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SECTION XXXVI. 


View of the Revival of Learning in England^ continued. Reformation 
of ReligioTi, Its effects on Literature in England, Application of 
this digression to the main subject. 

Soon after the yeai' 1500, Lilly e, the famous grammarian, who had 
learned Greek at Rhodes, and had afterwards acquired a polished La- 
tinity at Rome under Johannes Sulpicius and Pomponius Sabinus, be- 
came the first teaclier of Greek at any public school in England. This 
was at saint PaiiVs school in London, then newly established by dean 
Colet, and celebrated by Erasmus ; and of which Lillye, as one of the 
most exact and accomplished scholars of his age, was appointed the first 
master^. And that antient prejudices were now gradually wearing off, 
and a national taste for critical studies and the graces of composition 
began to be diffused, appears from this circumstance alone : that from 
the year one thousand five hundred and three to the reformation, there 
were more grammar schools, most of which at present are perhaps of little 
use and importance, founded and endowed in England, than had been for - 
three hundred years before. The practice of educating our youth in 
the monasteries growing into disuse, near twenty new grammar schools 
were established within this period : and among these, Wolsey's school 
at Ipswich, which soon fell a sacrifice to the reseiitment or the avarice 
of Henry the Eighth, deserves particular notice, as it rivalled those of 
Winchester and Eton. To give splendor to the institution, beside the 


Knight, Life of Colet, p. 19. Pace, 
above mentioned, in the Epistle dedica- 
tory to Colet, before his Treatise JOefmctu 
qui ex Doctrina percrpitur, thus compli- 
ments Lillye, edit. Basil, ut supr. 1517. 
p. 13. Utpolitiorern Latinitatem, et ip- 
sam Eomanam linguam, in Britanniam 
nostram introduxi.sse videatm*.— •Tanta[ei] 

■ VOL. ni. B 


eruditio, ut extrusa barbarie, in qua nostri 
adolescentes solebant fere setatern consu- 
mere,*' &c. Erasmus says, in 1514, that 
he had taught a youth, in three years, 
more Latin than he could have acquired 
in any school in England, m Liliana qui-- 
dem excepia, not even Lillye’s excepted. 
EpistoL 165. p. l40. tom. iii. 
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scliolars, it consisted of a dean, twelve canons, and a numerous clioir^ 
So attached was Wolsey to the new modes of instraction, that he did 
not think it inconsistent with his high office and I'ank, to publish a ge- 
neral address to the schoolmasters of England, in which he orders them 
to institute their youth in the most elegant literature^. It is to be 
wished that all his edicts had been employed to so liberal and useful a 
purpose. There is an anecdote on record, which strongly marks Wol- 
sey Is character in this point of vie'w. Notwithstanding his habits of 
pomp, he once condescended to be a spectator of a Latin tragedy of 
Dido, from Virgil, acted by the scholars of saint PauFs school, and 
written by John Rightwise, the master, an eminent grammarian h But 
Wolsey might have pleaded the authority of pope Leo the Tenth, who 
more than once had been present at one of these classical spectacdes. 

It does not however appear, that the cardinaFs liberal sentinients 
were in general adopted by his brother prelates. At the foundation of 
saint PauFs school above mentioned, one of the bishops, eminent for his 
wisdom and gravity, at a public assembly, severely censured Colet the 
founder for sulFering the Latin poets to be taught in the new structure, 
which he therefore styled a house of pagan idolatry 

In the year 1517? Fox, bishop of Winchester, founded a college at 
Oxford, in which he constituted, with competent stipends, two professors 
for the Greek and Latin languages^h Although some slight idea, of a 
classical lecture had already appeared at Cambridge in tiu; systcun of 
collegiate discipline®, this philological establishment may justly bt‘. 
looked upon, as the first conspicuous instance of an attempt to depart 
from the narrow plan of education, which had hitherto been held sacred 
in the universities of England. The course of the Latin proiesscu', u ho 
is expressly directed to extirpate barbarism from the new soeii'tye, 
is not confined to the private limits of the college, but opmi to the stu- 
dents of Oxford in general. The Greek lecturer is ordtu’ed c^xplain 
the best Greek classics ; and the poets, historians, and orators, in that 
language, which the judicious founder, who seems to have consulted 
the most intelligent scholars of the times, recommends by name on this 

where, in the statutes given in ISO'S, a 
IC'Ctiirer is established | 'who, togeth'er with ' 
'logic and philosopliy, Is ordered to read, 
vel ex poctariiin, vet ex oraltiruiii €i|ieri- 
bus.*’ Cap. xxxviL In tlje staintes of 
King’s at Cambridge, and, 'New .'college at 
O'xford, 'both mnch,' m'O're" antlent, an in- 
structor is appointed with the general 
name of In FOR MAT OR only, who taught 
all the learning then in vogue. Eotul 
Gomput. vet. „ Coll. ,N"ov* O',x0ii* 
Informatoribu's „ ■socloriii.m'' el ' .gcolariuiis, ' 
iv,l., xiis,.,'ildF,*'' 

^ Lector, seu 'professor artlam lii,in«- 
niorum ,.a, aostm alvear'lo 

..extlrpet.’’;,'',,,, 'Statut.'ut 


* Tanner, Notit. Mon. p. 520. 

^ “ Elegantissima literatura.” Fiddes’s 
Wolsey. Coll. p. 105. 

^ Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 15. See what is 
said of this practice, voL ii. Sect, xxxiv. 

“ Episcopum quendam, et eum qui 
habetur a Sapientioribus, inmagno ho- 
minum conventu, nostram scholam blas- 
phemasse, dixisseque, me erexisse rem 
inutilem, imo malam, imo etiam, ut illius 
verbis utar, Lomum Idololairmy^ &c, 
[Coletus Erasmo. Lond, 1 5 IL] Knight’s 
Life of Colet, p. 319. 

“ Statut. C.C.C. Oxon. dat. Jiin. 20. 
1517. cap. XX. fol. 51. Bibl. Bodl. MSS, 
Laud, 1. 56, 

** At Christ’s college in Cambridge, 
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occasion, are the purest, and such as are most esteemed even in the 
present improved state of antient learning. And it is at the same time 
worthy of remark, that this liberal prelate, in forming his plan of study, 
does not appoint a philosophydectiirer in his college, as had been the 
constant practice in most of the previous foundations : perhaps sus- 
pecting, that such an endowment would not have coincided with his 
new course of erudition, and would have only served to encourage that 
species of doctrine, which had so long choaked the paths of science, 
and obstructed the progress of useful knowledge. 

These happy beginnings in favour of a new and rational system of 
academical education, were seconded by the auspicious munihcenee of 
cardinal Wolsey. About the year 1519, he founded a public chair at 
Oxford, for rhetoric and humanity, and soon afterwards another for 
teacliing the Greek language; endowing both with ample salaries ‘i. 
About the year 1524, king Henry the Eighth, who destroyed or ad- 
vanced literary institutions from caprice, called Robert Wakefield, ori- 
ginally a student of Cambridge, but now a professor of humanity at 
Tubingen in Germany, into England, that one of his own subjects, a 
linguist of so much celebrity, might no longer teach the Greek and 
oriental languages abroad : and when Wakefield appeared before the 
king, his majesty lamented, in the strongest expressions of concern, the 
total ignorance of his clergy and the universities in the learned tongues; 
and immediately assigned him a ^ competent stipend for opening a lec- 
ture at Cambridge, in this necessary and neglected department of let- 
ters ^ Wakefield was afterwards a preserver of many copies of the 
Greek classics, in the havoc of the religious houses. It is recorded by 
Fox, the martyrologist, as a memorable occurrence®, and very deser- 
vedly, that about the same time, Robert Barnes, prior of the August! nes 
at Cambridge, and educated at Louvain, with the assistance of his 
scholar Thomas Parnell, explained within the walls of his own mona- 
stery, Plautus, Terence, and Cicero, to those academics who saw the 
utility of philology, and were desirous of deserting the Gothic philo- 
sophy. It may seem at first surprising, that Fox, a weak and preju- 
diced writer, should allow any merit to a catholic : but Barnes after- 
wards appears to have been one of Fox’s martyrs, and was executed at 
the stake in Smithfield for a defence of Lutheranism. 

But these innovations in the system of study-were greatly discouraged 
and opposed by the friends of the old scholastic circle of sciences, and 
the bigoted partisans of the catholic, communion, who stigmatised the 
Greek language by the name of heresy. Even bishop Fox, when he 
founded the Greek lecture above mentioned, that he might not appear 
to countenance a dangerous novelty, was obliged to cover his excellent 

Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxon. i. 245. 246, .1524. Printed for W. de Worde, 4to, 

But see Fiddes’s Wolsey, p. 197. Signdt. C. ii. See also fast. Acad. Lovan. 

Wakefield’s Oratiode Laudibus trium by Val. Andreas, p. 284. edit. 1550. 
Linguar m, &c. Dated at Cambridge, * Act. Mon, fol. 1192, edit. 1583. 
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institution under the venerable mantle of the authoritr of the eliiireh. 
For as a seeming apology for what he had done, he refers to a canonical 
decree of pope Clement the Fifth, proiiiulged in the year It?! I, at 
Vienne inDauphine, which enjoined, that professors of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, should be instituted in the universities of Oxfonl, Paris, 
Boiionia, Salamanca, and in the court of Roineh It was under the force 
of this ecclesiastical constitution, that Gregory Typhernas, ont‘ of the 
learned Greek exiles, had the address to claim a stipend for tea<*hing 
Greek in the university of Paris We cannot but wonder at tiu* 
strange disagreement in human affairs between cause and v.flhct, when 
we consider, that this edict of pope Clement, which originat(‘d iVom a 
superstitious reverence annexed to two of these languagt^s, beeau>e thoy 
composed part of the superscription on the cross of Christ, sliouh! have 
so strongly counteracted its own principles, and proved an instrument 
in the reformation of religion. 

The university of Oxford was rent into factions on account of these 
bold attempts ; and the advocates of the recent improvements, when 
the gentler weapons of persuasion could not prevail, often proceeded to 
blows with the rigid champions of the schools. But the facetious dis- 
position of sir Thomas More had no small share in deciding this sin- 
gular controversy, which he treated with much ingenious ridicuh^^'. 
Erasmus, about the same time, was engaged in attem])ting these re- 
formations at Cambridge : in which, notwithstanding the mildness of liis 
temper and conduct, and the general lustre of his literary character, he 
met with the most Obstinate opposition. He expounded tlm Grcn^k 
grammar of Chrysoloras in the public schools without an audience* ; 
and having, with a view to present the Grecian literature in the most 
specious and agreeable form by a piece of pleasantry, translated Lucian’s 
lively dialogue called Icaeomenippus, he could hnd no student in the 
university capable of transcribing the Greek wdth the Latins. Ills edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament, the most commodious that had yet ap- 
peared, was absolutely proscribed at Cambridge ; and a programnia 

* Qwem praeterea in nostro Alveario 
coUocavimus, quod sacrosancti Cano- 
NES commodissime pro bonis literis, et 
imprimis christianis, iiistitueriint ac jus- 
serunt, eum inliac universitate Oxoniensi, 
perinde ac paucis aliis celeberrimis gym- 
nasiis, nunquam desiderari.’^ Statut. 

C.C.C. Oxon. ut supr. The words of this 
statute which immediately follow, deserve 
notice here, and require explanation. 

“ Nec tamen Eos hac ratione excusatos 
volumus, qui Grsecam lectionem in eo suis 
iMPENSis sustentare debent.” By Eos, 
he means the bishops and abbots of Eng- 
land, who are the persons particularly 
ordered in pope Clement’s injunction to 
sustain these lectures in the university of 
Oxford. Bishop Fox, therefore, in found- 


ing a Greek lecture, would be undersfood, 
that he does not mean to absolve ov ex- 
cuse the other prelates of England from 
doing their proper duty in this necessary 
business. At the same time a charge on 
their negligence seems fo be implud. 

^ Naud. i. 3. p. 23*1, This was in 1472. 

See, among other proofs, 

Sc/iolasiicLS' qiiibusdam Trojams .w apjivi- 
lantihus^ published by Hearne, 1716, Kvo. 

* Erasmi Epist. Ammonio, dat, 1512. 
Ep. 123. Op. tom. iii. p. lit). 

y Ibid. Epist. 139. dat. 1512, p. 120. 
Henry Bullock, called Bovillus, one of 
Erasmus’s friends, and much patronised 
by Wolsey, printed a Latin translation of 
Lucian, Tvepi Ai\jjadi$iVf at Cambridge. 
1521, quarto. 
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issued in one of the most ample colleges, threatening a severe fine to 
any member of the society, who should be detected in having so fan- 
tastic and impious a book in his possession*. One Henry Standish, a 
doctor in divinity and a mendicant friar, afterwards bishop of Saint 
Asaph, was a vehement adversary of Erasmus in the promotion of this 
heretical literature ; whom he called in a declamation, by way of re- 
proach, Grmculus iste^ which soon became a synonymous appellation 
for an heretic^. Yet it should be remembered, that many English pre- 
lates patronised Erasmus; and that one of our archbishops was at this 
time ambitious of learning Greek 

Even the public diversions of the court took a tincture from this 
growing attention to the languages, and assumed a classical air. We 
have before seen, that a comedy of Plautus was acted at the royal pa- 
lace of Greenwich in the year 15^0. And when the French ambassa- 
dors with a most splendid suite of the French nobility were in England 
for t?ie ratification of peace in the year 1514, amid the most magnifi- 
cent banquets, tournaments, and masques, exhibited at the same palace, 
they were entertained with a Latin interlude ; of, to use the words of 
a cotemporary w^riter, with such an ‘‘excellent Interlude made in 
Latin, that I never heard the like ; the actors apparel being so gor- 
gioiis, and of such strange devices, that it passes my capacitie to relate 
them®.” 

Nor was the protection of king Henry the Eighth, who notwithstand- 
ing he had attacked the opinions of Luther, yet, from his natural live- 
liness of temper and a love of novelty, thought favourably of the new 
improvements, of inconsiderable influence in supporting the restoration 
of the Greek language. In 1519, a pt'eacher at the public church of 
the university of Oxford, harangued with much violence, and in the 
true spirit of the antient orthodoxy, against the doctrines inculcated by 
the new professors : and his arguments were canvassed among the stu- 
dents with the greatest animosity. But Heniy, being resident at the 
neighbouring royal manor of Woodstock, and having received a just 
detail of the merits of this dispute from Pace and Moi*e, interposed his 
uncontrovertible authority ; and transmitting a royal mandate to the 
university, commanded that the study of the scriptures in their original 
languages should not only be permitted for the future, but received as 
a branch of the academical institution A Soon afterwards, one of the 
king’s chaplains preaching at court, took an opportunity to censure the 
genuine interpretations of the scriptures, which the Grecian learning 
had introduced. The king, when the sermon was ended, to which he 
had listened with a smile of contempt, ordered a solemn disputationf to 

* Ibid. Epist. 14B. dat. 1513. p. 126. ^ Erasm. Epist. 30E 

® See Erasmi Opera, tom. ix. p. 1440. ® Cavendish, Mem. Card. Wolsey, p.94. 

Even the priests, in their confessions of edit 1708. 8vo. 
young scholars, cautioned against this ** Erasm. Epist 380. tom, in, 
growing evil. “Cave a Grt^cts ne has 
lueretinus,^^ Erasni. Adag. Op. ii. 993. 
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be held, in his own presence : at wliich the unfortunate preacher op- 
posed, and sir Thomas More, with lus usual dexterity, defended, the 
utility and excellence of the Greek language. Ihe divine, who at least 
was a good courtier, instead of vindicating his opinion, instantly fell on 
his knees, and begged pardon for having given any offence in tlie pulpit 
before his majesty. However, after some slight altercation, the preacher, 
by way of making some sort of concession in form, ingenuously declared, 
that he was now better reconciled to the Greek tongue, because it was 
derived from the Hebrew. The king, astonished at his ridiculous ig- 
norance, dismissed the chaplain, wdth a charge, that he should never 
again presume to preach at court®. In the grammatical scliools esta- 
blished in all the new cathedral foundations of this king, a master is 
appointed, with the uncommon qualification of a competent skill in both 
the learned languages^. In the year 1523, Ludoviciis Vives, haviiig 
dedicated his commentary on Austin’s De Civitate Dei to Henry 
the Eighth, was invited info England, and read lectures at Oxford in 
jurisprudence and humanity; wdiich were countenanced by the presence, 
not only of Elenry, but of queen Catharine and some of the princi|>al 
nobility At length antient absurdities universally gave way to these 
encouragements. Even the vernacular language began to be ciilti%‘ated 
by the more ingenious clergy. Colet, dean of saint PauFs, a divine of 
profound learning, with a view to adorn and improve the style of his 
discourses, and to acquire the graces of an elegant preacher, (^iuployod 
much time in reading Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate, and other En- 
glish poets, whose compositions had embellished the popular diction K 
The practice of frequenting Italy, for the purpose of acquiring the last 
polish to a Latin style both in eloquence and poetry, still continuc^d in 
vogue; and was greatly promoted by the connections, authority, and 
good taste, of cardinal Pole, who constantly resided at the court of 
Rome in a high character. At Oxford, in particular, these united en- 
deavours for establishing a new course of liberal and manly sdenec, 
were finally consummated in the magnificent foundation of ^Volsey's 
college, to which all the accomplished scholars of every country in Eu- 
rope were invited; and for whose library, transcripts of ail the valuable 
manuscripts which now fill the Vatican, were designed k 

But the progress of these prosperous beginnings was soon obstructed. 
The first obstacle I shall mention, was, indeed, but of short duration. 
It was however an unfavourable circumstance, that in the midst of this 


* Erasm. Epist. p. 408. 

^ Statuimus prseterea, utper Decaniimi, 
etc. unus [Archididascalus] “ eligatur, 
Latine et Grt^ce doctus, bonse famse,” &c. 
Statut. Eccles. Roffens. cap. xxv. They 
were given Jun. SO, 1545. In the same 
statute the second master is required to 
be only Latine doctus. All the statutes 
of the new cathedrals are alike. It is re- 
niavkable, that Wolsey does not order 


Greek to be taught in his school at Ips- 
wich, founded 1528. See Strvpe, Keel. 
Mem. i. Append, xxxv. p, 94- seq. 

^ Twyne, Apol. lib. ii. § 2 1 0. seq. Pro- 
bably he was patronised by Catharine as 
a Spaniard. 

^ Erasm. Epistoi. Jodoco Jonar. Ibid. 
Jim. 1521. 

^ Wood, Hist. Tniv. Oxen. i. 249. 
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♦ career of science^ Hemy, who had ever been accustomed to gratify his 
passions at any rate, sued for a divorce against his queen Catharine. 
The legality of this violent measure being agitated with much delibe- 
ration and solemnity, wholly engrossed the attention of many able 
philologists, whose genius and acquisitions were destined to a much 
nobler employment ; and tended to revive for a time the frivolous sub- 
tleties of casuistry and theology. 

But another cause which suspended the progression of these letters, 
of much more importance and extent, ultimately most happy in its 
consequences, remains to be mentioned. The enlarged conceptions ac- 
quired by the study of the Greek and Roman writers seem to have re- 
stored to the human mind a free exertion of its native operations, and 
to have communicated a certain spirit of enterprise in examining every 
subject: and at length to have released the intellectual capacity of 
mankind from that habitual subjection, and that servility to system, 
which had hitherto prevented it fx'om advancing any new" principle, or 
adopting any new opinion. Hence, under the concurrent assistance of 
a preparation of circumstances, all centring in the same period, arose 
the reformation of religion. But this defection from the catholic com- 
munion alienated the thoughts of the learned from those pursuits by 
which it was produced, and diverted the studies of the most accom- 
plished scholars to inquiries into the practices and maxims of the pri- 
mitive ages, the nature of civil apd ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the au- 
thority of scripture and tradition, of popes, councils, and schoolmen : 
topics, which men were not yet qualified to treat with any degree of 
penetration, and on which the ideas of the times, unenlightened by 
philosophy, or warped by prejudice and passion, were not calculated to 
throw just and rational illustrations. When the bonds of spiritual unity 
were once broken, this separation from an established faith ended in a 
variety of subordinate sects, each of which called forth its respective 
champions into the held of religious contention. The several princes 
of Christendom were politically concerned in these disputes; and the 
courts in which poets and orators had been recently caressed and re- 
warded, were now filled with that most deplorable species of philoso- 
phers, polemical metaphysicians. The public entry of Luther into 
Worms, when he had been summoned before the diet of that city, was 
equally splendid with that of the emperor Charles the Fifth Rome 
in return, roused from her deep repose of ten centuries, was compelled 
to vindicate her insulted doctrines with reasoning and argument. The 
profound investigations of Aquinas once more triumphed over the 
graces of the Ciceronian urbanity; and endless volumes were written 
on the expediency of auricular confession, and the existence of purga- 
tory. Thus the cause of polite literature was for awhile abandoned ; 
while the noblest abilities of Europe were wasted in theological specu- 


Luther, Op. a. 412, 4X4. 
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lation, and absorbed in the abyss of controversy. Yet It iiiiist not be 
forgotten, that wit and raillery, drawn from the sources of elegant eru- 
dition, were sometimes applied, and with the greatest success, in, this 
important dispute. The lively colloquies of Erasmus, which exp(,>sed 
the superstitious practices of the papists, with much humour, and in 
pure Latinity, made more protestants than the ten tomes of John Calvin. 
A work of ridicule was now a new.attempt : and it sliould b(' Iu>re ob- 
served, to the honour of Erasmus, that he was the first of the literary 
reformers who tried that species of composition, at least with any de- 
gree of popularity. The polite scholars of Italy had no notion that the 
German theologists were capable of making their readers laugh: they 
were now convinced of their mistake, and soon found that the Gorman 
pleasantry prepared the way for a revolution, which proved of the anost 
serious consequences to Italy. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Another great temporary check given to the general state of letters 
in England at this period, was the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Many of the abuses in civil society are attended with some advantages. 
In the beginnings of reformation, the loss of these advantages is always 
felt very sensibly : while the benefit arising from the change is the slow 
effect of time, and not immediately perceived or enjoyed. Scarce any 
institution can be imagined less favourable to the interests of mankind 
than the monastic. Yet these seminaries, althougii they were in a ge- 
neral view the nurseries of illiterate indolence, and undoubtedl}' dis- 
served to be suppressed under proper restrictions, contained invitations 
and opportunities to studious leisure and literary pursuits. On tins 
event, therefore, a visible revolution and decline in the national state 
of learning succeeded. Most of the youth of the kingdom betook tliem- 
selves to mechanical or other illiberal employments, the profession of 
letters being now supposed to be without support and reward. By the 
abolition of the religious houses, many towns and their adjacent villages 
were utterly deprived of their only means of instruction. At the be- 
ginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, Williams, speaker of the house 
of commons, complained to her majesty, that more than a hundred 
flourishing schools were destroyed in the demolition of the monasteries, 
and that ignorance had prevailed ever since k Provincial ignorance, at 
least, became universal, in consequence of this hasty measure of a ra- 
pacious and arbitrary prince. W^hat w^as taught in the monasteries, was 




J Strype, Ann. Ref. p. 212. sub ann. 
1562. The greater abbies appear to have 
had the direction of other schools in their 
neighbourhood. In an abbatial Register 
of Bury abbey there is this entry : “ Me- 
morani quod A.D. 1418. 28 Jul. Guliel- 
mus abbas contulit regimen et magisterium 
scholarum gramxnaticalium in villa de 
Bury S. Edmundi magistro Johanni So- 
merset, arUum et grammaticee professori, 
et baccalaureo in medicina, cum annua 


pensione xl. solidoruni/" MS. Cotton. 
Tiber. B. 5x. 2. This John Somerset vus 
tutor and physician to king Henry the 
Sixth, and a man of eminent learning. 
He was instrumental in procming tlnke 
Humphrey’s books to be conveyed to Ox- 
ford. Registr. Acad. Oxon, Epist. F. 179. 
202, 218. 220. And in the foundation of 
King’s college at Cambridge. MSS. Cott. 
Julius, F. vii. 43, 
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not always perhaps . of tlie greatest importance, but still it served to 
keep up a certain degree of necessary knowledge^'. Nor should it be 
forgot, that many of the abbots w^ere learned, and patrons of literature ; 
men of public spirit, and liberal views. By their connections with parlia- 
ment, and the frequent embassies to foi^eign courts in which they were 
employed, they became acquainted with the world, and the improve- 
ments of life : and, knowing where to choose proper objects, and having 
no other use for the superfluities of their vast revenues, encouraged 
in their respective circles many learned young men. It appears to have 
been customary for the governors of the most considerable convents, 
especially those that were honoured with the mitre, to receive into their 
own private lodgings the sons of the principal families of the neigh- 
bourhood for education. About the year 14-50, Thomas Bromele, 
abbot of the mitred monastery of Hyde near Winchester, entertained 
in his owm abbatial house within that monastery, eight young gentle- 
men, or gentiles pueri^ who were placed there for the pui'pose of literary 
instruction, and constantly dined at the abbot’s table. I will not scruple 
to give the original words, which are more particular and expressive, 
of the obscure record which preserves this curious anecdote of mona- 
stic life. “ Pro octo gentilibus pueris apud dominuin abbatem studii 
causa perhendinantibus, et ad mensam domini victitantibus, cum gar- 
cionibus suis ipsos comitahtibus, hoc anno, xvii 1. ix s. Capiendo pro... 
This, by the way, was more extraordinary, as William of Wykeham’s 
celebrated seminary was so near. And this seems to have been an 
established practice of the abbot of Glastonbury ; “ whose apartment 
in the abbey was a kind of well-disciplined court, where the sons of 
noblemen and young gentlemen were wont to be sent for virtuous edu- 
cation, who returned thence home excellently accomplished®.” Richard 
Whiting, the last abbot of Glastonbury, who was cruelly executed by 
the king, during the course of his government, educated near three 
' hundred ingenuous youths, who constituted a part of his family; beside 
many others whom he liberally supported at the universities P. WMt- 
gift, the most excellent and learned archbishop of Canterbury in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was educated under Robert W'hitgift his 
uncle, abbot of the Augustine monastery of black canons at Wellhow 
in Lincolnshire; “who,” says Strype, “had several other young gentle- 

dlcants, in each of these are held, every 
week by turns, proper exercises of scho- 
lars in disputation.” Hist. Reg. AngL 
edit. Heanie, p. 74, [See vol. ii, note*”, 
near the commencement of Sect, xxxiii.] 

** From a fragment of the Computus Ca- 
merarii Abbat Hidens. in Archiv.Wuives. 
apud Winton. ut supr. 

. “ Hist, and Antiq. of Glastonbury, 
Oxon. 1722. Svb. p. 98. 

^ Reyner, Apostolat.. Benedict. Tract, 
i. sect, ii, p. 224. Sanders de Schism, 
pag. 176, 


*” I do not, however, lay great stress 
on the following passage, which yet de- 
serves attention, in Rosse of Warwick- 
shire, who wrote about the year 1480: 
“ To this day, in the cathedrals and some 
of the greater collegiate churches, or mo- 
nasteries, [quibusdam nobiiibus collegiis,] 
and in the houses of the four mendicant 
orders, useful lectures and disputations 
are kept up ; and such of their members 
as are tliought capable of degrees, are sent 
to the universities. xViid in towns where 
there are tw'o or more fraternities of inen- 
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men under, liis care for education^.” ■ That, at the restoration of lite- 
rature, many of these dignitaries were eminently learned, and even 
zealous promoters of the ne%v improvements, I could bring various in- 
stances. Hugh Farringdon, the last abbot of Ilc'ading, was a polite 
scholar, as his Latin epistles addressed to the university of Oxford 
abundantly testify ^ Nor was he less a patron of critical studies. Leo- 
nard Coxe, a popular philological writer in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, both in Latin and English, and a great traveller, highly cele- 
brated by the judicious Leland for his elegant accomplishments in 
letters, and honoured with the affectionate correspondence of Erasmus, 
dedicates to this abbot, his Arte or Crafte of Riietoricke, printed 
in the year 1524 , at that time a work of an unusual nature*. Wake- 
field above mentioned, a very capital Greek and oriental scholar, in Ids 
Discourse ON the Exceeeency anb Utility of the three Lan- 
guages,^ written in the year 1524, celebrates William Fryssell, prior of 
the cathedral Benedictine convent at Rochester, as a distinguished 
judge and encourager of critical literature. Robert Siiirwoode, an 
Englishman, but a professor of Greek and Hebrew at Louvaine, pub- 
lished a new Latin translation of Ecclesiastes, with critical annota- 
tions on the Hebrew text, printed at Antwerp in 1523^. This, in an 
elegant Latin epistle, he dedicates to John Webbe, prior of the Bene- 
dictine cathedral convent at Coventry ; whom he styles, for his singular 
learning, and attention to the general cause of letters, Monachoiujm 
Decus. John Batmanson, prior of the Carthusians in London, con- 
troverted Erasmus’s commentary on the New Testament with a degree 
of spirit and erudition, which was unhappily misapplied, anti would have 
done honour to the cause of his antagonist He wrote many other 
pieces; and was patronised by Lee, a learned archbishop of York, who 
opposed Erasmus, but allowed Ascham a pensioiT\ Kederminster, 
abbot of Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, a traveller to Rome, and a 
celebrated preacher before king Henry the Eighth, established rt‘gular 
lectures in his monastery, for explaining both scriptures in their origijiai 
languages; which were so generally frequented, that his little cloister 
acquired the name and reputation of a new university L He was mastt r 

^ Strype’s Whitgift, b. i. ch. i. p. 3. 

^ Registr. Univ. Oxon, F. F. foL 1 01. 

—125. 

* See Leland, Collectan. vol. v. p. 118. 

Yol. vi. p, 187. And Encom. p. 50, edit. 

1589. Erasm. Epistol. p. 886. 

* cited above, vol. ii. note near the 
end of Sect. xxiv. 

“ quarto, 

"" Theodor. Petreus, Bibl. Carthus. 
edit. Col. 1609. p. 157. 

* Ascham, Epistol. lib. ii. p, 77. a.^ 
edit. 1581. [See also iii. p. 86. a.] On 
the death of the archbishop, in 1544, 

Ascham desires, that a part of his pen- 
sion then due might be paid out of sonic 


of the archbisbop^s Greek books : one of 
these he wishes may be Akins’s Ih^vvm 
Rhetores Grseci, a book which he rould 
not purelmse or procure at C’ainhridge. 

y “ Non aiitcr quam si fni>sct altera 
NOVA UNIVEESITAS, tamelsioiguii, dan- 
strum Wynchelcombense tune tiuuptiri.*. se 
haberet.*’ From his own lli.steria, as 
below. Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxun. i, p. 2 IH. 
There is an Epistle fromColet. the learned 
dean of St. Paul's, to this ahbat^ eonrern- 
ing a passage in St Paul’s Epistles, first 
printed by Knight, from the original 
manuscript at Cambridge. Knight’s Life, 
p, 311. 
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of a terse and perspicuous Latin style, as appears from a fragment of 
tlie History of Wynchomb Abbey, written by himself*. His eru- 
dition is attested in an epistle from the university to king Henry the 
Eighth®. Longland, bishop of Lincoln, the most elegant preacher of 
his time, in the dedication to Kederminster, of five quadragesimal 
sermons, delivered at court, and printed by Pinson in the year 1517, 
insists largely on his singularis eruditio, and other shining qualifi- 
cations. 

Before we quit the reign of Henry the Eighth, in this review of the 
rise of modern letters, let us turn our eyes once more on the universi- 
ties; which yet do not always give the tone to the learning of a nationA 
In the year 1531, the learned Simon Grynaeus visited Oxford. By the 
interest of Claymund, president of Corpus Christi college, an admirable 
scholax', a critical writer, and the general friend and correspondent of 
the litei'ary reformers, he was admitted to all the libraries of the univer- 


* Printed by Dugdale, before the whole 
of the original was destroyed in the fire 
of London. Monast i. 188. But a tran- 
script of a part remains in Dodsworth, 
MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Ixv. I. Compare A. 
Wood, ut supr. and Athen. Oxon, i. 28. 

Registr. Univ. Oxon. F. F. fob 46. 

** It ought not here to be unnoticed, that 
the royal library of the kings of England, 
originally subsisting in the old palace at 
Westminster, and lately transferred to the 
British Museum, received great improve- 
ments under the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 
who constituted that elegant and judicious 
scholar, John Leland, his librarian, about 
the year 1580. Tanner, Bibl. pag. 475. 
Leland, at the dissolution of the mona- 
steries, removed to this royal repository a 
great number of valuable manuscripts; 
particularly from St. Austin’s abbey at 
Canterbury. Script. Brit, p, 299. One 
of these was a manuscript given by Athel- 
stan to that convent, a Harmony of the 
Four Gospels. Bibl. Reg. MSS. i. A. 
xviii. See the hexasthic of Leland pre- 
fixed. See also Script. Brit, ut supra, 
V. Athelstanus. Leland says, that he 
placed in the Palatine library of Henry 
the Eighth the Commentarii in Mat- 
thocum of Claudius, Bede’s disciple. Ibid. 
V. Claudius. Many of the manuscripts 
of this library appear to have belonged to 
Henry’s predecessors ; and if we may judge 
from the splendour of the decorations, were 
presents. Some of them bear the name of 
Humphrey duke of Gloucester. Others 
were written at the command of Edward 
the Fourth. I have already mentioned 
the librarian of Henry the Seventh. Bar- 
tholomew Tralieron, a learned divine, was 
appointed the keeper of tliis library by 
Edward the Sixth, with a salary of twenty 


marcs, in the year 1549. See Rymer’s 
Feed. XV. p. 351. Under the reign of 
Elizabeth, Hentzner, a German traveller, 
who saw this library at W’hitehall in 1598, 
says, that it was well furnished with Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French books, "all bound 
in velvet of different colours, yet chiefly 
red, with clasps of gold and silver; and 
that the covers of some were adorned 
with pearls and precious stones. I tin erar. 
Gbrmaniae, Anglisc, Sec. Noringb. 1629, 
8vo. p. 188. It is a great mistake, that 
James the First was the first of our kings 
who founded a library in any of the royal 
palaces; and that this establishment com- 
menced at St. James’s palace, under the 
patronage of that monarch. This notion 
was first propagated by Smith in his life 
of Patrick Junius, Vit. Quorimd. etc. Lond. 
1707. 4to. pp. 12. 13. 34. 35. Great part 
of the royal library, which indeed migrated 
to St. James’s under James the First, was 
partly sold and dispersed, at CromwelFs 
accession; together with another inesti- 
mable part of its furniture, 12000 medals,, 
rings, and gems, the entire collection oP 
Gorlseus’s Dactyliotheca, purchased by- 
prince Henry and Charles the First. It 
must be allowed, that James the Finst 
greatly enriched this library with the 
books of lord Lumley and Casaubon, and 
sir Thomas Roe’s manuscripts brought 
from Constantinople. Lord Lumley’s 
chiefly consisted of lord Arundel’s, his 
father-in-law, a great collector at the dis- 
solution of monasteries. James had pre- 
viously granted a warrant to sir Thomas 
Bodley, in 1613, to choose any books 
from the royal library at Whitehall, over 
the Quee?i^s Ckambet. [Eeliq, Bodl. p. 
Hearne, p. 205. 286. 320.] 
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sity; wliieli, lie says, were about twenty in number, and amply furni.^bed 
with the books of antiquity. Among these he found num(*rous manu- 
scripts of Proclus on Plato, many of which he was (rasily ]>onnitted to 
carry abroad by the governors of the colleges, who did not know tlu» 
value of these treasures^. In the year 1535, the king ordered Icc*tures 
in humanity, institutions which have their use for a time, and while the 
novelty lasts, to be founded in those colleges of the university, vhere 
they were yet wanting : and these injunctions were so warmly a])pr<ive<l 
by the scholars in the largest societies, that they seized on tiie rvuv.- 
rable volumes of Duns Scotus and other irrefragable logicians, in wiueh 
they had so long toiled without the attainment of knowledge, and tear- 
ing them in pieces, dispersed them in great triumph about their qua- 
drangles, or gave them away as useless lumber^l The king Iiimst If 
also established some public lectures with large endownnuds^*- Nt>t- 
withstanding, the number of students at Oxford daily decreased; inso- 
much, that in 154^6, not because a general cultivation of the mnv spe- 
cies of literature was increased, there were only ten inceptors in arts, 
and three in theology and jurisprudence^. 

As all novelties are pursued to excess, and the most beneficial im- 
provements often introduce new inconveniencies, so this universal 
attention to polite literature destroyed philosophy. The oM plulo- 
sophy was abolished, but a new one was not adopted in its stead. At. 
Cambridge we now how'ever find the antient scientific learulng in some 
degree reformed, by the admissiin of better systems. 

In the injunctions given by Plenry to that university in the year 1535, 
for' the reformation of study, the dialectics of Rodolphus Agricola, the 
great favourite of Erasmus, and the genuine logic of Aristotle, are 
seribed to be taught, instead of the barren problems of Scotus and 
Burlaeus^. By the same edict, theology and casuistry were frcu'tl from 
, many of their old incumbrances and perplexities : degrees in the canon 
law were forbidden; and heavy penalties were imposed on tiu>sc a(‘ade- 
mics, who relinquished the sacred text, to explain the tedious and un- 
edifying commentaries on Peter Lombard’s scholastic cyclopede of di- 
vinity, called the Sentences, which alone were sufficient to constitut(^ 
a moderate library. Classical lectures were also directed, the study of 
words was enforced, and the books of Melancthon, and other solid and 
elegant writers of the reformed party, recommended. The poHtcu' 
studies, soon afterwards, seem to have risen into a flourishing state at 
Cambridge. Bishop Latimer complains, that there w'ere now but few 


® During his abode in England, ha- 
ving largely experienced the bounty and 
advice of sir Thomas More, he returned 
home, fraught with materials which he 
had long sought in vain, and published 
his Plato, viz. “ Platonis Opera, cum com- 
mentariis Procli in Timseum et Politiea, 
Basil, 1534,” fol. See the Epistle Dedi- 


catory to sir Thomas More. He there 
mentions other pieces of Prochus* which 
he saw' at Oxford. 

^ See Dr. Layton's letter to Cromwen. 
Strype's Eccl. Mem. i, 2Uh 

® Wood, Hist. Univ. Oxoin i.26. ii-.”th 
^ Wood, ibid, sub anno. 

^ Collier, Ecclcs. Hist. vol. ii. p. 1 10. 
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who studied divinity in that university^. But this is no proof of a de- 
cline of learning in that seminary. Other pursuits were now gaining 
ground there ; and such as in fact were subservient to theological truth, 
and to the propagation of the reformed religion. Latimer himself, 
w'hose discourses from the royal pulpit appear to be barbarous beyond 
their age, in style, manner, and argument, is an example of the neces- 
sity of the ornamental studies to a writer in divinity. The Greek lan- 
guage was now^ making considerable advances at Cambridge, under the 
instruction of Cheke and Smith’; notwdthstanding the interruptions and 
opposition of bishop Gardiner, the chancellor of the university, who 
loved learning but hated novelties, about the proprieties of pronun- 
ciation. But the controversy w’^hich was agitated on both sides with 
much erudition, and produced letters between Cheke and Gardiner 
equal to large treatises, had the good effect of more fully illustrating 
the point in debate, and of drawing the general attention to the subject 
of the Greek literature k Perhaps bishop Gardiner’s intolerance in this 
respect was like his persecuting spirit in religion, wLich only made more 
heretics. Ascham observes, with no small degree of triumph, that in- 
stead of Plautus, Cicero, Terence, and Livy, almost the only classics 
hitherto known at Cambridge, a more extensive field was opened; and 
that Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Demosthe- 
nes, Xenophon, and Isocrates, were universally and critically studied^'. 
But Cheke being soon called away to the court, his auditors relapsed 
into dissertations on the doctrines of original sin and predestination ; 
and it was debated with great obstinacy and acrimony, whether those 
topics had been most successfully handled by some modern German di- 
vines or saint "Austin k Ascham observes, that at Oxford, a decline of 
taste in both languages was indicated, by a preference of Lucian, Plu- 
tarch, and Herodian, in Greek, and of Seneca, Gellius, •and Apiileius, 
in Latin, to the more pure, antient and original writers of Greece and 
Eome“. At length, both universities seem to have been reduced to 
the same deplorable condition of indigence and illiteracy. 

It is generally believed, that the reformation of religion in England, 
the most happy and important event of our annals, was immediately 
succeeded by a flourishing state of letters. But this was by no means 
the case. For a long time afterw^ards an effect quite contrary was pro- 
duced. The reformation in England was completed under the reign of 


^ Sermons, &c. p. C3. Lond. 1584. 4to. 
Sermon before Edward the Sixth, in the 
year 1550. His words are, “It would 
pitty a man’s heart to hear that I hear of 
the state of Cambridge : w'hat it is in Ox- 
ford I cannot tell. There be few that 
study divinity but so many as of necessitie 
must furnish the coiledges.” 

^ Ascham. Epistol. ut modo infr. p.65a. 
Ascham calls Gardiner, “omnibus litera- 
rum, prudentise, consilii, authoritatis, prae- 


sidiis ornatissimus, ahsqtie hac u?ia re esset 
literarum et academijB nostrae- patronus 
amplissiraus.” But he says, that Gardi- 
ner took this measure, “ qiiorundam fw- 
vidorum precibus victus.’* ibid. 

p.64b. 

^ Strype’s Cranmer, p. 170. Ascham. 
Epistol. h. ii. p. 64 b. 1581. 

i Ascham. Epist. lib. ii. 

“ Epistol, lib. i. p. IS b. Bat, 1550, 
edit 1581. 
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Edward tlie Sixth, Tlie rapacious courtiers of this young prince were 
perpetually grasping at the rewards of lit(‘rature ; which., In ing dis- 
couraged or despised by the rich, was neglected by tliose of lundfrate 
fortunes. Avarice and zeal were at once gratiiietl in n/bhiiig the eh-rgy 
of their revenues, and in reducing the cduircli to its inindtive apusto- 
Meal state of purity and poverty”. The opulent see of ’Witudie.-ier was 
lowered to a bare title : its amplest estates were portioned out to the 
laity; and the bishop, a creature of the protector Somerstt, was <‘on- 
tented to receive an inconsiderable annual stipend from tlie (^x(*ht'<pier. 
The bishoprick of Durham, almost equally rich, was (Uitiridy di/.'-oived. 
A favourite nobleman of the court occupied the deanery and tn'cr^urer- 
ship of a cathedral with some of its best canonries^. Tin,* niini>ters 
of this abused monarch, by these arbitrary, dishonest, and imprudent 
measures, only provided instruments, and furnished argumculs, ibr re- 
storing in the succeeding reign that superstitious religion, which tin y 
professed to destroy. By thus impoverishing the ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, they countenanced the clamours of the catholics ; udio declared, 
that the reformation was apparently founded on temporal views, and 
that the protestants pretended to oppose the doctrines of the church, 
solely with a view that they might share in the jdunder of its revenues. 
In every one of these sacrilegious robberies the interest of learning ai>o 
suffered. Exhibitions and pensions were, iii the mean tiiru*, subfrach <l 
from the students in the universities p. Ascham, in a letter to the mar- 
quis of Northampton, dated 1550, laments the ruin of grammar s<dmols 
throughout England ; and predicts the speedy extinction of the uni- 
versities from this growing calamity^, At Oxford the public schools 
were neglected by the professors and pupils, and allotted to the hnv<^st 
purposes*'. Academical degrees were abrogated as antichristian ^ K<‘- 
formation was soon turned into fanaticism. Absurd rehiiements, con- 
cerning the inutility of human learning, were superadded to tin* just 
and rational purgation of Christianity from the papal corrujdions. Tin? 
spiritual reformers of these enlightened days, at a visitation of the last- 
mentioned university, proceeded so far in their ideas of a superior re{*- 
titude, as totally to strip the public library, established by that munifi- 
cent patron Humphrey duke of Gloucester, of all its books and manu- 
scriptsb 

I must not, however, forget, as a remarkable symptom of an aft(un]U 
now circulating to give a more general and unreserved dihusion sci- 
ence, that in this reign, Thomas Wilson, originally a fellow of Kings 


See Collier’s EccI, Hist. Records, 
kvii. p. SO. 

® Burnet, Rep,. P. ii. 8. 

W ood, sub anrj. 1550.* See also Strype’s 
Cranmer, Append, N. xciil. p. 220. viz. A 
letter to secretary Cecil, dat. 1552. 

** Epistol. lib. un, Commendat p. 194 a. 
Bond. 1581. **Ruinrim et intcritum pub- 
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college in Cambridgej preceptor to Charles and Henry Brandon dukes 
of Suffolk, dean of Durham, and chief secretary to the king, published 
a system of rhetoric and of logic, in English^. This display of the 
venerable mysteries of the latter of these arts in a vernacular language, 
which had hitherto been confined within the sacred pale of the learned 
tongues, was esteemed an innovation almost equally daring with that of 
permitting the service of the church to be celebrated in English: and 
accordingly the author, soon afterwards happening to visit Rome, was 
incarcerated by the inquisitors of the holy see, as a presumptuous and 
dangerous heretic. 

It is with reluctance I enter on the bloody reign of the relentless and 
unamiable Mary ; whose many dreadful martyrdoms of men eminent 
for learning and piety, shock our sensibility wdth a double degree of 
horror, in the present softened state of manners, at a period of society 
when no potentate would inflict executions of so severe a nature, and 
when it would be difficult to find devotees hardy enough to die for 
difference of opinion. We must, how^ever, acknowledge, that she en- 
riched both universities with some considerable benefactions : yet these 
donations seem to have been made, not from any general or liberal 
principle of advancing knowledge, but to repair the breaches of refor- 
mation, and to strengthen the return of superstition. It is certain, that 
her restoration of popery, together with the monastic institution, its 
proper appendage, must have been highly "pernicious to the growth of 
polite erudition. Yet although the elegant studies w'ere now beginning 
to suffer a new relapse, in the midst of this reign, underThe discourage- 
ment of all these inauspicious and unfriendly circumstances, a college 
was established at Oxford, in the constitution of which, the founder 


principally inculcates the use and necessity of classical literature ; and 
recommends it as the most important and leading object in that system 
of academical study, which he prescribes to the youth of the new so- 
ciety^. For, beside a lecturer in philosophy appointed for the ordinary 
purpose of teaching the scholastic sciences, he establishes in this semi- 
nary a teacher of humanity. The business of this preceptor is de- 
scribed with a particularity not usual in the constitutions given to col- 
legiate bodies of this kind, and he is directed to exert his utmost dili- 
gence in tincturing bis auditors with a just relish for the graces and 
purity of the Latin language^; and to explain cxitically, in the public 
hall, for the space of two hours every day, the Offices, De Oratore, and 
rhetorical treatises of Cicero, the institutes of Quintilian, Aulus Gel- 
lius, Plautus, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Livy, and Lucan ; together with 


“ First printed in tbe reign of Edward 
the Sixth. See Preface to the second edi- 
tion of the Rhetoric, in 1560, He trans- 
lated the three Oiynthiacs, and the four 
Philippics, of Demosthenes, from the Greek 
into English. Lond. 1570. 4to. 

In the year 1554. 


* ** batini sermonis ornatu et elegantia 
imbuendos diligenter cnrabit,” &c. Sta- 
tnt. Coll. Trim Oxon, cap. iv. Again, 
“Cupiens et ego CoUegii mei Juventutem 
in primis Latini sermonis purUate ac ?>i- 
genuarum artium rndimentis, conTenienter 
erudiri,” drc. Ibid. cap. xv. 
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the most excellent' modem philological treatises then in vogius such as 
the Elegancies of Laorentius Valla, and the Miscellanies of Po- 
litian, or any other approved critical tract on oratory or vrrsifitMtion ^ 
In the mean time, the founder permits it to tin* discnn.ion of tin* hx*- 
turer, occasionally to substitute Greek authors in tin.' place? of thos<^^ 
He moreover requires, that the candidates for admission info fisc co!« 
lege be completely skilled in Latin poetry; and in writing Episfh’.-., fhou 
a favourite mode of composition*'^, and on which Erasmus^', and i\m- 
radus'Celtes the. restorer of letters in Germany % had each recently 
published a distinct systematical work. He injoins, that the stmh'nls 
shall be exercised every day, in the intervals of vacation, in eomptising 
declamations, and Latin verses both lyric and heroic and in his pre- 
fatory statute, where he describes the nature and design of his founda- 
tion, he declares, that he destines the younger part of his estalilish- 
ment, not only to dialectics and philosophy, but to the more polite 
literature®. The statutes of this college were submitted to the inspec- 
tion of cardinal Pole, one of the chief protectors of the revival of polite 
letters in England, as appears from a curious passage in a letter written 
by the founder, now remaining; which not only displays the oardinal’s 
ideas of the new erudition, but shows the state of the Greek language 
at this period. ‘<My lord Cardinalls grace has had the overv*^c(‘ing<‘ of 
my statutes. He muche lykes well, that 1 have therein ordertMi the 
Latin tonge [Latin' classics] to be redde to my scliollers. But lu* a<i- 
vyses me to order the Greeke to be more taught there tluui 1 have pro- 
vyded. This purpose I well lyke : but I fear the tj/mes will not hear 
it now. I remember wheirT was a young scholler at Eton^’, the. Csreeki^ 
tonge was growing apace; the studie of wdiich is now alate much d(‘“ 
caid^.’V Queen Mary ivas herself eminently learned. But her a<*c<un- 
plishments in letters were darkened or impeded by religious pn^judicuLs, 
At the desire of queen Catharine Parr, she translated in her youtli 
Erasmus's paraphrase on saint John. The preface is written by I hiaih 
master of Eton school: in which he much extols her distingiusiuni pro- 

^ Statut. Coll. Trin, Oxon. cap. xv. A inde nulla, aut admoduin j.udijo- 

modern writer in dialectics, Rodolphus ribus accedat utilitas,” drc. Ibid. cap. xv 
Agricola, is also recommended to be ex- ^ Ibid. cap. vii. 

plained by the reader in philosophy, to- ^ De Ratione consmbeiHii 

gether with Aristotle. ® About the year laOU. At BuriL ? 

* Ibid, cap. XV. It may be also ob- It was reprinted" at Canihritigc by Nriu/rch, 

served here, that the philosophy reader is and dedicated to bishop Ki.>hcr/lo2 !. iuu 

not only ordered to explain Aristotle, hut . Ibid, cap, xv. Every day after diti- 

Plato,^ Ibid, cap.' XV. ■ It- appears by 1m- ner “ AliquLs scholariuiu, a aut 

plication in the close of this statute, that Lcctore Rhetoricojussus, de tiiemaie ipm- 

the public lectures of the university were dam proposito, ad edendmn ar pro- 
now growing useless, and dwindling into fectus sui specimen, dilsgenter, ac 

mere matters of form, viz. “Ad hune mo- breviter dientd' drc. li>id. cap. x. 
dum Domi meos Lectionibus erudiri ® ‘•Caetori autem, .s’r/oi/an'A' mincupati, 
cupiens, eos a publicis in Academia lecti- politioribus Literisy kc. Ibid, cap. i. 
onibus avocare nolui, — Verum, si tempo- ^ About the year 1520. 

ris tractu, et rnagistratuum incuria, adeo ® Dated load. See Life of fsir Thomas 

a primario instituto degenerent Magistro- Pope, p. 226. 
rum regentium Lectiones ordinarise, ut 
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iicience in literatiire^U It iroiild iiav^e !)een furtanate, if Mary’s adteii- 
tion to this work had softened her temper, and enlightened her under- 
standing. She frequently spoke in public with propriety, and always 
with prudence and dignity. 

In the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, which soon fol- 
lowed, when the return of protestantism might have been expected to 
produce a speedy change for the better, puritanism began to prevail; 
and, as the first fervours of a new sect are always violent, retarded for 
some time the progress of ingenuous and useful knowledge. The 
scriptures being translated into English, and every man assuming a 
right to dictate in matters of faith, and to choose his own principles, 
weak heads drew false conclusions, and erected an infinite variety of 
petty religions. Such is the abuse which attends the best designs, that 
the meanest reader of the New^ Testament thought he had a lull com- 
prehension of the most mysterious metaphysical doctrines in the Chri- 
stian faith ; and scorned to acqn.iesee in the sober and rational expo- 
sitions of such difficult subjects, which he might have received from a 
competent and intelligent teaelier, whom it was liis dnty to follow. 
The bulk of the people, who now possessed the means of discussing all 
theological topics, from their situation and circumstances in life, were 
naturally averse to the splendor, the dominion, and the opulence of an 
hierarchy, and disclaimed the yoke of episcopal jurisdiction. The new 
deliverance from the numerous and burthensome superstitions of the 
papal communion drove many pious refi^rmers into the contrary ex- 
treme, and the rage of opposition ended in a devotion entirely spiritual 
and abstracted. External forms were abolished, as impediments to the 
visionary reveries of a mental intercourse with heaven ; and because 
the churcli of Rome had carried ceremonies to an absurd excess, the 
use of any ceremonies was deemed unlawful. The love of new doc- 
trines and anew worship, the triumph of gaining proselytes, and the 
persecutions which accompanied these licentious zealots, all contributed 
to fan the flame of enthusiasm. The genius of this refined and false 
species of religion, which defied the salutary checks of all hiTiman au- 
thority, when operating in its full force, was attended with consequences 
not less pernicious to society, although less likely to last, than those 
■which flowed from the establishment of the antient superstitions. 
During this unsettled state of things, the English reformed clergy who 
had fled into Germany from the menaces of queen Mary, returned 
home in great numbers : and in consideration of their'Suflerings and 
learning, and their abilities to vindicate the principles of a national 
church erected in opposition to that of Rome, many of them w^ere pre- 
ferred to bishopricks, and other eminent ecclesiastical stations Thes e. 
divines brought back wdtii them into England those narrow principles 
concerning church-government and ceremonies, which they had imbi- 
bed in tlie petty states and republics abroad, where the Calvinistie. dis- 

Loud. I54S. ksl. ’ 
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cipline was adopted, and where they had lived like a society of philo- 
sophers ; but which were totally inconsistent with the nature of a more 
extended church, established in a great and magnificent nation, and re- 
quiring an uniform system of policy, a regular subordination of officers, 
a solemnity of public worship, and an observance of exterior institutions. 
They were, however, in the present circumstances, thought to be the 
most proper instruments to be employed at the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs ; not only for the purpose of vindicating the new establishment 
by argument and authority, but of eradicating every trace of the papal 
corruptions by their practice and example, and of elFectually fixing tlie 
reformation embraced by the church of England on a durable basis. 
But, unfortunately, this measure, specious and expedient as it appeared 
at first, tended to destroy that constitution which it was designed to 
support, and to counteract those principles which had been implanted 
by Cranmer in the reformed system of our religion. Their reluctance 
or refusal to conform, in a variety of instances, to the established cere- 
monies, and their refinements in theological discipline, filled the church 
with the most violent divisions ; and introduced endless intricate dis- 
putations, not on fundamental doctrines of solid importance to the real 
interests of Christianity, but on positive points of idle and empty spe- 
culation, which admitting no elegance of composition, and calling forth 
no vigour of abilities, exercised the learning of the clergy in the most 
barbarous and barren field of controversial divinity, and obstructed 
every pursuit of polite or manly erudition. Even the conforming clergy, 
from their want of penetration, and from their attachment to authori- 
ties, contributed to protract these frivolous and unbecoming contro- 
versies : for if, in their vindication of the sacerdotal vestments, and of 
the cross of baptism, instead of arguing from the jews, the primitive 
Christians, the fathers, councils, and customs, they had only appealed to 
common sense and the nature of things, the propriety and expediency 
of those formalities would have been much more easily and more clearly 
demonstrated. To these inconveniencies we must add, that the com- 
mon ecclesiastical preferments were so much diminished by the seizure 
and alienation of impropriations, in the late depredations of the church, 
and which continued to be carried on with the same spirit of rapacity 
in thejeign of Elizabeth, that few persons were regularly bred to the 
church, or, in other words, received a learned education. Hence, almost 
any that offered themselves were, without distinction or examination, 
admitted to the sacred function. Insomuch that in the year 1 560 , an in- 
junction was directed to the bishop of London from his metropolitan, 
requiring him to forbear ordaining any more artificers and other illite- 
rate persons who exercised secular occupations h But as the evil was 
unavoidable, this caution took but little effect^. About the year 1563 , 

^ Strype’s Grindal, B. i. ch. iv. b. 40. reformed religion. The first mechanic who ' 

^ Numerous illuminated artificers began left his lawful calling to vindicate the cause 

early to preach and write in defence of the of the catholics, was one Miles Hoggard, 
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there were only two divines, and those of higher rank, the president of 
Magdalen college^, and the dean of Christ Church, who were capable 
of preaching the public sermons before the university of Oxford I 
will mention one instance of the extreme ignorance of our inferior 
clergy about the middle of the sixteenth century. In the year 1570, 
Horne, bishop of Winchester, enjoined the minor canons of his cathe- 
dral to get by memory, every week, one chapter of saint PauFs epistles 
in Latin : and this formidable task, almost beneath the abilities of an 
ordinary school-boy, was actually repeated by some of them, before tlie 
bishop, dean, and prebendaries, at a public episcopal visitation of that 
church”^ It is well known that a set of homilies was published to sup- 
ply their incapacity in composing sermons; but it should be remem- 
bered that one reason for prescribing this authorized S 5 ’'stem of doctrine, 
was to prevent preachers from disturbing the peace of the church by 
disseminating their own novel and indigested opinions. 

The taste for Latin composition in tlie reign of Elizabeth, notwith- 
standing it was fashionable both to write and speak in that language, 
was much worse than in the reign of Henry the Eighth, wlien juster 
models were studied, and when the novelty of classical literature excited 
a general emulation to imitate the Roman authors. The Latinity of 
Aschanfs prose has little elegance. The versification and phraseology 
of Buchanan’s Latin poetry are splendid and sonorous, but not marked 
with the chaste graces and simple ornaments of the Augustan age. One 
is surprised to find the learned archbishop Grindal, in the statutes of a 
school which he founded, and amply endowed, recommending such bar- 
barous and degenerate classics as Palingenius, Sedulius, and Ih-uden- 
tius, to be taught in his new foundation®. These, indeed, were the 
classics of a reforming bishop: but the well-meaning prelate would 
have contidbuted much more to the success of his intended reformation, 
by directing books of better taste and less piety. That classical litera- 
ture, and the public instruction of youth, were now in the lowest state, 
we may collect from a provision in archbishop Parker s foundation oi‘ 
three scholarships at Cambridge, in the year 1567* He orders that the 
scholars, who are appointed to be elected from three the most consider- 


a shoe-maker or hosier, of London j wlio, 
in the reign of queen Mary, wrote a pam- 
phlet entitled, The Displaj/ing of protest- 
ants, and sundry their practices, &c. 
Lond. 1556, 12mo. This piece soon ac- 
quired importance by being answered by 
Lawrence Humphrey, and other eminent 
reformers. He printed other pieces of the 
same tendency. He was likewise an En- 
glish poet ; and I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning him in that character, 
as I could not have ventured to give him 
a place in the series of our poetry. He 
wrote the Mirrour of Love, Lond, 1555. 
4to. Dedicated to queen Mary. Also 


the Pathway to the To wre of Perfection, 
Lond. 1556. 4to. with some other pieces. 

^ Doctor Lawrence Humphrey, men- 
tioned in the last note. Of whom it will 
not be improper to observe further in this 
place, tliat about the year 1553, he wrote 
an Episiola de Greek Uferu et Jhmeri 
lectione et imUatione ml preesidem et soetos 
collegii Magdalene, Omn. In the Cornu- 
copia of Hadrian Junius, Basil. 1558. fob 

“ Wood, lit supr. i. 285. 

” Registr. Horne, Episc. Wintom (bl. 
80. b. 

® Strype’s Grindali B. ii, ch. ,\vii. p. 312. 
This was in 1583. 
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able scbools in Kent and Norfolk, shall be ht\Ht aird a pled s(?}u fi- 
lers, well instructed in the grammar, and, if it may he, such as eaa make 
a t^erse'^r It became fashionable in this reign to study (lr(‘ek at court. 
The maids of honour indulged their ideas of sentimental atiletion in 
the sublime contemplation of Plato's Phaedo : and the queen, who 
understood Gi'eek better than the canons of Windsor, and was cei-tainly 
a much greater pedant than her successor James the First, translated 
Isocrates^. But this passion for the Greek language soon ended udiere 
t began : nor do we find that it improved the national taste, or influ- 
enced the writings, of the age of Elizabeth. 

Ail changes of rooted establishments, especially of a national religion, 
are attended with shocks and convulsions, nnpropitious to the repose 
of science and study. But these unavoidable inconvenicncies last not 
long. When the liberal genius of protestantism had perfected its work, 
and the first fanaticisms of well-meaning but misguided zealots had siil)- 
sided, every species of useful and elegant knowledge recovered its 
strength, and arose with, new vigour. Acquisitions, whether in theo- 
logy or humanity, were no longer exclusively confined to the clergy : 
the laity eagerly embraced those pursuits from which they had long 
been unjustly restrained : and, soon after the reign of Elizabeth, men 
attained that state of general improvement, and those situations wit^i 
respect to literature and life, in which they have ever since perse veri'd. 

But it remains to bring home, and to apply, this ehange in the sen- 
timents of mankiri^^ our main subject. The customs, institutions, 
traditions, and religion of the middle ages, were favorable to poetry. 
Their pageants, processions, spectacles, and ceremonies, were friendly 
to imagery, to personification and allegory. Ignorance and superstition, 
so opposite to the real interests of human society, are the parents of 
imagination. The very devotion of the Gothic times was romantic. 
The catholic worship, besides that its numerous exterior appendages 
were of a picturesque and even of a poetical nature, disposed the mind 
to a state of deception, and encouraged, or rather authorised, every 
species of credulity : its visions,, miracles, and legends, propagated a 
general propensity to the Marvellous, and strengthened the belief of 
spectres, demons, witches, and incantations. These illusions were 
heightened by churches of a wonderful mechanism, and constructed on 
such principles of inexplicable architecture as had a tendency to im- 
press the soul with every false sensation of religious fear. The savage 
pomp and the capricious heroism of the baronial manners, were replete 
with incident, adventure, and enterprise : and the intractable genius of 
the feudal policy, held forth those irregularities of conduct, discordan- 
cies of interest, and dissimilarities of situation, that framed rich mate- 
rials for the minstrel-muse. The tacit compact of fashion, which pro- 
edit. 1589. And KpistoL lib. i. p. ID. ut 
supr. 
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motes civility by diffusing iiabits of uniformity, and therefore destroys 
peculiarities of character and situation, had not yet operated upon life : 
nor had domestic convenience abolished iinv/ieldy magnificence. Lite- 
rature, and a better sense of things, not only banished these barbarities, 
but superseded the mode of composition which was formed upon tiieiii. 
Romantic poetry gave way to the force of reason and inquiry ; as its 
own inchanted palaces and gardens instantaneously vanished, when tlie 
Christian champion displayed the shield of truth, and baffled tlie cliariii 
of the necromancer. The study of the classics, together with a colder 
magic and a tamer mythology, introduced method into compisition: 
ahd the universal ambition of rivalling those new patterns of excelienee, 
the faultless models of Greece and Rome, produced that bane of in- 
vention, Imitation. Erudition was made to act upon genius. Fancy 
was weakened by reflection and philosophy. The fashion of treating 
every thing scientifically, applied speculation and theory to the arts of 
writing. Judgment was advanced aliove imagination, and rules of cri- 
ticism were established. Tlie brave eccentricities of original genius, 
and the daring hardiness of native thought, were intimidated by meta- 
physical sentiments of perfection and refinement. Setting aside the 
consideration of the more solid advantages, W’hich are obvious, and are 
not the distinct object of our contemplation at present, the lover of true 
poetry will ask, what have we gained by this revolution ? It may be 
answered, much good sense, good taste, and good criticism. But, in the 
mean time, we have lost a set of manners, and a system of maelanery, 
more suitable to the pur|)oses of poetry, than those wliieh lia\'e been 
adopted in their place. We have jjarted with extravagancies that are 
above propriety, witli incredibilities tiiat are more acceptable than truth, 
and with fictions that are more valuable than reality. 


SECTION XXXVIL , ' 

PetrarcJis somiets. Lord Sim'cp, His edmatmi, travels^ mistressy Uft, 
and, poetry . He is the first nsHter of hlank-vco^se. Italian bkmk-verse* 
' Su7'rey the first English classic poet. 

Our communications and intercourse with Italy, which began to pre- 
vail about the beginning of the sixteenth century, not only introduced 
the studies of classical literature into England, but gave a new turn to 
our vernacular poetry. At this period, Petrarch still continiuul the 
most favorite poet of the Italians; and had established a manner, which 
was universally adopted and imitated by his ingexuous countrymen. In 
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tlie mean time, the courts both of France and England were distinguished 
for their elegance. Francis the First had changed the state of letters 
in France, by mixing gallantry witli learning, and by admitting the la- 
dles to his court in company with the ecclesiastics His carotisals were 
celebrated with a brilliancy and a festivity unknown to the ceremonious 
shows of former princes. Flenry the Eighth vied with Francis in these 
gaieties. His ambition, which could not bear a rival even in diversions, 
was seconded by liberality of disposition and a love of ostentation. For 
Henry, with many boisterous qualities, 'was magnificent and affable. Had 
he never murdered his wives, his politeness to the fair sex would re- 
main unimpeached. His martial sports were unincumbered by the bar- 
baric pomp of the antient chivah-y, and softened by the growing habits 
of more rational manners. He was attached to those spectacles and 
public amusements, in which beauty assumed a principal share; and 
his frequent masques and tournaments encouraged a high spirit of ro- 
mantic courtesy. Poetry was the natural accompaniment of thc‘se re- 
finements. Henry himself was a leader and a chief character in these 
pageantries, and at the same time a reader and a writer of verses. The 
language and the manners of Italy were esteemed and studied. The 
sonnets of Petrarch were the great models of composition. They en- 
tered into the genius of the fashionable manners : and in a court of such 
a complexion, Petrarch of course became the popular j)oot. Henry 
Howard earl Surrey, with a mistress perhaps as beautiful as Laura, and 
at least with Petrarch’s passion if not his taste, led the w'ay to grciat im- 
provements in English poetry, by a happy imitation of Petrarch, and 
other Italian poets, who had been most successful in painting the anx- 
ieties of love with pathos and propriety. 

Lord Surrey’s life throws so much light on the character and sub- 
jects of his poetry, that it is almost impossible to consider the one, with- 
out exhibiting a few anecdotes of the other. He was the son and grand- 
son of two lords treasurers dukes of Norfolk ; and in his early cluldhood 
discovered the most promising marks of lively parts and an active 
mind. 

While a boy, he was habituated to the modes of a court at Windsor- 
castle ; where he resided, yet under the care of proper instructors, in 
the quality of a companion to Henry Fitzroy, duke of Richmond, a na- 
tural son of king Henry the Eighth, and of the highest expectations. 

This young nobleman, wbo also bore other titles and honours, was 
the child of Flenry ’s affection ; not so much on account of his hopeful 
abilities, as for a reason insinuated by lord Herbert, and at which those 
who know Henry’s history and character will not be surp.rised, because 
he equally and strongly resembled both his father and mother. 

A friendship of the closest kind commencing between these two il- 
lustrious youths, about the year 1530, they were botli removed to Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s college at Oxford, then universally frequented, as well 
See supra, voL ii. Sect. XXXV. 
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for the excellence as the noyelty of its institution ; for it was one of the 
first seminaries of an English university, that professed to explode the 
pedantries of the old barbarous philosophy, and to cultivate the graces 
of polite literature. Two years afterwards, for the purpose of accjuiring 
every accomplishment of an elegant education, the earl accompanied his 
noble friend and fellow-pupil into France, where they received king 
Henry, on his arrival at Calais to visit Francis the First, with a most 
magnificent retinue. The friendship of these two young noblemen %vas 
soon strengthened by a new tie ; for Richmond married tlie lady Mary 
Howard, Surrey’s sister. Richmond, however, appears to have died in 
the year 1536, about the age of seventeen, having never cohabited with 
his wife^. It was long, before Surrey forgot the untimely loss of this 
amiable youth, the friend and associate of his childhood, and who nearly 
resembled himself in genius, refinement of manners, and liberal acqui- 
sitions. 

The FAIR Geraldine, the general object of lord Surrey’s passion- 
ate sonnets, is commonly said to have lived at Florence, and to have 
been of the family of the Gerald! of that city. This is a mistake, jet 
not entirely without grounds, propagated by an easy misappreliension 
of an expression in one of our poet’s odes, and a passage in Draytoms 
heroic epistles. She was undoubtedly one of the daugliters of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare. But it will be necessary to transcribe wliat 
our author himself has said of this celebrated lady. The history of one 
who caused so memorable and so poetical a passion naturally excites 
curiosity, and will justify an investigation, which, on many a similar 
occasion, would properly be censured as frivolous and impertinent. 


From Tuskane came my ladies worthy race ; 

Faire Florence was sometyme iier° auncient seate : 
The westerne yie, whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs, furst gave her lively heate: 
Fostred she was with milke of Irishe brest ; 

Her sire an carle ; her dame of princes blood : 

From tender yeres in Britain did she rest 
With a kinges child, who tasteth ghostly food, 
Honsdon did first present her to mine eyen: 

Bright is her hewe, and Geraldine she hight, 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 

And Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her sight^l 


lliese notices, it must be confessed, are obscure and indirect. But 
a late elegant biographer * has, with the most happy sagacity, solved 


Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 68. 

^ i. e. their. Fol. 5. edit. 1557. 

^ [Horace Walpole, afterwards earl of 
Orford, whose ingenious fabric of hypo- 
thetical illustration has been levelled like 


that of Alnaschar by the awakening force 
of fact. See Life of Lord Surrey in the 
edit, of English Poets by Mr. Alex. Chal- 
mers, and Dr. Notes Memoirs before the 
works of Surrey and Wyatt.— -Park.] 
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the difficulties of this little enigmatical ode, which had been before 
either neglected and unattempted as inexplicable, or rendered more un- 
intelligible by false conjectures. I readily adopt Mr. Walpole’s key 
to the, genealogy of the matchless Geraldine®. 

Her poetical appellation is almost her real name. Gerald Fitzgerald, 
above mentioned, earl of Kildare in the reign of Henry tlie Eighth, 
married a second wife, Margaret daughter of Thomas Gray, marquis 
of Dorset; by whom he had three daughters, Margaret, Elisabeth, and 
Cicely. Margaret was born deaf and dumb ; and a lady who could 
neither hear nor answer her lover, and who wanted the means of contri- 
buting to the most endearing reciprocations, can hardly be supposed to 
have been the cause of any vehement effusions of amorous panegyric. 
We may therefore safely pronounce Elisabeth or Cicely to have been 
Surrey’s favorite. It was probably Elisabeth, as she seems always to 
have lived in England. 

Every circumstance of the sonnet evidently coincides with this state 
of the case. But, to begin with the first line, it will naturally be asked, 
what was lady Elisabeth Gerald’s connection with Tuscany? The be- 
gimiiiigs of noble families, like those of nations, often owe somewhat 
to fictitious embellishment; and our genealogists uniformly assert, that 
the family of Fitzgerald derives its origin from Otho, a descendant, of 
the dukes of Tuscany; that they migrated into England imderthe reign 
of king Alfred, whose annals are luckily too scanty to contradict such 
an account; and were from England speedily transplanted into Ireland., 
Her father was an Irish earl, resident at his earldom of Kildare ; and 
she was consequently born and nursed in Ireland, Her mother, adds 
the sonnet, was of princely parentage. Here is a no less exact corre- 
spondence with the line of the lady’s pedigree : for Thomas, marquis of 
Dorset, was son of queen Elizabeth Gray, daughter of the duchess of 
Bedford, descended from the royal house of Luxemburgh. The poet 
acquaints^ us, that he first saw her at Hunsdon. This notice, which 
seems of an indifferent nature and quite extraneous to the question, 
abundant^ corroborates our conjecture. Flundsdon-house in Hertford- 
shire was a new palace built by Flenry the Eighth, and chiefly for tlie 
purpose of educating his children. The lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald was 
second cousin to Flenry s daughters the princesses Pvlary and Elisabeth, 
who were both educated at Hunsdon k At this royal nursery she th(‘r(i- 
fore imlcd of costly foode with hinges childe, that is, livecl while a girl 
with the young princesses her relations, as a companion in their t'duca- 
tion. At the same time, and on the same ])lan, our earl of Surrey re-' 
sided at Wiudsor-oastle, as I have already remarked, with the young 
duke of Hichmond. It is natural to suppose, that he sonietinnis visited 
the princesses at Flunsdon, in company with the young duke their 
brother, where he must have also seen the fair Geralds iic : yet by the 

CfitaL Roy. and XoUle Aullior«, vol.i. ^ Strvpc, Ecd. Mcio, vo!. i. Appeiid. 
p, 105. edit. 1750. ' Numb, 71, 
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nature of his situation at Windsor, which implied a degree of confine- 
ment, he was hindered from visiting her at Hunsdon so oiteii as he 
wished. He therefore pathetically laments. 


Windsor,’ alas, doth chase me from her sight I 

But although the earl first beheld this lady at the palace of Hunsdon, 
yet, as we further learn from the sonnet, he was first struck with her 
incomparable beauty, and his passion connneiiced, at Hampton-court. 


Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ! 

That is, and perhaps on occasion of some splendid masque or carousal, 
when the lady Elisabeth Fitzgerald, with the princesses Mary and Elisa- 
beth, and their brother Richmond, with the young lord Surrey, were 
invited by the king to Hampton-court. 

In the mean time we must remember, that the lord Leonard Gray, 
uncle to lord Gerald Fitzgerald, was deputy of Ireland for the young duke 
of Richmond : a connection, exclusive of all that has been said, which 
would alone account for Surrey’s acquaintance at least witli tliis lad)’. 
It is also a reason, to say no more, why the earl should have regarrh'd 
her from the first with a particular attention, which afterwards grew 
into the most passionate attachment. She is supposed to have lu'C'u 
maid of honour to queen Catharine. But there are three of Henry s 
queeni of that name. For obvious reasons, how^ever, we may ventin'c 
to say, that queen Catharine Floward was Geraldine’s queen. 

It is not precisely known at what period the carl of Surrey Ix'gan his 
travels* They have the air of a romance. He made the tour of Eur()|)e 
in the true spirit of chivalry, and with the ideas of an ximadis ; 
clairaing the unparalleled charms of his mistress, and prepared to de- 
fend the cause of her beauty with the weapons of knight-errantry. 
Nor was this adventurous journey performed without the intervention 
of an enchanter. The first city in Italy which he proposed to visit 
was Florence,, the capital of Tuscany, and the original .seat of the an- 
cestors of his Geraldine. In his way thither, he passed a few days at 
the emperor’s court; wdiere he became acquainted with Cornelius 
Agrippa, a celebrated adept in natural magic. This visionary philoso- 
pher showed our hero, in a mirror of glass, a living image of Geral- 
dine, reclining on a couch, sick, and reading one of his most tender 
sonnets by a waxen taper Flis imagination, which wanted not the 

K Drayton, Her. Epist— Howard to ard, earl of Surrey, as his page. Onpru- 
Geraldine, V. 57. ceeding to the Emperor’s court it was 

[Mr, Warton certainly seems to speak agreed between them to change names 

jis tiiough this visionary display of the fair and characters, that the earl might take 

Geraldine had been an artu.il exhibition; more liberty of behaviour; and bcco- 

whereas it was the romantic iiivention of ming familiarly acqitabsted with Cornelius 
Tom Nash in his fanciful Life of Jacke Agrippa, I, (says Nash,) because I was 

Wilton, printed in 151) 1, Nasii under the his suborned Lordc and Master, desired 

character of his hero professes to iiuve tra- him to see the lively image of Geraidine, 
veiled in company with Lonl Henry How- his love, in the glasse, and what at that 
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flattering representations and artificial incentives of illusion, was heated 
anew by this interesting and aflecting spectacle. Inflamed with every 
enthusiasm of the most romantic passion, he liastened to Florence ; and, 
on his arrival, immediately published a deflance against any person who 
could handle a lance and was in love, whether Christian, Je'vv, Turk, 
Saracen, or Canibal, who should presume to dispute the superiority of 
Geraldine’s beauty*. As the lady was pretended to be of Tuscan ex- 
traction, the pride of the Florentines was flattered on this occasion : and 
the grand duke of Tuscany permitted a general and unmolested ingress 
into his dominions of the combatants of ail countries, till tliis important 
trial should be decided. The challenge was accepted, and the earl vic- 
torious^ The shield which he presented to the duke before the tour- 
nament began, is exhibited in Vertue’s valuable plate of the Arundel 
family, and was actually in the possession of the late duke of Norfolk I 
' These heroic vanities did not, however, so totally engross the time 
which Surrey spent in Italy, as to alienate his mind from letters : he 
studied with the greatest success a critical knowledge of the Italian 
tongue, and that he iniglit give new lustre to the name of Geraldine, 
attained a just taste for the peculiar graces of the Italian poetry. 

Fie -was recalled to England for some idle reason by the king, much 
sooner than he expected : and he returned home, the most elegant tra- 
veller, the most polite lover, the most learned nobleman, and the most 
accomplished gentleman, of his age. Dexterity in tilting, and graceful- 
ness in managing a horse under arms, were excellencies now viewed 
with a critical eye, aiid practised with a high degree of emulation. In 
1540, at a tournament held in the presence of the court at IV'estminster, 
and in which the principal of the nobility were engaged, Surrey was 
distinguished above the rest for his address in the use and exercise of 
arms. But his martial skill was not solely displayed in the parade and 
ostentation of these domestic combats. In 1542, he marched into Scot- 
land, as a chief commander in his father’s army : and was conspicuous 

If on the guilt tree in the list he set 
Thy pretty, lovely, pretty counterfeit * ; 

Ail planet-struck with those two stars, 
thy eyne, 

(Out-shining farre his heav’nly Geral- 
dme) 

There no staffe be shiver’d— none 
dare 

-A beautie with Amanda’s to compare. 

p. "73. Park.]' 

^ Wood, ubi supr. 

^ Wal|K)le, Anecd. Faint. I lit [The 
shield is still preserved at Norfolk House. 
Dr. Nott, who rejects the story of the tour- 
nament as an idle fable, conceives the 
shield to have been a later actpisitiou of 
'the Norfolk damiiy.---FRicjE.J 


^ i. e, pk'iurc. 


instant she did and with whom she was 
talking. He showed her us without more 
ado, sicke, weeping on her bedde, and re- 
solved all into devoute religion for the 
absence of her lorde. At the sight thereof 
he Could in no wise refrayne, though he 
had tooke upon him the condition of a 
servant, but he must forthwith frame an 
extemporal dittee.” This ditty Nash pro- 
vided: it begins: 

All soule, no earthly flesh, why dost thou 
fade? Park.] 

* [Hooker thus alludes to this challenge 
in his Amanda, &c. 1653. 

Were travel’ d now to Tuskanie 

Off’ring to reach his gauntlet out for thee ; 
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for his conduct and bravery at the memorable battle of Flodden-fieldy 
where James the Fourth of Scotland was killed'^* The next year, %ve 
find the career of his victories impeded by an obstacle which no valour 
could resist. The censures of the church have humiliated the greatest 
heroes : and he was imprisoned in Windsor-castle for eating flesh in 
Lent. The prohibition had been renewed or strengthened by a recent 
proclamation of the king. I mention this circumstance, not only £is it 
marks his character, impatient of any controul, and careless of very se- 
rious consequences which often arise from a contempt of petty formal- 
ities, but as it gave occasion to one of his most sentimental and pathetic 
sonnets^ In 1544, he was field-marshal of the English army in the ex- 
pedition to Bologne, which he took. In that age, love and arms con- 
stantly went together; and it was amid the fatigues of this protracted 
campaign, that he composed his last sonnet called the Fansie of a 
wearied Lover^, 

But as Surrey’s popularity increased, his interest declined with the 
king ; whose capiices and jealousies grew more violent with his years 
and infirmities. The brilliancy of Surrey’s character, his celebrity in 
the military science, his general abilities, his wit, learning, and affabi- 
lity, were viewed by Henry with disgust and suspicion. It was in vain 
that he possessed every advantageous qualiffcation, which could adorn 
the scholar, the courtier, and the soldier. In proportion as he was amiable 
in the eyes of the people, he became formidable to the king. His rising 
reputation was misconstrued into a dangerous ambition, and gave 
birth to accusations equally groundless and frivolous. He was suspected 
of a design to marry the princess Mary ; and, by that alliance, of ap- 
proaching to a possibility of wearing the crown. It was insinuated, 
that he convei’sed with foreigners, and held a correspondence with car- 
dinal Pole. 

The addition of the escocheon of Edward the Confessor to his own, - 
although used by the family of Norfolk for many years, and justified by 
the authority of the heralds, was a sufficient foundation for an impeach- 
ment of high treason. These motives were privately aggravated by those 
preiudices, with which Henry remembered the misbehaviour of Catha- 
rine Howard, and which were extended to all that lady’s relations. At 
length, the earl of Surrey fell a sacrifice to the peevish injustice of a 
merciless and ungrateful master. Notwithstanding his eloquent and 
masculine defence, which even in the cause of guilt itself would have 
proved a powerful persuasive, he was condemned by the prepared suf- 
frage of a servile and obsequious jury, and beheaded on Tower-hiU in 
the year 1547^". In the mean time we should remember, that Surrey’s 


^ [The battle of Flodden-Iield was fought 
in 1513.— Price.] ^ Pol. 6. 7. 

^ Fal. 18. See Dugd. Baron, il. p.275. 

See Stowe, Cliron. p. 592. Clial" 
loner, de Republ. Angl. instaurand. lib. ii. 
p.45. 


[The earl’s body was conveyed to 
Pramlingham in Suffolk, and a Latin epi- 
taph i>Iaced on his tomb, which dates Ins 
immature decease in 1546. See Hist. 
Anecd. of the Howards, p. 28. — Park.] 
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public conduct was not on all occasions quite unexceptionable. In the 
affair of Bologne he had made a false step. This had offended the king. 
But Heiiry, when once offended, could never forgive. And wlien Hert- 
ford was sent into France to take the command, he could not refrain 
from dropping some reproachful expressions against a measure which 
seemed to impeach his personal courage. Conscious of his high birth 
and capacity, he was above the little attentions of caution and reserve; 
and he too frequently neglected to consult his own situation, and tiie 
king’s temper. It was his misfortune to serve a nioriarch, whose re- 
sentments, wdiich were easily provoked, could only be satislied by the 
most severe revenge. Henry brought those men to the block, which 
other monarciis would have only disgraced. 

Among these anecdotes of Surrey’s life, I had almost forgot to men- 
tion what became of his amour with the fair Geraldiiie. We lament to 
find that Surrey’s devotion to this lady did not end in a wedding, and 
» that all his gallantries and verses availed so little ! No memoirs of that 
incurious age have informed us whether her beauty was equalled by 
her cruelty ; or whether her ambition prevailed so far over her grati- 
tude, as to tempt her to prefer the solid glories of a more splendid title 
and ample fortune, to the challenges and the compliments of so magna- 
nimous, so faitliful, and so eloquent a lover. She appears, however, to 
have been afterwards the third wife of Edward Clinton, earl of Lincoln. 
Such also is the power of time and accident over amorous vows, that 
even Surrey himself outlived the violence of his passion. He married 
Frances, daughter of John earl of Oxford, by whom he left several 
children. One of Ms daughters, Jane countess of Westmoreland, was 
among the learned ladies of that age, and became famous for her know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages’^. 

Surrey’s poems were in high reputation with his cotemporaries, and 
for many years afterwards. He is thus characterised by the author of 
the old Arte of English Poesxe, wdiose opinion remained long as a 
rule of criticism. In the latter end of the same kinges [Henry] raigne, 
spronge up a new company of courtly makers, of whom sir Thomas Wyat 
the elder and Henry earle of Surrey were the two chieftaines, who 
having travailed into Italic, and there tasted the sweete and stately 
measures and stile of the Italian poesie, as novices newly crept out of 
the schooles of Dante, ^riosto, and Petrarch, they greatly polished our 
rude and homely manner of vulgar poesie from that it had bene before, 
and for that cause may justly be sayd the first reformers of our English 
raeeter and stile®.” And again, towards the close of the same cliapter, 
Henry earle of Surrey, and sir Thomas Wyat, between wlmni I finde 
very little difference, I repute them (as before) for the two chief lan- 
terncs of light to all others that have since employed their pcniK\s upon 
English poesie : their conceits were loftie, tlieir stiles stately, their con- 

"" Dugd. Buron, i. 533. ii. 275. « Lib. i. ch. xxxL p. 48. edit. 1589. 
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veyance cleanly, tlieir ternies proper, tlieir meetre sweete and well-pro- 
portioned, in all imitating very naturally and studiously tlieir inaister 
Francis PetrarcliaP.” I forbear to recite the testimonies of Lelaiid, Syd- 
ney, Tiirberville, Churchyard, and Drayton'^*. Nor have these pieces, 
although scarcely known at present, been without the panegyric of more 
recent times. Surrey is praised by Waller and Fenton ; and lie seems 
to have been a favourite with Pope. Pope, in Windsor-Rohest, ha- 
ving compared his patron lord Granville with Surrey, he wrs imme- 
diately reprinted, but without attracting many readers^. It was vainly 
imagined, that all the -world would eagerly wisli to purchase tlie v'orks 
of a neglected antient English poet, whom Pope had called the Gran- 
LLE of a former age. So rapid are the revolutions of our language, 
and such the uncertainty of literary fame, that Philips, Milton's nephew, 
who wrote about the year 1674, has remarked, that in his time Surrey's 
poetry was antiquated and totally forgotten 

Our* authors Songes ani> Sonnettes, as they have been stiled, 
were first collected and printed at London by Tottell, in 1557®. As it 
happens in collections of this kind, they are of various merit. Surrey 
is said, by the ingenious author [editor] of the Muses Library, to 
have been the first who broke through the fashion of stanzas, and wrote 
in the heroic couplet. But all Surrey's poems are in the alternate 
rhyme; nor, had this been true, is the other position to be granted. 
Chaucer’s Prologues and most of the Canterbury Tales arq written in 
long verse : nor was the use of the couplet resumed, till late in the 
reign of Elisabeth f. 


P Ibid. p. 50. 

* [Otliex* early testimonials were offer- 
ed by Tusser, Harvey, Whitney, Googe, 
Peacham and R. Fletcliei*. I cite the first 
and last of these on account of the rarity 
of the books in which they occur. 

What lookest thou here for to have ? 

Trim verses, thy fansie to please? 

Of Surry, so famous, that crave ; 

Looke nothing hut rudeness in these, 

Prehice to A himdreth good Pointes of 
Husbandry, edit. 1570. 

Had your (P. Henry’s) praise been limn’d 
with learned pen 

Of princely Surrey, once a poet sweet, 
Sir Thomas Wyat, or like gentlemen, 
They on this theame discoursers had beene 
meet. 

R. Fletcher’s Nine English Worthies, 1 606. 
4to. p. 51. — Park.] 

^ By Sewell 1 ? i 7. Reprinted by Curl,ib. 
Theatr. Poetar. p. 67. edit. 1674. 12mo. 

* In quarto. It is extraordinary, that 
A. Wood should not have known this edi- 
tion. Another edition appeared in 1565. 


Others, in 1574. — 1585. — 1587. — Others 
appeared afterwards. 

[Dr. Nott has ascertained that there 
were two editidns in 1557, Others not in- 
cluded by Mr. Warton appeared in 1567 
and 1569, The reprint by M cares, pub- 
lished with Sewell’s biography of Surrey, 
is one of the most slovenly and defectivx" 
books that has appeared. — Park.] 

f [A passing tribute both to Chaucer 
and Surrey may here he noticed from a 
very rare miscellany published in 157S, 
and entitled A Gorgeous Gallery of gal- 
lant Inventions.” 

If Chaucer yet did lyve 
Whose English tongue did passe 
Who sucked dry Parnassus spring 
And dranke the juice there wa$j 
If Surrey had not scakle 
The height of J ove his throne 
Unto whose head a pillo%v softe 
Became Mount Helicon ; 

They with their Muses could 
Not have pronounct the fame 
Of D. faire dame, &c.— Park.] 
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In the sonnets of Surrey, we are surprised to find nothing of that 
metaphysical cast which marks the Italian poets, his supposed masters, 
especially Petrarch. Surrey’s sentiments are for the most part natural 
and unaffected ; arising from his own feelings, and dictated by the 
present circumstances'*. His poetry is alike unembarrassed by learned 
allusions, or elaborate conceits. If our author copies Petrarch, it is 
Petrarch’s better manner : when he descends from his Platonic abstrac- 
tions, his refinements of passion, his exaggerated com|)liments, and his 
play upon opposite sentiments, into a track of tenderness, simplicity, and 
nature, Petrarch would have been a better poet had he been a worse 
scliolar. Our author’s mind w^as not too much overlaid by learning. 

The following is the poem above mentioned, in which he laments 
his imprisonment in Windsor Castle. But it is rather an elegy than a 
sonnet. 

So cruell prison, how could betyde, alas, 

As proude Windsor^ I where I, in lust and joy 
Wyth a kynges sonne"^ my childyshe years did passe, 

In greater feastes than Priam’s sonnes of Troye. 

Where eche swete place returnes a taste full sower: 

The large grene courtes where we were wont to liove^, 

Wyth eyes cast up into the mayden’s tower v, 

And easy sighes, such as folke drawx in love : 


* [Dr. Henry observes that English po- 
etry, till refined by Surrey, degenerated 
into metrical chronicles or tasteless alle- 
gories. Hist, of Eng. xii. 292. Dr. An- 
derson deems his love verses equal to the 
best in our language ; while in harmony 
of numbers, perspicuity of expression, and 
facility of phraseology, they approach so 
near the productions of the present age, 
as hardly to be believed they could have 
been produced in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Brit. Poets, i. 59c3. — Park.] 

^ How could the stately castle of Windsor 
become so miserable a prison ? — [Bather : 
what prison could be so miserable as the 
stately castle of Windsor, &c. — P rice.] 

“ In unrestrained gaiety and pleasure. 

^ With the young duke of Richmond. 

* To hover, to loiter in expectation. So 
Chaucer, Troil. and Cress. B. 5. ver. 33. 

But at the yate there she should outride 
With certain folk he /lovid her Pabide. 

y Swift’s joke about the Maids of ho- 
nour being lodged at Windsor in the round 
towel', in queen Anne’s time, is too well 
known and too indelicate to be repeated 
here. But in the present instance, Surrey 
speaks loosely and poetically in making 


the MAIDEN-TOWER, the true reading, the 
I'esidence of the w'omen. The maiden - 
tower was common in other castles, and 
means the principal tower, of the greatest 
strength and defence. Maiden is a cor- 
ruption of the old French Magfie, or Jfrq/nef 
great. Thus Maidenhead (properly May- 
denhithe) in Berkshire, signifies the great 
port or wharf on the river Thames. So 
also, Mayderi-Bradley in Wiltshire is the 
great Bradley. The old Roman camp near 
Dorchester in Dorsetshire, a noble work, is 
called Maiden castUi the capital fortress in 
those parts. We have Maiden-down in 
Somersetshire with the same signification. 
A thousand other instances might be given. 
Hearne, not attending to this etymology, 
absurdly supposes, in one of his Prefaces, 
that a strong bastion in the old walls of 
the city of Oxford, called the Maiden- 
tower, was a prison for confining the 
prostitutes of the town. \Mai Dim are 
two ancient British words signifying a 
g7'eat MIL Thus the Maiden Castle (Edin- 
burgh) is not CastraPiicllarum, but a castle 
upon a high hill. Bradley (though Saxon) 
is comparatively a modern adjunct See 
Baxter’s Glossary, 109-ifi3. — Ritson.J 
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The stately seates, the ladies bright of hewe, 

The daunces shorte, long tales of great delight. 

With wordes and lookes that tygers could but rewe^; 
Where ech of us dyd pleade the others right. 

The palme-play^ where, dispoyled for the game^ 
With dazed eyes° oft we by gleames of love, 

Have myst the ball, and got sight of our dame, 

To bayte^ her eyes whych kept the leads above 

The gravel! grounded, wyth sieves tied on the helmes. 
On fomyng horse, with swordes and frendly hartes; 
Wyth chere^ as though one should another whelmed 
Where we have fought and chased oft with dartes. — 

The secret groves, which ofte we made rcsounde 
Of pleasaunt playnt, and of our ladies prayse, 
llecordyng ofte what grace^^ eche one had found. 
What hope of speeded what dreade of long delayer. 

The wylde forest, the clothed holtes with grenc^, 
With raynes avayled"^, and swift ybreathed horse, 
With crye of houndes, and merry blastes betwene 
Where we did chase the fearful harte of force. 


* pity. ^ at ball. 

^ rendered unfit, or unable, to play. 
[Despoiled, is the spogUalo of the Italian: 
stripped for the game. — Kott.] 

*= dazzled eyes. 

^ to tempt, to catch. 

® The ladies were ranged on the leads, 
or battlements, of the castle to see the 
play. 

^ The ground, or area, was strown with 
gravel, where they were trained in chi- 
valry. 

® A t tournaments they fixed the sleeves 
of their mistresses on some part of their 
armour. 

^ looks. * destroy. 

^ favour with his mistress, 
or, success. 

* the holtes, or thick woods, clothed in 
green. So in another place he says, fol. 3. 

My specled cheeks with Cupid’s hue. 

That is, “Cheeks speckled with,” &c. 

“ With loosened reins. So, in his fourth 
Aeneid, the fleet is “ready to avale” That 
is, to loosen from shore. So again, in Spen- 
ser’s Februarie : 

They wont in the wind wagge their wrig- 
gle tayles 

Pearke as a peacock e, but now it avayles. 


Avmjle their tayles,” to drop or lower. 
So also in his December : 

By that the welked Phebus gan avayle 
His wearie w'aine. 

And in the Faerie Queene, with the true 
spelling, i. 1. 21. Of Nilus: 

But when his latter ebbe gins to avale. 

To vale, or avale, the honnet, was a phrase 
for low'ering the bonnet, or pulling off the 
hat The word occurs in Chaucei*, Troil. 
and Cress, hi. 627. 

That siicliaraine from heaven gan availe. 

And in the fourth book of his Boethius, 
** The light fire ariseth into height, and the 
hevie yerthes availen by their \veightes.” 
pag. 304. col. 2. edit. Urr. From the French 
verb avaler, which is from their adverb 
Aval, downward. See also Hearne’s CJloss. 
Rob.Br. p. 524. Drayton uses this word, 
where perhaps it is not properly under- 
stood. Eel. iv. p. 1404, edit. 1753. 

With that, she gan to vale her head. 
Her cheeks were like the roses red. 
But not a word she said, &c. 

That is, she did not or cover, but 
voted, held down her head for shame. 
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The void eke, that harbourd ub eclt nyglit, 

Wherewith, alas, reviveth in my brest 
The sweete accord! Such slopes as yet delyght: 

The pleasant dreames, the quiet bed of rest 

The secret though tes imparted with such trust; 

The wanton talke, the dyvers cliange of playe; 

The friendship sworne, eche promise kept so just, 

Wherewith we past the winter nightes away. 

And wyth this thought the blond forsakes the face : 

The teares beraine my chekes of deadly liewe, 

The whych as soone as sobbyng sighes, alas, 

Upsupped* have, tlius I my plaint renewe! 

“ O place of blisse, renewer of my woes ! 

Give me accompt, where is my noble fere^ 

Whom in thy walles thou doest^ eche night enclose,' 

To other leefe*^, but unto me most dere!'’ 

Eecho, alas, that doth my sorrow rewe^, 

Returns thcrto a hollow soundc of playut. 

TJius I alone, where all my freedom grcvee, 

In pryson pine, witli bondage and restraint. 

And with nuneinbrance of tiie greater gretdb 
To banish th’ lesse, I finde my chief releefe.® 

In the poet's situation, nothing can be more natural and striking than 
the reflection with which he opens his complaint. Tliove is also much 
beauty in the abruptness of his exordial exclamation. The superb pa- 
lace, where he had passed the most pleasing days of his youth wdth the 
son of a king, was now converted into a tedious and solitary prison ! This 
unexpected vicissitude of fortune awakens a muv and interesting train 
of tliouglit. The comparison of his past and present circumstances re- 
cals their juvenile sports and amusements; which were more to be re- 
gretted, as young Richmond was now dead. Having described some 
of these with great elegance, he recurs to his first idea by a beautiful 


^ Probably the true reading is wa?es or 
walls. That is, lodgings, apartnaents, &c. 
These poems were very corruptly printed 
by Tottel. [The printed copy reads “ wide 
vales.” Dr. Kelt has obtained the read- 
ing of the text from the Harrington MS., 
and illustrates it hy observing: In Suri*ey’s 
time, not oiily in noblemen’s houses, but 
in royal palaces when the court was not 
resident, it was usual to take down all the 
tapestry and hangings. But why is vales 
suifered to stand when the same poem 
supplies us with the genuine orthography 
of Surrey ? 


“ Whom in thy icallrs thou (loest eche 
night enclose.” — Pkice.] 

* [How can sighs sup up tears? Tears, 
which are sometimes represented as scald- 
ing hot, might dry, though not sup up. — ■ 
Ashby.] 

^ companion, 

P we should read, didst. [The edition 
of 1574 reads “echo stone alas! ” which 
Dr. Nott, with great probability, conceives 
to be the genuine text. — Prick,] 

^ dear to others, to all. 

" pity. 

* Fob G. 7. 
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apostrophe. He appeals to the place of his confinement, once the source 
of his highest pleasures : O place of bliss, renewer of my woes ! And 
where is now my noble friend, my companion in these delights, who 
was once your inhabitant? Echo alone either pities or answers my 
question, and returns a plaintive hollow sound F" He closes his com- 
plaint with an aifecting and pathetic sentiment, much in the style of 
Petrarch : “ To banish the miseries of my present distress, I am forced 
on the wretched expedient of remembering a greater I” This is the 
consolation of a warm fancy. It is the philosophy of poetry. 

Some of the following stanzas, on a lover who presumed to compare 
his lady with the divine Geraldine, have almost the ease and gallantry 
of Waller. The leading compliment, which has been used by later 
writers, is in the spirit of an Italian fiction. It is very ingenious, and 
handled with a high degree of elegance. 

Give place, ye Lovers, here before 

That spent your bostes and bragges in vaine : 

My Ladie’s' beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare wel sayne, 

Than doth the sunne the candle lyght, 

Or bryghtest day the darkest nyght. 

And therto hath a troth as just 
As had Penelope the faire : 

For what she sayth, ye may it trust, 

As it by wrytiiig sealed were : 

And vertues hath she many moe 
Than I with pen have skill to showe. 

I could reherse, if that I would, 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 

When she had lost the perfite mould, 

The lyke to whom she could not paint. 

With wringyng handes how she did cry ! 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

I knowe, she swore with raging mynde, 

Her kingdome only set apart, 

There was no losse, by law of kynde, 

That could have gone so nere her hart : 

And this was chiefely all her pay ne 
She could not make the like agayneA 

The versification of these stanzas is correct, the language polished, 
and the modulation musical. The following stanza, of another ode 
will hardly be believed to have been produced in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. , 

' ‘ fol- iO. . 

VOL, in* p 
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spite drave me into Boreas' raigne^> 

Where hory frostes the frutes do bite ; 

When hilles were spred and every plaine 
With stormy winter s mantle white. 

In an Elegy on the elder sir Thomas W^yat’s death, his character is 
delineated in the following nervous and manly quatraines. 

A visage, iterne and miide ; where both did growe, 

Vice to contemne, in vertue to rejoy ce ; 

Amid great stormes, whom grace assured so. 

To live upright, and smile at fortune’s choyce. — 

A toung that serv'd in forein realmes his king, ~ 

Whose courteous talke to vertue did enflame 
Eche noble harte ; a worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail unto fame. 

An eye, whose judgment none affect could blind, 

Frendes to allure, and foes to reconcyle : 

Whose persing^ looke did represent a mynde 
With vertue fraught, reposed, voyde of gile. 

A hart, where dreade was never so imprest 
To hide the thought that might the troth avance ; 

In neither fortune lost, nor yet represt, 

To swell in welth, or yeld unto mischance. * 

The following lines on the same subject are remarkable. 

Divers thy death do diversly bemone : 

Some that in presence of thy livelyhede 
Lurked, whose brestes envy wdth hate had swolne, 

Yeld Cesar's teares upon Pompeius' head. ^ 

There is great dignity and propriety in the following Sonnet on 
Wyat's Psalms. 

The great Macedon, that out of Persie chased 
Darius, of whose huge power all Asia rong. 

In the riche ark^ Dan Homer's rimes he placed, 

Who fained gestes of heathen princes song. 

WTiat holy grave, what worthy sepulchre % 

To Wiattes Psalmes should Christians then purchase? 
Where he doth paint the lyvely faith and pure ; 

The stedfast hope, the sweete returne to grace 
Of just David by perfite penitence. 

Where rulers may see in a mirrour clere 
The bitter frute of false concupiscence : 

Plow Jewry bought Uria’s deth ful dere, 

“ Her anger drove roe into a colder ^ piercing, 
climate. * Fol. 1C. 

Fol. 111. * passion. . i*epository 


* Fol. 17. 
** chest. 
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In princes hartes God’s scourge imprinted depe 
Ought them awake out of their sinful slepe.*^ 

Probably the last lines may contain an oblique allusion to some of the 
king’s amours. 

Some passages in his Description of the restlesse state of a Lover are 
pictures of the heart, and touched with delicacy. 

I wish for night, more covertly to plaine, 

And me withdraw from every haunted place ; 

Lest by my chere® my chaunce appeare too plaine. 

And in my minde I measure, pace by pace, 

To sake the place where I myself had lost, 

That day, when I was tangled in the lace, 

In seining slack that knitteth ever most. 

Lo, if I seke, how I do finde my sore I 
And if I flee, I carry with me still 
The venom’d shaft, which doth its force restore 
By haste of flight. And I may plaine my flil 
Unto myself, unlesse this careful! song 
Print in your hart some parcel of my tene^. 

For I, alas, in silence all too long, 

Of mine old hurt yet fele the wound but grene.®^ 

Surrey’s talents, which are commonly supposed to have been confined 
to sentiment and amorous lamentation, were adapted to descriptive 
poetry and the representations of rural imagerj^ A writer only that 
viewed the beauties of nature with poetic eyes, could have selected the 
vernal objects which compose the following exquisite ode,^^ 


The soote season, that bud and blome forth brings, 
With grene hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 

The nightingale with fethers new she sings ; 

The turtle to her mate hath tolde her tale : 

Somer is come, for every spray now springs. 

The hart hath hong his old hed on the pale-^: 

The buck in brake his wdnter coate he flings: 

The fishes flete with new repayred scale ; 

The adder all her slough away she slings : 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale: 

The busy bee her hony now she mings. 

Winter is worne that was the flowers bale I 


Fol. 16. ® belmviour, looks, 

^ sorrow. s Fol. 2. ^ Fol. 2, 

^ [The followinglinesfrom'^urberville’s 
poems, 1567, denote a close attention to 
Surrey. 

Since snakes do cast their shrivelled 
skinnes 

And bucks l^nge up their heads on pale; 


Since frisking fishes lose their finnes 
And ghde with new, repaired scale ; 
Then I of force, with greedie eie 
Must hope to finde to ease my smart, 
Since eche annoy in spring doth die. 
And cares to comfort doe convart. 

f. 110 .— Park.] 

* destructioh. 
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I do not recollect a more faithful and finished version of Martials 
Happy Life than the following. 

Martial, the thinges that do attain 
The happy life, be these I firide. 

The richesse left, not got with pain, 

The frutefull ground, the quiet minde. 

The eqall frend, no grudge, no strife, 

No charge of rule, nor governance ; 

Without disease, the healthful life : 

The houshold of continuance. 

The meane^’ diet, no delicate fare, 

Trewe wisedom joy nde with simplenesse: 

The night discharged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppresse. 

The faithful wife without debate, 

Such slepes as may begile the night : 

Contented with thine own estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne feare his inight.^ 

But Surrey was not merely the poet of idleness and gallantly. He 
was fitted, both from nature and study, for the more solid and laborious 
parts of literature. He translated the second and fourth books of Virgil 
into blank verse^; and it seems probable, that his active situations of 
life prevented him from completing a design of translating the whole 
Eneid, ' 

This is the first composition in blank verse, extant in the English 
language. Nor has it merely the relative and accidental merit of being 
a curiosity. It is executed with great fidelity, yet not with a prosaic 
servility. The diction is often poetical, and the versification varied with 
proper pauses. This is the description of Dido and Eneas going to the 
field, in the fourth book, 

At the threshold of her chaumber-dore, 

The Carthage lords did on the Quene attend: 

The trampling steede, with gold and purple trapt, 

Chawing the fome bit there fercely stood. 

Then issued she, awayted with great train, 

Clad in a cloke of Tyre embradred riche. 

Her quyver hung behinde her back, her tresse 
Knotted in gold, her purple vesture eke 
Butned with gold* The Troyans of her train 
Before her go, with gladsom lulus. 

Aeneas eke, the goodliest of the route, 

Makes one of them, and joyneth close the throng. 

^ They were first priiited [by Tottel] 
ill 1557, 4to. 


^ moderate. 
« Fol. 1(J. 
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Like when Apollo leavetli Lycia, 

His wintring place, and Xantims’ flood likewise, 

To viset Delos, his mother’s mansion, 

Repairing eft and furnishing her quire : 

The Candians, and folkes of Driopes, 

With painted Agathyrsies, shoute and crye, 

Environing the altars round about ; 

When that he walks upon mount Cynthus’ top, 

His sparkled tresse represt with garlandes soft 
Of tender leaves, and trussed up in gold: 

His quivering “ dartes clattering behind his hack. 

So fresh and lustie did Aeneas seme. — 

But to the hils and wilde holtes when they came. 

From the rocks top the driven savage rose. 

Loe from the hill above, on th other side, 

Through the wyde lawnds they gan to take their course. 

The harts likewise, in troupes taking their flight, 

Eaysing the dust, the mountain-fast forsake. 

The childe lulus, blithe of his swift steedeP 
Amids the plain, now pricks by them, now these ; 

And to encounter, wisheth oft in minde, 
he foming bore, in steede of ferefnll beasts, 

Or lion brown, might from the hill descend. 

The first stages of Dido’s passion, with its efiects on the rising city, 
are thus rendered. 

And when they were al gone, 

And the dimme moone doth eft withold the light ; 

And sliding starres provoked unto sleepe ; 

Alone she mournes within her palace voide, 

And sits her down on her forsaken bed : 

And absent him she heares, when he is gone, 

And seeth eke. Oft in her lappe she holdes 
Ascanius, trapt by his father’s forme. 

So to begile the love cannot be toM*"! 

The turrettes now arise not, erst begonne ; 

Neither the youth weldes armes, nor they avaunce 
The portes, nor other mete defence for warr. 

Broken there hang the workes, and mighty frames 
Of walles high raised, threatening the skie. 

The introduction of the wooden horse into Troy, in the same book, 
is thus described. 


“ Perhaps the true reading is, instead 
of quiverings quiver and darts.” 

P So Milton in Cornus, v. 59. — 




— Prolick of his full-grown age. 
falling. 

whkh cannotj &c. 
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We cleft the walks, and closures of the towiie. 

Whereto all helpe: and underset the feet 

With sliding rolles, and bound his neck with ropes. 

This fatal! gin thus overelambe our walks, 

Stuft with armd men : about the which there ran 
Children and maides®, that holy carolles sang. 

And well were they whoes hands might touch the cordes ! 
With thretning chore, thus slided through our town 
The subtil tree, to Pallas temple-ward. 

O native land, liion, and of the goddes 
The mansion place! O %varlik walks of Troy! 

Fowr times it stopt in thentrie of our gate, 

Fowr times the harnesses clattred in the womb- 


The shade of Hector, in the same book, thus appears. 

Ah me ! What one ? That Hector how unlike, 
Which erst returnd, clad with Achilles spoiles ! 
Or when he threw into the Grekish shippes 
The Trojan flame ! So was his beard defiled, 

His crisped lockes al clustred with his blood : 
With all such wounds as many he received, 
About the walls of that his native town I 


Whome franckly thus, methought, I spake unto. 

With bitter teres, and dolefull deadly voice. ^ 

- ** O Troyan light ! O only hope of thine I 
What lettes so long thee staid? Or from what costes, 

Our most desired Hector, doest thou come? 

Whom, after slaughter of thy many frends, 

And travail of the people, and thy towne, 

Ahveried, (lord!) how gladly we behold! 

What sory chaunce hath staind thy lively face? 

Or why see I these woundes, alas so wide?” 

Fie answeard nought, nor in my vain demaundes 
Abode : but from the bottom of his brest 
Sighing he sayd : Flee, flee, O goddesse son ! - 
And save thee from the furie of this flame!” 

This was a noble attempt to break the bondage of rhyme. But blank 
verse was now growing fashionable in the Italian poetry, the school of 
Surrey. Felice Figlinei, a Sanese*, and Surrey's cotcmporary, in his 


^ That is, Boys and girls, pueri innup- 
i^que puellis. Antiently Child (or Ckil^ 
dren) was restrained to the young of the 
male sex. Thus, above, tve have, ‘‘ the 
Child lulus,” in the original Puer Asca- 
nius. ‘ So the Children of the chapel sig- 
nifies the Boys of the king’s chapel. And 
in the royal kitchen, the ^hildren^ i. c. the 


Boys of the Scullery. In the western coun- 
-ties, to this clay. Maid simply and distinct- 
ly means Girl: as, have got a Boy and 
a MakV ^ — “ My wife is brought to bed of 
a Maid;^ &c. &c. 

^ arms, armour. 

* [Or Sianese; a native of Sienna , in 
Tuscany. — Ashby.] 
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admirable Italian commentary on the Ethics of Aristotle, entitled 
Filosofia Morale sopra il Libri e’Ethica d’Ahistotile, de- 
claims against the barbarity of rhyme, and strongly recommends a total 
rejection of this Gothic ornament to his countrymen. He enforces 
his precept by his own example ; and translates all Aristotle’s quota- 
tions from Homer and Euripides into verse without rhyme. Gonsdvo 
Perez, the learned secretary to Philip of Spain, had also recently trans- 
lated Homer’s Odyssey into Spanish blank-verse. How much the ex- 
cellent Roger Ascham approved of Surrey’s disuse of rhyme in this 
translation from Virgil, appears from the following passage in lu*s 
Scholem ASTER, Written about the year 1564^. The noble lord 
Thomas earle of Surrey, first of all Englishmen, in translating 
the fourth [and second] booke of Virgill; and Gonsalvo Perez, that 
excellent learned man, and secretarie to king Philip of Spayne"', in 
translating the Ulysses of Homer out of Greeke into Spanish, have 
both by good judgement avoyded the fault of ryming. — The spying 
of this fault now is not the curiositie of English eyes, but even the 
good judgement also of the best that write in these dayes in ftalie. — 
And you, that be able to understand no more than ye find in the Italian 
tong; and never went further than the schoole of Petrarch and 
Ario'sto abroade, or else of Chaucer at home, though you have plea- 
sure to wander blindlie still in your foule wronga way, en vie not others, 
that seeke, as wise men have done before them, the fayeest and 
ryghtest way. — And therefore, even as Virgill and Horace deserve 
most worthie prayse, that they, spying the unperfitness in Ennius and 
Plautus, by trewe imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought poetrie 
to the same perfectnes in Latin as it was in Greeke, even so those, that 
by the same way would benefit their tong and country, deserve 
rather thankes than disprayse 

The revival of the Grpek and Roman poets in Italy, excited all the 
learned men of that country to copy the Roman versification, and con- 
sequently banished the old Leonine Latin verse. The same classical 
idea operated in some degree on the vernacular poetry of Italy. In 


“ I know of no English critic besides, 
who has mentioned Surrey's Virgil, ex- 
cept Bolton, a great reader of old English 
books. Hypercrit. p, 237. Oxon. 1772. 

[Meres had spoken of it with commen- 
dation before Bolton; but his words are 
nearly a repetition of those uttered by 
Ascham. See Wits Treasury, 1598, An 
anonymous writer, in 1644, thus intro- 
duced Surrey with several of his suc- 
cessors in vindication of the English as a 
poetic language. “ There is no sort of 
verse, either ancient or modern, which 
we are notable to equal by imitation. We 
have our JEfiglUh PlrgU, Ovid, Seneca, 


Lucan, Juvenal, Martial and Catullus; in 
the JBarl qf Surry y X>mhlt Jonson, Spen- 
cer, Don, Shakespear, and the glory of 
the rest,- Sandys and Sydney.” Vindex 
Anglicus. — Park.] 

''' Among Ascham’s Epistles, there is 
one to Perez, inscribed Clamsbm mr& 
D. Gonsaho Perish Regis CathoUci ^V- 
eretario primario et Consiliano intmo^ 
Amico meo carissimo. In which Ascham 
recommends the embassador sir William 
Cecil to his acquaintance and friendship, 
EpistoL Lib. Ln. p. 228. b. edit. Lond. 
1581. 

* B. ii. p. 54. b. 55. a edit, 1589. 
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the year 1528*5 Trissino published his Italia Libkrata di Goti, or 
Italy delivered from the Goths, an heroic poem, professedly 
written in imitation of the Iliad, without either rhyme, or the usual 
machineries of the Gothic romance. Trissino's design was to destroy 
the Terza Rima of Dante. We do not, however, find, whether it be 
from the facility with which the Italian tongue falls into rhyme, or that 
the best and established Italian poets wrote in the stanza, that these 
efforts to restore blank-verse produced any lasting effects in the pro- 
gress of the Italian poetry. It is very probable, that this specimen of 
the Eneid in blank- verse hj Surrey, led the way to Abraham Fleming’s 
blank- verse translation of Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgies, although done 
in Alexandrines, published in the year 1589^. 

Lord Surrey wrote many other English poems wdiich were never 
published, and are now perhaps entirely lost. He translated the Ec- 
clesiastes of Solomon into English verse. This piece is cited in the 
Preface to the Translation of the Psalms f, printed at London in [about] 
1567. He also translated a few of the Psalms into metre. These ver- 
sions of Scripture show that he was a friend to the reformation. Among 
his w^ks are also recited, a Poem on his friend the young duke of Rich- 
mond, an Exhortation to the citizens of London, a Translation of Boe- 
cace’s Epistle to Finns, and a sett of I^atin epistles Aubrey has pre- 
served a poetical Epitaph, wnntten by Surrey on sir Thonuis Clere, his 
faithful retainer apd constant attendant, which vrus once in Lambeth- 
church*; and w^hich, fot its affection and elegance, deserves to be 
printed among the earl’s poems. I will quote a few lines. 

Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thee chase 
(Aye me, while life did last that league was tender I) 

Tracing whose steps, thou sawest Kelsall blase, 

Laundersey burnt, and batterd Bulleyn’s render^*: 

At Mortrell gates % hopeless of all recure, 

Thine earle halfe dead gave in thy hand his Will ; 

WTich cause did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere summers foure tymes seven thou couldst fulfill. 

Ah, Clere I if love had booted care or cost. 

Heaven had not wonne, nor earth so timely lost^I 

John Clere, who travelled into Italy with Pace, an eminent linguist 
of those times, and secretary to Thomas duke of Norfolk, father of lord 


* [Dt. Nott conceives Surrey could not 
have seen this poem, as it was not printed 
till after his death. — P rice.] 

^ London, 4to. 

I [Ascribed hereafter to archbishop Par- 
ker, — P ark.] 

t [The book of Epistles and the transla- 
tion of Boccace’s Epistle to Piuus have not 
hitherto been discovered. — Dr. Nott,] 


* See Aubrey’s Surrey, V, 247. 

® chose. ^ surrender. 

® Towns taken by lord Surrey in the 
Bologne expedition, [except Kelsai, which 
w'as burnt during the incursion into Scot- 
land. — Nott.] 

. ^ He died in 1545. See Stowe’s Chron. 
p. 5SG. 588. edit. 1615. 
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Surrey, in a dedication to tlxe latter, prefixed to hm Trstise of Ko« 
BiLiTiE, printed at London in 1543% has mentioned, with the higlie.st 
conoiinendations, many translations done by Snrre]^, fioni the Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spanish languages. But these it is probable were 
nothing more than juvenile exercises. 

Surrey, for his justness of thought, correctness of style, and pttrity of 
expression, may justly be pronounced the hi'st English ckussical 
Fie unquestionably is the first polite writer of love-verses in otir lan- 
guage. It must, however, be allowed, that there is a striking native 
beauty in some of our love-verses written much earlier than Sur- 
rey’s. But in the most savage ages and countries, rude nature has 
taught elegance to the lover. 


SECTION XXXVIIL . 


Sir Thomas WyaL Inferior to Surrey as a writer of' Sonnets. Mis 
Life. Mis Genius characterised. Excels in Mond Poetry. 

With Surrey’s Poems, Tottel h^ joined, in his editions of 1557 and 
1565, the SoNGEs and Sonnettes of sir Thomas Wyat the elder®, and 
of Uncertain Auctours. 

Wyat was of Allington-castle in Kent, which he magnificently re- 
paired, and educated in both our universities. But his chief and most 
splendid accomplishments were derived from his travels into various 
parts of Europe, which he frequently visited in the quality of an en- 
voy. He was endeared to king Henry the Eighth, who did not always 
act from caprice, for his fidelity and success in the execution of j)ublie 
business, his skill in arms, literature, familiarity with languages, and 
lively conversation. Wood, who degrades every "thing by poverty of 
style and improper representation, says, that the king %vas in a high 
manner delighted with his witty Jests^,'* It is not perhaps improbable, 
that Henry was as much pleased with his repartees as Ms politics. He 
is reported to have occasioned the reformation by a joke, and to have 
planned the fall of cardinal W’"olscy by a seasonable story But lie 
had almost lost his popularity, either from an intimacy witii queen Anne 


® Lond. 12mo. A translation from the 
French. 

^ Wyat’s begin at foL 19. 

^ Ath. Oxon. i. 51. 

[In Sloane MS. 1523, some maxims and 
sayings of sir T. Wyat are preserved. A 
letter occurs in the Harleian MSS. Ascham 
in his“ discourse of the state ofGermanie,’' 
has the following tributary remark, “A 


knight of England of worthy memorie for 
witjleaniyng and experience, old syr .TAa- 
mas IViatf wrole to his soime that the great- 
est nrischief amongst men, and least pu- 
nished, is uukyndnes.'*— F a iiic.] 

tsee Misceilaiieous Antiquities, Numb, 
ji. pag. 16. Printed at Strawberrv-hiiL 
17/2. 4to.' ■ ■ , ' ‘ ' 
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Boleyn, whicli was called a connection, or the gloomy cabals of bishop 
Bonner, who could not bear his political superiority. Yet his prudence 
and integrity, no less than the powers of his oratory, justified his inno- 
cence. He laments his severe and unjust imprisonment on that trying 
occasion, in a sonnet addressed to sir Francis Bryan ; insinuating his 
solicitude, that although the wound would be healed, the scar would 
remain, and that to be acquitted of the accusation would avail but 
little, while the thoughts of having been accused were still fresh in re- 
membrance^. It is a common mistake, that he died abroad of the 
plague in an embassy to Charles the Fifth. Being sent to conduct that 
emperor’s embassador from Falmouth to London, from too eager and a 
needless desire of executing his commission with dispatch and punctu- 
ality, he caught a fever by riding in a hot day, and in his return died 
on the road at Shirburn, where he was buried in the great conventual 
churcSi, in the year 154*1 . The next year, Leland published a book of 
Latin verses on his death, with a wooden print of his head prefixed, pro- 
bably done by Holbein®. It will be superfluous to transcribe the pane- 
gyrics of his cotemporaries, after the encomium of lord Surrey, in which 
his amiable character owes more to truth than to the graces of poetry, 
or to the flattery of friendship*. 

We must agree with a critic above quoted, that Wyat cooperated 
with Surrey, in having corrected the roughness of our poetic style. But 
Wyat, although sufficiently distinguished from tlie common versifiers 
of his age, is confessedly inferior to Surrey in harmony of numbers, 
perspicuity of expression, and facility of phraseology Kor is he 
equal to Surrey in elegance of sentiment, in nature and sensibility. His 
feelings are disguised by affectation, and obscured by conceit. His de- 
clarations of passion are embarrassed by wit and fancy; and his style is 
not intelligible, in proportion as it is careless and unadorned. His 
compliments, like the modes of behaviour in that age, are ceremonious 
and strained. He has too much art as a lover, and too little as a poet. 
His gallantries are laboured, and his versification negligent. The truth 
is, his genius was of the moral and didactic species ; and his poems 
abound more in good sense, satire, and observations on life, than in 
pathos or imagination. Yet there is a degree of lyric sweetness in the 
following lines to his lutef, in which, J7^e iover compkdneth 
kindness of his love. 

^FoL44. 

® N^NiiE in Mortem T. Viatic Lond. 

1542. 4to. See also Leland’s Encom. 
p. 358. 

* [The following epitaph from Leland, 
as it is short and the book very scarce, 
may here be appended ; 

Urna tenet cineres ter magni 'p^xvn.Viati', 

Fama per immensas sed volat alta pla- 
gas. Park.] 


"t [Mr. l#aclloy, a very able critic, was 
of opinion thatsir T.Wyat deserves equally 
of posterity with Surrey, for the diligence 
with which he cultivated polite letters, al- 
though in his verses be seems to have 
wanted the judgement of iiis friend, who 
in imitating Petrarch resisted the conta- 
gion of hi§ sweets. — Park.] 

X [This harmonious aiul elegant poem, 
in one of the Harrington MSS. dated 1564, 
is ascribed to viscount Eochford, for an ac- 
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My Lute a^vake? perfome the last 
Labour, that thou and I shall wast ; 

And end that I have now begonne : 

And when this song is sung and past. 

My lute be still, for I have done. 

As to be heard where care is none, 

As leade to grave in marble stone ; 

My song may pearse her hart as sone* 
Should we then sigh, or sing, or mone ? 

No, no, my lute, for I have done. 

The rockes do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 

As she my sute and affection : 

So that I am past remedy. 

Wherby^ my lute and I have done. 

Proude of the spoile that thou has gotte 
Of simple hartes, through Loves shot, 

By whom unkind I thou hast them wonne ; 
Thinke not he hath his bow forgot. 
Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdaine, 

That makest but game on earnest paine ; 
Thinke not alone under the sunne 
Unquit ^ to cause thy lovers plaine: 
Although my lute and I have done. 

May chaunce thee^ lie withered and olde 
In winter nightes that are so colde, ' 
Plaining in vaine unto the mone^: 

Thy wishes then dare not be tolde ; 

Care then who list, for I have done. 

And then may chaunce thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent. 

To cause thy lovers sigh and swowne ; 

Then shalt thou know beautie but lent, 

And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease my lute, this is the last 
Labour, that thou and I shall wast ; 

And ended is that that we begonne. 

Now is this song both sung and past, 

My lute be still, for I have done.^ 


count of whom, see the following section. 
Mr. Ashby remarks that it is almost a 
translation from Horace. Dr. Nott con- 
ceives it does not belong to lord Rochford, 
but to sir Thomas Wyatt. See his edition 
of Surrey, &c. — F aek.] 


^ wherefore. 

® imacquitted; tVee, 

^ It may chance you may, &c. 
* moon. 

^ Fol. 83. 
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Our author has more imitations, and even translations, from the 
Italian poets than Surrey ; and he seems to have been more fond of 
their conceits^. Petrarch has described the perplexities of a lover’s 
mind, and his struggles betwixt hope and despair, a subject most fer- 
tile of sentimental complaint, by a combination of contrarieties, a spe- 
cies of wit highly relished by the Italians. I am, says he, neither a.t 
peace nor war. I burn, and I freeze. I soar to heaven, and yet grovel 
on the earth. I can hold nothing, and yet grasp every thing. My prison 
is neither shut, nor is it opened. I see without eyes, and I complain 
without a voice. I laugh, and I weep. I live, and am dead. Laura, 
to what a condition am I reduced, by your cruelty I 

Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra ; 

E temo, e spero, ed ardo, e son en un gliiaccio : 

E volo sopra 1 cielo, e giaccio in terra : 

E nulla stringo, e tutto ’1 mondo abraiccio. 

Tal m’ ha in prigion, die non m’ apre serra * ; 

Ne per suo mi rittien, ne scioglie il laccio ; 

E non m’ uccide Amor, e non mi sferra ; 

Ni mi vuol vivo, ni mi trae d’ impaccio. 

Veggio senz’ occhi, e non ho lingua, e grido ; 

E bramo di perir, e cheggio aita ; 

Ed ho in odio me stesso, ed amo altrui : 

Pascomi di dolor, piangendo rido. 

Egualmente mi spiace morte, e vita : 

In questo stato son, Donna, per vui.”^ 


[These conceits found a later imita- 
tor in Cowley. — Ashby.] 
t This passage is taken from Messen 
Jordi, a Provencial poet of Valencia, 
[Mossen, not Messen, Jorge de Sant 
Jorde (not a Provencial hut a Limosin 
poet, whether of Valencia or Catalonia 
does not appear), was posterior to Pe- 
trarch by almost a couple of centuries. 
See Sarmiento, § 365. 503. RitsoN. MS. 
note. I am pretty well satisfied, he adds, 
that no such person as Messe7^ Jordi ever 
existed, Obs. p. 30. By the late mavSterly 
poet and elegant scholar, Thomas Russell, 
fellow of New Coll. Oxon. the self-satis- 
faction here expressed by Ritson was left 
on a shallow basis. That Mossen (:^«- 
glicd m ?) Jordi had more than a poetical 
existence, is fully ascertained by yelasquez 
in his “ Origines de la Poesia Castellana,** 
1754: the German translator of which 
%vork, in 1769, tells us, that “Jordi signi- 
fies George, his family name not being 
known butGaspar Escolano,in Historia 
deValencia, identifies him by saying, “ that 
he composed sonnets, &c. in the Valencian 
Lemosine language with great applause, 
and that Petrarch had taken much from 


him.” Mr, Russell further observed, that 
Beuter in his Chronicle was the first who 
asserted that Jordi lived as early as the 
year 1250, and that he was imitated by 
Petrarch in the passage cited in the text : 
while the marquis de Santillana, who died 
in 1458, countenanced a different hypo- 
thesis, by making Jorden contemporary 
with himself, according to Sarmiento in 
his “Memorias para la Poesia:” and if this 
authority be allowed, Jordi must have 
imitated Petrarch instead of being copied 
by him. But in either case the existence 
of Mossen Jordi is equally proved; as 
also the resemblance of the passages, 
whichever of the two we suppose to have 
been the original. Canioens also took the 
hint of a similar epigrammatic sonnet, 
which is appended to Mr. EusselFs able 
vindication of our poetical historian in the 
Gent. Mag. for Dec, 1782.— Park.] 

^ Sonn. ciii. There is a Sonnet in imi- 
tation of this, among those of the Uncer- 
tain xluctours at the end of Surrey’s Poems, 
fol. 107. And in Davison’s Poems, B. ii. 
Canzon. viii. p. 108. 4th edit. Loud. 1621. 
l2mo. 
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Wyat has tiius copied this sonnet of epigrams. 

I finde no peace, and all my warre is done : 

I feare and hope, I burne and frese likewyse : 

I jftye aloft, yet can I not aryse ; 

And nought I have, yet all the world I season ; 
Thatiockes^ nor loseth, [nor] holdeth me in prison. 
And holdes me not, yet can I scape no wise ; 

Nor lettes me live, nor dye, at my devise, 

And yet of death it giveth me occasion - 
Without eye I se, without tong I playne : 

I wish to perish, yet I aske for helth ; 

I love another, and I hate myselfe ; 

I fede me in sorow, and laugh in all my paine. 

Lo thus displeaseth me both death and life, 

And my delight is causer of this strife.® 


It was from the capricious and over-strained invention of the Italian 
poets, that Wyat was taught to torture the passion of love by prolix and 
intricate comparisons, and unnatural allusions. At one time his love 
is a galley steered by cruelty through stormy seas and dangerous rocks; 
the sails torn by the blast of tempestuous sighs, and the cordage con- 
sumed by incessant sho wers of tears ; a cloud of grief envelops the stars, 
reason is drowned, and the haven is at a distance p. At another^, it is 
a spring trickling from the summit of the Alps, which gathering force 
in its fall, at length overflows all the plain beneath ^ Sometimes it is a 
gun, which being overcharged, expands the flame within itself, and 
bursts in pieces®. Sometimes it is like a prodigious mountain, which is 
peipetually weeping in copious fountains, and sending forth sighs from 
its forests ; which bears more leaves than fruits ; which breeds wild- 
beasts, the proper emblems of rage, and harbours birds that are always 
singing*. In another of his sonnets^ he says, that ail nature sympa- 


“ That which locks, i. e. a key. 

° Fol. 21,22. 

[This Sonnet will be found with some 
variations in Nugse Antiques, vol. i. edit, 
1 7 69. Davison at a little later period thus 
turned the same sonnet in his Poetical 
Rhapsody, -first printed in 1602. edit, 1621. 

p. 108. 

I joy not peace, where yet no war is found, 
I fear and hop^, I burn yet freeze withall, 

I mount to heaven, yet lye I stil on the 
ground, 

I nothing hold, yet I compasse all. 

I live her bond, which neither is my foe. 
Nor friend, nor holds me fast, nor lets me 
goe. 

Love will not let me live, nor let me dye, 
Nor locks me fast, nor suffers me to scape, 


I want both eyes and tongue, yet ere I cry, 

I wish for death, yet after helpe I gape, 

I hate myself, yet love another wight, 

And feed on greefe, in lieu of sweete de- 
light. 

At the selfe time I both lament and joy, 

I stil am pleas’d and yet displeased still ; 

Love sometimes seemes a god, sometimes 
a boy, 

Sometimes I sinke, sometimes I swim at 
will; 

Twixt death and life small difference I 
make, 

All this (deere dame) endure I for ygur 
sake. 

P Pol. 22. A Pol. 25. 

Pol. 25. •Pol. 29. 

* Pol. 36. 
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tliises with hi$ passion* The woods resound his elegies, the rivers 
stop their course to hear him complain, and the grass weeps in dew. 
These thoughts are common and fantastic. But he adds an image 
which is new, and has much nature and sentiment, although not well 
expressed. 

The hugy okes have rored in the wunde, 

Eche thing, methought, complayning in thcyr kindo. 

This is a touch of the pensive. And .the apostrophe which follows is 
natural and simple. 

O stony hart, who hath thus framed thee 
So cruel, that art cloked with beauty I ^ 

And there is much strength in these lines of the lover to his bed. 

The place of slepe, wherein I do but wake, 

Besprent with teares, my bed, I thee forsake!^ 

But such passages as these are not the general characteristics of Wyat s 
poetry. They strike us but seldom, amidst an impracticable mass of 
forced reflections, hyperbolical metaphors, and complaints that move 
no compassion. 

But Wyat appears a much more pleasing wTiter, when he moralises 
on the felicities of retirement, and attacks the vanities and vices of a 
court, with the honest indignation of an independent philosopher, and 
the freedom and pleasantry of Horace. Three of his poetical epistles 
are profess^ly written in this strain, two to John Poines^ and the 
other to sir Francis Bryan : and we must regret, that he has not left 
more pieces in a style of composition for which he seems to have been 
eminently qualified. In one of the epistles to Poines on the life of a 
courtier, are these spirited and manly reflections. 

Myne owne John Poins, since ye delite to know 
The causes why that homeward I me draw, 

And flee the prease'^ of courtes, where so they go^; 

Rather than to live thrall under the awe 
Of lordly lokes, wrapped within my cloke ; 

To will and lust learning to set a law : 

It is not that, because I scmme or mockc 
The power of them, whom Fortune here hath lent 
' Charge over us, of Rights to strike the stroke : 

But true it is, that I have always ment 


^ Fol. 24. 

“ Fol. 25. 

^ He seems to have been a person about 
the court, $ee. Life of Sir Thomas., 
p. 46. 


press, crowd. 

* The court was perpetually moving 
from one palace to another. 
y justice. 
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Lesse to esteme them, (than the common sort) 
Of outward thinges that judge, in their entent, 
Without regarde what inward doth resort. 

I graunt sometime of glory that the hre 
Doth touch my heart. Me list not to report* 
Blame by honour, nor honour to desire. 

But how may I this honour now attaine, 

That cannot dye the colour blacke a liar? 

My Poins, I cannot frame my tune^ to fain, 

To cloke the truth, drc. 
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In pursuit of this argument, he declares his indisposition and inabi- 
lity to disguise the truth, and to flatter, by a variety of instances. Among 
others, he protests he cannot prefer Chaucer’s Tale of sir Thopas to 
his Palamok and Arcite. 


Praise sir Topas for a noble tale. 

And scorne the Story that the Knight tolde; 


Praise him for counsell that is drohke of ale : 

Grinne when he laughes, that beareth all the sway ; 

Frowne when he frownes, and grone when he is pale: 

On others lust to hang both night and day, &c. 

I mention this circumstance about Chaucer, to show the esteem in 
which the Knight’s Tale, that noble epic poem of the dark ages, was 
held in the reign of Henry the Eighth, by men of taste. 

The poet’s execration of flatterers and courtiers is contrasted with 
the following entertaining picture of his own private life and rural en- 
joyments at Allingham-castle in Kent; 


This is the cause that I could never yet 
Hang on their sleeves, that weigh, as thou maist se, 
A chippe of chance more than a pounde of wit: 
This maketh me-at home to hunt and hawke, 

And in foule wether at my booke to sit ; ; 

In frost and snow then with my bow to stalfce ; . 
No man doth marke whereso I ride or go 
In lusty leas^ at libertie I walke ; 

And of these newes I fele nor weale nor woe : 


® to speak favourably of wliat is bad. 

perhaps the reading is tongue. 

^ In large fields, over fruitful grounds. 
[Rather in pleasant meads,” says Ritson. 
But this emendation is disputed by a 
writer in the Gent. Mag. for Dee. 1782, 
p. 574, who cites the fbllowing passage 
horn Shakspeare, to evince that leas and 
meads were distinct. 


Thy rich leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and 
pease ; 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling 
sheep, 

And flat meads thatchM with stover, 
&c, 

Tempest Act d.—PARK.] 
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Save tMt *a clogge doth hang yet at my heele*‘; 

No force for that, for it is ordred so, 

That I may leape both hedge and dyke ful wele- 
I am not now in Fraunce, to judge the wyiie, 

But I am here in Kent and Christendome, 

Among the Muses, where I reade and ryme ; 

Where if thou list, mine owne John Poins, to come, 

Thou shalt be judge how do I spende my time.^ 

In another epistle to John Poines, on the security and happiness of a 
moderate fortune, he versifies the fable of the City and Country Mouse 
with much humour. 

My mother’s maides, when they do sowe and spinne, 

They sing a song made of the feldishe mouse, ^^c- 

This fable appositely suggests a train of sensible and pointed obser- 
vations on the weakness of human conduct, and the delusive plans of 
life. 

Alas, my Poins, how men do seke the best, 

And finde the worse by errour as they stray : 

And no marvell, when sight is so opprest, . 

And blindes the guyde : anone out of the way 
Goeth guyde and ail, in seking quiet lyfe. 

O wretched mindes I There is no goide that may 
Graunt that you seke : no warre, no peace, no strife : 

No, no, although thy head were hoopt with goide : 

Sergeaunt with mace*, with hawbart®, sword, por knife, 
Cannot repulse the care that folow should. 

Ech kinde of lyfe hath with him his disease : 

Live in delites, even as thy lust would, 

And thou shalt finde, when lust doth most thee please, 

It irketh straght, and by itselfe doth fade. 

A small thing is it, that may thy minde appease ? 

None of you al there is that is so madde, 

To seke for grapes on brambles or on breeres^; 

Nor none, I trow, that hath a witte so badde, 

To set his haye for coneyes over riv^res. 

Nor ye set not a dragge net for a hare: 

And yet the thing that most is your desire 
You do misseke, with more travel! and care. 


® Probably be alludes to some office 
which he still held at court ; and which 
sometimes recalled him, but not too fre- 
quently, from the country. 

Pol. 47. 


* [From Horace; Submovet Hctor. 
Ashby.] 

® halbert. A parade of guards, 820 . The 
classical allusion is obvious, 

® So read, instead of bnjars. 
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Make plaine tliine liart, that it be not knotted 
With hope or dreade : and see thy will be bare^^ 

From all aiFectes^ whom vyce hath never spotted. 

Thyselfe content with that is thee assinde^'; 

And use it wel that is to the alotted. 

Then seke no more out of thyself to fynde^, 

The thing that thou hast sought so long before. 

For thou shalt feele it sticking in thy mjiide. 

These Platonic doctrines are closed with a beautiful application of 
Virtue personified, and introduced in her irresistible charms of visible 
beauty. For those who deviate into vain and vicious pursuits, 

None other pay ne pray I for them to be. 

But when the rage doth leade them from the right, 

That, loking backward, Vertue they may sef 
Even as she is, so goodly fay re and bright ! ^ 

With these disinterested strains we may join the following single 
stanza, called The Courtier’s Life. 

In court to serve, decked with freshe aray, 

Of sugred’^ meates feeling the swete repaste ; 

The life in bankets, and sundry kindes of play, 

Amid the presse of worldly lookes to waste : 

Hath with it joynde oft times such bitter taste, 

V That whoso joy es such kind of life to hold, 

In prison joyes, fettred with chaines of gold". 


Wyat may justly be deemed the first polished English satirist. I am 
of opinion, that he mistook his talents when, in compliance with the 
niode, he became a sonnetteer; and, if we may judge from a few in- 
stances, that he was likely to have treated any other subject with more 
success than that of love. His abilities were seduced and misapplied 
in fabricating fine speeches to an obdurate mistress. In the following 
little ode,' or rather epigram, on a very different occasion, there is great 
simplicity and propriety, together with a strain of poetic allusion. It 
is on his return from Spain into England. 

Tagus, farewell, that westward with thy stremes 

Turnes up the graines of gold already triede"! 

For I with spurre and sayle go seke the TeniesP, 

Gaineward the sunne that shewes her welthy pride : 


^ free. , * passions. 

^ assigned. 

* [Nec te quiKsiveris extra. — -Ashby.] 
f [Virtutem videant, intabescantque 
relicta, Pers. Sat. S. If Surrey copies but 
little, Wyat doth plentifully.-— Ashby.] 

VOL. HI. 


I FoL 45, 40. 

delicious. 

" FoL 44. 

^ pure gold, 
the Thames. 
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And to tlie town that Bi’ntns sought by dreames^ 

Like bended moone** that leanes her Insty® side ; 

My king, my countrey I seke, for whom I live : 

O mighty Jove, the wyndes for this me give I ^ 

Among Wyat’s poems is an imiinished ti'anslation, in Alexandrine 
verse, of the Song of lopas in the first book of Virgifs Eneid^*. Wyafs^ 
and Surrey’s versions, from Virgil are the first regular translations in 
English of an ancient classic poet ; and they are symptoms of the re- 
storation of the study of the Roman writers, and of the revival of ele- 
gant literature. A version of David’s Pslams by Wyat is highly ex- 
tolled by lord Surrey and Leland. But Wyat’s version of the Peni- 
tential Psalms seems to be a separate work from his translation of 
the whole Psalteiy, and probably that which is pmised by Surrey, in 
an ode above quoted, and entitled, Praise of certam Psahnes of Dmid^ 
translated hy Sir P Wyat the elder'^. They were printed with this 
title, in 1549. Certayne Psalmes chosen out of the Psalter of David 
commonly called the vij penytentiall Psalmes, drawen into Englyshe 
meter by Sir Thomas Wyat knyght, whereunto is added a prologe of 
the auctore before every Psalme very pleasant and profettable to the 
godly reader. Imprinted at London in Panics Cluircliyarde at the 
sygne of thee starre by Thomas Raynald and John Harryngton, cum 
previlegio ad imprimendum solum, mdxlix.” Leland seems to speak 
of the larger version. 

Transtulit in nostram Davidis carmina linguam, 

Et numeros magna reddidit arte pares. 

Non morietur opus tersum, spectabile, sacrum^. 

But this version, with that of Surrey mentioned above, is now losty; 
and the pious Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins are the only im- 
moiial translators of David’s Psalms. 

A similarity, or rather sameness of studies, as it is a proof, so perhaps 
it was the chief cement, of that inviolable friendship which is said to 
have subsisted between Wyat and Surrey. The principal subject of 
their poetry was the same : and they both treated the passion of love 
in the spirit of the Italian poets, and as professed disciples of Petrarch. 

a tradition in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 

*■ The old city from the river appeared 
in the shape of a crescent, 

® strong, flourishing, populous, &c. 

^ Pol. 44. » Fol. 49 . 

^ Pol. 16. (See supr.p.34.) [These 
Psalms were reprinted by bishop Percy 
with his ill-fated impression of lord Sur- 
rey’s poems, which perished in the ware- 
house of Mr. JohnNicholls, 1808. To Wil- 
liam Marquis of Northampton, &:c. &c. 
they were inscribed by John Harrington 
(the father probably of Sir John H.),who 


determined to print them, ^Hhat the noble 
fame of so worthy a knight as was the 
author hereof. Sir Thomas Wyat, should 
not perish, but remayne.” Before each 
psalm is inserted an explanatory “ Prologe 
of the Auctor,” in eight-line stanzas: the 
translation is throughout in alternate 
verse. — Park.] 

* Nsen. ut supr. 

^ See Hollinsh. Chron. iii. p. 9 / 8 . col. 2. 
[Dr. Nott is of opinion that Wyat trairs- 
lated no more of the Psalter than the I’e- 
nitential Psalms. — Price.] 
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.They were alike devoted to .the melioratioo of their oative toogtie, and 
an attainment, of the elegancies of composition. They were both en- 
gaged in translating Virgil^, and in rendering select portions of Scrip- 
ture into English metre. 


SECTION XXXIX. 

TJie first printed Mtscellanp of English Paetrg, Its Conirihutors, 
Sir Framis Bryan, Lord Bocliford, and Lord Vmdx^ ^7w First 
True Pastoral in E 7 iglisk. Sojinet-ivriting cultivated hy the Nobility • 
Sonnets by King Henry the Eighth, Literary Character of that 
king. 

To the poems of Surrey and Wyat are annexed^ as I have before 
hinted, in TottelFs editions, those of “ Uncertain Authors This 
latter collection forms the first printed poetical miscellany In the En- 
glish language ; although very early manuscript miscellanies of that 
kind are not uncommon. Many of these pieces are much in the man- 
ner of Surrey and Wyat, which was the fashion ofthe times. They ane 
all anonymous; but probably, sir Francis Bryan, George Boleyn earl 
of Rochford, and lord Vaulx, all professed rhymers and sonnet-writers, 
were large contributors f. 

Drayton, in his elegy [epistle] To Ms dearly loved friend 
Reynolds of Poets and Poesie, seems to have blend^ all the se- 
veral collections of which TottelFs volume consists. After Chaucer 
he says, • 

They with the Muses who conversed, were 

ThatprincelySuRREY,earlyinthetime- 

Of the eighth Henry, who was then the prime ^ 

Of England’s noble youth. With him there came 
Wyat, with reverence whom we still do name 
Amongst our poets ; Bryan had a share v 
With the two former, which accounted are 
That time’s best Makers, and the authors were 
Of those small poems which the title bear 

f [There seems no reason for inferring of Songs and Sonets printed then (in queen 
with Dr. Nott, that Warton intended by Mary’s time) were of my making.’" See 
this expression a larger portion of Virgil notices of his works prefixed to his Chal- 
than the Song of lopas mentioned above. lenge, 1593.” Heywood and Harrington 
— Price.] likewisehavedormantclairastotheho- 

They begin at fol. 50. - nourable distinction of coadjutorship. Vid. 

f [Churchyard must also be added to infra, p. 56, and Nugse Anti quae, vol. i, 
this list of contributors on the following p. 95, and ii. 256. ed. 1T75. — Park.] 
averment: — ** Many things in the booke 
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Of So 7 iges and SotmettSy wiierein oft they li.it 
On many dainty passages of wit^h 

Sir Francis Bryan was the fVieiid of Wyar, as we iiavf> seen ; and 
served as a commander under Thomas carl of Surrey in an expedition 
into Brittany; by whom he was kniglittHi for his bravery Henec he 
probably became connected with ion! Siirrt'v tiu* But Ibyan was 

one of the brilliant ornaments of the court of king Henry the Eighth, 
which at least aifected to be polite: and from his |H>puIar aeemuplish- 
ments as a wit and a poet, he was ma<le a gentknuan (d‘ flu* privy- 
chamber to that monarch, who loved to be entertained lyv his done sti<*s^h . 
Yet he enjoyed much more important appointmrmts in that reign, and 
in the first year of Edward the Sixth; and died chief Jnsrieiary Ire- 
land, at Waterford, in the year 1548®. On the prineijdo of an unbiass(*(l 
attachment to the king, he wrote epistles on Henry's divorcay, iK^ver 
published ; and translated into English from the French, Antonio dt; 
Guevara’s Spanish Dissertation on the life of a courtier, printed at Lou- 
don in the year last mentioned^. He was nephew to Bi>urehier, 

lord Berners, the translator of Froissart ; who, at his desire, translatcnl at 
Calais from French into English, the Goi^oEN Boke, or Life (kf ^lareus 
Aurelius, about 1553^. Which are Bryan’s pieces I cannot ascertain, 

George Boleyn, viscount Rochford, was son of Sir Tlnnnus Boleyn, 
afterwards earl of Wiltshire' and Ormond ; and at Oxfortl discovered an 
early propensity to polite letters and poetry. He was appoiiitt'd in se- 
veral dignities and offices by king Heniy the Eighth, and siibK<n‘i]>e{| 
the famous declaration sent to Pope Clement the Seventh. He was 
brother to queen Anne Boleyn, with whom he .was suspected of a cri- 
minal familiarity. The chief accusation against lam seems to have been^ 
that he was seen to whisper with the queen one morning while she was 
in bed. As he had been raised by the exaltation, he was involved in 
the misfortunes of that injured princess, who had no other fault but an 
unguarded and indiscreet frankness of nature ; and wliose character has 
been blackened by the bigoted historians of the catholic cause, merely 
because she was the mother of epeen Elizabeth. To gratify the os- 
tensible jealousy of the king, who had conceived a violent passion for 
a new object, this amiable nobleman was beheaded on the first of May, 
in 1536L Flis elegance of person, and spritely conversation, captivated 
all the ladies of Henry’s court. Wood sa^^s, that at the, ‘H*oyai court 
he wasjnuch adored^ especially by the female sex, for ImadmiraUe dis- 
course, and symmetry oi From these irresistible allurements his 

^ Works, vol. iv. p. 1255 . edit. Lend. Oxo«. [Primed again in 1575, nmali 8vo. 
1759. 8vo. —Park.] 

Dugd. Bar. ii. 273 a. s Colophon. It wok printed by 

Rymer, Feed. xiv. 380 . Thomas Bcrthelett, in 1530, quarto. Often 

® Hollinsli. Chron. i. 61 . And ibid. afterwards. Lord Berners was depiity- 
Hooker’s Contin. tom. ii. P. ii. pag. 110. general of Calais, and its marches. 

See also Fox, Martyr, p. 991. See Dugd. Baron, iii. p. 306 a. 

^ Cod. Impress. A. Wood,Mus, Ashmol. * Atln Oxon. I 44. 
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enemies endeavoured to give a plausibility to their infamous charge of 
an incestuous connection. After his commitment to the Tower, his 
sister tlu^ on being stmt to the same place, asked the lieutenant, 

with u d(gT(H‘ of eagerness, I where is my sweet brother^ ?” Here 
was a spt‘ci<)us eoidinnation of his imagined guilt: this stroke of natural 
tendernc^ss was too readily interpreted into a licentious attachment. Bale 
mentions his Rhythm i elkgantissimi*, which Wood calls ‘‘Songs 
and Sonnets, with other things of the like nature*”.” These are now 
lost, unless some, as I have now insinuated, are contained in the pre- 
sent coiloetion ; a garland, in which it appears to have been the fashion 
for every Flowkry CouiUTER to leave some of his blossoms. But 
Boleyn’s po<?.ms cannot now be distinguished*. 

The lord Vatiix, whom I have supposed, and on surer proof, to be 
another contributor to this miscellany, could not be the Nicholas lord 
Vaux, whose gown of purple velvet, plated with gold, eclipsed all the 
company present at the marriage of prince Arthur ; who shines as a 
statesman and a soldier with uncommon lustre in the history of Henry 
the Seventh, and continued to adorn the earlier annals of his successor, 
and who died in the year 1523. Lord Vaux the poet was probably 
Thomas lord Vaux, the son of Nicholas, and who was summoned to 
parliament in 1531, and seems to have Hved till the latter end of 
the reign of queen Mary”. All our old writers mention the poetical 
lord Vaux, as rather posterior to Wyat and* Surrey; neither of whom 
w’-as known as a writer till many years after the death of lord Nicho- 
las. Geoi’ge Gascoyne [Thomas Churchyard], who wrote in 1575 
£1568], in his panegyric on the English Poets, places Vaux after 
Surrey. 

Piers Plowman was full piaine. 

And ChauseFs spreet was gi'eat ; 

Earle Surrey had a goodly vayne, 

Lord Vaux the marke did beat f. 

Puttehham, author of the Arte of English Poesie, having spoken 
of Surrey and Wyat, immediately adds, In the same time, or not* 
LONG AFTER, was the lord Nicholas^ Vaux, a man of much facilitie in 

^ Strype, Mem. i. p. 280, 
j ^ li- 103. ™ Ubi supr. 

[One of these has been pointed out 
at p. 42. and Ihs name was thus united 
with other known contributors in 1575. 

Chaucer by writing purchast fame, 

And Gower got a woorthie name : 

Sweet Surrey suckt Pernassus springs, 

And Wiat wrote of wondrous things : 

Old Roc H FORT clomhe the statelie throne 
^ Which Ivluses hold in Helicone. 

Then thither let good Gascoigne go, 

For sure bis verse deserveth so. 


See Richard Smith’s verses, in commen- 
dation of Gascoigne’s Posies. — Park.] 

” See what I have said of his son lord 
William, in the Life of Sir Thomas Pope, 
p. 221. In 1558, sir Thomas Pope leaves 
him a legacy of one hundred pounds, by 
the name of lord Vaulx. [Warton’s con- 
jecture is now generally admitted to be 
correct— Price,] 

f [Prefixed to Skelton’s Poems, print- 
ed by Marsh, 1568. — Park,] 

® The Christian name is a mistake, into 
wdiich it was easy to fall* 
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vulgar makings P.” Webbe, in bis Discourse of English Poetrie, 
published in 1586, has a similar arrangement. Great numbers of Vaux s 
poems are extant in the Paradise of Dainty Devises ; and, instead 
of the rudeness of Skelton, they have a smoothness and facility of man- 
ner, which does not belong to poetry written before the year 1523, in 
which lord Nicholas Vaux died an old man^. The Paradise of 
Dainty Devises was published in 1576, and he is there simply styled 
Lord Vaulx the elder : this was to distinguish him from his son lord 
William, then living. If lord Nicholas was a writer of poetry, I will 
venture to assert, that none of his performances now remain ; notwith- 
standing the testimony of Wood, who says that Nicholas ^Mn his ju- 
venile years was sent to Oxon, where by reading humane and romantic, 
rather than philosophical authors, he advanced his genius very much 
in poetry and history V* This may be true of Ms son Thomas, whom 
I suppose to be the poet. But such was the celebrity of lord Nicholas’s 
public and political character, that he has been made to monopolise 
every merit which was the property of his successors. All these diffi- 
culties, however, are at once adj usted by a manuscript in the British 
Museum, in which we have a copy of Yaux’s poem, beginning i hthe 
that I did love, with this title : A dyttye or sonet made by the lord 
Vhus, in the time of the noble quene Marye, representing the image of 
death®.” This sonnet, or rather ode, entitled, The aged lover remim-eeth 
love, which was more remembered for its morality than its poetry, and 
which is idly conjectured^ to have been written on his death-becP, 
makes a part of the collection which I am now examining % From this 
ditty are taken three of the stanzas, yet greatly disguised and corrupted, 
of the Grave-digger’s Song in Shakspeare’s Hamlet’*^. Another oi‘ 
lord Vaux’s poems in the volume before us, is the Assault of Cupide 

UPON THE FORT IN WHICH THE LOVER’s HEART LAY WOUNDED^. 

These two are the only pieces in our collection, of which there is un- 
doubted evidence, althouj^ no name is prefixed to either, that they 
were written by lord Vaux. From palpable coincidences of style, sub- 
ject, and other circumstances, a slender share of critical sagacity is suf- 
ficient to point out many others. 

These three writers were co temporaries with Surrey and Wyat ; but. 
the subjects of some of the pieces will go far in ascertaining tlie date 
of the collection in general. There is one on the death of sir Thomas 
Wyat the elder, who died, as I have remarked, in 154d y. Anotlu'r on 
the death of lord chancellor Audley, who died in 1544^'* Another oii 


P Fol. 48. [“vulgar makings” seem to 
imply vernacular poems. — Park.] 

^ See Percy’s Ball, ii, 49. edit. 4775. 

Ath. Oxon. i. 19. 

® MSS. Harl. 1703. [fol. 100.] 

■ * [Yet Ml*. Warton does not regard a 
similar supposition as idle when applied 
to the Soul-knell of Edwards. Vid. post- 
ea, Sect. lii. — Park.] 


* G. Gascoyne says, “ The L. Vaux his 
dittie, beginning thus, I loaih^ was thought, 
by some to be made upon his deuth-becl,” 
&c. Epistle to the Young Gentlemen, 
prefixed to his Poems. 

“FoL72. 

^ Fol. 71. 

M?ol. 89. 

^ Ful. 00. 
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tlie deatli of muster Devereiix, a son of lord Ferrers, who is said to have 
been a Cato for Ms counsel^ ; and who is probably Richard Devereux, 
buried in Berkyng church ^ the son of Waiter lord Ferrers, a distin- 
guished statesman and general under Henry the Eighths Another on 
the death of a lady Wentworth A Another on the death of sir Antony 
Denny, the only person of the court who dared to inform king Henry 
the Eighth of his approaching dissolution, and who died in 1551®. 
Another on the death of Phillips, an eminent musician, and without his 
rival on the lute^. Another on the death of a countess of Pembroke, 
who is celebrated for her learning, and her perfect virtues linked as in 
a. chained : probably Anne, who was buried magnificently at saint PauFs, 
in 1551, the first lady of sir William Herbert the first earl of Pembroke, 
and sister to Catharine Parr, the sixth queen of Henry the Eighth^. 
Another on mccster Henry Williams, son of sir John Williams, after- 
wards lord Thame, and a great favourite of Henry the Eighthh On 
the death of sir James Wilford, an officer in Henry’s wars, we have here 
an elegy with some verses on his picture h Here is also a poem on a 
treasonable conspiracy, which is compared to the stratagem of Sinon, 
and which threatened immediate extermination to the British consti- 


tution, but was speedily discovered"*. I have not the courage to ex- 
plore the formidable columns of the circumstantial Hollinshed for this 
occult piece of history, which I leave to the curiosity and conjectures 
of some more laborious investigator. It is certain that none of these 
pieces are later than the year 1557, as they were published in that year 
by Richard Tottell the printer. We may venture to say, that almost all 
of them were written between the years 1530 and 1550"; most of 
them perhaps within the first part of that period. 


Fol. 5L 

^ Stowe, Survey of London, p. 131. 
fol. ed. 

* Who died in 1558. See Dugd. Bar. 
ii. I7t. 

Fol. 73. Margaret. See I>ugd, Bar. 
ii. 310. 

^ Fob 78. There is Sir John Cheek’s 
EPITAVHIUM in Anton. Benneium. Lond. 
1551. 4to. ■ 

^ Fol. 71. One Phillips is mentioned 
among the famous English musicians, in 
Meres’s Wit’s Tresurle, 1598. ■&!, 283. X ^ 
cannot ascertain who this Phillips a mu- 
sician was. But one Robert Phillips, or 
Phelipp, occurs among the gentlemen of 
the royal chapel under Edward the Sixth 
and queen Mary. He was also one of the 
singing-men of saint George’s chapel at 
Windsor: and Fox says, “ he was so ?zo- 
t<thh a singing- man, wherein he gloried, 
that wheresoever he came, the longest 
song with most coiaiicn'erscn in it should 
be set up against him.” Fox adds, that 
while he was singing on one side of the 


choir of Windsor chapel, O Redemptrzx et 
Salvatrix, he was answered by one Test- 
wood a singer on the other side, Non iXe- 
demptrix two Salvatrzx. For this irreve- 
rence, and a few other riight heresies, 
Testwood was burnt at Windsor. Acts 
and Monum. vol. ii. p. 543, 544. I must 
add, that sir Thomas Phelyppis,or Philips, 
is mentioned as a musician before the 
reformation. Hawkins, Hist. Mus. ii. 533, 

« Fob 85. 

" Strype, Mem. ibp. 317. 

^ Fob 99. See Life of Sir Thomas Pope, 
p. 232. 

^ Fob 36. ^ Fob 62. 

Fob 94, 95. 

^ There is an epitaph by W. G. made 
on himself, with an answer, fob 98, 99. 
I cannot explain those mitials. At fob 
ill. a lady, called Arundel, is highly ce- 
lebrated for her incomparable beauty and 
accomplishments ; perhaps of lord Arun- 
del’s family. 

Thus " Auundell sits throned still with 
. Fame, '&c. ' 
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The following nameless stanzas^ have that elegance which results 
from simplicity. The compliments are such as would not disgrace the 
gallantry or the poetry of a polished age. The thoughts support them- 
selves, without the aid of expression and the affectations of language. 
This is a negligence, but it is a negligence produced by art. Here is 
an effect obtained, which it would be vain to seek from the studied or^ 
naments of style. 


Give place, ye ladies, and be gone, 
Boast not yourselves at all : 

For here at hand approcheth one 
Whose face will staine you all. 

The vertue of her lively lokes 
Excels the precious stone : 

I wish to have none other bokes 
To reade or loke upon. 

In eche of her two christall eyes 
Smyleth a naked boye : 

It would you all in hart suffise 
To see that lampe of joye. 

I thinke Nature hath lost the moulde*’^ 
Where she her shape did take ; 

Or els I doubt if Nature could 

So faire a creature make. 

In life she is Diana chaste, 

In truth Penelopey ; 

In word and eke in dede stedfast. 

What will you more we sey ? 

If all the world were sought so farre, 
Who could ffnde such a wight? 

Her beuty twinkleth like a starre 
Within the frosty night. 

Her rosial colour comes and goes 
With such a comly grace, 

(More redier too than is the rose)^ 
Within her lively face. / 

At Bacchus feaste none shall her mete, 
Ne at no wanton play, 

Nor gasing in an open strete, 

Nor gadding as a stray*. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mixt with shamefastnesse ; 


* [These stanzas may now he assigned 
to John Hey wood, the epigrammatist, on 
the potent authority of Harl. MS. 1703. 
where the writer’s own name is introduced 
with some additional stanzas. See Lord 


Orford’s Royal and Noble Authors, voL L 
p. 83. ed. 1806 .~~Park.] 

° See this thought in Surrev, supr. citat, 
p. 303. 
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All vice slie dotli wholly refuse, 

And liateth ydlenesse. 

O Lord, it is a world to see 
How vertue can repaire 
And decke in her such honestie, 

Whom nature made so faire I 

How might I do to get a graife 
Of this unspotted tree ? 

For all the rest are plaine hut chaffe, 

Which senie good corn to be.P 

Of tlie same sort is the following stanza on Beaxity. 

Then Beauty stept before the barre, ' 

Whose brest and neck was bare ; 

With haire trust up, and on her head 
A caule of golde she ware.^ 

We are to recollect, that these compliments were penned at a time 
when the graces of conversation between the sexes were unknown, and 
the dialogue of courtship was indelicate ; when the monarch of England, 
in a style which tlie meanest gentleman would now be ashamed to use, 
pleaded the warmth of his affection, by drawing a coarse allusion from 
a present of venison, which he calls flesh, in a love-letter to his future 
queen Anne Boleyn, a lady of distinguished breeding, beauty, and mo- 
desty^. 

In lord Vaux's Assault of Cupide, above-mentioned, these are the 
most remarkable stanzas. 

When Cupide scaled first the fort, 

Wherein my hart lay wounded sore ; 

The battry was of such a sort. 

That I must yelde, or die therfore. 

There sawe I Love upon the wall 
How he his baner did display ; 

Alanne, Alarme, he gan to call, 

And bad his souldiours kepe aray. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The armes the which that Cupid bare, 

W'ere pearced hartes, with teares besprent. — 

And even ^fith the trumpettes sowne 
The scaling ladders were up set ; 

And Beauty walked up and downe, 

With bow in hand, and arrowes whet. 

Then first Desire began to scale, 

And shrouded him under his targe, 


P Fo). ir7. 
FoL 8i. 


*■ SeeHearne’sAvesbury, App. 354* 
®Fol7h72. 
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Puttenliani speaks more highly of the contrivance of the allegory of 
this piece than I can allow, In this figure [counterfait action] the 
lord Nicholas^ Vaux, a noble gentleman, and much delighted in vulgar 
making^^ and a man otherwise of no great learning, but having herein 
a marvelous facillitie, made a dittie representing the Battayle and As- 
sault of Cupide so excellently well, as for the gallant and propre apli- 
cation of his fiction in every part, I cannot choose but set downe the 
greatest part of his ditty, for in truth it cannot be amended ; When 
Cupid scaled^ ” And in another part of the same book : — The 
lord Vaux his commendation lyeth chiefly in the facilitie of his meetre, 
and the aptnesse of his descriptions, such as he taketh upon him to 
make, namely in sundry of his songes, wherein he sheweth the coun- 
terfait ACTION very lively and pleasantly^.” By counteifidt action 
the critic means fictitious action, the action of imaginary beings ex- 
pressive of fact and reality. There is more poetry in some of the old 
pageants described by Hollinshed, tlian in this allegory of Cupid. 
Vaux seems to have had his eye on Dunbar’s Golden TergeL 

In the following little ode, much pretty description and imagination 
is built on the circumstance of a lady being named Bayes. So miicli 
good poetry could hardly be expected from a pun. 

In Bayes I boast, whose brauncli I beare : 

Such joye therin I finde, 

That to the death I shall it weare, 

To ease my carefull minde. 

In heat, in cold, both night and day, 

Her vertue may be sene ; 

When other frutes and flowers decay, 

The Bay yet growes full grene. 

Her berries feede the birdes ful oft, 

Her leves swete water make ; 

Her bowes be set in every loft, 

For their swete savour’s sake. 

The birdes do shrowd them from the cold 
In her we dayly see : 

And men make arbers as they wold, 

Under the pleasant tree,* 

# 

From the same collection, the following is perhaps the first example 
in our language now remaining, of the pure and uninixed pastoi'al : and 
in the erotic species, for ease of numbers, elegance of rural allusion, 
and simplicity of imagery, excels every thing of the kind in Spenser, 

* Pag."5.t 
^ See',voL ii* p.,44I. 


for Thomas. 
English poctrv. 
Pag. 200. 
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wlio is erroneously ranked as our earliest Englisli bucolic- 
hope to be pardoned for the length of the quotation. 

Phyllida was a faire mayde. 

As fresh, as any fiowre ; 

Whom Harpalus the herdman prayde 
To be her j)aramour- 
Ilarpaius and eke Corin 
Were herdmen both yfere*^ : 

And Phyllida could twist and spinne, 

And therto sing Mi clere. 

But Phyllida was all too coy 
For Harpalus to winne ; 

For Corin was her onely joy 
Who forst her not a piimeA 

How often wold she flowres twine ? 

How often garlandes make 
Of couslips and of columbine ? 

And all for Gorin’s sake. 

But Corin he had haukes to lure, 

And forced more the fielde^; 

Of lovers lawe he toke no cure. 

For once he was begilde^. 

Harpalus prevayled nought. 

His labour all was lost ; 

For he was fardest from her thought, 

And yet he loved her most- 

Therefore waxt he both pale and leane, 

And drye as clot® of clay ; 

His fiesh it was consumed cleane, - 
His colour gone away- 

His beard it had not long be shave, 

His heai’e hong all unkempt^; 

A man ht even for the grave, 

Whom spit ef nil love had spent* 

His eyes were red, and all forewatchedSj 
Flis face besprent with teares; 

It seemed Unhap had him long hatched 
In mids of his dispaires* 

His clothes were blacke and also bare, 

As one forlorne was he : 

Upon hivS head alwayes he ware 
A wreath of wyllow tree. 

together. ■ ®'clod. , 

loved her not in the least. uncombed, 

more engaged in field-sports. ^ over-watched, that is, 

deceived, had once been in love. always awake, never closed 


I therefore 


his eyes were 
. by sleep. 
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His beastes he kept upon the liyil 
And he sate in the dale ; 

And thus with sighes and sorowes shryll 
He gan to tell his tale 

“ O Harpalus, thus would he say, 

Unhappiest under sunne ! 

The cause of thine unhappy day 
By love wasjfirst begunne. 

For thou wentst first by sute to seke 
A tigre to make tame. 

That settes not by thy love a leeke, 

But makes thy grief her game. 

As easy it were to convert 
The frost into the flame, 

As for to turne a froward hert 
Whom thou so faine wouldst frame. 

Corin he liveth carelesse, 

He leapes among the leaves ; 

He eates the frutes of thy redresse ^ ; 

Thou reapes, he takes the sheaves. 

My beastes, awhile your foode refraine, 

And harke your herdmans soiinde ; 

Whom spitefull love, alas I hath slainc 
Through-girt^ with many a woiinde. 

O happy be ye, beastes wilde, 

That here your pasture takes I 
I se that ye be not begilde 
Of these your faithfull makes \ 

The hart he fedeth by the hinde, 

The buck harde by the do : 

The turtle dove is not unkinde 
To him that loves her so. — — 

But, welaway, that nature wrought 
Thee, Phyllida, so faire ; 

For I may say, that I have bought 
Thy beauty all too deare 

The illustrations, in the two following stanzas, of tiie restlessness of 
a lover s mind, deserve to be cited for their simple beauty, aiic! iiati\'e 
force of expression. 

* [In the scarcepoems of David Murray, 
printed at London in 1611, we find the 
Complaint of the shepherd Harpalus ’’ 
written much on this model. It begins ; 

Poore Harpalus opprcst with love 
Sate by a christale brooke ; 

Thinking his sorrows to remove, 

Oft times therein did looke. — P ark.] 


^ labour, pains. 

* pierced through. So fol. 1 13. inir. 

Plis entrails with a lancc 
quite. 

^ mates. , 

1 FoL^5. 
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The owle with feble sight 
Lyes Iiirking'in the leaves; 

The sparrow in the frosty night 
May shroud her in the eaves. 

But wo to me, alas ! 

,Io siume, nor yet in shade, 

I cannot finde a resting place 
My burden to unlade.”* ' ^ 

Nor can I omit to notice the sentimental and expressive metaphor con- 
tained in a single line. 

Walking the path of pensive thought.” 

Perhaps there is more pathos and feeling in the Ode, in which 77ie 
Lover in despaire Imnmteth Ms Case, than in any other piece of the 
whole collection. 

Adieu desert, how” art thou spent ! 

Ah dropping tears, how’- do ye waste I 
Ah scalding sighes, how ye be spent, 

To pricke them forth tliat will not haste ! 

All I pained hart, thou gapst for grace ”, 

Even there, where pitie hath no place. 

As easy it is tlie stony roeke 
From place to place for to remove, 

As by thy plaint for to provoke 
A frosen hart from hate to love. 

What should I say ? Such is thy lot 
To fawrui on them that forced* thee not ! 

Thus mayst thou safely say and sweare, 

That rigour raigneth and rutli^ doth fade, 

In thanklesse thoughts thy thoughts do weare : 

Thy truth, thy faith, may nought availe 
For thy good will ; why should thou so 
Still graft, where gi ace it will not grow ? 

* Alas I pore hart, thus hast thou spent 
Thy flowryng time, thy pleasant yeres ? 

With sighing voice wepe and lament, 

For of thy hope no frute apperes I 
Thy true meanyng is paide with scorne, 

That ever soweth and repeth no come. 

™ Fol 71. [The Uirn and texture of ** Pol. 87. 

these stanzas would appear to be derived ° favour, 

from the Gospels of St, Matthew, viii. 20. ^ love, 

and St. Luke, ix. SS.—Pakk.] ** pity. 
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And where thou sekes a quiet port, 

Thou dost but weigh against the winde : 

For where thou gladdest woldst resort, 

There is no place for thee assindeL 
The desteny hath set it so, 

That thy true hart should cause thy wo.® 

These reflections, resulting from a retrospect of the vigorous and 
active part of life, destined for nobler pursuits, and unworthily wasted 
in the tedious and fruitless anxieties of unsuccessful love, are highly 
natural, and are painted from the heart : but their force is weakened 
by the poet’s allusions. 

This miscellany affords the first pointed English epigram that I re- 
member ; and which deserves to be admitted into the modern collections 
of that popular species of poetry. Sir Thomas More was one of the best 
jokers of that age ; and there is some probability, that this might have 
fallen from his pen. It is on a scholar, who was pursuing his studies 
successfully, but in the midst of his literary career, married unfor- 
tunately. 

A student, at his boke so plasty 
That welth he might have wonne, 

From boke to wife did flete in liast, 

From welth to wo to run. 

Now, who hath plaid a feater cast, 

Since jugling first begonne ? 

In of himself so 
Himselfe he hath undo7me.^ 

But the humour does not arise from the circumstances of the character. 
It is a general joke on an unhappy match. 

These two lines are said to have been written by Maiy queen of 
Scots with a diamond on a window in Fotheringay castle, during her 
imprisonment there, and to have been of her composition : — 

From the toppe of all my trust 

Mishap hath throwen me in the dust 

But they belong to an elegant little ode of ten stanzas in the colh^ction 
before us, in which a lover complains that he is caught by the snare 
which he once defied.^ The unfortunate queen only (| noted a disfiefi 
applicable to her situation, which she remembered in a fashionable set 
of poems, perhaps the amusement of her youth. 

’^assigned. ® FoL 109. “ FoL 64. 

^ so pursuing his studies. Plasty so See Ballard’s Learn. Lad. p. 101. 

spelled for the rhyme, is * Fol. 53. 
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Tlie ode, wiiicli is tlie comparison of the author’s/az^/^w/ and painful 
passion with that of Troiksy, is founded on Chaucer’s poem, or Boc- 
cace’s, on the same subject. This was the most favorite love-story of 
our old poetry, and from its popularity was wrought into a drama by 
Shakspeare* Troilus’s sufferings for Cressida were a common topic 
for a lover’s fidelity and assiduity. Shakspeare, in his Merchant of 
Venice, compares a night favorable to the stratagems or the meditation 
of a lover, to such a night as Troilus might have chosen, for stealing a 
view of the Grecian camp from the ramparts of Troy. 

And sigh’d his soul towards the Grecian tents 
Where Ci'essid lay that night®. 

Among these poems is a short fragment of a translation into Alex-, 
andrines of Ovid’s epistle from Penelope to Ulysses^ This is the first 
attempt at a metrical translation of any part of Ovid into English, for 
Caxton’s Ovid is a loose paraphrase in prose. Nor were the heroic 
epistles of Ovid translated into verse till the year 1582*, by George 
Turberviile. It is a proof that the classics were studied, when they 
began to be translated. 

It would be tedious and intricate to trace the particular imitations of 
the Italian poets, with which these anonymous poems abound. Two of 
the sonnets^ are panegyrics on Petrarch and Laura, names at that time 
familiar to every polite reader, and the patterns of poetry and beauty. 
The sonnet on The diverse and contrarie passions of the lover is formed 
on one of Petrarch’s sonnets, and which, as I have remarked before,' 
was translated by sir Thomas Wyat^. So many of the nobility, and 
principal pei'sons about the court, writing sonnets in the Italian style, 
is a circumstance which must have greatly contributed to circulate this 
mode of composition, and to encourage the study of the Italian poets. 
Beside lord Surrey, sir Thomas Wyat, lord Boleyn, lord Vaux, and sir 
Francis Bryan, already mentioned, Edmund lord Sheffield, created a 
baron by king Edward the Sixth, and killed by a butcher in the Nor- 
folk insurrection, is said by Bale to have written sonnets in the Italian 
manner®. 

I have been informed, that Henry lord Berners translated some of 
Petrarch’s sonnets^. But this nobleman otherwise deserved notice 
here, for his prose works, which co-operated with the romantic genius 
and the gallantry of the age. He translated, and by the king’s com- 
mand, Froissart’s Chronicle, which was printed by Pinson in 1523. Some 
of his other translations are professed romances. He translated from 

y Fol. 8L * Act v. sc, 1. ^ FoL 74. ^ Fol. 107. 

® Fol. 89. ^Supr.p.44. 

* [This is an oversiglit; since Mr.War- ® See Tanner, Bibl, p. 668. Dugd, 
ton has recorded the appearance of Tur- Bar. iii. 386. [And Noble Authors, i, 277, 
berville’s Ovid in the year 1567, (see Sect. edit. 1806. also NevylFs Letters of Lord 
XI.) and it was then printed by Henry Sheffield, p, 61. 1582.— tPark.] 

Denham in 12nio,—FAEK.] ^ MSS. Oldys. 
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the Spanish, by desire of the lady of sir Nicholas Carew, The Castle 
OF Love. From the French he translated, at the request of the earl of 
Fluntingdon, Sir Hugh of Bourdeaux, which became exceedingly 
popular; and from the same language. The FIistoey of Arthur, an 
Armorican knight. Bale says^, that he wrote a comedy called Ite in 
vineayn^ or the Parable of the Vineyard, which was frequently 
acted at Calais, where lord Berners resided, after vespers A He died 
in 1532. 

I have also been told, that the late lord Eglintoun had a genuine book 
of manuscript sonnets, written by king Henry the Eighth. There is an 
old madrigal, set to music by William Bird, supposed to be written by 
Henry, when he first fell in love with Anne Boleyni. It begins, 

The eagles force subdues eche byrde that flyes; 

What metal can resyste the flamyng fyre ? 

Doth not the sunne dazle the cleareste eyes, 

And melt the yce, and make the froste retyre? 

It appears in Bird’s Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets, printed with 
musical notes, in 1611 A Poetry and music are congenial; and it is 
certain, that Henry was skilled in musical composition. Erasmus attests, 
that he composed some church services ^ : and one of his anthems still 
continues to be performed in the choir of Christ-eluircli at Oxford, of 
his foundation. It is in an admirable style, and is for four voices. 
Henry, although a scholar, had little taste for the classical <ih;gaucies 
which now began to be known in England. His education seems to 
have been altogether theological ; and, whether it best suited his taste 
or his interest, polemical divinity seems to have been his favorite 
science. He was a patron of learned men, when they humoured his 
vanities ; and were wise enough, not to interrupt his pleasures, his con- 
venience, or his ambition. 

^ Cent. ix. p. 706. 

^ Atli. Oxon. i. 33. It is not known, 
whether it was in Latin or English. Stowe 
says, that in 1528, at Greenwich, after a 
grand tournament and banquet, there was 
the most goodliest Disguising or Inter- 
lude in Latine,” &c. Chron. p. 530. edit, 
fol. 1615. But possibly this may be 
Stowe’s way of naming and describing a 
comedy of Plautus. See vol. ii. p. 511. 


» I must not forget that a song is 
ascribed to Anne Boleyn, but with little 
probability, called her Com plaii^'. See 
Hawkins, Hist. Mas. hi. 32, v, 480, 

^ See also Nugas' Antiq. ii. 248., [And 
it makes part of a stanza in Clnircb yard’s 
legend of Jane Shore.— Park.] 

^ See Hawkins, Hist. Mu». ii. 533, 
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SECTION XL. 

The Secotid Writer of Blank-mrse in English, Specimens of early 
1 , Blanh'^verse. 

To tliese Songes and Soknettes of uncertain Auctours, in Tot- 
telFs edition are annexed Songes written by N. G.^ By the initials 
N. G. we are to understand Nicholas Grhnoald'^y a name which never 
I appeared yet in the poetical biography of England: but I have before 
mentioned him incidentally^. He was a native of Huntingdonshire, and 
received the first part of his academical institution at Christ’s college in 
Cambridge. Removing to Oxford in the year 1542, he was elected 
fellow of Merton College : but, about 1547, having opened a rhetorical 
^ lecture in the refectorjr of Christ-church, then newly founded, he was 
transplanted to that society*]', which gave the greatest encouragement 
I;) such students as were distinguished for their proficiency in criticism 
and philology. The same year he wrote a Latin tragedy, which pro- 
bably was acted in the college, entitled, Archiprofheta, sive Jo- 
hannes Battista, Tragcedia, that is, The Arch-prophet^ or Saint 
John Baptist^ a tragedy, and dedicated to the dean Richard Gox^''. In 
the year 1548^, he explained all the four books of Virgil’s Georgies J 
in a regular prose Latin paraphrase, in the public hall of his college®. 
He wrote also explanatory commentaries or lectures on the Andria of 
Terence, the Epistles of Horace, and many pieces of Cicero, perhaps 
• for the same auditory. He translated Tally’s Offices into English. 
This translation, which is dedicated to the learned Thirlby bishop of 
Ely, was printed at London, 1553^. He also familiarised some of the 
purest Greek classics by English versions, which I believe were never 
printed. Among others was the CvROPiEDiA. Bale the biographer, 
and bishop of Ossory, says, that he turned Chaucer’s Troilus into a 
' play; but whether this piece was in Latin or English, we are still to 
seek : and the word Comedia, which Bale uses on this occasion, is with- 
out precision or distinction. The same may be said of what Bale calls 

® They begin with fol. 118. They might perhaps be written earlier. — 

^ [or Grirnaold, according to Barnaby Park.] 

Googe; but Nicolas Grimalde is the poet’s ^ Printed, Colon. 1548. 8vo. (See vol.ii. 
own orthography. — Park.] p. 525.) [A MS. copy occurs in the Bri- 

^ ^ See vol. ii. p. 493. [At this place the tish Museum# Bibl. Keg. 12. A. xlvi,— 

r initials E. G. not N. G. are incidentally Park.] 

^ mentioned : an error which, with many of ^ 2 Edw. VI. 

■* ■ our laureat’s minor hallucinations, escaped ^[Andthe Bucolicsalso, addedHer- 

the A^'gtts eyes of Ritson. — Park.] bert in a MS. note. — Park.] 

f [And yet in 1551, Turner’s Preser- ® Printed at London in 1591. 8vo. 

^ vative or Triable against the Poyson of t 1^ octavo* Again, 1556. — 1558,— 

Pelagiiis, had a copy of verses prehxed by 1574. — 1583. — 1596. 

*** Nicholas Grimoald of Merton college, 

VOL. in. F 
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his Fame, a comedy. Bale also recites his System of Rhetoric for the use 
of Englishmen^, which seems to he the course of the rhetorical lectures 
I have mentioned. It is to be wished, that Bale, who appears to have 
been his friend^, and therefore possessed the opportunities of informa- 
tion, had given us a more exact and full detail, at least of such of Gri- 
moald’s works as are now lost, or, if remaining, are unprintedl Un- 
doubtedly this is the same person, called by Strype, one Grimhold, who 
was chaplain to bishop Ridley, and who was employed by that prelate, 
while in prison, to translate into English, Laurentio Valla’s book against 
the fiction of Constantine’s Donation, with some other popular Latin 
pieces against the papists K In the ecclesiastical histoiy of Mary’s reign, 
he appears to have been imprisoned for heresy, and to have saved his 
life, if not his credit, by a recantation. But theology does not seem to 
have been his talent, nor the glories of martyrdom to have made any 
part of his ambition. One of his plans, but which never took effect, 
was to print a new edition of Josephus Iscanus’s poem on the Trojan 
War, with emendations from the most correct manuscripts^*. 

I have taken more pains to introduce this Nicholas Grimoald to the 
reader’s acquaintance, because he is the second English poet after lord 
Surrey, who wrote in blank- verse. Nor is it his only praise, that he 
was the first who followed in this new path of versification. To the 
style of blank-verse exhibited by Surrey, he added new strength, ele- 
gance, and modulation. In the disposition and conduct of his caden- 
cies, he often approaches to the legitimate structure of the improved 
blank-verse : but we cannot suppose, that he is entirely free from those 
dissonancies and asperities, which still adhered to the general character 
and state of our diction f. 

® Jtheiorica in usum Britannorim. 

Bale cites his comment, or paraphrase 
on the first Eclogue of Virgil, addressed 
ad Amicim Joannem Bdleum^ viii. 99. 

1 Titles of many others of his pieces 
may be seen in Bale, ubi supr, 

^ See Strype's Cranmer, B. iii. c. 11. 
p. 343. And Grindal, 8. Fox, edit. i. 

1047. And Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 178, 

^ Bale, ubi supr. 

* [An epitaph on the death of Nicolas 
Grimaold appeared in the very scarce 
poems of Barn. Googe, 1563, and has 
been reprinted by Mr. Steevens in his 
Account of Ancient Translations from 
Classic Authors. (Reed’s Shaksp. ii. 114.) 

The following extract relates more parti- 
cularly to the person commemorated. 

Yf that wyt or .worthy eloquens 

Or learnyng deape could move him 
[Death] to forbeare ; 

O Grimaold, then thou hadsie not yet 
gon hence. 

But here hadst sene full many an aged 
yeare. 


Ne had the Muses loste so fyne a floure. 

Nor had Minerva tv ept to leave thee so: 
If wysdome myght have fled the fatall 
howre, 

Thouhadste not yet hen sufirecl for to go. 
A thousande doltysh geese we myght have 
sparde, 

A thousande wytles heads death might 
have found. 

And taken them for whom no man had 
carde, 

And layde them lowe in deepe obli- 
vious grounde. 

But Fortune favours fooks, as old men 
saye, 

And lets them lyve, and 'takes 'the wyse 
awaye.” — P ark, 

f [It would seem from the following 
lines in Barnabe Googe’s }>aenis, that Gri- 
moald had, after lord Surrey, translated 
a portion of Virgil; which the bishop of 
Diinkeld afterwards completed. 

** The noble H[enry] Hawarde, once 

That raiight eternal fame, 
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la his poeia oii tlie Death op Marcus Tullius Cicero are these 
lines. The assassins of Cicero are said to relent^ 


When 


They liis bare neck beheld, and his hore heyres, 

Scant could they hold the teares that forth gan burst, 
And almost fell from bloody handes the swoords ; 
Only the stern Herennius, with grym looke. 

Dastards, why stand you still ? he sayth : and straight 
Swaps off the head with his presumptuous yron. 

Ne with that slaughter yet is he not filld : 

Fowl shame on shame to hepe, is his delite. 

Wherefore the handes also doth he off-smyte, 

Which durst Antonius* life so lifely paint. 

Him, yelding strayned ghost from welkin hye 
With lothly chere lord Phebus gan behold ; 

And in black clowde, they say, long hid his hed. 

The Latine Muses, and the Grayes”, they wept, 

And for his fail eternally shall wepe. 

And lo ! hart-persing Pitho®, strange to tell, 

Who had to him suffisde both sense and wordes. 

When so he spake, and drest with nectar soote 
That flowyng toung, when his windpipe disclosde, 

Fled with her fleeyng friend : and, out, alas ! 

Hath left the earth, ne will no more returned. 


Nor is this passage unsupported by a warmth of imagination, and the 
spirit of pathetic poetiy. The general cast of the whole poem shows, 
that our author was not ill qualified for dramatic composition. 

Another of Grimoald’s blank-verse poems is on the death of Zoroas 
an Egyptian astronomer, who was killed in Alexander’s first battle with 
the Persians K It is opened with this nervous and animated exordium. 
Now clattering armes, now raging broyls of warre, 

Gan passe the noyes of dredfuU trompetts clang ; 

Shrowded with shafts the heaven, with cloud of darts 
Covered the ayre. Against full-fatted buUes 
As forceth kindled yre the lyons keen, 

Whose greedy gutts the gnawing hbnger pricks, 

So Macedons against the Persians fare L 


With mighty style did bryng a pece 
Of Virgil’s worke in frame. 

And Grimaold gave the lyke attempt, 
And Douglas won the ball, 

Whose famouse wyt in Scotty sh ryme 
Hud made an ende of all.” — P ark.] 
His constrained spirit. 

“ Graloi. Greek, 
o Peitho, tlm goddess of persuasion. 
PPol. 117. 


* And is a translation from part of the 
Latin Alexandreis of Philip Giialtier de 
Chatillon, bishop of Megala, who flourish- 
ed in the thirteenth century. See Stee- 
vens’s Shaksp:^viL 337, ed. 1803. — Park.] 
^ The reader must recollect Shak- 
speare’s 

Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trum- 
pets’ clang, 

^Fol, 115. 
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In the midst of the tumult and hurry of the battle, appears the sage 
hilosopher Zoroas ; a classical and elegant description of whose skill in 
natural science, forms a pleasing constrast amidst images of death and 
destruction; and is inserted with great propriety, as it is necessary to 
introduce the history of his catastrophe. 


Shakyng her bloudy hands Bellone, among 
The Perses, soweth all kynde of cruel death. — 

Him smites the club ; him wounds far-striking bow ; 

^nd him the sling, and him the shinyng swmord.— 

Right over stood, in snow-white armour brave®. 

The Memphite Zoi’oas, a cunning elarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his boke : 

And in celestiall bodies he could tell 
The movyng, metyng, light, aspect, eclips, 

And influence, and constellacions all. 

What earthly chances would betide : what yere 
Of plenty ^ stord ; what signe forw^arned derth : 

How winter gendreth snow: what temperature 
In the prime tide " doth season well the soyl. 

"Why sommer burns : why autumne hatli ripe grapes : 

Whether the circle quadrate may become : 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yeld"' : — 

What starre doth let^ the hurtful! sirey to rage. 

Or him more milde what opposition makes : 

What Are doth qualify Mavorses’^ Are, 

Onr astronomer, finding by the stars that he is destined to die 
chooses to be killed by the hand of Alexander, whom he en- 
deavours to irritate to an attack, first by throwing darts, and then by 

reproachful speeches. 

Shameful stain 

Of mothers bed ! Why losest thou thy strokes 
Cowards among ? Turne thee to me, in case 
Manhode there be so much left in thy hart : 

Come, fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apolioes laurel, both for learnings lande, 

And eke for martial praise : that in my shielde 
The sevenfold sophie of Minerve contain. 

A match more meet, sir king, than any here. 

Alexander is for a while unwilling to revenge this insult on a man 

einincjit for wisdom. 

s drflve, is richly decked- * hinder, 

t with " spring, ^ Saturn. [Sirius.— Ritson.] 

w 'Whether any music made by man * of Mavors, or the planet Mars, 
cm resemble that of the spheres. Fob 115. 
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The noble prince amoved, takes ruthe upon 
The wilful wight ; and with soft wordes, ayen : 

0 monstrous man, quod he, What so thou art ! 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of lore ^ the Muses mansion marr, 

That treasure-house this hand shall never spoyl. 

My sword shall never bruse that skilfull braine, 

Long-gathered heapes of Science sone to spill. 

O how faire frutes may you to mortal men 
From WisDOMES garden geve I How many may, 

By you, the wiser and the better prove I 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy, thee 
Perswades, to be downe sent to depe Averne, 

Where no arts florisli, nor no knowledge *vailes 
For all these sawes^? When thus the soverain sayd, 

Alighted Zoroas, ^ — 

I have a suspicion, that these two' pieces in blank- verse, if not frag- 
ments of larger works, were finished in their present state, as prolusions, 
or illustrative practical specimens, for our author’s course of lectures in 
rhetoric. In that case, they were written so early as the year 154*7. 
There is positive proof, that they appeared not later than 1557? when 
they were first printed by Tottell. 

I have already mentioned lord Surrey’s Virgil ; and for the sake of 
juxtaposition, will here produce a third specimen* of early blank- verse, 
little known. In the year 1590, William Vallans published a blank- 
verse poem, entitled, A Tale of two Swannes, which, under a poetic 
fiction, describes the situation and antiquities of several towns in Hert- 
fordshire. The author, a native or inhabitant of Hertfordshire, seems 
to have been connected with Camden and other ingenious antiquaries 
of his age. I cite the exordium. 

When Nature, nurse of every living thing, 

^ Had clad her charge in brave and new ai’ray ; 

The hils rejoy st to see themselves so fine : 

The fields and woods grew proud therof also : 

The medowes with their partie-eolour’d coates, 

Like to the rainebow in the azurd skie, 

Gave just occasion to the cheerfull birdes 
With sweetest note to singe their nurse’s praise. 

Among the which, the merrie nightingale 
With swete and swete, her breast again a thorne, 

Ringes out all night, &:c.® 

^ his head. 

® lessons of wisdom. 

^ Fol. 115. lie. 

[The intervening specimens appear- 
ed in Gascoigne's Steele Glass, 1576, and 


Ashe's Elizahetha Trmmphans, 1588. — 
Park.] 

® London, Printed by Roger Ward for 
John Sheldrake, mdxc. 4to. 3 sheets. He 
mentions most of the seats in Hertford- 
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Vallans is probably the author of a piece much better known, a histo- 
ry, by many held to be a romance, but which proves the writer a dili- 
gent searcher into antient records, entitled, The Honoueable Pren- 
tice, shewed in the Tife and Death of Sir John Hawkevtood some- 
time Prentice of London, interlaced with the famous History of the 
noble Fitzwalter Lord of Woodham in Essex and of the poisoning 
of his faire daughter. Also of the merr}” Customes of Dunmo we, &c, 
Whereunto is annexed the most lamentable murther of Robert Plall at 
the High Altar in Westminster Abbey J’'.” 

The reader will observe, that what has been here said about early 
specimens of blank-verse, is to be restrained to poems not written for 
the stage. Long before Vallans’s Two Swannes, many theatrical pieces 
in blank-verse had appeared ; the first of which is. The Tragedy of 
Gorboduc, written in 1561. The second is George Gascoigne’s Jo- 
casta, a tragedy, acted at Graj’s-inn, in 1566. George Peele had 
also published his tragedy in blank-verse of David and Bethsabe, 
about the year 1579 A Hieronymo, a tragedy also without rhyme, 
was acted before 1590. But this point, which is here only transiently 
mentioned, will be more fully considered hereafter, in its proper place. 
We will now return to our author Grimoald. 


Grimoald, as a writer of verses in rhyme, yields to none of his co* 
temporaries, for a masterly choice of cliaste expression, and the concise 
elegancies of didactic versification. Some of the couplets, in his poem 
TN braise OF Moderation, have all the smartness which marks the 
modern style of senteiitious poetry, and would have done honour to 
Pope’s ethic epistles. 


The auncient Time commended not for nought 
The Mean. What better thy ng can there be sought? 
In meane is vertue placed : on either side, 

Both right and left, amisse a man shall slide. 

Icar, with sire^ hadst thou the midway flown, 

Icarian beck^^ by name no man [had] known* 

If middle path kept had proud Phaeton, 

No burning brand this earth had fallne upon. 

Ne cruel power, ne none so soft can raign : 

That kepes^ a mean, the same shal stii remain. 

Thee, Julie once did too much mercy spill : 

Thee, Nero stern, rigor extreem did kill. ^ 


sliire then existing, belonging to the queen 
and the nobility. See Hearne’s Lei. Itin. 
V. Pr. p. iv. seq. ed. 2. 

^ The founder of Dumnow priory, after- 
wards mentioned, in the reign of Henry 
the Third. 

^ There are two old editions, at Lon- 
don, in 1615, and 1616, both for Henry 
Gosson, in 5 sh. 4to. They have only the 


author’s initials W..V. See dlearne, ut 
modo supr. iii. p. v, ii. p. xvi. 

^ Shakspeare did not begin, writing for 
the stage till 1591 ; Jonson about 1598. 

^ Icarus, with thy father, 

^ strait, sea. 
f that which. 

' . ” Julius .Caesar, ' 
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How could August*^ so many yeres well passe ? 

Nor overmeek, nor overferse, he was. 

Worship not Jove with curious fansies vain, 

Nor him despise : hold right atween these twain. 

No wasteful! wight, no greedy goom is prayzd : 

Stands Largesse just in egall ballanoe payzd®. 

So Catoes meat surmountes Antonins chere, 

And better fame his sober fare hath here. 

Too slender building bad, as bad too grossed; 

One an eye sore, the other falls to losse. 

As medcines help in measure, so, god wot, 

By overmuch the sick their bane have got. 

Unmete, meesemes, to utter this mo wayes ; 

Measure forbids unmeasurable prayse.^ 

The maxim is enforced with great quickness and variety of illustra- 
tion : nor is the collision of opposite thoughts, which the subject so 
naturally affords, extravagantly pursued, or indulged beyond the bounds 
of good sense and propriety. The following stanzas on the Nine Muses 
are more poetical, and not less correct.** 

Imps® of king Jove and queue Remembrance, lo, 

The sisters nyne, the poets pleasant feres \ 

Calliope doth stately stile bestow, 

And worthy praises paintes of princely peres. * , ' 

Clio in solem songes reneweth all day, 

With present yeres conjoyning age bypast. 

Delighteful talke loves comicall Thaley; 

In fresh grene youth who doth like laurell last. 

With voyces tragicall sowndes Melpomen, 

And, as with chains, thallured eare she bindes. 

Her stringes when Terpsichor doth touche, even then 
She touche th hartes, and raigneth in mens mindes. 

Fine Erato, whose looke a lively chere 
Presents, in dancing keepes a comely grace. 

With semely gesture doth Polyninie stere, 

Whose wordes whole routes of rankes do rule in place. 

Uranie, her globes to view all bent, 

The ninefold heaven observes with fixed face. 

The blastes Euterpe tunes of instrument, 

With solace sweete, hence my heavie dumps to chase. 

Lord Phebiis in the mids (whose heauenly sprite 
These ladies doth enspire) embraceth all. 

The Graces in the Muses weed, delite 
To lead them forth, that men in maze they fall. 

Augustus Caesar. o poised. ** Fol. 113. ® daughter 

thick, massy. Foi l 13. ■‘ companions. 
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It would be unpardonable to dismiss this valuable miscellany, with- 
out acknowledging our obligations to its original editor Richard Tot- 
tell, who deserves highly of English literature, for having collected at 
a critical period, and preserved in a printed volume, so many admi- 
rable specimens of antient genius,= which would have mouldered in 
manuscript, or perhaps from their detached and fugitive state of ex- 
istence, their want of length, the capriciousness of taste, the general 
depredations of time, inattention, and other accidents, would never 
have reached the present age. It seems to have given birth to two 
favorite and celebrated collections'^ of the same kind, The Paradise 
OF Dainty Devises, and England’s PIelicon, which appeared in 
the reign of queen Elisabeth". 


SECTION XLL 


Andre/m Borde. Bale, Anslet/, Chertsej/, Bah/irs Gkosi, a poem. 
The Mern/ Devil of Bdmordon, Other minor Poets (f the Beigu of 
Henr^ the Eighth, 


It wdll not be supposed, that all the poets of the reign of IRtht the* 
Eighth were educated in the school of Petrarch, The graces of the 
Italian muse, which had been taught by Surrey and Wyat, were emu- 
fined to a few. Nor were the beauties of tlie classics yet become gene- 
ral objects of imitation. There are many writers of this period who 
still rhymed on, in the old prosaic track of their immediate predeces- 
sors, and never ventured to deviate into the modern improvements. 
The strain of romantic fiction was lost ; in the place of which, they 
did not substitute the elegancies newdy introduced. 

I shall consider together, yet without an exact observation of chro- 
nological order, the poets of the reign of Henry the Eighth wdio form 
this subordinate class, and who do not bear any mark of the character 
of the poetry which distinguishes this period. Yet soiiie of these have 


* [Quere whether these collections were 
not more immediately derived from “ A 
gorgeous Gallery of gallant Inventions, 
&c. and the “ Phoeiiix Nest,” both reprint- 
ed in Hell eon i a, voh i . — Pa It K. ] 

The reader will observe, that I have 
followed the paging and arrangement of 
Tott ell’s second edition in 1565. 12mo, 
In his edition of 1557, there is much con- 
fusion. A poem is there given to Grimoald, 
on the death of lady Margaret Lee, in 
1555. Ahso among Grimoald’s is a poem 
on sir James Wilford, mentioned above, 


who appears to have fought under Henry 
the Eighth in the wars of France and 
Jieotland. This edition of 1557, is not in 
quarto, as I have called it by an ovcr.sight, 
but in vSiuall duodecimo, and only with 
signatures. U is not mentioned hy Ames, 
and I have seen it only among Taimerhs 
printed books at Oxford. It, has tins co- 
lophon : — “ Imprinted at London in Elete 
Strete within Temple bnrre, at the sygne 
of the hand and starro by Richard Tot- 
tel, the fifte day of June, An. 1557. Cum 
prtvile^io ad imp7'imendf{?n soiumd^ 
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their degree of merit ; and, if they had not necessarily claimed a place 

ia our series, deserve examination. 

Andrew Borde, who writes himself Andreas Perfoeatus, with 
about as much propriety and as little pedantry as Buchanan calls one 
Wisehart SopiiocARDros, was educated at Winchester and Oxford""; 
and is said, I believe on very slender proof, to have been physician to 
king Henry the Eighth. His Breviary of Health, first printed in 
1 547 ^ is dedicated to the college of physicians, into which he had 
been incorporated. The first book of this treatise is said to have been 
examined and approved by the University of Oxford in 1546 He 
chiefly practised in Plampshire; and being popishly afirected, was cen- 
sured by Poynet, a Calvinistic bishop of Winchester, for keeping three 
prostitutes in his house, which he proved to be liis patients"^. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of great superstition, and of a weak and 
wdiimsical head : and having been once a Carthusian, continued ever 
afterwards to profess celibacy, to drink water, and to wear a shirt o-f 
hair. His thirst of knowledge, dislike of the reformation, or rather his 
unsettled disposition, led him abroad into various parts of Europe, 
which he visited in the medical character*. Wood says, that he was 
“ esteemed a noted poet, a witty and ingenious person, and an excellent 
pliysician.” Hearne, who has plainly discovered the origin of Tom 
Thumb, is of opinion, that this facetious practitioner in physic gave 
rise to the name of Merry Andrew, the Fool on the mountebank's 
stage. The reader will not perhaps be displeased to see that anti- 
quary’s reasons for this conjecture ; which are at the same time a vin- 
dication of Borde’s character, afford some new anecdotes of his life, 
and show that a Merry Andrew may be a scholar and an ingenious 
man. It is observable, that the author [Borde] was as fond of the 
word pOLENXVD, as of many other hard and uncooth words, as any 
Qiiach can he. He begins bis Breviary of Health, Egregious doc- 
tours and Maysters of tJie eximious and arckane scmice of Physicke, of 
your urhamte exasperate not your selvey &c. But notwithstanding this, 
will any one from hence infer or assert, that the author was either a 
pedant or a superficial I i\im% upon due consideration^ he 

® See his Introduction to Knowledge, that to the princess Mary is dated 3 May 
Titinfr. cap. xxxv. 1542, and may be supposed to have been 

^ “Compyled by Andrewe Boorde of printed soon after, though indeed it has 
Physicke Doctoure an Englyssbe man.’’ no date of printing. It was printed by 
It was reprinted by William Powell in Wm. Copland. See Bibl. West. No. 1643. 
1552 , and again in 1557. There was an —Park,] 

impression by T. East, 15S7, 4to. others ^ ® At the end of which is this note 

also in 1548, and 1575, which I have » Here endeth the first boke Examined 
never seen. The latest is by East in in Oxforde in the yere of our Lorde 
1598, 4to. [This seems to have been mcccccxlvi,” Sic. 
printed, savs Herbert, before 1547, by ^ See Against Martin, &c. p. 48. 
'William Mydilton, in 12nio, because * I have gone round Christendome 
therein he mentions his Introduction to and overthwjirt Christendome,” says 
Knowledge, as at that time printingat old Borde in Ms Dietarie of Health. — P ark-] 
Bob. Coplaiurs. But the dedication of 
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will judge the contrary. Dr. Borde was an ingenious man, and knew 
how to humour and please his patients, readers, and auditors. In his 
travells and visits, he often appeared and spoke in public; and would 
often frequent markets and fairs where a conflux of people used to get 
together, to whom he prescribed ; and to induce them to flock thither 
the more readily, he would make humorous speeches, couched in such 
language as caused mirths and wo7iderfuUg propagated his fame : and 
’twas for the same end that he made use of such expressions in his 
Books, as would otherwise (the circumstances not considered) be very 
justly pronounced bombast As he was versed m antiquity^ he had 
words at command from old writers %vith which to amuse his hearers, 
which could not fail pleasing, provided he added at the same time 
some remarkable explication. For instance, if he told them that 
was an old brass medal among the Greeks, the oddftess of the w^ord, 
would, without doubt, gain attention; tho nothing near so mueh, as if 
withall he signified, that ’twas a brass medal a little bigger than an 
Obolus, that used to be put in the mouths of persons that were dead. 
—And withall, ’twould affect them the more, if when he spoke of such 
a brass medal, he signified to them, that brass was in old time looked 
upon as more honourable than other metals, which he might safelg 
enough do, from Homer and his scholiast, Homer’s words are, &c. A 
passage, which without doubt Hieronymus Magius would have taken 
notice of in the fourteenth chapter of his Book De Tintinnabulis, 
had it occurred to his memory when in prison he was writing, without 
the help of books before him, that curious Discourse, *Twas f rom the 
Doctor’s method of using such speeches at markets and fairs, that in 
aftertimes, that imitated the like7^wnorows, jf'ocose language, were 
styled Merry Andrews, a term much in vogue on our stages V’ 

He is supposed to have compiled or composed the Merry Tabes 
the mad men of Gotham, which, as we are told by Wood, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and after, was accounted a book full of wit 
and mirth by scholars and gentlemen^.” This piece, which probably 
was not without its temporary ridicule, and \vhich yet maintains a po- 
pularity in the nursery, was, I think, first printed by Wynkyn de Worde. ' 
Hearne was of opinion, that these idle pranks of the men of Gotham, a 
town in Lincolnshire, bore a reference to some customary law-tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbourhood, now grown obsolete; and 
that Blount might have enriched his book on Antient Tenures with 
these ludicrous stories. He is speaking of the political design of Rey- 
nard THE Fox, printed by Caxton. ^^It was an admirable Thmg^ 
And the design, being political, and to represent a wise government, 
was equally good. So little reason is there to look upon this as a poor 


® Hearne’s Benedict Abb. tom. i. Prae- 
fat p. 50. edit Oxon, H35. 

^ Atb. Oxon. i. 74. There is an edi- 
tion in duodecimo by Henry Wikes, with- 


out date, but a])Out 1568, entitled, Mekie 
Tales of the madmeti of Gotam, gathered 
together hy A. B. ofphysiekc doctour. The 
oldest I have seen, is London, 1630, 12mo. 
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despicable book. Nor is there more reason to esteem the Merry 
Tales of the mad Men of Gotham (which was much valued and 
cried up in Hemy the eighth's time tho now sold at ballad-singers 
stalls) as altogether a romance: a certain skillfull getson having told me 
more than once, that he was assured by one of Gotham^ that they formerly 
held lands thei'e, by such Sports and Customs as are touched upon in 
this book. For which reason, I think particular notice should have 
been taken of it in Blount's Tenures, as I do not doubt but there 
would, had that otherwise curious author been apprised of the matter. 
But 'tis strange to see the changes that have been made in the book of 
Eeynaed the Fox, from the original editions^!” 

Borde's chief poetical work is entitled, “ The first Boke of the In- 
troduction OF Knowledge, the which doth teach a man to speake 
parte of al maner of languages, and to knowe the usage and fashion of 
al maner of country es: and for to knowe the most parte of al maner of 
coynes of money, the whych is currant in every I'egion. Made by An- 
drew Borde of phisyk doctor.” It was printed by the Coplands, and is 
dedicated to the king’s daughter the princess Mary. The dedication 
is dated from Montpelier, in the year 1542. The bo'ok, containing 
thirty-nine chapters, is partly in verse and partly in prose ; with wooden 
cuts prefixed to each chapter. The first is a satire, as it appears, on 
the fickle nature of an Englishman: the symbolical print prefixed to 
this chapter, exhibiting a naked man, with a pair of shears in one hand 
and a roll of cloth in the other, not determined what sort of a coat he 
shall order to be made, has more humour than any of the verses which 
follow^. Nor is the poetry destitute of humour only; but of every 
embellishment, both of metrical arrangement and of expression. Borde 
has all the baldness of allusion, and barbarity of versification, belong- 
ing to Skelton, without his strokes of satire and severity. The follow- 
ing lines, part of the Englishman’s speech, will not prejudice the reader 
in his favour. 

What do I care, if all the world me fade? 

’ I will have a garment reach to my taile. 

Then am I a minion^, for I weare the new guise, 

The next yeare after I hope to be wise, 

Not only in wearing my gorgeous aray, 

For I will go to learning a whole summers day. 


^ Hearne’s Not et Spicileg, ad Gul. 
Neubrig, vol. iii. p. 744. See also Bene- 
dict Abb. ut supr. p. 54. 

^ Harrison, in bis Description of En- 
gland, baving mentioned this work by 
Borde, adds, “ Sucbe is our mutabilitie, 
that to dale there is none [equal] to the 
Spanish guise, to morrow the French toies 
are most fine and delectable, yer [ere] 
long no such apparel as that which is 


after the Almaine fashion: by and by the 
Turkish maner otherwise the Morisco 
g'owns, the Barharian sieves, the mandi- 
iion worneto Collie Weston ward, and the 
shorte French breeches,” &c. B. ii. ch. 9. 
p. 172. 

* [A young fashionable courtier. See 
a print of French migno7i$ in Montfaii- 
con^s Antiquities.— Ashby.] 
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In tlie seventli chapter, he gives a fantastic account of his travels^, and 
owns, that his metre deserves no higher appellation than ripyie dogrelL 
But this delineation of the fickle Englishman is perhaps to be restrict- 
ed to the circumstances of the author’s age, without a respect to the 
national character; and, as Borde was a rigid catholic, there is a pro- 
babilitj, notwithstanding in other places he treats of natural disposi- 
tions, that a satire is designed on the laxit}’- of principle, and revolutions 
of opinion, which prevailed at the reformation, and the easy compliance 
of many of his changeable countrymen with a new religion for lucrative 


purposes. 

I transcribe the character of the Welshman, chiefly because he speaks 
of his harp. 


I am a Welshman, and do dwel in Wales, 

I have loved to serche budgets, and looke in males: 

I love not to labour, to delve, nor to clyg, 

My fyngers be lymed lyke a lyme-twyg. 

And wdierby ryches I do not greatly set, 

Syth all Iiys [is] fysslie that cometh to tlie net 
I am a gentylman, and come of Brutes ])lo()cl, 

Bfy name is ap Ryce, ap Davy, ap Flood : 

I love our Lady, for I am of hyr kynne, 

He that doth not love her, I beshrewe his cliyniic. 

My kyndred is ap Hoby, ap Jenkin, a]) (jofie. 

Bycause I go barelegged, I do catch the cofle. 

Byeause I do go barelegged it is not for piyde. 

I have a gray cole, my body for to hyde. 

I do love emase bohy\ good rested cheese, 

And swysshe metheglyn. I loke for my fees. 

And yf I have my Hari^e, I care for no more, 

It is my treasure, I kepe it in store. 

For my harpe is made of a good niare/s skyn, 

The strynges be of horse heare, it maketh a good dyn. 
My songe, and my voyce, and my harpe doth agree, 
Much lyke the bussing of an homble bee : 

Yet in my country I do make pasty me 
In telly ng of prophyces which be not in ryme.^ 


* Prefixed to which, is a wooden cut 
of the author Borde, standing in a sort 
of pew or stall, under a canopy, habited 
in an academical gown, a laurel-crown 
on his head, with a book before him on a 
desk. ■ . . ' ■ ■ 

^ That is, toasted cheese^ next men- 
tioned. 

^ Ch. ii. In the prose description of 
Wales he says, there are many beautiful 
and strong castles standing yet. “ The 
castels and the countre of Wales, and the 
people of Wales, be much lyke to the 


castels and the country of the people of 
Castyle and Biscayn.” In describing 
Gascony, he says, that at Bordeaux, “in 
the cathedral! church of vSaint Andrews, 
is the fairest and. the greatest pay re of 
orgyns [organs] in al Chrystendonie, in 
the which orgins be many instrumentes 
and vyces [devices] as gians [giants] 
heads and starres, the which doth move 
and wagge with their jawes and els 
[eyes] as fast as the player playctb,’^ 
ch. xxiii. 
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I Iiave before mentioned A ryght pleasant and merry History of 
the Mylner of Abington“\ with his wife and his faire daughter, and 
of two poor scholars of Cambridge,” a meagre epitome of Chaucer’s 
Miller’s Tale. In a blank leaf of the Bodleian copy, this tale is said 
by Thomas Newton of Cheshire, an elegant Latin epigrammatist of the 
reign of queen Elisabeth, to have been written by Borde". He is also 
supposed to have published a collection of silly stories called Scogin’s 
Jests, sixty in number. Perhaps Shakspeare took his idea from this 
jest-book, that Scogaii was a mere buffoon, where he says that Falstaffe, 
as a Juvenile exploit, broke Scogan’s head at the court-gate^.” Nor 
have we any better authority, than this publication by Borde, that Sco- 
gan was a graduate iii the university, and a jester to a kingP. Hearne, 
at the end of Benedictus Abbas, has printed Borde’s Itinerary, as it 
may be called; which is little more than a string of names, but is 
quoted by Norden in his Speculum Britannije'i. Borde’s circula- 
tory peregrinations, in tiie equality of a quack-doctor, might have fur- 
nished more ample materials for an English topography. Beside the 
Breviary of Health, mentioned above, and which was approved by 
the university of Oxford, Borde has left the Dietarie of Health, 
ireprinted in 1576, the Promptuarie of Medicine, the Doctrine 
OF Urines, and the Principles of Astronomical Prognostica- 
tions^: which are proofs of attention to his profession, and show that 
he could sometimes be serious But Borde’s name would not have 
been now remembered, had he wro):e only profound systems in medi- 
cine and astronomy. He is known to posterity as a buffoon, not as a 
philosopher. Yet, I think, some of his astronomical tracts have been 
epitomised and bound up with Erra Pater’s Almanacs. 

Of Borde’s numerous books, the only one that can afford any degree 
of entertainment to the modern reader, is the Dietarie of Helthe ; 


* where, giving directions as a physician, concerning the choice of 


™ A village near Cambridge. 

" See snpr. voL ii. p. 197. 

^ Henry IV., Part Second, act iii. sc. 2. 

P It is hard to say whence Jdnson got 
his account of Scogan, Masque of the For- 
tunate Isles, vol. iv. p. 192. 

Merefool, Skogan ? What was he ? ' 

JokphieL O, a fine gentleman, and a 
Master of Arts 

Of Henry the Fourth’s time, that made 
„ disguises 

•" For the king’s sones, and writ in balad- 
royal 

Daintily well. 

Merefool. But wrote he like a gentle- 
man ? 

Johphiel. In rhyme, fine tinkling 
rhyme, and flowand verse, 

With now and then some sense; and he 
was paid for ’t, 


Regarded and rewarded, which few poets 
Are nowadays. 

See Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, vol. v. An Ac- 
count, &c. p. XX. And compare what I 
have said of Scogan, supr, vol. ii. p. 335. 
[w'here Mr. Ritson’s correction of this pas- 
sage is given.] Drayton, in the Preface 
to his Eclogues, says, “the Colin Clout 
OF Skoggan under Henry the Seventh is 
pretty.” He must mean Skelton. 

** Pag, 13, Middlesex, i. B., 

^ The Principles of Astronamye the 
whicjie diligenUy pcrscrutyd is in a maner 
a progiiosticacyon lo the worldes ende. In 
thirteen chapters. For R. Copland, with- 
out date, 12mo, It is among bishop More’s 
collection at Cambridge, tvith some other 
of Borde’s books. 

® See Ames, Hist. Print, p. 152. Pits, 
p. 735. 
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houses, diet, and apparel, and not suspecting how little he should in- 
struct, and how much he might amuse, a curious posterity, he has pre- 
served many anecdotes of the private life, customs, and arts, of our 
ancestors*. This work is dedicated to Thomas duke of Norfolk, lord 
treasurer under Henry the Eighth. In the dedication, he speaks of his 
being called in as a physician to sir John Druiy, the year when car- 
dinal Wolsey was promoted to York; but that he did not choose to pre- 
scribe without consulting doctor Buttes, the king’s physician. He apo- 
logises to the duke, for not writing in the ornate phraseology now gene- 
rally ajffected. He also hopes to he excused, for Using in his writings so 
many wordes of mirth : but this, he says, was only to make your gram 
ynerrie, and because mirth has ever been esteemed the best medicine. 
Borde must have had no small share of vanity, who could think thus 
highly of his own pleasantry. And to what a degree of taste and re- 
finement must our ancient dukes and lords treasurers have arrived, who 
could be exhilarated by the witticisms and the lively language of this 
facetious philosopher ? 

John Bale, a tolerable Latin classic, and an eminent biographer, 
before his conversion from popery, and his advancement to the bishop- 
rick of Ossory by king Edward the Sixth, composed many scriptural 
interludes, chiefly from incidents of the New Testament. They are, tlie 
life of Saint John the Baptist, written in 1538^. Clirist in his twelfth 
year. Baptism and Temptation. The llesurrection of Lazarus. The 
Council of the High-priests. Simon the Leper. Our Lord^s Supper, 
and the Washing of the feet of Ms Disciples. Christ’s Burial and Re- 
surrection. The Passion of Christ. The Comedie of the three Laws 
of Nature, Moses, and Christ, corrupted by the Sodomites, Phainsees, 
and Papists, printed by Nicholas Bamburg in 15S8 ; and so popular, 
that it was reprinted by Colwell In 1562**. God^s Promises to Man^. 
Our author, in his Vocacyon to the JBishopriek of O&sory^ informs us, 
that his CoMEDV of John the Baptist, and his Teagedv of God’s Pro- 
mises, were acted by the youths upon a Sunday, at the market cross of 


t In liis rules for building or planning 
a House, he supposes a quadrangle. The 
Gate-house, or Tower, to be exactly op- 
posite to the Portico of the Hall. The 
Privy Chamber to be annexed to the 
Chamber of State. A Parlour joining to 
the Buttery and Pantry at the lower end 
of the Hall. The Pastry-house and Larder 
annexed to the Kitchen. Many of the 
chambers to have a view into the Chapel. 
In the outer quadrangle to be a stable, but 
only for horses of pleasure. The stables, 
dairy, and slaughter-house, to be a quarter 
of a mile from the house. The Moat to 
have a spring falling into it, and to be 
often scowered. An Orchard of sundry 
fruits is convenient ; but he rather recom- 
mends a Garden filled with aromatic herbs. 


In the Garden a Fool or two, for fish, A 
Park filled with deer and conies* A 
Dove-house also is a necessary thyng 
about a mansyon-place. And, among other 
thynges, a Payre of Buttes is a decent 
thynge about a mansyon. And other- 
whyle, for a great man necessary it is for 
to passe his tyme with bowles in an aly, 
when ai this is finished, and the mansyon 
replenished with implemens,’^ Ch. iv. 
Sign. C. ii. Dedication dated 1542 [7]. 

* [See Harleian Miscell. vol, i.— P ark.] 

“ Both in quarto. At the end is A song 
of Benedlctus, compiled by Johan Bale. 

This was written in 1538 ; and first 
printed under the name of a Tragedie or 
Interlude, by Charlewood, 1577. 4t0. 
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Kilkenny What shall we think of the state, I will not say of the stage, 
but of common sense, when these deplorable dramas could be endured? 
of an age, when the Bible was profaned and ridiculed from a principle 
of piety ? But the fashion of acting mysteries appears to have expired 
with this writer. He is said, by himself, to have written a book of 
Hymns, and another Jof jests and tales ; and to have translated the tra- 
gedy of PAMMACHiusy; the same perhaps which was acted at Christ’s 
college in Cambridge in 1544, and afterwards laid before the privy 
council as a libel on the reformation A low vein of abusive bur- 
lesque, which had more virulence than humour, seems to have been 
one of Bale’s talents : two of his pamphlets against the papists, all whom 
he considered as monks, are entitled the Mass of the Gluttons, and 
the Alcoran of the Prelates ^ Next to exposing the impostures 
of popery, literary history was his favorite pursuit ; and his most cele- 
brated performance is his account of the British writers. But this work, 
perhaps originally undertaken by Bale as a vehicle of his sentiments in 
religion, is not only full of misrepresentations and partialities, arising 
from his religious prejudices, but of general inaccuracies, proceeding 
from negligence or misinformation. Even those more ancient Lives 
which he transcribes from Leland’s Commentary on the same subject, 
are often interpolated with false facts, and impertinently marked with a 
misapplied zeal for reformation. He is angry with many authors, who 
flourished before the thirteenth century, for being catholics. He tells 
us, that lord Cromwell frequently screened him from the fury of the 
more bigoted^ bishops, on account of the comedies he had published^. 
But whether plays in particular, or other compositions, are here to be 
understood by comedies, is uncertain. 

Brian Anslay, or Annesley, yeoman of the wine cellar to Plenry the 
Eighth about the year 1520, translated a popular French poem into En- 
glish rhymes, at the exhortation of the gmUU earl of Kent, called the 
Citie of Dames [Ladyes*], in three books. It was printed in 1521, 
by Henry Pepwell, whose prologue prefixed begins with these unpro- 
mising lines, 

So now of late came into my custode 

This forseyde book, by Brian Anslay, 

Yeoman of the seller with the eight king Henry. 

Another translator of French into English, much about the same 
time, is Andrew Chertsey. In the year 1520, Wynkyn de Worde print- 


^ Fol. 24. [Still acted at the market- 
cross of Bury, but not on a Sunday. — 

y Cent, viii, 100. p. 702. And Verhei- 
den, p. 149. 

See supr. vol. ii. p. 523. Bale says, 
‘‘Pammachii tragoedias transtuli.” 


See supr. vol. ii. p, 523. 

^ “Ob editas Comcedias.” Ubi supr. 

* [Mr. Ellis conjectures this to be a trans- 
lation of the Trhorde la Cite des Dames, 
by Christian of FisCi Hist. Sketch, ii. 20, 
—Park.] 
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ed a book with this title, partly in prose and partly in verse, ^Here fo- 
loimth thepassyon of our lord Jesu Crist trmislated out of Frmck into 
Englysch by Andrew Chertsey gentlenmn the yere of our lord mdxx.^ I 
will give two stanzas of Robert Copland’s prologue, as it records the 
diligence, and some other performances, of this very obscure writer. 

The godly use of prudent- wytted men 
Cannot absteyn theyr auncy ent exercise. 

Recorde of late how besiley with Ms pen 
The translator of the sayd treat3?;se 
Hath him indevered, in most godty wyse, 

Bokes to translate, in volumes large and fayre, 

From French in prose, of goostly exemplaire. 

As is, the Jloure <f Gods commaundementSj 
A treaty se also called Lncydo'J'ye^ 

With two other of the seryn sacraments^ 

One of cristen men the ordinary^ 

The seconde the craft to lyve well and to dye. 

With dyvers other to mannes lyfe profytable, 

A vertuose use and ryght commendable. 

The Flotage of Godls Commaundements was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, in folio, in 151^1. A print of the authors arms, with the name 
Chkrtsey, is added. The Lucydayre is translat(‘d from a favorite old 
French poem called Li Lusidaire. This is a translation of the Eluci* 
BARiUM, a large work in dialogue, containing the sum of Christian 
theology, by some attributed to Anselm ai'chbishop of Canterbury in the 
twelfth century ^. Chertsey’s other versions, mentioned in Copland’s pro- 
logue, are from old French manuals of devotion, now equally forgotten. 
Such has been the fate of volumes fayre and large ! Some of these 
versions have been given to George Ashbj^ clerk of the signet to Mar- 
garet queen of Henry the Sixth, who wrote a moral poem for the use 
of their son prince Edw’'ard, on the Active policy of a prince^ iinished 
in the author’s eightieth year. The prologue begins with a compliment 
to Maisters Gower, Chaucer, and Lydgate,” a proof of the estimation 
which that celebrated triumvirate still continued to maintain. I believe 
it was never printed. But a copy, with a small mutilation at the end, 
remains among bishop More’s manuscripts at Cambridge ^ 

In the dispersed library of the late Mr. William Collins, I saw a tliin 
folio of two sheets in black letter, containing a poem in the octave 
stanza, entitled, Fabyl’s Ghoste, printed by John Rastell in the year 

in quarto. ® MSS. More, 492. It begins, 

^ tVynkyn de Worde printed, Iletr be- [bigb] and myghty prince and my ryght 
gynnetk a hjtell treaty se called the Lycy- good lorde.’V 
darye. With wooden cuts. No date. In 
quarto. 
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1533. The piece is of no merit ; aEd I should not perhaps have mem 
tioxied it, but as the subject serves to throw light on our early drama. 
Peter Fabeil, whose apparition speaks in this poem, was called The 
Merrie Devil of Edmonton, near London. Pie lived in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, and was buried in the church of Edmonton. 
Weever, in his Antient Funeral Monuments, published in 1631, 
says under Edmonton, that in the church ^Tieth interred under a seemlie 
tonibe without inscription, the body of Peter Fabell, as the report goes, 
upon whom this fable was fathered, that he by his wittie devises be- 
guiled the devill. Belike he was some ingenious-conceited gentleman, 
who did use some sleighte trickes for his own disportes. He lived and 
died in the raigne of Henry the Seventh, saith the booke of his merry 
Pranks^.” The book of FabelFs Merry Pranks I have never seen. 
But there is an old anonymous comedy, written in the reign of James 
the First, which took its rise from this merry magician. It was printed 
in 1617, and is called the Merry Devil of Edmonton, as it hath 
been sundry times acted hy his majesties serva?its at the Globe on the 
Danke-sideK In the Prologue, Fabell is introduced, reciting his own 
history. 

’Tis Peter Fabell a renowned scholler, 

Whose fame hath still beene hitherto forgot 
By all the writers of this latter age. 

In Middle-sex his birth, and his aboade, 

Not full seauen mile from this great famous citty ; 

That, for his fame in slights and magicke won, 

Was cald the Merry Fiend of Edmonton. 

If any heere make doubt of such a name. 

In Edmonton yet fresh vnto this day, 

Fixt in the wall of that old ancient church 
His monument remain eth to be seene: 

His memory yet in the mouths of men. 

That whilst he liu’d he could deceiue the deuilL 
Imagine now, that whilst he is retirde, 

From Cambridge backe vnto his natiue home, 

Suppose the silent sable visage night, 

Casts her blacke curtaine ouer all the world, 

And whilst he sleepes within his silent bed, 

ToyFd with the studies of the passed day : 

The very time and howre wherein that spirite 
That many yeares attended his command; 

And oftentimes 'twixt Cambridge and that towne, 

Had in a minute borne him through the ayre, 

By composition ’twixt the hend and him, 

Comes no^v to claime the scholler for his due. 


^ Pag. 534, 


in quarto, bond. 
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Behoki him here laid OB Ms restlesse coucli, 

His fatal! chime prepared at his head, 

His chamber guarded with these sable slights, 

And by him stands that necromantick chaire, 

In which he makes his direful! inuocatioiis, 

And binds the fiends that shall obey his will. 

Sith with a pleased eye YBtill you know 
The commicke end of our sad tragique show. 

The play is without absurdities, and the author was evidently an at- 
tentive reader of Shakspeare. It has nothing, except the machine of 
the chime, in common with Fabyll’s Ghoste. Fabell is mentioned in 
our chronicle-histories, and, from his dealings with the devil, was com- 
monly supposed to be a friar^ 

In the year 15S7, Wilfiid Holme, a gentleman of Huntington in 
Yorkshire, wrote a poem called The Fall aMd''eml Smeess of Fehellion, 
It is a dialogue between England and the author, on the commotions 
raised in the northern counties on account of the reformation in 1537, 
under CronnvelFs administration* It was printed at London in 1 573- 
Alliteration is here carried to the most ridiculous excess; and from the 
constraint of adhering inviolably to an identity of initials, from an 
affectation of coining prolix words from the Latin, and from a total 
ignorance of prosodical harmony, the author has produced one of tlie 
most obscure, rough, and unpleasing pieces of versification in our lan- 
guage. He seems to have been a disciple of Skelton. The poem, pro- 
bably from its political reference, is mentioned by HollinsIied\ Bale, 
who overlooks the author’s poetry in his piety, thinks that he has learn- 
edly and perspicuously discussed the absurdities of popery K 

One Charles Bansley, about the year 1540, wrote a rhyming satire 
on the pride and vices of women now a days. I know not if the first 
line will tempt the reader to see more. 

^‘Bo peep, what have we spied!” 

It was printed in quarto by Thomas Rainolde; but I do not find it 
among Ames’s books of that printer, whose last piece is dated 1555. 
Of equal reputation is Christopher Goodwin, who wrote the Mayden's 
Breme, a vision without imagination, printed in 1542*, and The 
Chance oe the noLOiixra Lover, a lamentable story without pathos, 
printed in 1520“*, With these two may be ranked, Richard [Thomas] 
Feylde, or Field, author of a poem printed in quarto by Wynkyn de 


See also Norden^s Speculum Bri- 
tanoiae, written in 1596. Middlesex, p. 18. 
And Fulleris Worthies, Middlesex, p, 186. 
edit. fol. 1662. 

i Chron. lii, p. 978. 


* In 4to. Pr. “ Behold you young la- 
dies of high parentage.” 

In 4to. Pr, ** Upon a certain tyme as 
it befell.” 
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Worde^ called A Goktraversye betwene a Lover and a Jaye. 
The prologue begins 

Thoiighe laureate poetes in olde antyqiiyte. 

I must not forget to observe here, that Edward Haliwell, admitted a 
fellow of King's college Cambridge in 1535?, wrote the Tragedy of 
Dido, which was acted at saint Paul's school in London, under the 
conduct of the very learned master John Rightwise, before cardinal 
Wolsey". But it may be doubted, whether this drama was in English, 
Wood says, that it was written by Rightwise®. One John Hooker,^ 
fellow of Magdalene^college Oxford in 1535, wrote a comedy called by 
Wood ViBCATO^y ov The Fisher caught^. But as latinity seems to 
have been his object, I suspect this comedy to have been in Latin, and 
to have been acted by the youth of his college. 

The fanaticisms of chemistry seem to have remained at least till the 
dissolution of the monasteries. William* Blomefield, otherwise Rat- 
tlesden, born at Bury in Suffolk, bachelor in physic, and a monk of Bury- 
abbey, was an adventurer in quest of the philosopher's stone. While 
a monk of Bury, as I presume, he wrote a metrical chemical tract, en- 
titled, Blomefield’s Blossoms, or the Campe of Philosophy. It 
is a vision, and in the octave stanza. It was originally written in the 
year 1530, according to a manuscript that I have seen ; but in the copy 
printed by Ashmole^ which has some few improvements and additional 
stanzas, oiir author says he began to dream in 1557 ^ He is admitted 
into the camp of philosophy by Time, through a superb gate which has 
twelve locks. Just within the entrance were assembled all the true 
philosophers from Hermes and Aristotle, down to Roger Bacon, and 
the canon of Bridlington. Detached at some distance, appear those un- 
skilful but specious pretenders to the transmutation of metals, lame, 
blind, and emaciated, by their own pernicious drugs and injudicious ex- 
periments, who defrauded king Henry the Fourth of immense treasures 
by a counterfeit elixir. Among other wonders of this mysterious re- 
gion, he sees the tree of philosophy, which has fifteen different buds, 
bearing fifteen different fruits. Afterwards, Blomefield turning pro- 
testant, did not renounce his chemistry with his religion, for he appears 
to have dedicated to queen Elisabeth another system of occult science, 
entitled, The Rule of life, or the fifth Essence, with which her 
majesty must have been highly edified®. 

Although lord Surrey and some others so far deviated from the dull- 
ness of the times, as to copy the Italian poets, the same taste does not 


“ See supr. p. 2. 

® Compare Tanner, Bibl. pag. 632. 372. 
Ath. Oxon. i. 17. ^ Ath. Oxon. i. 60, 

[* From Ashmole’s notes on Theatrum 
Chemicum^ 1652, p. 478, it seems doubt- 
ful whether his name was not Myles, — 
Park.] 


** See Stanz. 5, 

See Ashinole's Theatrum Chemicum, 
p. 305. 478. 

* MSS. More, autograph. 430. Pr. 
“ Althoughe, most redoubted, suflfran 
lady.” See Fox, Martyr, edit. i. p. 479. 
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seem to have uniformly influeRced all the nobility of tiie court of king 
Henry the Eighth who were fond of writing verses. Henry Parker, 
lord Morley, who died an old man in the latter end of that reign, was 
educated in the best literature which oiir iiniversiticjs afforded. Bale 
mentions his Tragedies and Comedies, ^rhicli I suspect to be nothing 
more than grave mysteides and moralities, and vdiich probably would 
not now have been lost, had they deserved to live. He mentions also his 
Rhymes, which I will not suppose to have been imitations of Petrarch b 
Wood says, that ‘^his younger years were adorned with all kinds of super- 
learning, especially with dramatic poetry, and his elder witli that 
which was divine V* It is a stronger proof of his piety than his taste, 
that he sent, as a new year's gift to the princess Mary, Hampole’s 
Commentary upon seven of the first penitential Psalms. 
The manuscript, with his epistle prefixed, is in the royal manuscripts 
of the British Museum Many of Morley's translations, being dedi- 
cated either to king Henry the Eighth, or to the princess Mary, are 
preserved in manuscript in the same royal repository They are 
chiefly from Solomon, Seneca, Erasmus, Athanasius, Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Paulus Jovius. Tlie authors he translated sliow his track 
of reading. But we should not forget his attention to the classics, and 
that he translated also Tully's Dream of Scifio, and three or four 
lives of Plutarch, although not immediately from tlie (*reck>'. He 
seems to have been a rigid catholic, retired and studious. His d<Kda* 
ration, or paraphrase, on the ninety-fourth Psalm, was printed by Ber- 
thelette in 15S9* A theological commentary by a lord, was too curious 
and important a production to be neglected by our first printer. 


SECTION XLIL 


John Hey wood the Epigrammatist. His Works examined. Ancient 
unpublished burlesque Poem of Sir Penny, 

John Heywood, commonly called the epigrammatist, was beloved and 
rewarded by Henry the Eighth for his buffooneries At leaving tlie 

/' * [From having 

by Bale, he has been considered 
as a native of London by Pitts, Fuller, 
Wood, Tanner, and by the editors of the 
New Blog. Diet, in 1793. Langbaine, and 
after him Gildon, conveyed the informa- 
tion that he had lived at North Mims, 
Herts; and Mr. Heed has followed up this 
report in Biog. Dram, by saying he was 
born there. That North ]Mims had been 
the place of his residence, if not of his na- 
tivity, may he deduced from the following 


^ Script. Brit par. p. st 103. 

Ath. Oxon. i. 52. 

MSS. 18 B. xxi. 

But see MSS. Gresham, 8. 
y See MSS. (Bibl. Bodl.) Laud. H. 17. 

7 D. 2.— 17 D. xi.— 
Roy.-and Nbb. 
3 of Mr. Park’s 
of his poetry is 
Ath. Oxon. by 
Brit 
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university^ he commenced author, and was countenanced by sir Thomas 
More for his facetious disposition. To his talents of jocularity in con- 
versation, he joined a skill in music, both vocal and instrumental. His 
mei'riments were so irresistible, that they moved even the rigid muscles 
of queen Mary*, and her sullen solemnity was not proof against his 
songs, his rhymes, and his jests f. He is said to. have been often in- 
vited to exercise his arts of entertainment and pleasantry in her pre- 
sence, and to have had the honour to be constantly admitted into her 
privy-chamber for this purposed 

Notwithstanding his professional dissipation, Heywood appears to 
have lived comfortably under the smiles of royal patronage. What 


lines in Thalia’s Banquet 1620, by Hen. 
Peacham. 

I thinke the place ^ that gave me first my 
birth, 

The genius had of epigram and mirth ; 
There famous More did his Utopia write. 
And there came Heywood' s Epigrams to 
light. Park.] 

* [Heywood evinced his attachment to 
this princess long before her ascent to the 
throne, as appears from a copy of verses 
preserved in Harl. MS. 1703, entitled, “A 
Description of a most noble Ladye, ad- 
vewed by John Heywoode presently ; who 
advertisinge her yeares as face, saith of 
her thus in much eloquent phrase. 

Give' place ye ladyes all, bee gone, 
Shewe not your selves att all, 

For why ? behoulde there cometh one 
Whose face yours all blanke shall.” 

The eulogist then proceeds to describe the 
virtuous attraction of her looks,’ the blush- 
ing beauty of her lively countenance, the 
wit and gravity, the mirth and modesty, 
with the firmness of word and deed which 
mingled in her character. This pkture 
was taken when the princess was eighteen; 
and consequently in the year 1534. Part 
of the above poem was printed among the 
songs and sonnets of Uncertain Authors in 
Tottell’s early Miscellany, and has been 
inserted by Mr. Warton at p. 56 of this vo- 
lume, with high commendation of the un- 
suspected writer. Two ballads by Hey- 
wood printed in 1554 and 1557 are pre- 
served in the archives of the Society of 
Antiquaries. The former was written on 
the marriage of Philip and Mary ; the lat- 
ter, on the traitorous taking of Scarbo- 
rough castle. Both have been reprinted 


in vol. ii. of a Supplement to the Harleian 
Miscellany. — Park.] 

T [One of these is preserved in Cotton 
MS. Jul. F. X. ** When Q,ueene Mary tolde 
Heywoode that the priestes must forego 
their wives, he merrily answered, Then 
your grace must allow them lemmanst for 
the clergie cannot live without sauce,” 
Another is recorded by Puttenham in his 
Arte of English Poesie, 1589: “At the 
Duke of Northumberland’s bourd, merry 
John Heywood was allowed to sit at the 
table’s end. The duke had a very noble 
and honorable mynde alwayes to pay his 
debts well, and when he lacked money, 
would not stick to sell the greatest part 
of his plate : so had he done few dayes be- 
fore. Heywood being loth to call for his 
drinke so oft as he was dry, turned his 
eye toward the cupbord and sayd, * I finde 
great misse of your grace’s standing cups 
the duke thinking he had spoken it of 
some knowledge that his plate was lately 
sold, said somewhat sharply, ‘ Why, sir, 
will not these cups serve as good a man 
as your selfe? ’ Heywood readily replied, 
‘Yes, if it please your grace ; but I would 
have one of them stand still at myne el- 
bow full of drinke, that I might not be 
driven to trouble your men so often to 
call for it.' This pleasant and speedy 
turn of the former wordes holpe all the 
matter againe, whereupon the duke be- 
came very pleasaunt and dranke a bolle 
of wine to Heywood, and bid a cuppe 
should alwayes be standing by him.” p. 
231. Pitts has related an extraordinary 
instance of his death-bed waggery, which 
seems .to vie in merriment with the scaf- 
fold jests of Sir Thomas More in articulo 
mortis . — Park.] 

4 Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 150. 


^ “ North Mimmes in Herts, neere to Saint Albans.” Sir Thomas More must have 
had a seat in that neighbourhood, says Dr. Berkenhout. His admiration of Heywood’s 
repartees is noticed in Dod’s Church History, vpl. i. p.,369. 
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tbe Faiey Queen could not procure for Spenser from tire penurious 
Elisabeth and her precise ministers, Hey wood gained by puns and con- 


ceits. 

His comedies, most of which appeared before the year 1534, are 
destitute of plot, humour, or character, and give us no very high opinion 
of the festivity of this agreeable companion. They consist of low inci- 
dent, and the language of ribaldry. But perfection must not be ex- 
pected before its time. He is called our first writer of comedies. But 
those who say this, speak without determinate ideas, and confound 
comedies with moralities and interludes. We will alow, that he is 
among the first of our dramatists who drove the Bible from the stage, 
and introduced representations of familiar life and popular manners. 
These are the titles of his plays. Tim Play called the four P% being 
a new and a very merg Enterluoe of a Palmer, a Pardoner, a 
P oTYCARY, AND A Pedlar, printed at London in quarto*, without 
date or name of the printer, but probably from the press of Bertbelette 
or Rastell. The Play of Love. The Play of the Weather, or a 
9 ieiv a?id a very mery Enterlude of all maner Weathers, printed 
in quarto by William Rastell, 1533, and again by Robert Wyer^. A 
7 nmj Play hetweem the Pardoner and the Frere, the Curate, md 
rmjhonr Pratte, in quarto, by William Rastell, dated the fifth day of 
April, 1533. The Play of GenUehies and Nohilitie, in two parts, at 
London, without date* The Pinner of Wakefield, a Comedie. PM** 
lotas Seotehff a Comedie* A mery Play betweene Johan tlm Ams- 
hand, Tyb the tdfe, and syr Johan the preeste, by Wiliam Rastell, in 
quarto, 1533. 

His Epigrams, six hundred in number % are probably some of his 
jokes versified t; and perhaps were often extemporaneous sallies, made 
and repeated in company. Wit and humour are ever found in pro- 
portion to the progress of politeness. The miserable drolleries and the 


* [Reprinted in Dodsley’s collection of 
Old Plays, from an edition sine anno vel 
loco. Herbert says it was printed by J. 
Aide in 1569, and by W. Middleton with- 
out date. Typog. Ant. p. 576. — Park.] 

^ In duodecimo. No date. Pr. '‘Jupi- 
ter ryght far so far longe as now were to 
recyte.” 

-f [Langbaine expressed a confident be- 
lief that Philotas and the Pindar of Wake- 
field were not Heywood’s compositions, 
and Mr. Reed fully coincided in the same 
belief. — Park.] 

^ See three hundred Epigrammes on 
three hundred Proverbes. Pr. **If every 
man mend one,” London, without date, 
but certainly before 1553. Again, 1577. 
— 1587. — 1598. The first hundred Epi- 
grammes, Pr. “ Ryme without reason,” 
n London, 1566.— 1577.-1587. 4to. The 
fourth hundred of Epigrammes, London, 


without date. Again, 1577. — 1587. — 
1597. 4to. Pr. ProL “Ryme without rea- 
son, and reason.” The fifth and sixth 
‘ hundredth of Epigrammes. Pr. “ Were it 
as perillous to deal cards as play.” Lond. 
1566.— 1577.— 1587.— 1597. 4to. See 
John Heywoodes Woorkes, Anno domini 
1576. Imprinted at London in Fleete- 
streate,etc. by Thomas Marshe. In quarto. 
The colophon has 1577. This edition is 
not mentioned by Ames. [The earliest 
edition I have seen was dated 1562, and 
this included the six centuries of Epi- 
grammes, and both parts of the dialogue 
on proverbs. — Park,] 

:|: [Gabriel Harvey in a note on Speght’s 
Chaucer, (penes Bp. Percy,) says that some 
of Heywood’s epigrams are supposed to be 
conceits and devices of pleasant sir Tho- 
mas More. — Park.] 
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contemptible quibbles, with which these little pieces are pointed, indi- 
cate the great want of refinement % not only in the composition but in 
the conversation of our ancestors. This is a specimen, on a piece of 
humour of Wolse/s Fool, A saying of Patch my lord Cardinal! $ 

EOOLEf. 

Maister Sexton^, a person of unkno wen witte, 

As he at my lord CardinaFs boord did sitte, 

Greedily raught® at a goblet of wine : 

Drinke none, sayd my lord, for that sore leg of thyne : 

I warrant your Grace, quoth Sexton, I provide 
For my leg : for I drinke on the tother side 

The following is rather a humorous tale than an epigram, yet with 
an epigrammatic turn. 


Although that Foxes have been scene there seelde^, 
Yet was there lately in Finsbery Feelde^ 

A Foxe sate in sight of certaine people, 

Nodding, and blissing ^ staring on Poules steeple. 

A Maide toward market with hens in a band 
Came by, and with the Foxe she fell in hand^. 

What thing is it, Eainard, in your braine plodding, 
That bringeth this busy blissing, and nodding? 

I nother^ nod for sleepe sweete hart, the Foxe saide, 
Nor blisse for spirites*^, except the divell be a maide : 
My nodding and blissing breedth of wonder’^ 

Of the witte® of Ponies Weathercoke yonder. 

There is more witte in that cocks onely head 
Than hath bene in all mens heds that be dead. 

As thus — ^by common report we finde, 

All that be dead, did die for Icudte of winde : 

But the Weathercocks wit is not so weake 
To lacke winde — the winde is ever in his heake. 


So that, while any winde blowth in the skie, 

For lache of winde that Weathercocke will not die.’ 


* [Heath well observed in his first Cen-^ 
tury of Epigrams, 1610, that 

Hcywood the old English epigrammatist 
Had wit at will, and art was all he mist : 
But now adaies we of the modern frie 
Have art and labour with wits penurie. 

Puttenham had some time before remark- 
ed with critical discrimination, that Hey- 
wood came to be well benefited for the 
myrth and quiknesse of his conceits, more 
than for any good learning which was in 
him.^' Art of Eng. Poesie. — ^P ark.] . 

f [When sir Thomas More had resigned 
the chancellorship, he gave his fool Pater- 


son to the Lord Mayor of London upon 
this condition, that he should every year 
wait on him who succeeded to the office. 
See More’s Life of Sir Thomas More, p. 
108 .— Park.] 

^ The real name of Patch, Wolsey’s 
Fool. 

® reached. 

^ First Hundred. Epigr. 44. - 
® seldom, ^ Finsbury field. 

* bowing and blessing. 

^ joined company. * neither, 

to drive away evil spirits. 

^ proceeds from wonder. 

® wisdom. 



8lie east iowne Mr hemies, and rmw dkl slie 
*KJeBih'' qmd she, in mminc pcdm 
Wlio batii ever heard, at any season, 

Of a Foxes forgoing so feat a reason 
And while she preysed the Foxes wit so, 

He gat her hennes on his necke, and to go^. 

** Whither away with mj hennes, Foxe ? quotfi she. 

To Ponies pig^ as fast as I can/' quoth he. 

“ Betweene these Hennes and yonder Weathercocke, 

I will assaie to have chickens a flocke ; 

Which if I may get, this tale is made goode, 

In all ehnstendome not so Wise a kroodc — — 

Another is on the phrase, 

Itism^inkulkwJimheardeswuggeaU, 

Husband, for this these woordes to mynd I call; 

This is ment by men in their nierie eating, 

Not to wag their beardes in brauling or throating : 

Wyfe, the meaning hereof diiferth not two pinnes, 

Between wagginge of mens beards and v’oinens chinsd 

On the fashion of wearing Verdingaks, or farthingales. 

Alas ! poore verdingales must lie in the street, 

To house them no dore in the citee made meete. 

Synce at pur narrow doores they in cannot win'^, 

Sende them to Oxforde, att brodegates to get in.^ 

Our author was educated at Broadgate-hall in Oxford, so called from 
an uncommonly wide gate or enti’ance, and since converted into Pem- 
broke college- These Epigrams are mentioned in Wilson's Bhe- 
TORiKE, published in 1553*. 

Another of Heywood's works, is a poem in long verse, entitled, A 
Dialogue contayning in effect the number of al the Proverres in the 
English tongue compact in a matter concernmg two marriages^. The 


^ cross herself, 

^ began to steal off. 

*" pike, a. e, spire, or steeple. 

’ First Hundred. Epigr. 10. There 
are six more lines, which are superfluous, 

* Epigramines on Proverbes. Epigr. 2. 

“ enter in. Win is probably a contrac- 
tion for go in. But see Tyrwhitt’s Gloss. 
Ch. [See vol. i. p. 160. note ’*.] 

"" Fifte Hundred. Epigr. 55. 

* ['‘The English proverbes gathered 
by Ihon Heiwoode helpe well in this be- . 
baulfe (allegory), the whiche commonlie 
are nothyng els but allegories and darke 
devis^ sentences,”" fol. 90 a. Again, ‘'‘for 
furnisbing similitudes the proverbes of 


Heiwoode helpe wonderfull wele for tbys 
purpose,*' fol. 96 b. — P ark.] 

■f [The following anecdote relating to 
this work has been transmitted among 
some “witty aunsweres and saiengs of 
Englishmen” in Cotton MS. Jul. F. x, 
“ William Paulett, Marques of Wy neb es- 
ter and highe treasurer of Engelande, be- 
ing presented by John Heywoode with a 
booke, asked him what yt conteyned? and 
when Heywoode told him ‘All the pro- 
verbes in Englishe’ — ‘What, all?* quoth 
my Lorde; ‘No, Bate me an ace^ quoth 
BaliQ7tt is that in youre booke?” ‘No, 
by my faith, my Lorde, I thinke not,* aun- 
swered Heywoode.’* But the neatest rc* 
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first edition I liave seen, is dated 154?7^. All tlie proverbs of tlie En- 
glish language are here interwoven into a very silly comic tale. 

Tlie lady of the story, an old widow now going to be married again, 
is thus described, with some degree of drollery, on the bridal day. 


In this late olde widow, and then olde newe wife, 

Age and Appetite fell at a strongs 

Her lust was as yong, as her lims were olde. • 

The day of her wedding, like one to be solde, 

She set out herself in fyne apparell ; 

She was made like a beere-pot, or a barrell. 

A crooked hooked nose, beetle browde, blere eyde, 
Many men wisht for beautifying that bry de. 

Her waste to be gyrde in, and for a boone grace, 
Some well favoured visor on her ill favourd face ; 
But with visorlike visage, such as it was, 

She smirkt and she smilde, but so lisped this las, 
That folke might have thought it done onely alone 
Of wantonnesse, had not her teeth been gone. 
Upright as a candel standeth in a socket, 

Stoode she that day, so simpre de eocket^* 

Of auncient fathers she tooke no cure nor care. 
She was to them as hoy as a Crokers mare. 

She tooke the’ntertainment of the yong men, 

All in daliaunce, as nice as a nuns hen'^. 

I suppose. That day her eares might well glowj 
For all the town talkt of her hie and low. 

One sayd a wel favourd olde woman shee is : 

The devill shee is, saide another : and to this 


plication of tins professed court-wit seems 
to be recorded in Camden’s Remaines, 
1605, p. 234. Heywood being asked by 
Queen Mary “What wind blew him to the 
court ? ” He answered, “ Two specially : 
the one to see your Majestic.” “We 
thank you for that,” said the Queen ; “but, 
I pray you, what is the other ? ” “ That 

your Grace,” said he, “might see me.” 
Sir John Harrington has an Epigram on a 
witty speech of Heywood to the Queene, 
another on young Hey wood’s answer to 
Lord Warwick, and a third on old Hey« 
wood’s sons. — Park.] 

* In quarto. Others followed, 1549. — 
1562,— 1566.— 1576. — 1587.— 1598. 
4to, 

[Davies, of Hereford, in his “ Scourge 
of Folly,” about 1611, printed a Descant 
n^on BngUshe proverheSf and exhibited 
with a retrograde taste, not only the man- 
ner, but the dull rhymth (?) of his precur- 
sor, in the following metrical address 


To old John Heywood the Epigram- 
matist. 

Olde Heywood have with thee in /ils od 
vaine 

That yet with booksellers as new doth re- 
raaine. 

New poets sing riming, but thy rymes ad- 
vance 

Themselves in light measures: for thus 
they doe dance. 

He gather some proverbes thou gatherdst 
before, 

To descant upon them as thou didst of 
yore, &c. — P ark.] 

y I do not understand this, which is 
marked for a proverb. [The phrase oc- 
curs in Skelton’s Punnyng of Elynour 
Rummin : 

And gray russet rocket 
With symper the cocket. — ^P ark.] 
* An. admirable proverbial simile. It 
is used in Wilson’s Arte, of Rhetorike. “I 
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In came the third Ms five egges^ and sayd, 

Fifty yere agoe I knew her a trim mayde. 

Whatever she were then, say de one, she is nowe. 

To become a bryde, us meets as a sowe 
To hears a saddle. She is in this mariage, 

As coTiiely as a coxae in a cage. 

Gup with a gald hacM Gill^ come np to supper, 

What mhie old mare would have a newe crupper^ 

And now mine olde hat must have a new band, SieJ^ 

The woi'k has its value and curiosity as a repertory of proverbs made 
at so early a period. Nor %vas the plan totally void of ingenuity, to ex- 
hibit these maxims in the course of a narrative, enlivened by facts and 
circumstances. It certainly was susceptible of humour and invention, 
Heywood s largest and most laboured performance is the Spider 
AND THE Fl IE, with woodcn cuts, printed at London by Thomas Powell, 
in 1556 ^. It is a very long poem in the octave stanza, containing 
ninety-eight chapters. Perhaps there never was so dull, so tedious, 
and trifling an apologue: without fancy, meaning, or moral*. A long 
tale of flctitious manners will always be tiresome, unless the design be 
burles(jue; and then the ridiculous, arising from the contrast between 
the solemn and the light, must be ingeniously supported. Our author 
seems to have intended a fable on the burlesque construction t; but 
we know not 'when he would be serious and when witty, whether he 
means to make the reader laugh, or to give him advice. We must in- 
deed acknowledge, that the age was not yet sufficiently refined, either 
to relish or to produce burlesque poetry®. Harrison, the author of the 


knewe a priest that was as nice osaNunnes 
Kelly when he woxild say masse he would 
never sale Dominus Vobiscum, but Do- 
mmns Po6IcM7«.”’fol. 1 12 a. edit. 156^. 4to. 
® Second Part, ch, i. ^ In quarto. 
* [Mr. Ellis, in his Historical Sketch 
of English Poetry, &c,, ch. xvi., has pro- 
nounced this parabolic tale “ utterly con- 
temptible:^^ but he has extracted two spe- 
cimens from the First Century of Key- 
wood’s Epigrams, which certainly possess 
more true epigrammatic point than those 
selected by Mr. Warton. The following 
lines afford the most favourable instance 
of his versification. 

On Measure. 

Measure is a merry meane, 

Which filde with noppy drinke 
When merry drinkers drinke off cleane, 
Then merrily they winke. 

Measure is a merry meane, 

Bui I meane measures gret, 

Where lippes .to litele pitchers leane, 

. Thbse lippes they scantly wet. 


Measure is a merry meane, 

And measure is this mate; 

To be a Deacon or a Dean 

Thou wouldst not change the state. 

Measure is a merry meane 
In volewmes full or flat, 

There is no chapter nor no sceane 
That thou appliest like that. 

Epig. upon Proverbes, Cent. iii. Ep. 2S . — 
Park.] 

f [Herbert says — “W’'eare to consider 
the author here, as he really was, a catholic; 
partial in vindicating the catholic cause 
and the administration by queen Mary, 
whom he characterises by the maid, with 
her broom (the civil sword), executing the 
commands of her master (Christ) and her 
mistress (holy church). By the Jiies arc 
to be understood the catholics ; and by the 
spiders, the protestants. How justly the 
characters are supported I have neither 
leisure nor inclination to examine/^ MS. 
note. — Park.] 

® But I must not forget Chaucer’s Sir 
Xhopas, and that ajoc^ng the Cotton ma- 
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Description OF Britaine, prefixed to Hoilinslied’s Chronicle has 
left a sensible criticism on this poem. One hath made a booke of 
the Spider AND the Flie, wherein he dealeth so profoundliej and be- 


nuscripts, there is an anonymous poem, 
perhaps coeval with Chaucer, in the style 
of allegorical burlesque, which describes 
the power of riioney, with great humour, 
and in no common vein of satire. The 
hero of the piece is Sir Penny. MSS, 
Cott. Galba, E. 9. 

INCIPIT NARRACIO DE DNO DENARIO. 

In erth it es a littill thing. 

And regnes als^ a riche king, 

Whare he es lent in land y 
Sir Peni es his name calde, 

He makes both yong and alde^ 

Bow untill 3 his hand : 

Papes, kinges, and emperoui-es, 
Bisschoppes, abbottes, and priowres, 
Person, prest, and knyght, 

Dukes, erlgs, and ilk barowne, 

To seme him er^ thai ful bonne®. 

Both biday and nyght. 

Sir Peni chaunges man’s mode, 

^And gers® them oft to doun thaire bode 
And to rise him agayne 7. 

Men honors him with grete reuerence, 
Makes ful mekell obedience 
Vnto that litill swaine. 

In kinges court es it no bote®, 

Ogaines sir Peni for to mote®, 

Se mekill es he of myght. 

He es so witty and so strang, 

That be it neuer so mekill wrang, 

He will mak it right. 

With Pent may men wemen tilP® 

Be thai neuer so strange of will, 

So oft may it be sene, 

Lang with him will thai noght chide, 

For he may ger tham trayl syde^^ 

In gude skarlet and grene. 

He may by by heuyn and bell. 

And ilka thing that es to sell. 

In erth has he swilk grace, 

He may lese ^3 and he may bind. 

The pouer er ay put bihind, 

Whare he cumes in place. 


When he bigines him to melH^ 

He makes m eke that are was fell 
And waik ^® that bald has bene. 

All ye nedes ful sone er sped 
Bath withowten borgh and wed^? 
Whare Peni gase bitwene is * 

The domes men i® he mase*® so blind 
That he may noght the right find 
Ne the suth^i to se. 

For to gif dome 22 tham es ful lath 23 
Tharwitb to mak sir Peni wrath * 
Ful dere with tham es he. ^ 

Thare^^ strif was Peni makes pesess 
Of all angers he may relese * 

In land whare he will lende 
Of fase26 may he mak frendes'sad. 

Of counsail thar tham neuer be rad 27 
That may haue him to frende. * 

That SIRE es set on high dese28 
And serued with mani riche mese29 
At the high burde®®. 

The more he es to men plente 
The more zernid3J alway es he ; 

And halden dere in horde. 

He makes mani be forsworne. 

And sum life and sanl forlorne 32 
Him to get and wyn. * 

Other god will thai none haue 
Bot that litil round knaue, * 

Thaire bales 33 for to blin®^/ 

On him halely35 thaire hertes sett. 
Him for to luP® will thai noght let 37 
Nowther for gude ne ill. * 

All that he will in erth haue done 
Ilka man grantes it ful sone, * 
Right at his awin will. 

He may both lene^ and gyf; 

He may ger both sla and lif3!> 

Both by frith and felH®. ^ 

Peni es a gude felaw, 

Men welcums him in dede and saw^i. 
Cum he neuer so oft. 

He es noght welkumd als a gest, 

But euermore serued with the best 
And made at ^2 ful 


^ as. 


' old. 


3 unto. 


* are. 

7 against, before. 8 use. ® dispute. approach, gain, 

walk. [He may enable them to wear long sweeping dresses. A “ t 
says Dr. Jamieson, “is so long as to trail upon the ground.”] 

^3 loose, meddle. i® weak, all you want is soon done. 17 

or pledging, [surety and pledge.] ^3 goes between. judges. 

21 truth. 22juagement. 23 loath. 24 vyhere. 25 peace. 

. * Jt ^ "I 


ready. « makes, causes, comt 
1® approach, gain. U juake tl 
iping dresses. A “ trayl-syde 


^‘trutn. judgement. 23 loath. 24 ^yhere. 25 peace. 27. 

28 seat, [the dais.] 29 mess. high-table. 3i coveted. 3S despise, quit. [ 

33 eyes, [miseries.] 34 blind, [stop.] 3® wholly, 36 ibve. 37 never cease. *'■' 
3® kill and save. ' sea and land, [wood and hill.] doing and speaking. 
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yoiid aii measure of skill, that neither he himselfe that made it, neither 
anie one that readeth it, can reach unto the meaning thereof 'h'' It is 
a proof of the unpopularity^ of this poem, that it never was reprinted. 
Our author’s Epigrams, and the poem of Proverbs, were in high 
vogue, and had numerous editions before the year 1598 f. The most 
lively part of the Spider and Fdie is .perhaps the moek-hght between 
the spiders and hies, an awkward imitation of Homer’s Bateacho- 
MUOMACHY. The preparations for this bloody and eventful engage- 
ment, on the part of the spiders, in their cobweb -castle, arc thus de- 
scribed. 


^ under any difficulty. whatever happens. despised. 

•16 causes many to ride, &c. every. ^8 degree, pre-eminetice. 

town and city. 50 either. 5i stoutest in battle. 62 jg 

63 voice, sound. 6-* be of much power. ss appears in the place of 

judicature, or, in passing sentence. 6® lengthens. 67 death. 68 

money 'hot too much, 1 advise, 6® covetousness. therein. 

61 nyding, Be not too careless [niggardly] of it. 62 to us. 63 reward. 


And so oure hues here for to Icde, 

That we may haue his bits to inede^^^ 
Euer withowten end. Amen, 

An old Scotch poem called Siu Penny 
has been formed from this, printed in 
Antient Scottish Poems, p. 153. Edinb. 
1770. 

*1 Descript. Brit. p. 226. Hollinsh. 
Chron. tom. i. 

* [Or rather, says Herbert, because 
popery has not since been re-established. 
MS. note. — P ark.] 

f [In that year, or perhaps in 1506, 
the Epigrams of .sir John Davis were 
printed, and the following lines therein 
addressed In Hayn'mlum, 

Haywood that did in Epigrams excel! 
in non put downe since my light Muse 
■ arose," , 

As buckets are put down into a well, 

Or as a schooleboy puUeih down his 
hose. Ep. 20. 

The lightness of Davis^s witticisms led 
to their inhibition in 1500. Bastard in 
his Christoloros 1508, has two allusions 
to Heywood ; and in some satirical poems 
published about 1616, 1 believe by Anton, 
it is^said, 

Heywood was held for Epigrams the best 
What time old Churchyard dealt in verse 
and prose; 

But fashions since are grown out of re- 
quest 

As bombast, doublets, bases and round 
hose *, 

Or as your lady may it now be saide, 
That looks lesse lovely than her cham- 
bermaide. — Park.] 


Who so es sted in any nede^^^ 

With SIR Peni may thai spede, 

How so euer they betyde^'*. 

He that sir Peni es with all, 

JSal haue his will in stede and stall, 
When other er set byside ’^6^ 

Sir Peny gers, in riche wede, 

Fill mani go and ride on stede “*6, 

In this wci'ldes wide. 

In ilka **7 gamin and ilka play, 

The maystri es gifen ay 
To Peny, for his pride. 

Sir Peny over all gettes the gre****, 
Both in burgh and in cete*®, 

In casteil and in towre. 

Withowten o\vf.her6iJ spere orscheldc, 
EwS he the best in frith or felde. 

And stalworthest in stowre^i. 


In ilka place, thesuth es sene 62^ 

Sir Peni es o«er-al bidene, 

Maister most in mode. 

And all es als he will cuniand; 

Ogains his stevyn66 dar no man stand, 
Nowther by land ue flode. • 

Sir Peny mai ful mekill availe64 
To tham that has nede of cownsail, 

Als sene es in assize 66; 

He lenkithcs66 life and saues fro ded®*^. 
Botluf it noght ouer wele I rede 68, 

For sin of couaityse68. 

If thou haue happ tresore to win, 

Delite the noght to mekill thariu66, 

Ne nytlung®^ thareof be, 

But spend it als wele als thou can, 

So that thou luf both god and man 
In perfite charite. 

God grant vs grace with hert and will, 
The gudes that he has gifen vs till®*, 
Wele and wisely to spend. 
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Behold r tlie battilments in every loope : 

How th’ ordinance iieth, flies far and nere to fach: 

Behold how everie peace, that lieth there in groope®, 

Hath a spider gonner, with redy-fired match. 

®^hold on the wals, spiders making ware waeh: 

The wacli-spider in the towre a larum to strike, 

At aproch of any nomber shewing warlike. 

Se the enprenabill^ fort, in every border, 

How everie spider with his wepon doth stand. 

So thorowlie harnest^, in so good order : 

The capitaBv spider, with wepon in hand, 

For that sort of so wdiers so manfully mand, 

With copwebs like casting nets all flies to quell : 

My hart shaketh at the sight: behold it is hell!' 

The beginning of all this confusion is owing to a fly entering the 
poet's window, not through a broken pane, as might be presumed,^ but 
through the lattice, where it is suddenly entangled in a cobweb.^' The 
cobweb, however, will be allowed to be sufficiently descriptive of the 
poet’s apartment. But I mention this circumstance as a probable proof, 
that windows of lattice, and not of glass, were now the common 
fashion^ 


® in rows. f impregnable. 

clad ill armour. 

** perhaps capitayne. 

^ Cap. 37. Signat. B b. *= Cap. i. 
1 See his Epigrammes. Epig. 82. First 

Hundred. And Puttenham’s Arte of En- 
glish Poesie, Lib. i. c. 31. p. 49. One of 

Hey wood’s Epigrams is descriptive of his 

life and character. Fifte Hundred. Epigr. 

100 . 

Of Heywood. 

Art thou Heywood with the mad mery 
wit? 

Yea forsooth, mayster, that same is even 
hit. 

Art thou Heywood that applyetli mirth 
more than thrift ? 

Yes, sir, I take mery mirth a golden gift. 

Art thou Heywood that hath made many 
mad Playes ? 

Yea, many playes, few good woorkes in 
all my dayes. 

Art thou Heywood that hath made men 
mery long ? 

Yea, and will, if 1 be made mery among. 

Art thou Heywood that would be made 
mery now ? 

Yea, sir, helpe me to it now I beseech 
yow. 


In the Conclusion to the Spider and 
Flie, Heywood mentions queen Mary and 
king Philip'. But as most of his pieces 
seem to have been written some time be- 
fore, I have placed him under Henry the 
Eighth. 

'[The following doubtless was composed 
on the spousals of Philip and Mary : “ A 
balade specifienge partly the maner, part- 
ly the matter, in the most excellent meet- 
yng and lyke manage betwene our sove- 
raigne Lord and our soveraigne Lady, the 
kynges and queenes highnes. Pende by 
John Heywood.’’ Herb. p. 800. Oldys 
says he had seen « A briefe balet touching 
the trayterous takynge of Scarhorow cas- 
tle,” subscribed J. Heywood, and printed 
in b. I. Mention is made of these at p. 85. 
note* The first of them is allegorically 
figurative, and begins : 

The Egles byrde hath spred his wings 
And from far of hathe taken flyglit. 

In whiche meane way by no lourings 
On bough or braunch this birde wold 
light j 

Till on the Rose, both red and whight, 
He lighteth now most lovinglie 
And therto moste behovingUe. 


' [Mr. Warton must have read the Conclusion of Heywood very cursorily, says Her- 
bert, or he would not have been at such a loss for the intention of his poem of the 
Spider and the Flie, — Park.] 
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Join Hey wood died at MecMin in Brabant about tie year 1565^. 
He was mflexibly attached to the catholic cause, and on the death of 
queen Mary quitted the kingdom. Antony Wood remarks®, with Ms 
usual acrimony, that it was a matter of wonder with many, that, con- 
sidering the great and usual want of principle in the profession, a poet 
should become a voluntary exile for the sake of religion. 


SECTION XLIIL . 

Sir Thmtm ilori B English Poetry . TourTmment of Tottenham* Ms 
age and scope* Lawrence Minot Alliteration* Digression illus- 
trating comparatively the language of theffteenth eenimy^ by a spe- 
cimen of the Metrical Armoric Eomance of Ymayn and Gaimyn* 

I KNOW not if sir Thomas More may properly be considered as an En- 
glish poet. He has, however, left a few obsolete poems, which although 
without any striking merit, yet, as productions of the restorer of lite- 
rature in England, seem to claim some notice here. One of these is, 
A MERY Jest how a Sergeant would harm to play the Freere. 
Written by MaMer Thomm More in hys youths The story is too 
dull and too long to be told here. But I will cite two or three of the 
prefatory stanzas. 

He that hath lafte^ the Hosiers crafte, 

And falleth to making shone 
The smythe that shall to payntyng fall. 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke dmper with whyte paper. 

To goe to writyng scole, 

An olde butler becum a cutler, 

I wene shall prove a foie. 


Fuller speaks of a book written by Hey- 
wood entitled *‘Monumenta Literaria,''^ 
which are said to be mn tarn lubore con- 
ditaj quam lepore condita. Worthies of 
London, p, 22 1. Lord Hales pointed out 
a few lines in The Evergreen as the com- 
position of Heywood, but they prove to be 
one of his Epigrams Scoticised. See Cent, 
i. p. 25. — Park.] 

* [An epilogue or conclusion to the 
works of Heywood in 1587, by Thomas 
Newtoh the Cheshire poet, thus notices 
his decease;— 


This author Haywood dead and gone, and 
shrinde in tombe of clay, 

Bifore his death by penned workes did 
carefully assay 

To huilde himselfe a lasting tombe, not 
made of stone and lyine, 

But better farre and richer too triumph- 
ing over Tyme. — P ark.] 

*” Ath. Oxon. i. 150. 

® Workes, Lond. 1557. in folio. Sign. 


^ left. 
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And an olde trot, that can, got wot, 

Nothyng but kysse the cup, 

With her phisick will keep one sicke, 

Till she have soused hym up. 

A man of lawe that never sawe 
The wayes to bye and sell, 

Wenyng to ryse by marchaundyse, 

I praye God spede hym well ! 

A marchaunt eke, that wyll goo seke 
By all the meanes he may, 

To fall in sute tyll he dispute 
His money cleane away ; 

Piety ng the lawe for every strawe, 

Shall prove a thrifty man, 

With bate*^ and strife, but by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 

Whan an hatter wyll go smatter 
In philosophy ; 

Or a pedlar waxe a medlar 
In theology. 

In these lines, which are intended to illustrate, by familiar examples, 
the absurdity of a serjeant at law assuming the business of a , friar, 
perhaps the reader perceives but little of that festivity, which is sup- 
posed to have marked the character and the conversation of sir Thomas 
More. The last two stanzas deserve to be transcribed, as they prove, 
that this tale was designed to be sung to music by a minstrel, for the 
entertainment of company. 

Now Masters all, here now I shall 
Ende there as I began ; 

In any wj^se, I would avyse, 

And counsayle every man, 

His own craft use, all newe refuse. 

And lyghtly let them gone : 

Play not the Frere, Now make good cheere, 

And welcome everych one. 

This piece is mentioned, among other popular story-books in 1575, 
by Laneham, in his Entertainment at Killingworth Castle in 
the reign of queen Elisabeth®. 

In CERTAIN METERS, Written also in his youth, as a prologue for his 
Boke of Fortune, and forming a poem of considerable length, are 
these stanzas, which are an attempt at personification and imagery. 
Fortune is represented sitting on a lofty throne, smiling on all man- 


^ debate. 


^ Fob 44, seq. 
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kind, wlio are gathered around her eagerly expecting a distribution of 
her , favours. 

Then, as a bay te, she bryngeth forth her ware, 

Silver and gold, riche perle and precious stone ; 

On whiche the mased people gase and stare, 

And gape therefore, as dogges doc for the bone. 

Fortune at them laugheth : and in her troiie 
Aniyd her treasure and waveryng ryehesse 
Prowdly she hoveth as lady and einpresse. 

Fast by her syde doth -wery Labour stand, 

Pale Fere also, and Sorow all bewept ; 

Disdayn and Hatred, on that other Iiand, 

Eke resiles Watclie fro slepe with travayle kept : 

Before her standeth Daunger and Envy, 

Flattery, Dysceyt, Mischiefe, and Tiranny.^ 

Another of sir Thomas More’s juvenile poems is, A Ruful Lamex- 
TACION on the death of queen Elisabeth, wife of Henry the Seventh, 
and mother of Henry the Eighth, who died in childbed, in 1503, It is 
evidently formed on the tragical soliloquitis, which compose Lydgate s 
paraphrase of Boccace’s book De Casibus vi hokum illusthii'M, and 
which gave birth to the Mirror for Magistrates, the origin of our 
historic dramas. These stanzas are part of the queen’s complaint at 
the approach of death. * 

Where are our castels now, where are our towers ? 

Goodly Rychemondefi^, sone art thou gone from me! 

At Westmynster that costly worke of yours, 

Myne owne dere lorde, now shall I never see ! 

Almighty God vouchesafe to graunt that ye 
For you and your children well may edify ; 

My palyce byldyd is, and lo now here I ly.^ 

Farewell my doughter, lady Margarete^ I 
God wotte, full oft it greved hath my mynde 
That ye should go where we should seldome mete, 

Now I am gone and have left you behynde. 

O mortail folke, that we be very biynde ! 

That W6 last feere, full oft it is most nye : 

From you depart I must, and lo now here I lye. 

Farewell, madame, my lordes worthy, mother^" ! 

Comfort your son, and be ye of good chere. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 


f Ibid. Sign. C vL 
® tbe palace of Richmond. 

Henry VII.’s chapel, begun in the year 
1502, the year before the queen died. 


* Married in 1503 to James the Fourth, 
king of Scotland. 

^ Margaret countess of Richmond. 
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Farewell my doughter Katharine, late the fere 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld so dereh 
It booteth not for me to wepe or cry : 

Pray for my sonie, for lo now here I ly. 

Adew lord Henry, my levy ng sonne adew*", 

Our lorde en crease your honour and estate* 

Adew my dough ter Mary, bright of hew 
God make you vertuous, wyse, and fortunate* 

Adew swete hart, my little doughter Kate°: 

Thou shalt, sweete babe, suche is thy desteny, 

Thy mother never know, for lo now here I ly.P 

In the fourth stanza she reproaches the astrologers for their falsity 
in having predicted that this should be the happiest and most fortunate 
year of her whole life. This, while it is a natural reflection in the 
speaker, is a proof of More’s contempt of a futile and frivolous science, 
then so much in esteem. I have been prolix in my citation from this 
forgotten poem : but I am of opinion that some of the stanzas have 
strokes of nature and pathos, and deserved to be rescued from total 
oblivion. 

More, when a young man, contrived in an apartment of his father’s 
house a goodly hangyng offympaynted clothe^ exhibiting nine pageants, 
or allegoric representations, of the stages of man’s life, together with 
the figures of Death, Fame, Time, and Eternity. Under each picture 
he wrote a stanza. The first is under Childhode, expressed by a boy 
whipping a top. 

I am called Chyldhod, in play is all my mynde, 

To cast a coyteS a cockstele^, and a ball; 

A toppe can I set, and dryve in its kynde ; 

But would to God, these hatefull bookes all 
Were in a fy re brent to ponder small ! 

Than myght I lede my lyfe alwayes in play, 

Which lyfe God sende me to myne endyng day. 

Next was pictured Manhod, a comely young man mounted on a 
fleet horse, with a hawk on his fist, and followed by two greyhounds, 
with this stanza affixed. 

Manhod I am, therefore I me delyght 

To hunt and hawke, to nourishe up and fede 

The grayhounde to the course, the hawke to th’ fiyght, 

And to bestryde a good and lusty stede : 

These thynges become a very man in dede. 


i Catharine of Spain, wife of her son 
prince Ai'thur, now dead. 

Afterwards king Henry the Eighth. 
Afterwards qiieen of France. Remar- 
ried to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 
The queen died within a few days 
VOL. III. 


after she was delivered of this infant, the 
princess Catharine, who did not long sur- 
vive her mother’s death. 

p Workes, ut supr. ^ a quoit. 

^ a stick for throwing at a cock. Stele 
is handle, SaLx* 
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Yet tliynketh this boy his pevislie game sweter^ 

But whatj no force, liis reason is no better. 

The personification of Fame, like Humour in the Chorus to Shak- 
speare’s Henry the Fourth, is surrounded with tongues®. 

Tapestry, with metrical legends iilustrating the subject, was common 
in this age ; and the public pageants in the streets were oileu exiiibited 
with explanatory verses. I am of opinion, that the Comcediol.t, or 
little interludes, which More is said to have written and acted in his 
fathers house, were only these nine pageants h 

Another jiivenile exercise of More in the Englisli stan^:u, is annexed 
to his prose translatioti of the Life of John Picus IMirandula, and en- 
titled, Twelve Rules of John Pious earle of i n as dv la, parted/ 

exciting^ purtely directing a man in spiritual bataile^*. The old 
collector of his English workes has also preserved two ^shoric //«/- 
or stanzas, which he wrote for Inspastgme, while a prisoner in 
the Tower 

It is not my design, by these specimens, to add to the fame of sir 
Thomas More ; who is reverenced by posterity, as tiie scholar who 
taught that erudition which civilised his country, and as the philosoplier 
who met the horrours of tlu^ block with that fortitude whicli w as erpuilly 
free from ostentation and enthusiasm : as the man, whos<3 genius over- 
threw the fabric of false learning, and whose amiable trancpiiliity of 
temper triumphed over the malice and injustice of tyranny. 

To some pait of the reign of Henry the Eighth I assign the Tour- 
nament OF Tottenham, or The uvoeing^ winning^ and wedding of 
Tibbe the Reeves Daughter tJmre* I presume it will not be supposed 
to be later than that reign : and the substance of its phraseology, which 
I divest of its obvious innovations, is not altogether obsolete enough for 
a higher period. I am aware, that in a manuscript of the British Mu- 
seum it is referred to the time of Hemy the Sixth. But that manu- 
script affords no positive indication of that date^. It was published 


® Woi-kes, Sign, C. iii. 

See voL ii. p. 530, note ^ 

“ These pieces were written in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh ; but as More 
flourished in the succeeding reign, I have 
placed them accordingly. 

Workes, b.iii. 

* Ut supr. fol. 1432. [These ballettes 
are here given i 

Lewys the lost Lover. 

Ey, flatering Fortune, loke thou never so 
fayre, / 

Or never so plesantly begin to smile, 

As though thou wouldst ray ruine all re- 
payre, 

During ray life thou shalt me not begile : 
Trust shall I God, to entre in a while 
His haven of heaven sure and uniforme, 
Ever after thy calme loke I for a storme. 


Davy the Dycer. 

Long was I, lady Luck, your serving 
man, 

and now have lost aguyne all that I gat; 
wherefore, whan I thinke on you nowe 
& than, 

and in my minde remember this & that, 
ye may not blame me, thoiigh I beshrew 
your cat : ■ 

but, in fayth, 1 blesse you agayne a thou- 
sand times, 

for lending me nowe some laysure to make 
rymes. — P ark.] 

y MSS. Harh 539G. [One of the en- 
tries in this MS. is dated the 34th year of 
Henry VI. or 1456. There can be no 
doubt that the poem is of equal antitpiity. 
—Price.] 
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from an ancient manuscript in the year 1631? and reduced to a more 
modern style, by William Bedwell, rector of Tottenham, and one of the 
translators of the Bible. He says it was written by Gilbert Pilkington, 
supposed to have been rector of the same parish? and author of an un- 
known tract, called Passio Domini jEsti. But Bedwell, without the 
least eomprehension of the scope and spirit of the piece, imagines it to 
be a serious narrative of a real event ; and, with as little sagacity, be- 
lieves it to have been written before the year 1330. Allowing that it 
might originate from a real event, and that there might be some pri- 
vate and local abuse at the bottom, it is impossible that the poet could 
be serious. Undoubtedly the chief merit of this poem, although not 
destitute of humour, consists in the design rather than the execution. 
As Chaucer, in the Rime of sir Thopas% travestied the romances of 


[The Rev, Wilhelm Bedwell, who 
published the Turnament of Tottenham, 
0'om an ancient MS. in 1631, 4to, says, 
in his Epistle to the reader, “ It is now 
seven or eight years since I came to the 
sight of the copy, and that by the meanes 
of the worthy and my much honoured 
good friend, M. George Withers^ of whom 
also, now at length, I have obtained the 
use of the sanqe. And because the verse 
was then by him ( a man of so exquisite 
judgement in this kinde of learning) 
much commended, as also for the thing 
it selfe, I thought it worth while to tran- 
scribe it and to make it public,’* Sjc. — 
Park.] 

® I take this opportunity of observing, 
that the stanza of one of Laurence Mi- 
not’s poems on the wars of Edward the 
Third, is the same as Chaucer’s Sir To- 
pas. Minot was Chaucer’s contemporary, 
MSS. Cott. Galb, E. ix, 

Edward oure cumly king 
In Braband has his woning, 

With marii cumly knight, 

And in that land, trewiy to tell, 

Ordains he still for to dwell. 

To time he think to fight. 

Now God that es of mightes maste. 

Grant him grace of the Haly Gaste, 

His heritage to win ; 

And Mari moder of mercy fre, 

Save oure king, and his menze, 

Fro sorow, schame, and syn. 

Thus in Braband has he bene, 

Whare he bifore was seldom sene, 

For to prove thaire japes ; 

Now no langer wil he spare, 

Bot unto Fraunce fast will he fare, 

To coiifort him with grapes. 


Furth he ferd into France, 

God save him fro mischance, 

And all his cumpany ; 

The nobill due of Braband 
With him went into that land, 

Redy to lif or dy. 

Than the riche floure de lice 
Wan thare fill li till prise, 

Fast h e fled for ferde ; 

The right aire^ of that cuntre 
Es xumen with all his knightes fre 
To schac^ him by the herd. 

Sir Philip the Valayse, 

Wit his men in tho dayes, 

To batale had he thoght ; 

He had his men tham purvay 
Withowten lenger delay, 

Bot he ne held it noght. 

He broght folk ful grete wone, 

Ay sevyn ogains one, 

That ful wele wapind^ were; 

Bot sone when he herd ascry. 

That king Edward was nere tharby, 
Than durst he noght cum nere. 

In that morning fell a myst; 

And when oure Ingliss men it wist, 

It changed ail thaire chere : 

Cure king unlo God made his bone. 
And God sent him gude confort sone, 
The weder wex ful clere. 

Cure king and his men helde the felde, 
Stalworthly with spere and schelde, 
And thoght to win his right; 

With iordes and with knightes kene, 
And other doghty men bydene, 

That war ful frek to fight. 

When sir Philip of France herd tell. 
That king Edward in feld walld dwell. 
Than gayned him no gle ; 


H 2 


^ heir. 


" shake. 


. ® weaponed, armed. 
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chivalry, the Tournament of Tottenham is a buriesque on the 
parade and fopperies of chivalry itself. In this light, it may be con- 
sidered as a curiosity ; and does honour to the good sense and cliseern- 
"ment of the writer, who seeing through the Ibliy of these fashionable 
exercises, was sensible at the same time, that tlu^y were too popiihir to 
be attacked by the more solid weapons of reason and argument. Even 
on a supposition that here is an allusion to real facts and characters, 
and that it was intended to expose some popular story of the amours of 
the daughter of the Reve of Tottenham, we must acknowledge that the 
satii'e is conveyed in an ingenious mode. He has introduced a parcel 
of clowns and rustics, the inhabitants of Tottenham, Islington, High- 
gate, and Hackney, places then not quite so polished as at present^, 
who imitate all the solemnities of the barriers. The whole is a mock- 
parody on the challenge, the various events of the encounter, the ex- 
hibition of the prize, the devices and escoeheons, the display of arms, 
the triumphant procession of the conqueror, the oath before the com- 
bat, and the splendid feast which followed, with every other ceremony 
and circumstance which constituted the regular touniament. The 
reader will fonn an idea of the work from a short extract^. 

He that bcarith him best in the tournament, 

Shal be graunted the gree^ by the common assent, 

For to winne my daughter with doughtinesse of <!ent% 

And Copple my broode hen that was brought out of Kent, 


He traisted of no better bote, 

Bot both on hors and on fote. 

He hasted him to fie. 

It semid he was ferd for strokes. 

When he did fell his grete okes 
Obout his pavilyoune. 

Abated was than all his pride, 

For langer thare durst he noght bldev 
His host was broglit all doune. 

The king of Berne had cares colde, . 
That was ful hardy, and bolde, 

A stede to nmstride : 

[He and] the king als of Naveme 
War faire ferd in the feme 
Thaire heviddes for to hide. 

And leves wele, it is no lye. 

The felde hat Flemangrye 
That king Edward was in ; 

With princes that war stif ande bolde, 
And dukes that war doghty tolde, 

In batayle to begin. 

The princes that war riche on raw, 

Oert nakers strikes and trumpes blaw^. 
And made mirth at thaire might j 
Both alblast and many a bow 
War redy railed opon a row, 

And fulfrek for to fight. 


Gladly thai gaf mete and drink, 

So that thai suld the better swink. 

The wight men that thar ware : 

Sir Philip of Fraimce fled for dout, 

And hied him haine with ail his rout. 
Coward, God giffhim care. 

For thare than had the lely flowre 
Lorn all lialely his honowre. 

That so gat ded for ferd ; 

Bot oure king Edward come ful still. 
When that he trowed no harm him till. 
And keped him in the berde, 

[This and the following specimens from 
Minot have been corrected by Mr. Eit- 
son’s editions of his poems. — Price.] 

* [Here Dr. Ashby remarks that Tot- 
tenham, &c. were alw^ays as near the ca- 
pital, and consequently a.s much so then 
as now, comparatively. But what is more 
to the point, and as true as strange, the 
lower classes are little better than those 
of the same rank at a greater distance, — 
Park.] 

^ V. 42. 

^ prize. 

® strength of blows. 


* In glittering ranks, made the drums beat and trumpets blow. 
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And my dunned COW ; 

For no Spence^ will I spare. 

For no cattell will I care. 

He shall have my gray mare, and my spotted sow. 

There was many a hold lad their bodyes to bede®; 

Then they toke their leave, and hamward they hede^; 

And all the weke after they gayedher wede^, 

Till it come to the day that they should do their dede^: 

They armed them in mattes ; 

They sett on their nowls^ 

Good blacke bowls 

To keep their powls^ from battering of battes®^. 

They sewed hem in sheepskinnes for they should not brest^, 

And every ilk^ of them had a blacke hatte instead of a crest; 

A baskett or panyer before on their brest. 

And a flayle in her hande, for to fight presto, 

Forthe con thei fare**. 

There was kid^ mickle force. 

Who should best fend® his corse, 

He that had no good horse, borrowed him a mare, &c.^ 

It appears to me, that the author, to give dignity to his narrative, 
and to heighten the ridicule by stiffening the familiarity of his incidents 
and characters, has affected an antiquity of style. This I could prove 
from the cast of its fundamental diction and idiom, with which many 
of the old words do not agree. Perhaps another of the author’s af- 
fectations is th^ alliterative manner ; for although other specimens of 
alliteration, in smaller pieces, are now to be found, yet it was a singu- 
larity. To those which I have mentioned, of this reign, I take this 
opportunity of adding an alliterative poem, which may be called the 
Falcon and the Pie, who support a Dyalogue Defensyve for 
Women agaynst malicyous'Detractours, printed in 1542^. The 


^ expence, 

® bid, oifer. ^ hied. 

^ made their clothes gay. 

^ fight for the lady, 

* heads. 

instead of helmets, 

* poles. cudgels. 

“ they sewed themselves up in sheep 
skins, by way of armour, to avoid being 
hurt. 

® each. ^ ready. 

^ on they went. 

^ Idthed, i. e. shown. 

® defend. 

* I have before observed, that it was a 
disgrace to chivalry to ride on a mare. 

The poems of this manuscript do not 
seem to be all precisely of the same hand, 


and might probably once have been se- 
parate papers, here stitched together. At 
the end of one of them, viz. fol. 46. The 
lysom ledys the Blynde, mention is in- 
serted of an accompt settled ann. 34. 
Hen. VI. And this is in the hand and ink 
of that poem, and of some others. The 
Tournament of Tottenham, which might 
once have been detached from the present 
collection, comes at some distance after- 
wards, and cannot perhaps for a certainty 
be pronounced to be of the same writing. 

^ Coloph. Thus endeth the faucon 
and pie anno dni 1542. Imprynted by 
me Rob. Wyer for Richarde Bankes.’* 

I have an ancient manuscript allitera- 
tive poem, in which a despairing lover 
bids farewell to his mistress. At the end 
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author’s name Robert Vagliane, or Vaughan, is prefixed to some son- 
nets which form a sort of epilogue to the performance. 

For the purpose of ascertaining' or illustrating the age of pieces 


is written, Explicit Amor p. Ducem 
Eborr imp. fact/’ I will here cite a few 
of the stanzas of this unknown prince. 
[0,11. Edward Duke of York, eldest son of 
Edmond of Langley? See Noble Au- 
thors, i. 183. ed. ISOO. — Park.} 

Farewell Lady of grete pris. 

Farewell wys, both fair and free, 
Farewell freefull fiourdel5’‘s, 

Farewell buril, bright of ble I— 

Farewell inirthe that y do mysse, 
Farewell Prowesse in purpuli pall I 
Farew^ell creatiir comely to kisse, 
Farewell Faucon, fare yon befall I 

Farewell amerouse and amyable, 

Farewell worthy, witty, and wys, 
Farewell pured pris prisable, 

Farewell ryal rose in the rys. — 

Farewell derworth of dignitc, 

Farewell grace of governaunce, 
Howc\’er y fare, farewell ye, 

Fareiveli prymerose my plesaunce ! 

Per the use of those who collect spe- 
cimens of alliteration, I will add an in- 
stance in the reign of Edward the Third 
from the Banoeburn of Laurence Minot, 
all whose pieces, in some degree, are 
tinctured with it, MSS. Cott. Galb. E. ix. 
nt supr. 

Skottes out of Berwik and of Abirdene, 

At the Banuokburn war ze to kene ; 
Thare slogh ze many saklesh als it was 
sene. 

And now has king Edward wroken it I 
wene; 

It es WToken I wene wele wurth the 
while, 

War zit with the Skottes for that er ful 
of gile. 

Whare er ze Skottes of saint Johnes 
tonne ? 

The boste of zowre baner es betin all 
doune; 

When ze hosting will^ bede, sir Edward 
es bonne, 

For to kindel zow care and crak zowre 
crowne : 

He has crakked zowre croune wele worth 
the while, 

Schame bityde the Skottes for thai er 
full of gile. 


1 naked, [guiltless. — R itson.] 

^ clothing, [dwelling. — K.] 

^ the even drove down the day-light. 


Skottes of Striflin war steren^^ and stout, 
Of God ne of gude men bad thai no 
doiit ; 

Now have thai the pelers priked obout, 
Bot at the lust sir Edward riltid thaire 
rout ; 

lie has ribhl thaire rout wele wurth the 
while, 

Bot euer er tluu under bot gaudes and 
gile. 

Rughfute riueling now kindels thi care, 
Bere-hag with thi boste thi biging-^ es 
bare;' 

Pals WTetche and forsworn, whider wiltoii 
fare ? 

Busk the unto Brig and abide thare. 
Thare wretche saitou won, and wery the 
while, 

Thi dwelling in Dmide es done for thi 
gile. 

The Skottes gasc"'* in bnrghcs and betes 
the stretus. 

All thise Inglismen hannes he hetes; 

Fast makes he hivS mone to men that he 
metes, 

Bot sone frendes he finds that Ins bale 
betes ; 

Sune betes his bale welewurih the while, 
He uses all threting with gaudes and gile. ' 

Bot many man thretes and spekes full 
ill, 

That sumtyme war better to be stane 
still ; 

The Skot in his vrordes has wdnd for to 
spill, 

For at the last Edward sail haue al his 
will : 

He had his will at Berwick wele wurth 
the while, 

Skottes broght him the kayes, bot get for 
thaire gile. 

A Vision on vellum, perhaps of the 
same age, is alliterative. MSS. Cott. 
Nero, A. x. These are specimens. 

Ryzt as the maynful mone con rys 
Er thenne the clay glem dryve aldouu^. 

So sodenly, on a wonder w^yse, 

I was war of a prosessyouu 
This noble cite of ryche enpresse 
Was sodanly full, withouten somoun'-^, 

Of such vergynes in the same gyse 


® allow it, [offer. — R.] ^ stern. 

® go. as the moon began to rise. 

■3 procession. ^ summons, notice. 
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which have been lately or will be soon produced, I here stop to recall 
the reader’s attention to the poetry and language of the last century, 
by exhibiting some extracts from the manuscript romance of Ywain 
AND Ga WAIN, which has some great outlines of Gothic painting, and 
appears to have been written in the reign of king Henry the Sixth"'. 
I premise, that but few circumstances happened, which contributed 
to the improvement of our language, within that and the present pe- 
riod. ^ 

The following is the adventure of the enchanted forest attempted by 
sir Colgrevanee, which he relates to the knights of the round table at 
Cardiff in Wales*. 


That was my blisful an under croun, 

And coronde wern alle^® of the same 
fasoun, 

Depaynt in perles and wedes qwhyte 
Again, 

On golden gates that glent 12 as glas. 
Again, 

But mylde as raayden sene at mas. 

The poem begins, 

Perle plesant to princes raye, 

So clanly clos in golde so clerks. 

In the same manuscript is an allitera- 
tive poem without rhyme, exactly in the 
versification of Pierce Plowman, of equal 
or higher antiquity, viz. 

Olde Abraham in erde over he sy ttes, 
Even byfor his house doore under an oke 
grene, 

Bryzt blikked the bem^® of the brod he- 
ven 

In the hyze hete therof Abraham bides. 

The hand- writing of these two last-men- 
tioned pieces cannot be later than Ed- 
ward the Third, [See supr. vol. ii. p. 
106 .] . ^ 

^ MSS. Cott. Galb. E. iX. [Ritson 
considers this MS. to be at least as old as 
the time of king Richard II. Obs. p. 34. 
The language, he adds, of all the poems 
in the same MS. is a strong northern dia- 
lect, from which it may be inferred that 
they are the ^composition of persons, most 
likely monks, resident in that part of 
England, where in former times were 
several flourishing monasteries. Notes to 
Met. Romances, lii. 229. — Park.] 

* [The present text has been corrected 
by Mr. Ritson’s edition of this romance. 
— Price.] 


King Arthur, 

He made a feste, the sothe to say, 

Opon the Witsononday, 

At Kerdyf, that es in Wales, 

And efter mete thar in the hales 
Ful grete and gay was the assemble 
Of lordes and ladies of that cuntre. 

And als of knightes, war and wyse, 

And damisels of mykel pryse, 

Ilkane with other made grete gamin, 
And grete solace, als thai war samin, 
Fast thai carped, and curtaysli, 

Of dedes of armes, and of veneri, 

And of gude knightes, &c. 

Iti^s a piece of considerable length, and 
contains a variety of Gests. Sir Twain 
is sir Ewain, or Owen, in Morte Arthur. 
None of these adventures belong to that 
romance. But see B. iv. c. 17, 27. etc. 
The story of the lion and the dragon in 
this romance, is told of a Christian cham- 
pion in the Holy War, by Berchorius, 
Redactor, p. 661. See supr. vol. i. Diss. 
on the Gest. Romanor. ch. civ. The lion 
being delivered from the dragon by sir 
Twain, ever afterwards accompanies and 
defends him in the greatest dangers. 
Hence Spenser’s Una attended by a lion. 
F, Q,u. i. iii. 7. See sir l^ercival’s lion in 
Morte Arthur, B. xiv. c. 6. The dark 
ages had many stories and traditions of 
the lion’s gratitude and generosity to man. 
Hence in Shakspeare, Troilus says, Tr. 
and Cress, act v. sc. 3. 

Brother, you have a vice of mercy in 
you 

Which better fits a lion than a man. 

[The darker ages had many stories of the 
gratitude and generosity of lions towards 
man.— -A shby.] 


all wore a crown. U white robes. 

cleanly^ a pearl beautifully inclosed or set in gold. 
Bright shone the beam. high heat. 


12 glanced, shone. 

earth. 

halls. 
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TWAIN ANB G'A'WAIN. 


[sect* 'XBHf* 


A faire forest sone I faiidy, 

Me tiioglit mi hap’* thare fel fal hard 
For thar was mani a wilde lebard% 
Lions, beres, bath bn! and bare. 

That rewfully gan rope^ and rare**, 
Oway I drogh^ me, and with that, 

I saw sone whar a man sat 
On a lawnd, the fowlest wight, 

That ever yit^ man saw in syght : 

He was a lathly ^ creator, 

For fowl he was ont of mesnr ; 

A wonder mace^ in hand he hade, 

And sone mi way to him I made ; 

His hevyd^, me thoght, was als grete 
Als of a rowncy or a neteh 
Unto his belt hang^ his hare^ ; 

And efter that byheld I mare®^, 

To his forhede byheld I than 
Was bradder® than twa large span ; 

He had eres® als^ ane olyhint, 

And was wele more*^ than geant, 

His face was fnl brade and flat, 

His nese** was cutted as a eat, 

His browes war like litel bnskes®, 

And his tethe like bare tuskes ; 

A fnl grete bulge* open his bak, 

Thar was noght made withowten lac*^; 
His chin was fast untiF^ his brcst, 

On his mace he gan him rest. 

Also it was a wonder wede’* 

That the cherley yn yede% 

Nowther** of woP ne of line**, 

Was the wede that he went ym 
When he me sagh, he stode up right, 

I frayned^ him if he wolde fight, 

For tharto was I in gude will, 

Bot als ® a beste than stode he still : 

I hopid^ that he no wittes kowth^, 

Ne reson for to speke with mowth, 

® chance, fortune. ** as. 


found. ■ ® chance, fortune. 

® Jeopard, 

ramp, [cry aloud, bellow.’-— R itson,] 
® roar. ** drew. 

* yet, ^ loathly. 


® club, 

* horse or ox, 
^ hair, 

” broader. 


^ head. 

^ hung, 
more, 
ears. 


** as, ^ digger. 

' nose ^ bushes. ^ b 
« lack. to. 

* wondrous dress, 
y churl. went in. 

^ neither. ^ wool. 

linen. ^ asked. ® js 

f supposed, apprehended, 

^ had no understanding. 


SECT. XI-III.] 


YWAIK AND GAWAIN, 


To him I spak fal hardily, 

And said. What ertow^, belamy^ ? 

He said ogain, I am a man. 

I said, Swilk^ saw I never nane . 

What ertow®^ ? al sone“ said he. 

I said, S wilk als ° thou her may se. 

I said. What dose p thou here allane^? 
He said, I kepe thir** bestes ilkane®. 

I said, That es mervaile, think me, 

For I herd never of man bot the, 

In wildernes, ne in forestes, 

That kepeing had of wilde bestes, 

Bot* thai war bunden faste in halde“. 
He sayd. Of thir'^ es none so balde, 
Nowther by day ne by night, 

Anes^ to pas out of mi sight. 

I sayd, How so ? tell me thi scilL 
Per fay, he said, gladly I will. 

He said, In al this fair foreste 
Es thar non so wilde beste, 

That renin y dar ®, bot stil stand ^ 
Whanl am to Mm cumand^ ; 

And ay when that I will him fang‘s 
With my fingers that er strang^, 

I ger® him cri on swilk manere, 

That al the bestes when thai him here, 
Obout me than cum thai all, 

And to mi fete fast thai fall 
On thair maner, merci to cry. 

Bot understand now redyli, 

Olyve** es& thar lifand^ no maS 
Bot I, that durst omang them ga^. 
That he ne sold sone be al torent^ ; 

Bot thai er at my comandment, 

To me thai cum whan I tham call, 
And I am maister of tham all. 

Than he asked onone right, 

What man I was ? I said, A knyght, 
That soght aventurs in that lande. 

My body to assai®^ and fande” ; 


^ art tliou. ’ my friend* 

such* * none. art thou, 

also, [very soon.] ® as. 

P dost, ^ alone. ’’ these. 

* every one. ‘ except. hold. 
^ these. * once. 

. y runs, [running.] 


® there, [dare.] 

^ coming. ® take. 

® cause. ^ alive, 
living. * man. 
* all rent 'to pieces, 
exercise, 

” fend, defend, [try.] 
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TWAIN AND GAWAIN. 


[sect.' ndiii. 


And I tlie pray of thi kowiisa yle 
Tiioii teche me to sum mervayle^ 

He said, I can no wonders tell, 

Bot her bisyde es a Well ; 

Wend thederP, and do als I say, 

Thou passes noght al quite owa^r, 

Folow forth this ilk strete^h 

And sone sum meiwayles sal tlioii mete : 

The well es under the feirest Tre, 

That ever was in this eiintre ; 

By that Well hinges^ a Bacyne® 

That es of golde gude and tyne, 

With a cheyne, trewly to tell, 

That wil reche in to the WeiL 
Thares es a Chapel ner tliar by, 

That nobil es and fol lufely> ; 

By the w'ell standes a Stane^ 

Tak the baeyn sone onane''^, 

And cast on %mter %rith thi hand, 

And sone thou sal se new 
A storme sal rise and a tempest, 

Al obout, by est and w^est, 

Thou sal hetey mani tlionor'-' blast 
Al obout the*^ te blawand^ fast. 

And there.' sal ■ cum sek^' slete and raync 
That umiese*^ sal you stand ogayne : 

Of lightnes® sal you se a low’o, 

Unnethes you sal thi selven^' knowe ; 
And if thou pas with ow ten grevance, 
Than has thou the fairest chance 
That ever yit had any knyght, 

That theder come to kyth^ his myght. 
Than toke I leve, and went my way, 
And rade unto the midday ; 

By than I com whare I sold be, 

I saw the Chapel and the Tre : 

Thare I fand the fayrest thorne 
That ever groued sen God^ was born : 


° tell me of some wonder. So Alex- 
ander in the deserts of India, meets two 
old cheorlis^ or churls, from whom he 
desires to learn, 

Any raerveiiles by this wayes, 

That y myzte do in story, 

That men han in memorie. 

They tell him, that a little farther he 
will see the Trees of the Sun and Moon, 
Geste of Alexander, M>S. p, 231. 


P go thither. way, road. 

hangs. ® a helmet, or bason. 

Movely. . ^ stone. 

^ perhaps, in hand, [anon. — R itson.] 
^ tidings, wonders. ^ hear. 

® thunder. thee. ^blowing. 

® such. ^scarcely. 

® lightning. f self. 

^ know, prove. 

^ Christ, 






f 

/ 





SECT. XLIII.] TWAIN ANB GAWAIN. 

So tliik it was with leves greiie 
Might no rayn cum thar bytwene^ ; 

And that grenes^ lastes ay, 

For no winter defe^ yt may, 

I fand the Bacyn, als he talde. 

And the Well with water kalde”^* 

An amerawd’^ was the Stane®, 

Richer saw I never nane. 

On fowr rubyes on heght standand^^s 
Thair light lasted over al the land. 

And whan I saw that semely syght. 

It made me bath joyful and lyght* 

I toke the Bacyn sone onane 
And belt water opon the Stane : 

The weder^ wex than wonder blak, 

And the thoner^ fast gan crak ; 

Thar come slike® stormes of hayl and rayuj^ 
Unnethes* I might stand thareogayn : 

The store windes blew ful lowd, 

So kene come never are"^ of clowd, 

I was drevyn with snaw and slete, 

» Unnethes I might stand on my fete, ' 

In my face the levening^ smate^, 

I wend have brents so was it hate^ : 

That weder made me so will of rede, 

I hopid^ sone to have my dede^; 

And sertes^, if it lang had last, 

I hope I had never thethin® past. 

Bot thorgh his might that tholed^ wownd 
The storme sesed within a stownde^ : 

Then wex the weder fayr ogayne, 

And tharof was I wonder fayne ; 

For best comforth of al thing 

Es solace after mislykeing. , 

Than saw I sone a merry syght. 

Of al the fowles that er in flyght, 

» Lighted so thik opon that tre, 

That bogh ne lefe none might I se ; 


' there between. ^ verdure. 

^ hurt ^ cold. 

" eirierald. ® stone. 

P standing high. 

weather. 

^ thunder. 

® such. 

^ hardly. ” strong. 

air, [before. — R itson.] 

* lightning. smote. 


® I thought I should be burnt 
^ it was so hot 

^ feared. See Johns, and Steev. Shak- 
speare, vol. v. p. 273. edit 1779. 

° death. 

^surely. 

® thence, 
f suffered. 

® ceased on a sudden, (after a time.) 
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SE€*r. XDlIi*] 


So merily than gon tliai sing. 

That al the wode bigan to ring ; 

Ful mery was the melody 
Of thaire sang and of thaire cry ; 
Thar herd neTer man none swilk^ 

Bot^ if ani had herd that ilk. 

And when that mery dyn was done, 
Another noyse than herd I sone, 

Als it war of horsmen, 

Mo than owther^ nyen^ or ten. 

Sone than saw I cum a knygbt, 

In riche armurs was he dight ; 

And sone when I gan on him loke, 

My shelde and sper to me I toke. 

That knight to me hied ful fast, 

And kene wordes out gan he cast ; 

He bad that I sold tell him tite^ 

Whi I did him swiik despite, 

With weders®* wakend him of rest, 
And done him wrang in his Forest ; 
Thar fore, he sayd, Thou sal aby ” : 
And with that come he cgerly, 

And said, I had ogayn resowne" 

Done him grete destrucciowne, 

And might it nevermore amend ; 
Tharfor he bad, I sold me fend : 

And sone I smate him on the shelde, 
Mi schaft brae out in the felde ; 

And then he bar me sone bi strenkith 
Out of my sadel my speres leiikith : 

I wate that he was largely 
By the shuldres mare? than I; 

And by the ded^ that I sal thole 
Mi stede by his was hot a foie. 

For mate® I lay down on the grownde, 
So was I stonayd in that stownde ; 

A worde to me wald he noght say, 

Bot toke my stede, and went his way. 
Ffull sarily^ than thare I sat, 

For wa’^ I wist noght what was what : 
With mi stede he went in hy, 

The same way that he come by ; 


^ unless * either. ^ nine. 

soon. “ the storm. 

^ abide, stay, [suffer. — 

^ against reason or law, 
greater. ^ death, ^ 


*“ suffer. 

* sleep. [He I«ay as if he had been dead. 
«IllTSON.] 

* astonished, stunned. 

” sorrily. ^ woe. 


SECT. XLIII.] 


YWAIN ANB CAWAIN, 


And I durst folow him no ferr 
For dout me solde bite werr, 

And also yit by Goddes dome*, 

I ne wist war he bycome* 

Than I thoght how I had highty 
Unto myne oste the hende knyght, 

And also til his lady bryght, 

To come ogayn if that I myght. 

Mine armors left I thare ylkane. 

For els myght I noght have gane^; 

Unto myne in^ I come by day : 

The hende knyght and the fayre may, * 

Of my come war thai full glade, 

And nobil semblant thai me made ; 

In al thinges thai have tham born 
Als thai did the night biforn. 

Sone thai wist whar I had bene, 

And said, that thai had never sene 
Knyght that ever theder come 
Take the way ogayn home. — 

Ladd Sir Ywain's achievement of the same adventure, with its 
sequences. 

When Ywayn was withowten town. 

Of his palfray lighted he down, 

And dight him right wele in his wede, 

And lepe up on his gude stede. 

Furth he rade on one right, 

Until it neghed nere^ the nyght : 

He passed many high mowntayne 
In wildernes, and mony a playne. 

Til he come to that lethir® sty^ 

That him byhoved pass by : 

Than was he seker for to se 
The Wei, and the fayre Tre ; 

The Chapel saw he at the last, 

And theder® hyed he ful fast. 


* God’s sentence, the crucifixion. 

^ hette, promised. ® gone. 

° lodging. 

^ drew near. 

wicked, bad. [dangerous. — Ritson,] 
^ that is, the forest, [place. — Ritson.] 
But I do not precisely know the meaning 
of sjfy. It is thus used in the Lay of Emare. 
[where it means a road or way, from the 
Saxon stig , — Ritson.] MSS. Cott, Calig. 
A. 2, fol, 59. 


Messengeres forth he sent 
Aftyr the mayde fayre and gent 
That was hryght as someres day : 
Messengeres dyghte hem in hye. 
With myche myrthe and melody e 
Forth gon they fare 
Both by stretes and by stye 
Aftyr that fayr lady. 

And again in the same romance* 

® that way. 
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YWAIN.AND GAWA1N« 


[sect. XLHI. 


More cuii;aysli and more lionowr 
Fand^ he with tham in tiuit towr^'j 
And mar cordbrtli by mony Iklde^S 
Than Colgrevanee had him of ttdde. 
That night was he lierbercF tiiafj 
So wel was he never are K 
At morn he went forth by the strcite,. 
And with the cherel^ sone g^an lie mete 
That sold tel to Mm 'the way ; . 

He sayned”^ him, the sothe to say, 
Twenty sith% or ever he blan®, 

Swiik mervayle had he of that man, 

For he had wonder p, that nature 
Myght mak so foul a creature. 

Than to the Wel he rade gude pase, 
And down he lighted in that place ; 
And sone the bacyn hfis he tanc. 

And kest^ water opon the Stane ; 

And sone thar wex, witlio'vrten fayle, 
Wind and thonor, and rayn and haile : 
Whtm it was sesed, than saw 
The fowles light opon tlui tre, 

Thai sang ful fay re opon that thorn 
Right als thai had done by form 
And sone he saw cumand^ a knight, 

Als fast so the fowl in Hyght, 

With rude sembland®, and sterne chere, 
And hastily he neglied nere ; 

To speke of luf ^ na time was thar, 

For aither hated uther ful sar*^* 

Togeder smertly gan thai drive, 

Thair sheldes sone bigan to ryve, 

Thair shaftes cheverd“ to thair hand 
Bot thai war bath ful wele syttand'"^’. 
Out thai drogh^ thair swerdes kene, 
And delt strakes tham bytwene ; 

A1 to pieces thai hewed thair sheldes, 
The eulponsy flegh®' out in the feldos. 
On helmes strake thay so with yre, 

At ilka strake out-brast the fyr ; 


f found. 

s i. e. the castle. ^ manifold, 
i lodged. ^ ever, [befare, — K itson.] 
^ churl, i. e, the wild-man. 

^ viewed, [crossed himself. — R itson.] 
® times. » ceased. 


^ he wondered. ^ cast. 

coming, ® countenance. 

^ friendly offices. ^ sore. 

" shivered. seated. 

* drew* ^ pieces. 

^ flew. 
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Aither of tliam. gude buffettes bede% 

And nowtlier wald styr of the stede. 

Fui kenely thai kyd^ thair myght, 

And feyned tham noght for to fyght : 
Thair hauberkes that men myght ken 
The blode out of thair body es ren. 

Aither on other laid so fast. 

The batayl might noght lang last : 
Hauberkes er^ broken, and helmes reven, 
Stif strakes war thar gyfen; 

Thai foght on hors stifly always, 

The batel was wele mor to prays ; 

Bot at the last syr Ywayne 
On his felow kyd his mayne, 

So egerly he smate him than, 

He clefe the helme and the hern pan^ : 
The knyght wist he was nere ded, 

To fie than was his best rede®; 

And fast he fled with al his mayne, 

. And fast folow syr Ywayne, 

Bot he ne might him overtake, 

Tharfore grete muniing gan he make ; 

He folowd him ful stowtlyk V 

And wald have tane him ded or quik ; 

He folowd him to the cete^, 

Na man lyfand^ met he. 

When thai come to the kastel yate, 

In he folowd fast tharate : 

At aither entre was, I wys, 

Straytly wroght a port culis, 

Shod wele with yren and stele, 

And also grunden^ wonder wele : 

Under that then was a swyke^ 

That made syr Ywain to myslike, 


* abided, [offered.] 

showed. ® are. 

^ So in Minot’s Poems. MSS. Cott. 
Gale, E. ix. ut supr. 

And sum lay knoked out their hernes. 

® counsel. ^ stoutly. 

6 city. ^ no man living. 

* ground, sharpened. 

switch, twig. [“ Mr, Ritson, who ex- 
plains ‘swyke’ a hole, a ditch, has con- 
founded it with *sike’ from the Anglo- 
Saxon szch, fossa. In the romance 'Of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, we have the same 
expression applied to a piece of machinery, 


constructed for a similar purpose, though 
apparently not of equal ingenuity. 

Under the brygge ther is a swyJce, 

Corven clos, joynand queyntlyke. 

Though thou and thy folke were in ye 
mydde 

And the pyns mete out were, 

Downe ye schokle fallen there, 

In a pyt syxty fadome deep. 

Therefore beware and take good keep, 

At the passyng ovyr the trappe. 

Many on has had ful evyl bappe.' 

V. 4081. 

The only words to be found in Lye’s Saxon 


US :' irWAJN Aisn GAWAIK. [SBeT*.Xl4lIIt:\ 

His hors fote toched thare on ; 

Than fel the port calls onone^, 

Bytwyx Mm and his hinder arsown, 

Thorgh sadel and sfcede it sniate a! dowiij 
His spores*” of his heles it schare^‘ : 

Than had Ywayne inurnyng*^ inarer, 

But so he wend have passed quite 
That fel the tother*' bifor al yte. 

A faire grace y it fel him swa®, 

A! if it smate his hors in twa^ 

And his spors of aither hole, 

That himself passed so %vele. 

Wliile sir Ywaine remaios in this perilous confinement, a lady looks 
out of a wicket which opened in the wall of tlie gateway, and releases 
him. She gives him her ring. 

I sal lene the her mi Ring”^ 

Bot yelde it me at myoe askyng : 

When thou ert broght of al thi payn 
Yelde it than to me ogayne: 

Als the bark hilles* the tre. 

Right so sal my Ring do the ; 

When thou in hand has the staney, 

Der® salthai do the nane, 

For the stane es of swilk might, 

Of the sal men have na syght”. 

Wit ye^ wel lhat sir Ywayne 
Of thir wordes was ful fayne^; 

Dictionary, to wliich *swyke’ might be 
referred, are sufkant decipere j swicut pro- 
ditor ; and beswkaf fraus. But in Alfred’s 
translation of Orosius we have * ealle the 
cyningas mid his swice of shoh : ' which 
Mr. Barrington renders, * slew all the 
kings by bis deceitful arts,’ ” — Anon.] 

^ Traps of this kind are not uncommon 
in romance. Thus sir Lancelot, walking 
round the chambers of a strange castle, 
treads on a board which throws him into 
a cave twelve fatlioms deep. Mort. Arth. 

B. SEix. ch. viL 

spurs, ” cut. 

® mourning, P more. 

^ but even so be thought to have passed 
forw’ard, through, 

^ the other portcullis. 

® so. * twain. 

** This ring is used in another adven- 
ttee. 

^ yield. 

* covers. [Mr. Ritson, who disdained 
to follow Warton even when correct, has 


misinterpreted this word in his Glossary. 
The same anonymous writer qtmted above 
has observed, Partially regarding the 
context rather than the etymon, Ritson 
explains MUe$ ‘protects, preserves;’ al- 
though an attentive perusal of the whole 
passage might have suggested that the 
virtue of this magic stone consisted in 
covering or coftccallng its wearer from the 
sight, as the bark covers or conceab the 
tree. Lye gives us hilan, to MU^ tegere. 
From the same root is to be deduced the 
word ‘ hyllynges’ occurring in the Squyt 
of Lowe Degre (left unexplained by Eit- 
son), and which must mean an upper co- 
vering for a bed, something similar to a 
counterpane.” 

Your kyllj^nges with furres of armyne 
Fowdred with golde of hew full fyne 
Your blankettes, See . — V. S39. Price.] 

y stone, * harm. 

“ no man will ace you. ^ know ye, 

^ glad. 


SECT.XI.ni.] YWAIN AND GAWAIN. 


I:ia 


In at the dore sho hem led, 
And did him sit open hir bed, 
A tinylt ful nobil lay tharon, 
Richer saw he never none, &c. 


Here he is secreted. In the mean time, the Lord of the castle dies 
of his wounds, and is magnificently buried. But before the interment, 
the people of the castle search for sir Ywayne. 


Half his stede thar fand thai*^ 

That within the yates^ lay; 

Bot the knight thar fand thai noght ; 

Than was thar mekil sorow unsoght, 

Dore ne window was thar nane, 

Whar he myght oway gane, 

Thai said he sold thare be laft^, 

Or else he cowth of weche crafts, 

Or he cowth of nygromancy. 

Or he had wenges for to fly. 

Hastily than went thai all 

And soght him in the maydens hall, 

In chambers high es noght at hide, 

And in solers^ on ilka side. 

Sir Ywaine saw ful wele al that, 

And still opon the bed he sat : 

Thar was nane that anes mynt 
Unto the bed at smyte* a dynt^: 

Al obout thai smate so fast. 

That mani of thair wapins brast ; 

Mekyl sorow thai made ilkane. 

For thai ne myght wreke thair lord bane. 
Thai went oway with dreri chere, 

And sone tharefter come the Ber^ ; 

A lady folowd white so mylk. 

In al that lend was none swilk : 

Sho wrang her fingers, outbrast the Mode, 
For mekyl wa”^ sho was nere wode” ; 

Hir fayr har scho alto drogh®, 

And ful oft fel sho down in swoghP ; 

Sho wepe with a ful dreri voice. 

The hali water, and the croyce. 


^ they found. 

* gates. ^ he still was there. 

® understood witchcraft. 

^ high chambers. 

* i. e. on account of the ring. 

never once minded^ or thought, to 
strike at the bed, not seeing him there. 


* bier. *" great grief. ” mad. 

® drew. So in the Lay of the Erie of 
Tholouse. MSS. Mus. Ashmol. 45. 

The erle liyraselfe an axe dro.gh, 

A hundred men that day he slough. 

P swoon. 


VOL. III. 


I 



^ lovelier lived, 
® two. 


® border, 
^ would. 


^ courteously she. 

^ reasonable. ^ look. 
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[sect. XEIII*. 


Was born bifore t!ie procession ; 

Thar folowd mani a moder son. 

Bifore the cors rade a koyglit 
On his stede that was fid wight 
In his armurs wele arayd. 

With sper and target giidely grayiL 
Tlian sir Ywayn herd the cry 
And the dole of that fayr lady, &'c. 

Sir Ywayne desires the damseFs permission to look at the lady of the 
ilece.ased knight through a window. He falls in love witli her. She 
passes her time in praying for his soul. 


0nto his Saul was sho ful hiikle^: 
Opon a sawter al of guide®, 

To say the sahmas^ fast sho bigan. 


The damsel^, whose name is Lunet, promises sir Ywaine an inter- 
view with the Lady. She uses many arguments to the Lady, and with 
much art, to show the necessity of her marrying again, for the ikdence 
of her castic. 


The maiden redies liyr ful ralh% 
Bilivc slio gert syr Ywaine batii% 
And cied hyni sethin in gutle scarkit, 
Forord^ wele, and with gold fret®; 


swift, 

** bound, obligated. [feithftiL] 

* psaltery, a harp, of gold. [Paalter.--^ 
Eitson.] 

* soul mass, the mass of' rcijuiem. 
There is a damsel of this name in 

Morte Arthur, B. vii. ch, xvi. 

^ early, soon. ' 

* made 1dm bathe immediately, 
y fitrrured, furred. 

* In another part of this romance, a 
knight is dressed by a lady. 


A damkel come unto me ... . 

Lufsumer UfecB never in land ; 

Hendly seho^ toke me by the hand, 
And SOXV 2 that gentyl creature 
Al unlaced xnyne armure ; 

Into a chamber sho me led. 

And with a man til scho me cled. 

It was of purpur fair and fine, 

And the pane^ of riche ermine; 

Al the folk war went us fra*. 

And thare was none than hot we twa*; 
Scho served me hendely to hend. 

Her maners might no man amend, 


Of tong scho ivas Irew and vennblc's 
Am! of her ^emblaiu^ soft and stabile; 

I’wl fain I wakl'^, if that I might. 

Have wonetk*^ with that swete wight. 

In Morte Arthur, Sir jLfUunceiot going 
Into a nunnery is unarmed in the abbess’s 
chamber. B. xiii. ch. i. In Morte Arthur, 
sir Galahad is disarmed, and clothed in 
a cote of red seiidall and a man tell furred 
with fyne krmynks,’’ &c. B. xni. ch. L 
In the British Lay, or romantce, of Laiin- 
val (MSS.Cott. Vespas. B. 14. i.) we have. 


Un cher mantel de BLANcnr. eemine, » 
Convert de purpre Alexandrine. 


There is a statute, made in 13117, prohi- 
biting any under 100/, per annum to wear 
fur. I suppose the richest fur was ermine; 
which, before the manufactures of gold 
and silver, was the greatest article of finery 
in dress- But it continued in use long af- 
terwards, as appears by ancient portraits. 
In the Statutes of Cardinal Wolseyk Col- 
lege at Oxford, given in the year 1525, 
the students are enjoined, Ne magis pre- 
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A girdel ful riche for the nanes, 

Of perry and of preciows stanes. 

Sho talde him al how he sold do 
Whan that he come the lady to. 

He is conducted to her chamber. 

Bot yit sir Ywayne had grete'drede, 
When he unto chamber yede ; 

The chamber, Sore, and als the bed, 
With klothes of gold was al over spred®. 


tiosis aut sumptuosis utantur pellibus/’ 
De Vestitu, &c. fol. 49. MSS. Cott. Tit. 
F. iii. This injunction is a proof that rich 
furs were at that time a luxury of the se- 
cular life. In an old poem written in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, about 1436, en- 
titled the English Policie, exhorting all 
England to keepe the sea, a curious and 
valuable record of the state of our traffic 
and mercantile navigation at that period, 
it appears that our trade with Ireland, for 
furs only, was then very considerable. 
Speaking of Ireland, the writer says, 

— Martens goode been her marchandie, 
Hertes hides, and other of venerie, 
Skinnes of otter, squirrell, and Irish hare ; 
Of sheepe, lambe, and foxe, is her chaffare. 

See Hacklvyt’s Voiages, vol. i. p. 199. edit. 
1598. 

At the sacking of a town in Normandy, 
Froissart says, “ There was foimde so 
mpche rychesse, that the boyes and vyl- 
laynes of the hooste sette nothynge by 
goode FURRED gownes.*’ Berneris Transl. 
tom. i. fol. lx. a. 

In tbe manners of romance, it was not 
any indelicacy for a lady to pay amorous 
courtship to a knight. Thus in Davie’s 
Geste of Alexander, written in 13 12, queen 
Candace openly endeavours to win Alex- 
ander to her love. MS. penes me, p. 271. 
[Cod, Hospit. Line. 150.] She shews 
Alexander, not only her palace, but her 
bedchamber, 

— — « Guoth the quene, 

Go we now myn esteris to seone ^ : 


Oure mete schol, thar bytweone^, 
Ygraithed^ and redy beone'*, 

Scheo® ladde him to an halle of Robleys, 
Then he dude of his barneys® : 

Of Troye was ther men 7 the storye® 

How Gregoys^ had the victorye : 

Theo hemes ther weore^® of bras. 

Theo wyndowes weoren of riche glass'^ : 
Theo pinnes^2 weore of ivorye. 

The king went with the ladye, 

Himself alone, from hour to hour, 

And syze^s muche riche tresour, 

Gold and seolver, and preciouse stones, 
Baudekynsi^ made for the nones 
Mantellis, robes, and pavelounes^®. 

Of golde and seolver riche foysounes ; 
And heo him asked, par amour, 

Zef he syze ever suche a tresour. 

And he said, in his contray 
Tresour he wiste^® of grete noblay, 

Heo 2® thozte more that heo saide. 

^0 anothir stude^i sheo he ganhim lede, 
That hir owne chambre was, 

In al this world richer none nas. 

Theo atyr22 was therein so riche 
In al thys world nys him non lyche 
Heo ladde him to a stage, 

And him schewed one ymage, 

And saide, Alexander leif thou me 2-*, 
This ymage is made after the ^ j 
Y dude hit in ymagoure^®, 

And caste hit after thy vigoure*^ : 

This othir zeir, tho thou nolde®^ 

To me come for love ne for golde, 

Het is the ylyche^®, leove brother 3®, 

So any faucon^^ is anothir. 

O Alisaunder, of grete renoun, 

Thou taken art in my prisoun ! " 


^ to see my apartments, ® our dinner shall, meanwhile, 

s prepared, ■‘ be. ® she, ® put off his armour. ^ £ot 

ther read therem, as MS. Laud. I. 74. Bibl. Bodl. 8 the story of 

Troy was in the tapestry, or painted on the walls of the hall. ^ Greeks. 

The rafters were. ” painted glass. (.jie windows, 

13 saw. rich clothes. that is, for the occasion : so the paint- 

ing or tapestry, before mentioned, representing the Greeks victorious, was in com- 
pliment to Alexander. pavilions. stores. she. 

1® knew. 20 21 gtede. lodging. 22 furniture. 

23 none like it. 24 believe. 2 S thee. 20 imagery. 27 figure. 

28 wonkiest not. 29 2 ® dear brother, or friend. as one 

, , J.2 
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After this interview, she is reconciled to him, as he only in self-defence 
had slain her husband, and she promises him marriage. 

Than hastily she went to Hall, 

Thar abode hir barons all, 

For to hald thair parlement^^ 

And mari^ hir by thair asent 

Tliey agree to the marriage. 

Than the lady went ogaync 
Unto chameber to sir Ywaine ; 

Sir, sho said, so God me save. 

Other iorde wil I nane have : 

If I the left ^ I did iioght right, 

A king son, and a noble knyght 
Now has the maiden done hir thoghtA 
Syr Ywayne out of anger broght. 

The Lady led him unto Hall, 

Ogains^ him rase the barons all. 

And al thai said ful sekerly, 

This Knight sal wed the Lady ; 

And ilkane said thamself bitwene^^. 

So fair a maii had thai noght sene, 

For his bawte in hal and bowr : 

, Him semes to be an emperowr. 

We wald that thai war trowth plight. 

And weded sone this ilk nyght. 

The lady set Mr on the dese^, 

And cumand al to hald thaire pese^ ; 

And bad hir steward sumwhat say, 

Or^ men w^ent Ira cowrt away. 

The steward said, Sirs, understandes, 

Wer^ is waxen® in thir landes ; 


Al thy streynthe helpetlie the nowzt, 
For womman the haveth bycowzt^^ 
For womman the heveth in hire las 
O, quoth Alisaunder, alas, 

^That I were yarmed'^ wel, 

And hed my sweord of browne stcl, 
Many an held wolde y deove, 

Ar y wolde yn prison bileve 
Alysaunder, heo saide, thou saist soth, 
Beo neither adrad no wroth 
For here, undir this covertour, 

Y wii have the to myn amour, &c. 
assembly, consultation. 


* marry. ** was I not-td marry you* 
® intention. f against, before. 

^ among themselves. 

^ deis, the high-table. In the Geste of 
Alexander we have tlic phrase of holding 
the deiSf MS. ut supr. p. 45. 

There was gynning a new^ foste, 

And of gleomen many a gest(?, 

King Philip was in mal ese, 

Aiisaundre held the desk. 


^ peace. 


■ ere. 
grown. 


falcon. In MSS. Laud, L 174. ut supr, it is peny, for falcon. catched. 

** her lace. Here, y is the Saxon i. See Hearne^s Gl. Rob. Glouc. p. 7S8. 

^ be left, stay, even. neither affrighted nor angry. 
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The king Artlinr es redy dight 
To be ker byn this fowre-tenyght : 

He and Ms menye^ ha thoght 
To win this land if thai moght : 

Thai wate ® fui wele, that he es ded 
That was lord here in this stedeP : 
None es so wight wapins to welde^J, 

Ne that so boldly mai us belde, 

And wemen may maintene no stowr^, 
Thai most nedes have a governowr ; 
Tharfor mi lady most nede 
Be weded hastily for drede®*. 

And to na lord wil sho take tent^ 

Bot if it be by yowr assent. 

Than the lordes al on raw^ 

Held them wele payd of this saw^. 

Al assented hyr untilP 
To tak a lord at hyr owyn will. 

Than said the lady onone right, 

How hald ye yow payd of this knight? 
He prefers hym on al wyse 
To myne honor and my servyse, 

And sertes, sirs, the soth to say, 

I saw him never, or this day ; 

Bot talde unto me has it bene 
He es the kyng son Uriene : 

He es cumen of hegh parage y, 

And wonder doghty of vasselage®, 

War and wise, and ful curtayse, 

He y ernes ^ me to wife alwayse; 

And nere the lese, I wate, he might 
Have wele better, and so war right. 
With a voice halely^ thai sayd, 
Madame, ful wele we hald us payd ; 
Bot hastes fast al that ye may, 

That ye war wedded this ilk day : 


^ knights. 

® know. ^ mansion, castle. 

^ active to wield weapons, 
fight. ® fear, 

* attention, 

“ on a row. 

’**' opinion, word. It is of extensive sig- 
nification, Emare, MS. ut supr. 

I have herd minstrelles syng in SAW. 

* unto. So Rob. Brunne, of Stone- 
henge, edit, Hearne, p. cxci. 


In Afrik were tljai compast and wrought 
Geantz tille Ireland from thithen tham 
brought. 

That is, ‘' Giants brought them from Africa 
into Ireland.” 

y kindred. So in the Geste of Alex- 
ander, MS. p. 258. 

They wer men of gret parage, 

And haden fowrty wynter in age. 

* courage. 

* eagerly wishes. ^ wholly. 
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And grete prayer gan tliai make 
On alwise, that sho siild hyui take. 
Sone unto the kirk thai went. 

And war wedded in thair present ; 
Thar ^mided Ywaine in plevyiie^ 

The riche iadj^ AntiNDANE, 

The dukes doghter of Landuit, 

Els had hyr iande bene destruyt. 

Thus thai made the marjage 
Omang al the riche barnage*^ : 

Thai made fui mekyl mirth that day, 
Ful grete festes on gude aray ; 

Grete mirthes made thai in tliat stede, 
And al forgetyn es now the 
Of him that was thair IokI fre ; 

Thai say that this es WBrth swilk thre. 
And that thai lufed him mekil mor 
Than Mm that lord was thare byfor. 
The bridaF sat, for soth to tell, 

Til king Arthur come to the well 


® Fr. Flevine. Soc Du Fresne, Flk- 

VINA, 

baronage. ® death, 

^ Bridal is Saxon for the nuptial feast. 
So in Davie’s Geate- of ; Alexander.- MS. 
fol. 41. penes me, 

He wist nouKt of this beibalf., 

Ne no man tolde him the tale* 

In Gamelynj or the Coke’s Talc, v. 12G7. 
At every BRiDAtEhe would sing and hop. 
Spenser, Faerie Gu. B. v. C. ii. st. 3. 

—Where and when the bridale clieare 

Should be solemnised. 

And, vi. X, 13. 

— Theseus her unto his bridale bore. 
See also Spenser's Frothalamion. 

The word has been applied adjectivciy, 
for CONNUBIAL. Perhaps Milton remem- 
bered or retained its original use in the 
following passage of Ssjmson Agonistes, 
ver. 1196. 

And in your city held my nuptial feast : 
But your ill-meaning politician lords. 
Under pretence of brijoal friends and 
guests, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies. 

Under pretence of friends and guests in- 
vited to the Bridal.” But in Paradise 
Lost, he speaks of the evening star hasten- 
ing to light the BRIDAL lamp, which in 


another part of the same poem he calls 
the Ni-PTIAL TORCH, viii. r?2Ch xi. 590. 
I presume this *Saxon Bridale is Bride- 
Ale, the FEAST in honour of the bride or 
marriage. Ale, simply put, is the fetist 
or the merry-making, as in Pierce Plow- 
man, fol.xxxii. h. edit. 1550. 4to. 

And then satten some and songe at the 
ale [nale]. 

Again, foL xxvi. h. 

1 am occupied everie daye, holye daye 
and other, 

With idle tales at the Ale, and other- 
while in churches. 

So Chaucer of his Freere, Urr. p. vS7. v.S5. 

And they were only glad to fill his purse. 
And maden him grete festis at the kale. 

Xaie is Ale. ‘‘ They feasted him, or en- 
tertained him, with particular respect, at 
the parish-feast,” 3:c, Again, Plowman’s 
Tale, p. 125. V. 2 no. 

At the WresiUngf and at the Ua/cp, 
And the chief cliaunters at the Nale. 

See more instances, supr. voL i. p. 56, That 
Ale is festival, appears from its sense in 
composition ; as, among others, in the 
words Leet-ale, Lamb-ale, 'Whitson-alc, 
Clerk-ale, and Church-ale. Left- ale, 
in some parts of England, signifies the 
dinner at a court-lect of a manor for the 


i 
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With al his kiiyghtes everilkane, 
Behind ieved thar noght aneS^. i- 

The king kest water on the stane, 

The storme rase M sone onane 
With wikked^ weders, kene and calde, 
AIs it was byfore-hand talde. 

The king and his men iikane 
Wend tharwith to have bene slane. 


So blew it stor^ witi 
And hastily than syr 
Dight him gray thly^ 
With nobii shelde, i 

Jury a^id customary tenants. Lamb-ale 
is still used at the village of Kirtlington in 
Oxfordshire, for an annual feast or cele- 
fority at lamb-shearing. Whitson-ale 
Is the common name in the midland coun- 
ties for the rural sports and feasting at 
Whitsontide. Clerk-ale occurs in Au- 
brey^s manuscript History of Wiltshire; 

the Easter holidays was the Clarkes- 
ALE, for his private benefit and the solace 
of the neighbourhood.” MSS.Mus. Ashm, 
Oxon. Church-ale was a feast esta- 
blished for the repair of the church, or in 
honour of the church-saint, &c. In Dods- 
worth^s Manuscripts, there is an old in- 
denture, made before the Reformation, 
which not only shows the design of the 
Church-ale, but explains this particular 
use and application of the word Ale. The 
parishioners of Elveston and Okebrook, in 
‘Derbyshire, agree jointly, ^^to brew four 
Ales, and every Ale of one quarter of 
malt, betwixt this and the feast of saint 
John Baptist next coming. And that 
every inhabitant of the said town of Oke- 
brook shall be at the several Ales. And 
every husband and his wife shall pay two 
pence, every cottager one penny, and all 
the inhabitants of Elveston shall have and 
receive all the profits and advantages co- 
ming of the said Ales, to the use and be- 
hoof of the said church of Elveston. And 
the inhabitants of Elveston shall brew 
eight Ales betwixt this and the feast of 
saint John Baptist, at the which Ales 
the inhabitants of Okebrook shall come 
and pay as before rehersed. And if he 
be away at one Ale, to pay at the toder 
Ale for both,” &c. MSS. BibL Bodl. vol. 
148. f. 97. See also our Church-Canons, 
given in 1603. Can, 88. The application of 
what is here collected to the word Bri* 


slete and rayne : 
Ywayne*^ 
in his gere, 
id strong spere : 


DALE, is obvious. But Mr. As tie has a cu- 
rious record, about 1575, which proves the 
Bride-ale synonymous with the Wed- 
DYN-ALE. During the course of queen 
Elizabeth’s entertainments at Kenilworth- 
castle, in 1575, a Bryde-ale was cele- 
brated with a great variety of shows and 
sports. Laneham’s Letter, dated the same 
year, fol. xxvi. seq. What was the nature 
of the merriment of the Church- ale, we 
learn from theWiTCHES-soNG in Jonson’s 
Masque of Queens at Whitehall in 1609, 
where one of the Witches boasts to have 
killed and stole the fat of an infant, begot- 
ten by a piper at a Church- ale. S. 6. 

Among bishop Tanner’s manuscript ad- 
ditions to Cowell’s Law-Glossary in the 
Bodleian library, is the following Note, 
from his own Collections. [Lit.V,] ‘‘A.D. 
1468. Prior Cant, et Commissarii visita- 
tionem fecerunt (diocesi Cant, vacante per 
mortem archiepiscopi) et ibi publicatum 
erat, quod Potationes factae in ecclesiis, 
vulgariter dictae Yevealys‘1, vel Brede- 
ALYs2,non essentulterius in usu sub poena 
excommunicationis majoris.” 

Had the learned author of the Disser- 
tation on Barley Wine been as well ac- 
quainted with the British as the Grecian 
literature, this long note would perhaps 
have been unnecessai*y. 

® one. 

^ wicked is here, accursed ; in which 
sense it is used by Shakspeare’s Caliban, 
Tempest, act i. sc. 2. 

As WICKED dew as e’er my mother brush'd 
With raven's feather, &c. 

^strong. 

^ to defend the fountain, the office of 
the lord of this castle. 

* readily. 
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When he was diglit in seker wecie, 

Than he umstrade^ a nobil stede; 

Him thoglit that he als Ijght 
AIs a fowl es to the flyght 
Unto the Wei! fast weiides he^ 

And sone when thai myght him se, 

Syr Kay, for he wald noght fayie, 
Smertly askes the batayle. 

And alsone than said tiic kyng, 

Sir Kay, I grante the thine askyng. 

Sir Ywaine Is victorious, who discovers himself to kin' 
the battle. ' 

And sone sir Ywaine gan him tell 
Of al his far how it byfell, 

With the knight how that he sped, 

And how he had the Lady wed ; 

And how the Mayden him heipid wele : 
Tims tald he to him ilka dele. 

Sir kyng, he sayd, I yow byseke, 

And al yowr menye miide and meke, 

That ye wald gmnte to me that grncv, 

At« wend with me to my purchace, 

, AikI sa my Kastel and my T^^^ 

Than myght ye do me grete honowre. 

The kyng panted him ful right 
To dwel with him a fowretenyghfc. 

Sir Ywayiie thanked him oft sith<», 

The knyghtes war al glad and blyth, 

With sir Ywaine for to wend: 

And sone a squier has he send 
Unto the kastel, the way he nome, 

And warned the Lady of thair come, 

And that his Lord come with the kyng. 
And when the Lady herd this thing, 

It es no lifand man with mowth 
That half liir cumforth tel kowth. 

Hastily that Lady hende 
Cumand al hir men to wende, 

And dight tham in thair best aray, 

To kepe the king that ilk day : 

Thai keped* him in riche wede 
Kydeand on many a nobil stede ; 


[sect. XXIII. 


Arthur after 


befitrode. 


to. 


® oft-times. 


* waited on. See Tyrwh. Gl. Cli. 
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Thai hailsedP him ful curtaysly, 

And also al his cumpany ; 

Thai said he was worthy to dowt'^, 

That so fele folk led obowt*': 

That was grete joy, I yow bihete®. 

With clothes spred^ in ilka strete, 

And damysels danceand ful wele, 

With trompes, pipes, and with fristele ; 

The Castel and the Cetee rang 
With mynstralsi and nobil sang, 

Thai ordand tham ilkane in fer 
To kepe the king on faire maner. 

The Lady went withouten towne. 

And with her many balde barowne, 

Cled in purpure and ermyne, 

With girdels al of gold ful fyne. 

The Lady made ful meri chere, 

Sho was al dight with drewries'^ dere ; 

Abowt hir was ful mekyl thrang, 

The puple cried and sayd omang, 

Welkum ertou, kyng Arthoure, 

Of al this werld thou beres the floure ! 

Lord kyng of all kynges. 

And blessed be he that the brynges ! 

When the Lady the Kyng saw, 

Unto him fast gan sho draw, 

To hald his sterap whils he lyght; 

Bot sone when he of hir had syght. 

With mekyl myrth thai samen^ met, 

With hende wordes sho him gret ; 

A thousand sithes welkum sho says. 

And so es syr Gawayne the curtayse. 

The king said, Lady white so fiowr, 

God gif the joy and mekil honowr, 

For thou ert fayr with body gent ; 

With that he hir in armes hent, 

And ful faire he gan hir falde’^, 

Thar was many to bihalde : 

It es no man with tong may tell 
The mirth that was tham omell; 

P saluted. in one of Alexander^'s battles, many a ladfy 

^ to f<^ar. lost her drewery. Geste Alexander, MS. 

^ so large a train of knights. p. 8d. Athens is ealled the Drywery of 

® promise you. the world, ibid. 

^ tapestry spread on the walls. , ^ together. 

“ gallantries, jewels. Davie says, that fold. ^ ^ 
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Of maidens was thar so gudc wano^ 

That ilka knight myght take ane. 

The king stays here eight days, entertained with various sports. 

And ilk day thai had solace sere 
Of huntyng, and als of revere i': 

For thar %vas a fui fayre cuntre, 

With wodes ami parkes gretc 2>lente ; 

And casteLs wroght with lymc and stane, 

That Ywaync with his wife had tanc.'^' 


^ at;scnibly [a great !«any]. 

y hawking [for herons, ducks, 8:c . — 
Pa E lk]. 

® There are three oki poems on the ex- 
ploits ot‘ Gawain, one of the heroes of this 
romance. There is a fourth in the Scotch 
dialect, by Clerke of Tranent, an old Scotch 
poet. See Lament for the Death of the 
Makkaris, st. xvii. 

Clerke of Tranent eke has [death] tane 
That made the y/venitrs of Gawane. 

Anc. Scot. r. I57d. 

Thu two heroes of this romance, Ywain 
and Gavvain, are mentioned jointly in a 
very old French version of the British or 
Armorican Lay of Launval, of whicdi there 
is a !>eautiful veihnn manuscript. MSS. 
€ott. Yeax>as. B. xiv, [aiipr. mode citat J 
Ensemble od eus Gawayns, 

E sis cosins li beus Ywayns, 

This Lay, or Song, like the romance 
an the text, is opened with a feast cele- 
brated at 'VVhitsoutidc by king Arthur at 
Kardoyl, a French corruption from Car- 
liol, by which is meant Cairleon in Wales, 
sometimes in romances confounded with 
Cardiff. [See Geoffr. Monm, ix, 12,] 

commence le Lay de Launval.’^ 
Laventure de un Lay, 

Cum ele avint vus ciinteray, 

Fait fu dun gentil vassal, 

En Brctaigne lapelent Launval : 

A Kardoyl suiornont li reys 
Arthur, li prouz, e li curtcys, 

Pur les Escot, e pur les Pis, 

Ki destrueient les pays ; 

En la terre de Logres^ le trououent, 
Mult souent le damagouent; 


A la Pentecuste en estc, 

I aveit li reys sojourne, 

A les i dona riches duns, 

E al cuntes-, e al barims, 

A ecus de la Table liuucle, &c. 

That is, ** Here begins the Lay of Laim- 
vaL — [I will relate to you,] The Adven- 
ture of a certain Lay, made of a gentle 
vassal, whom in Bretaignc they called 
Launval. The brave .and courteous king 
Arthur sojourned at Kardoyl, for making 
w^ar against the Scots and Piets, wlio 
destroyed the country. He found them 
in the land of Logies, where they com- 
mitted frcipient outragCvS. The king was 
there at the feast of Pentecost, where 
he gave rich gifts to the counts and ba- 
rons, and the knights of the round ta- 
ble,’* &c. 

The writing of this manuscript of Laun- 
val seems about 1 300. The composition is 
undoubtedly much earFier. There is an- 
other, MSS. Hark 978. § 112. This I have 
cited in the First Dissertation. From this 
French Launval is translated, but with 
great additions, the English Launfall, of 
which I have given several extracts in the 
Third Dissertation prefixed to the first 
volume. [See also supr, vol. ii. p. 323, 
Note A.] 

I presume this romance of Ywain and 
Gawayne is translated from a French one 
of the same title, and in the reign of Hen- 
ry the Sixth ; but not by Thomas Chestre, 
who translated, or rather paraphrased, 
Launval, or Sir Lnunfall, and who seems 
to have been master of a more copious and 
poetic style. It is not however unlikely, 
that Chestre translated from a more mo- 
dern French copy of Launval, heightened 


* Logres, or Loegria, from Locrine, was the middle part of Britain. 

2 counts. So in Sir Robert of Gloucester, we have Co72l(m for countess. On which 
word his editor Hearne observes, that king James the First used to call a Countess a 
cuntys; and he quotes one of James’s letters, *‘Cume and bring the three Giuitys [for 
countmes'] with you.’* Gloss, p. 635. 
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SECTION XLIV. 

The Noihrowne Mayde. Not older than the sixteenth century » Artful 
contrivance of the st 07 'y, Misr^resented hy Prior, Metrical Ito~ 
maneesy Guy^ syr Bevys^ and Kynge Apolyn^ printed in the reign of 
Henry, The Scole howse^ a Satire, Christmas Carols, Religious 
Libels in rhyyne, MerlirCs Prophecies, Laurence Minot, Occa^ 
sional disquisition on the late continuance of the use of waxen tablets. 

Pageantries of Henry' s Court, Datm of Taste. 

I FEAR I shall be pronounced a heretic to modern criticism, in retract- 
ing what I have said in a preceding page, and in placing the Notbrowne 
Maybe under some part of this reign*. Prior, who, about the year 
1718, paraphrased this poem, without improving its native beauties, 
supposes it to have been three hundred years old. It appears from 
two letters preserved in the British Museum, written by Prior to Wan- 
ley, lord Oxford’s librarian, that Prior consulted Wanley about this 
ancient ballade It is, however, certain, that Wanley, an antiquarian 
of unquestionable skill and judgement in these niceties, whatever di- 
rections and information he might have imparted to Prior on this sub- 
ject, could never have communicated such a decision. He certainly in 
these letters gives no such opinion^. This is therefore the hasty con- 

and improved from the old simple Armo- I believe the last line means, “ Made for an 

rican tale of vrhich I have here produced a entertainment,” — -‘‘Which men call play- 

short extract. [See supr. vol. ii. p. 306. ing the gakye.” The reader may perhaps 

note ^.] [The original of [Ywaine and recollect, that the old Cornish Miracle in- 

Gawin] is Le chevalier an Lion, by Chre- terlude was called the Guary Mirakil, that 

stien or Christian de Troyes, an eminent is, the Miracle Play. [See supr. vol. ii. 

French poet who died in 1191; [and] p. 20. note®. Jn Coxm.Bhi Pldn an guare 

the only ancient copy of the [English is the level place, the plain of sport and 

version] is contained in the Cotton MS. pastime, the theatre of games, See. Guare 

Galba, E. ix. which seems to have been is a Cornish verb, to sport, to play. In 

written in the time of Richard II., or affinity with which, is probably garish, ^ 

towards the close of the fourteenth cen- gay, splendid. Milton, II Pens. v. 141. 

tury.— Ritson.] The same perhaps may ’Db.j'b garish eye. Shakspeare, Rom, and 

be said of the English metrical romance JuLm. 4. The gamAsun. King Richard 

Emare, who marries the king of Galys, or the Third, A garish flag. Compare Lye, 

Wales, originally an Armorican tale, he- Sax. Diet. v. ;geap.]T.ian, To dress fine, 

fore quoted. MSS. Cott.Calig. A. 2, fol. 69. W^ho was the translator of Emare, is 
[See Diss, III, prefixed to the first volume,] not known. I presume it was translated 

[and Mr. Ritson’s Metrical Romances, vol. in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and very 

ii. where it is printed.—PRlCE.] The last probably by Thomas Chestre, the transla- 

stanza confirms what has been advanced tor of Launval. 

in the First Dissertation, concerning the *** [ue. the reign of Henry VIIL, but 
connection between Cornwall and Bre- Herbert says he possessed an edition 

tagne, or Armorica, fol. ult. which was printed about 1502, i, e. the 

A grette feste thar was holde 18th year of Henry VIL— -PaeR.] 

Of erles and barons boide, ® MSS. Harl. 3777. 

As testymonieth thys story : These letters are printed in the Ad- 

Thys is on of Brytayne layes, ditions to Pope’s Works, in two volumes. 

That was used in olde dayes, published about two years ago. [Namely 

Men callys playn the garve. in 1776. This publication has been at- 
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jecturc of Prioi% wko tiioiight that the ciiriositj which he was present- 
iDg to the world would derive proportioimble value from its antiquity^ 
who was better employed than in the petty labour of ascertaining dates,, 
and who knew much more of modern than ancient poetry. 

The Not-browne Maybe first appeared in Arnolde’s Chronicle, 
or Customs of London, which was first printed about the year 1521. 
This is perhaps the most heterogeneous and multifarious inisceliany that 
ever existed. The collector sets out ivitii a catalogue of the mayors 
and sheriffs, the customs and charters, of the city of London. Soon 
afterwards we have receipts to pickle sturgeon, to make vinegar, ink, 
and gunpowder; how to raise parsley in an hour; the arts of brewery 
and soap-making ; an estimate of the livings in London ; an account of 
the last visitation of saint Magnuses church ; the weight of Essex cheese, 
and a letter to cardinal Wolsey. The Not-browne Maybe is intro- 
duced, between an estimate of some subsidies paid into the exchequer, 
and directions for buying goods in Flanders. In a word, it seems to 
have been this compiler’s plan, by way of making up a volume, to print 
together all the notices and papers, whether ancient or modern, which 
he could amass, of every sort and subject. It is supposed, that he in- 
tended an antiquarian repertory : but as many recent materials were 
admitted, that idea was not at least uniformly observed ; nor cian any 
argument be drawn from that supposition, that this poem existed long 
before, and was inserted as a piece of antiquity. 

The editor of the Prolusions infers^, from an identity of rhythmus 
and orthography, and an affinity of words and phrases, that this poem 
appeared after sir Thomas More’s Jest of the Serjeant and Freer, 
which, as I have observed, was written about the year 1500. This rea- 
soning, were not other arguments obvious, would be inconclusive, and 
might be turned to the opposite side of the question. But it is evident 
from the language of the Notbrowne Maybe, that it was not wTitten 
earlier than the beginning, at least, of the sixteenth century^. There 
is hardly an obsolete word, or that requires a glossary, in the whole 
piece ; and many parts of Surrey and Wyat are much more difficult to 
be understood. Reduce any two stanzas to modern orthography, and 
they shall hardly wear the appearance of ancient poetry. The reader 
shall try the experiment on the two following, which occur acci- 
dentally A 

■ He. 

Yet take good hede, for ever I drede 
That ye could nat sustayne, 

The thornie wayes, the depe valeis, 

• The snowe, the frost, the rayne, 


tTibuted to the late George Steevens, Esq, ; 
but I heard from Mr. Isaac Reed that it 
was culled by Baldwin from the commu- 
nications of Mr. Steevens in the St. James’s 
Chronicle, and put forth with a preface 
by William Cooke, Esq.— F ark,] 


^ Prolusions, or Select Pieces of Ancient 
Poetry, Lond. 1760. 8vo. Pref. p, vii., 
[edited by E. Gapell. — Park.] 

* [But might it not be modernized to 
the stylo of 1500, in the edition of 1521 1 
Herbert MS. Note.— Park.] ^ V. 16S. 
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The colde, the hete : for, dry or wete, 

We must lodge on the play ne ; 

And us abofe® none other rofe 
But a brake bush or twayne. 

Which sone sholde greve you, I believe ; 

And ye wolde gladly than. 

That I had to the grene wode go 
Alone a banyshed man. — - 

She. 

Among the wylde dere, such an arch ere, 

As men say that ye be, 

May ye not fayle of good vitayle 
Where is so great plente : 

And water clere of the ryvere 
Shall be full swete to me ; 

With which in hele, I shall ryght wele 
Endure, as ye shall see : 

And, or we go, a bedde or two 
I can provyde anone. 

For, in my mynde, of all manky nde 
I love but you alone- 

The simplicity of which passage Prior has thus decorated and dilated. 

Henry. 

Those limbs, in lawn and softest silk array’d, 

From sun-beams guarded, and of winds afraid ; 

Can they bear angry Jove? can they resist 
The parching dog-star, and the bleak north-east ? 

When, chill’d by adverse snows and beating rain. 

We tread with weary steps the longsome plain ; 

When with hard toil we seek our evening food. 

Berries and acorns from the neighbouring wood ; 

And find among the cliffs no other house. 

But the thin covert of some gather’d boughs ; 

Wilt thou not then reluctant send thine eye 
Around the dreary waste ; and weeping try 
(Though then, alas ! that trial be too late) 

To find thy father’s hospitable gate. 

And seats, w^here ease and plenty brooding sate ? 

Those seats, whence long excluded thou must mourn ; 

That gate, for ever barr’d to thy return : 

Wilt thou not then bewail ill-fated love, 

And hate a banish’d man, condemn’d in woods to rove ? 

® i. e. above. 
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Emma* 

Tliy rise of fox'tuiie did I oidy wed^ 

From its decline determined to reeeti<; ; 

Did 1 bot purpose to embark with tlu^ci 
On the smooth surface of a summers sea; 

While gentle Zephyrs })lay in prosperous gales, 

And Fortune’s fa%mur tills the swelling sails; 

But wDukI forsake the ship, an<l mak<.‘ the shores 
When the winds whistle, and the temp( sts roar? 

No, Henr}% no ; one sacred oath has tied 
Our loves ; one destiny our life shall guide ; 

Nor wild nor deep our common way divide. 

When from the cave thou riscst witii tlu? day, 

To beat the woods, and rouses the bounding prey, 

The cave wdth moss and branches I 'll adorn, 

And cheerful sit, to wait my lord’s x^turn : 

And, when thou frerjiumt bring’st the smitten deer 
(For seldom, archers say, thy arrow's err), 

1 11 fetch (piick fuel from the neighbouring wood. 

And strikf^ the sparkling flint, and dress the food ; 

Witli humble duty and oflicious haste, 

III cull the farthest mead for thy n'past; 
llie choiccBt herbs I to tliy board will bring, 

And draw thy water from the freshest stn’ing : 

And, when at night with weary toil opprest, 

Boft slundxTs thou eiijoy’Bt, and wholesome rest ; 

Watchful 1 ‘il guard thee, and w'itli midnight prayer 
W(*ary tiic gods to keep thee in their care ; 

And joyous ask, at morn’s returning ray, 

If thou hast health, and I may bless the clay. 

My thoughts shall fix, my latest wish depend, 

On thee, guide, guardian, kinsman, father, friend : 

By all these sacred names be Flenry kno'vva 
To Emma’s heart ; and grateful let him owm, 

That she, of all mankind, could love but him alone ! 

What degree of credit this poem maintained among our earlier an- 
cestoi*s, I cannot determine. I suspect the sentiment -was too refined 
for the general taste* Tet it is enumerated among the popular tales 
and ballads by Laneham, in Ms narrative of queen Elizabeth’s enter- 
tainment at Kenilworth castle in 1575^. I have never seen it in manii- 
script. I believe it was never reprinted from Arnolde’s Chronicle, 
where it first appeared in 1521, till so late as the year 1707* It was • ‘ 
that year revived’ in a collection called the Monthly Miscellany 

FoL 34. 1707, according to Dr. Percy. See Re- 

♦ [Read the Muses Mercury for June liques of Engl Poetry, ii. 27. — Park.] 
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or Memoirs for the Curious, and prefaced with a little essay on onr 
ancient poets and poetry, in which it is said to have been three hundred 
years old. Fortunately for modem poetry, this republication suggested 
it to the notice of Prior, who peidiaps from the same source might have 
adopted or confirmed his hypothesis, that it was coeval with the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. 

Whoever was the original inventor of this little dramatic dialogue, 
he has shown no common skill in contriving a plan, which powerfully 
detains our attention, and interests the passions, by a constant succeS'- 
sion of suspense and pleasure, of anxiety and satisfaction. Betwixt 
hopes perpetually disappointed, and solicitude perpetually relieved, we 
know not how to determine the event of a debate, in which new diffi- 
culties still continue to be raised, and are almost as soon removed. In 
the midst of this vicissitude of feelings, a striking contrast of character 
is artfully formed, and uniformly supported, between the seeming un- 
kindness and ingratitude of the man, and the unconquerable attachment 
and fidelity of the woman, whose amiable compliance unexpectedly de- 
feats every objection, and continually furnishes new matter for our love 
and compassion. At length, our fears subside in the triumph of suf- 
fering innocence and patient sincerity. The Man, whose hard speeches 
had given us so much pain, suddenly surprises us with a change of sen- 
timent, and becomes equally an object of our admiration and esteem. 
In the disentanglement of this distressful tale, we are happy to find, 
that all his cruelty was tenderness, and his inconstancy the most inva- 
riable truth ; his levity an ingenious artifice, and his perversity the 
friendly disguise of the firmest afiection. He is no longer an unfortu- 
nate exile, the profligate companion of the thieves and ruffians of the 
forest, but an opulent earl of Westmoreland ; and promises, that the 
lady, who is a baron’s daughter, and whose constancy he had proved 
by such a series of embarrassing proposals, shall instantly be made the 
partner of his riches and honours. Nor should we forget to commend 
the invention of the poet, in imagining the modes of trying the lady’s* 
patience, and in feigning so many new situations ; which, at the same 
time, open a way to description, and to a variety of new scenes and 
images. 

I cannot help observing here, by the way, that Prior has miscon- 
ceived and essentially marred his poet’s design, by softening the stern- 
ness of the Man, which could not be intended to admit of any degree 
of relaxation. Henry’s hypocrisy is not characteristically nor consist- 
ently sustained. He frequently talks in too respectful and complaisant 
a style. Sometimes he calls Emma my tender maid^ and my beauteous 
Mnma; he fondly dwells on the ambrosial plenty of her flowing ring- 
lets gracefully wreathed with variegated ribands, and expatiates with 
rapture on the charms of her snowy bosom, her slender waist, and har- 
mony of shape. In the ancient poem, the concealed lover never abates 
his affectation of rigour and reserve, nor ever drops an expression which 
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may lead to betray any traces of tenderness. He retains bis severity 
to the last, in order to give force to the conclusion of the })iece, and to 
heighten the effect of the final declaration of his love. Thus, by dimi- 
nishing the opposition of interests, and by giving too great a degree of 
uniformity to both characters, the distress is in some nu'asure destroyed 
by Prior. For this reason, Henry, during the course of the dialogue, 
is less an object of our aversion, and Emma of our pity. But these are 
the unavoidable consequences of Prior s plan, who presu]>poses a long 
connection between the lovers, whieli is attended wnth the w'annest pro- 
fessions of a reciprocal ptission. Yet this very plan suggested another 
reason wdiy Prior should have more closely copied the cast of his ori- 
ginal. After so many mutual promises and protestations, to have made 
Henry more obdurate, would have enhanced the sufferings and the sin- 
cerity of the amiable Emma. 

It is highly probable that the metrical romances of Richard Cuee 
DE Lyon, Guy earl of Warwick, and Syr Bevys of Southamp- 
ton, "^vere modernised in this reign from more ancient and simple nar- 
rations^. The fimt was printed by "Wynkyn de Worde, in 1528^. The 
second without date, but about the same time, by Willianu Copland. I 
mean that which begins thus, 

[Sjithen the tyim^ that God w\as borne, 

And erystendomc w’as set and sw'orne. 

With this colophon, Here endeth the booke of the most victoryous 
prynce Guy eark of Warwyk. Imprinted at London in Lothbury, over 
against saynt Margaret’s church by Wyllyam Copland K'* Richard Pin- 
son printed Sir Bevys without date. Many quarto prose romances 
were printed between the years 1510 and 1540^. Of these, Kynge 
Afpolyn of Thyre is not one of the worst* 

In the year 1542, as it seems, Robert Wyer printed, Here begyn- 
neth a lytell boke named the Score Howse, wherein every man may 
rede a goodly Prayer of the condycyons of women f,” Within the leaf 


* [These three romances were pro- 
nounced by Ritson to be extant in MSS. 
above <300 years old ; and one of them, at 
least (Sir Bevis), excepting the typogra- 
phical incorrectness of the old printed 
copy, differs no otherwise from it than in 
its orthography and the slight variations 
inseparable from repeated transcription. 
The ancient MS. copy of Richard Cuer 
de Lion is as long at least as the old edi- 
tions. But some MS. copies are so totally 
different from each other, as not to have 
two lines in common, ; being translations 
from the French by different hands. This 
is the case with respect to Sir Guy ; there 
are two distinct translations, both very 
old, one of which is line for line the same 
with the printed copy ; but it will not be 
found that the phraseology or style is 


more polished, or the story more ampli- 
fied or intricate, in the editions than they 
are in the MS. Sijnplicity, indeed, is a 
fault of which few people will have reason 
to complain in the pei'usal of an old me- 
trical romance, let its antiquity be what it 
it may. Ritson’s Obs. p. 35. — Park.] 

In quarto. See supr. vol. i. p. 155. 

seq. 

* In 4 to. 

^ See supr. p. 54. 

f [Thomas Petyt printed another edi- 
tion in 1541 or 1561, for the title and 
colophon bear different dates ; and a third 
was printed by John Kyng in 1560. — 
Park.] [It has also been repx'inted among 
the Select Pieces of Early Popular Poetry, 
— Price.] 
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is a border of naked women. This is. a satire against the female sex. 
The writer was wise enough to suppress his name, as we may judge 
from the following passage. 


Trewly some men fhere be, 

That Ivye alwaye in greate horroure ; 

And sayj it goeth by destenye 
To hange or wed, bothe hath one houre ; 

And whether it be, I am well sure, 

Hangynge is . better of the twayne. 

Sooner done, and shorter payne. 

In the year 1521 , Wynkyn de Worde printed a sett of Christmas 
Carols h I have seen a fragment of this scarce book, and it preserves 
this colophon : “ Thus endeth the Christmasse cardies newly imprinted 
at London in the Flete-strete at the sygne of the sonne by Wynkyn de 
Worde. The yere of our Lorde, m.d.xxi*".” These were festal chan- 
sons for enlivening the merriments of the Christmas celebrity ; and not 
such religious songs as are current at this day with the common people 
under the saiife title, and which were substituted by those enemies of 
innocent and useful mirth the puritans. The boar's head soused was 
anciently the first dish on Christmas day, and was carried up to the 
principal table in the Hall with great state and solemnity. Hollinshed 
says, that in the year 1170 , upon the day of the young prince's coro- 
nation, king Henry the Second “ served his sonne at the table as sewer, 
bringing up the Bores head with trumpets before it according to the 
manner For this indispensable ceremony, as also for others of that 
season, there was a Carol, which Wynkyn de Worde has given us in the 
miscellany just mentioned, as it was sung in his time, with the title, 
A Cakoll bringyng in the Bores heed." 


Caput Apri defero. 
Reddens laudes Domino, 


The Bore's head in hand bringe I, 
With garlans gay and rosemary. 

I pray you all synge merely, 

Qui estis in convivio. 


The Bore’s head, I understande, 

Is the chefe servyce® in this lande ; 
Loke whereever it be fande^ 
Servite cum cantico. 


i For many small miscellaxicous pieces 
under the reign of Henry VIIL, the more 
inquisitive reader is referred to MSS. Gott. 
. Vesp. A. 25. 

In quarto. [See Ritson's Ancient 
Songs, p. 120 . — Park.] 


" Ghron. iii, 76. See also Polyd. Virg. 
Hist. p.2l2. 10. ed. 1534. 

° that is, the chief dish served at a 
feast. 

found. 
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Be glackle lordes, bothe more.aiid lasse% 

For this hath ordeyned oiir'stewarde ■ 

To chore you all this Christmassej 
Tlic Bore’s head with iniistarde. 

This carol, yet witli many innovations, is retained at Queen s college 
in Oxford. Other antient Christmas carols occur with Latin Burthens 
or Latin intermixtures. As thus, 

Puer nobis 7iatu$ cst fk Vhr/mc 3farm. 

Be glad lordynges, be the more or lesse, 

I brynge you tydynges of gladiiesse^*. 

The Latin scraps were banished from these jocund hymns ivheii the 
Hefonnation had established an English liturgy. At Icngtli appeared, 

Certainc of Davids Psalnies intended for Christmas Carolls fitted to 
the most common but^solempne times every where familiarly used, by 
William Slaty r, printed by Robert Young 1630®/’ 

It was impossible that the reformation of religion could escape with- 
out its rhyming libels. Accordingly, among others, we have, « An 
Ansiver to a papystical exhortation, pretending to avoyd Mse doctrine, 
under tlmt colour to mayntayne the same,” printed in 15*18, and begin- 
ning, 

Every pilde^- pedlar 
Will be a medlar. 

In the year 1533, a proclamation was promulged, prohibiting evil- 
disposed persons to preach, either in public or private, after tlufir oiim 
bramcy and by playing of cnterludes, and printing of false fond bookes, 
ballades, rhymes, and other lewd treatyses in the English tongue, con- 
cerning doctrines in matters now in question and controversie,” drc.” 
But this popular mode of attack, which ail understood, and in which 
the idle and unlearned could join, appears to have been more powerful 
than royal interdictions and parliamentary censures. 

In the year 154?0, Thomas lord Cromwell, during the short interval 
which Henry’s hasty passion for Catharine Howard permitted between 
his commitment and execution, was insulted in a ballad written by a 
defender of the declining cause of popery, who certainly showed more 
zeal than courage, in reproaching a disgraced minister and a dying man. 
This satire, however unseemly, gave lise to a religious controversy in 
verse, which is preserved in tlxe archives of the Antiquarian Society. 

I find a poem of thirty octave stanzas, printed in 15*1'6, called the 
Downpal of Antichristes Mas, or Mass, in which the nameless 
satirist is unjustly severe on the distresses of that ingenious class of 
mechanics who got their living by writing and ornamenting service- 
books for the old pj^istic worship, now growing into decay and disuse ; 

great and small. ® In octavo. * pilled, i. e. bald. 

^ MSS. Had. 539d. fob 4. foL 18, ^ Fox, Martyrolog. f. 1339. edit. 1570. 
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insinuating at the same time, in a strain of triumph, the great blow their 
craft hsid received, by the diminution of the number of churches in the 
dissolution of the monasteries^. It is, however, certain, that this busy 
and lucrative occupation was otherwise much injured by the invention 
and propagation of typography, as several catholic rituals were printed 
in England : yet still they continued to employ writers and illuminators 
for this purpose. The finest and the latest specimen of this sort I have 
seen, is CardinalWoIsey’s Lectionary, now preserved at Christ-ehurch 
in Oxford, a prodigious folio on vellum, wx'itten and embellished with 
great splendor and beauty by the most elegant artists, either for the 
use of his own private chapel, or for the magnificent chapel which he 
had projected for his college, and peculiarly characteristic of that pre- 
late’s predominant ideas of ecclesiastic pomp. 

Wynkyn de Worde printed a Tretise of Merlvn, or his prophe- 
cies in verse, in 1529. Another appeared by John Hawkyns, in 1533. 
Metrical and prosaic prophecies attributed to the magician Merlin, all 
originating from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s historical romance, and of 
oriental growth, are numerous and various. Merlin’s predictions were 
successively accommodated by the minstrel-poets to the politics of their 
own times. There are ijiany among the Cotton manuscripts, both in 
French and English, and in other libraries^. Laurence Minot above 
cited, who wrote about 1360, and in the northern dialect, has applied 
some of them to the numerous victories of Edward the Thirds. As 
thus : 

Men may rede in Eomance* right, 

Of a grete clerk that Merlin hight : 


In a roll of John Morys, warden of 
Winchester college, an. xx. Ric. II. A. D. 
1397, are large articles of disbursement 
for grails, legends, and other service- 
books for the choir of the chapel, then 
Just founded. It appears that they bought 
the parchment; and hired persons to do 
the business of writing, illuminating, no- 
ting, and binding, within the walls of the 
college. As thus: Item in xi doseyn 
iiij pellibus emptis pro i legenda Integra, 
qiie incipit folio secundo Quia diocencnt, 
continente xxxiiij quaterniones, (pret. do- 
seyn iiijs. vid. pret. pellis iiijd. ob.) lis. 
Item in scriptura ejusdem Legende,lxxijs. 
Et in illuminacione et ligacione ejusdem, 
XXX s. Ite77i in vj doseyn de velyni emptis 
pro factura vj Processionalium, quorum 
quilibet continet xv quaterniones, (pret. 
doseyn iiij s. vi d.) xxvij s. Et in scriptura, 
notacione, illuminacione, et ligacione eo- 
rundem, xxxhj s.” The highest cost of one 
of these hooks is, 71. 13 s. Vellum, for 
this, purpose, made an article of staurmn 
or store. As, Item in vj doseyn de velym 
emptis in staurum pro aliis libris inde fa- 
ciendis, xxxiiij s. xjd.” The hooks were 


covered witb deer-skin. As, “ Item in vj 
pellibus cervinis emptis pro libris predictis 
cooperiendis, xiij s. iiij d.” In another roll 
(xix. Ric. II. A. D. 1396.) of warden John 
Morys above-mentioned, disbursements of 
diet for Scriptores enter into the quar- 
terly account of that article. ** Expense 
extraneorum superveniencium, iij Scrip- 
TORUM, viij serviencium, et x choristarum, 
ixl. iiijs. xd.” The whole diet expenses 
this year, for strangers, writers, servants, 
and choristers, amount to 201* 19s, lOd. 
In another roll of 1399, (Rot. Comp. 
Burss. 22 Ric. II.) writers are in commons 
weekly wdth the regular members of the 
society. 

* See Geoffr. Monm. vii. 3. And Rob. 
Glouc. p. 132. 133. seq. 254. 256. Of the 
authority of Merlin’s Prophecies in Eng- 
land in 1216, see Wykes's Chron. sub 
ann. Merlin’s Prophecies were printed 
in French at Paris, in 1498. And Mer- 
lini Vitae et Prophetise, at Venice, 1554. 

y MS. Galb. E. ix. ut supr. 

® In another place Minot calls the book 
on which his narrative is founded the Ro- 
mance; — - 
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TRBTISE OP MERJLYN. 


[sect,: 


Ful many bokes er of him wreteii^ 

Als thir clerkes wele may witten*^ ; 

And zit^ in many preve nokes^ 

May men hnd of Merlin bokes. 

Merlin said thus with his mouth, 

Out of the North into the Sowth, 

Suld cum a Bare‘S over the se, 

That suld mak many men to lie ; 

And in the se, he said, ful right, 

Suld he schew ^ full mekill myght : 

And in France he suld bigin ^ 

To make tham wrath that ere thare in : 
Untill the se his taile reche sale^', 

All folk of France to mekill bale^k 
Thus have I mater for to make 
For a nobill Prince^ sake. 

Help me, God, my wit is thin^, 

Now Laurence Minot will bigin. 

A Bore es broght on bankes bare, 
With ful batail bifor his brest, 

For John”^ of France will he noght spare 

In Normondy to tak his rest. 

At Cressy when thai brak the brig”. 

That saw Edward with both his ine^; 
Than liked Mm no langer to ligP, 

Ilk Inglis man on others rig^ ; 

Over that water er thai wenf^, 

To batail er thai baldly big, 

With brade ax®, and with bowes bent, 
With bent bowes thai war ful bolde, 

For to fell of ^ the Frankisch men. 

Thai gert'^ tham lig with cares colde. 

Ful sari'^ was sir Philip s then ; 

He saw the toun o ferrum^ bren*, 

And folk for ferd war fast fleand'^ : 


How Edward, als the Eomance sales, 
Held his sege before Calais. 

^ as scholars well know. 

^ and yet. « privy nooks. 

Should come a Boar. This Boar is 
king Arthur in Merlin’s Prophecies. 

® Should he show. ^ begin, 
s his tail shall reach to the sea. 

^ to the great destruction of the French. 
* that is, king Edward the Third, 
weak, tenuis. 

King John. [John duke of Nor- 
mandy, son to king Philip, whom he suc- 
ceeded August 23, 1350,— RirsoN.] 


® bridge. ° eyne, eyes. ^ lie idle. 

^ The English ran over one another, 
pressed forward. 

^ Froissart calls this tlie passage or ford 
of Blanch taque, B. i. ch. cxxvii. Ber- 
ners’s Transi. fol, Ixiii. a. 

* broad-ax, battle-ax. 

* fall upon. 

" caused. sorry. 

* Philip of Valois, son of John, king of 
France. 

y perhaps Vernon, [afar off, — E itson.] 

““ burn. 

® flying for fear. 
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The teres he lete ful rathly ren^ 

Out of his eghen®, I understand. 

Than cum Philip, ful redy dight, 

Toward the toun with all his rowt; 

With him come mani a kumly knight. 

And all umset^^ the Bare obout: 

The Bare made tham ful law to lout, 

And deittham knokkes to thaire mede^s 
He gert tham stumbill that war stout 
Thare helpid nowther staf ne stede^ 

Stedes strong bilevid stilH 
Biside Gressy opon the grene^. 

Sir Philip wanted all his will 
That was wele on his sembland^ sene, 

With spere and schelde, and helmis schene^ 
The Bare than durst thai noght habide^t 
The king of Berne ^ was cant ^ and kene, 
Bot thare he left both play and pride. 

Pride in prese ne prais I noght“. 

Omong thir princes prowd in pall, 

Princes suld be wele bithoght^ 

When kinges suld tham ty IIP counsail call. 


The same boar, that is, Edward the Third, is introduced by Minot 
as resisting the Scottish invasion in 1347? at Nevifs cross near Dur- 
ham *1. 


** quickly, fast, run. ® eyes. ^ beset. 

* reward. 

® lances and horses were now of no ser- 
vice. 

^ stood still. Bleve. Sax. Chauc. Tr. Cr. 
iv. 1357. 

® a plain. So in Minot’s Siege of 
Tournay, MSS. ibid. 

A Bore with brenis bright 

Es broght opon zowre grene, 

That as a semely sizht, 

With schilterouns faire and schene, 

^ countenance, [semblance.-— R itson.J 

* bright helmets. 

^ They could no longer withstand the 
■Boar.' ■ ■ 

1 John king of Bohemia. By Froissart 
he is called inaccurately the king of Be- 
haigne, or Charles of Luxemburg. See 
Froissart, ut supr. fol. Ixiv. b. The lord 
Charles of Bohemia, his son, was also in 
the battle and killed, being lately elected 
emperor. Hollinsh. Hi. 372. 

^ gay, alert. 

^ I cannot praise the mere pomp of roy- 
alty. 

° advised, prepared. ^ to. 


^ The reader will recollect that this 
versification is in the structure of that of 
the Lives of the Saints, where two lines 
are thrown into one. viz. Vndecim 
M iLLiA viRGiNUM. MSS. Goll. Trin. 
Oxon. 57. 

Ellevene thousand virgines, that fair com- 
panye was, 

Imartird wer for godis sone, ich wille 
telle that cas. 

A kyng ther was in Bretaygne, Maur was 
his name, 

A douzter he hadde that het Vrse, a mayde 
of guod fame. 

So fair woman me nyste non, ne so guod 
in none poynte, 

Cristene was al hire ken, swithe noble 
and queynte : 

Of hire fairhede and guodnesse me told 
in eche sonde side, 

That the word com into Engelonde, and 
selle wher wide. 

A kyng there was in Engelonde, man of 
gret pow^r, 

Of this maide he herde telle gretnobleize 
far and ner. 

The mlnstrd, who used the perpetual re- 
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Sir David the Erase* 

Was at distance, 

When Edward the Baliolfe*’ 
Ilade^ with his lance ; 

The north end of Ingland 
Teched him to dannce, 

When he was met on tlie more 
With mekill mischance. 

Sir Philip the Valayse 
May him noglit advance^, 

The flowres that faire v ar, 

Er" fallen in Fraunee I 
The dowres er now lalien, 
That fers^ war and fell, 

A Barey with his bataille, 

Has done tham to dwell. 

Sir David the Bruse 
Said he siilde fonde* 

To ride thurgh all logiand, 
Wiild he noght wonde/^: 

At tlie Westminster Hall, 

Suld his stedes stoiule, 

Whils oure king Edwaril 
War out of the iondeJ^ 


turn nf a kind of plain chant, aiade Ms 
pause or close at every hemistic. In the 
same manner, the verses of the following 
poem were divided by the minstrel. MSS. 
Cott. Jul. Y, fob 175, Pergamen, 

[The transcript is not later than the 
year 1300-] 

Als y yod on ay Monday, by twene Wil- 
tindou and \ralle, 

Me ane after brude way, ay litel man y 
mette witlialle, 

The leste that ever y sathe, to say either 
in boure either in halie, 

His robe was noithcr grene na gray, bot 
ulle yt was of riche palle. 

On me he cald and bad me bide, wel stille 
y stode ay liiel space ; 

Fro Lanchestcr the Parke syde, yeen he 
come wel faire his pace : &c, 

I bihcld that litel man, bi the strete als 
we gon gae h 

His berde was syde ay large span, and 
glided als the fether of pae^. 


His heved-** was wyte as any swan, his 
higehen '* were gret and grai, &c. 
His. robe w'as al golde bigaimc, well crist- 
lik maked i nnderstande, 

Botones asurd everilke ane, from his el*- 
bontbe on til his handed 

They enter a castle. 

The bankers on the binkes lay®, and faire 
lordes sette y fonde. 

In ilk ay him y herd ay lay, and levcdys 
soutlie ine loud sange". 

^ David Bruce, king of Scotland* See 
F. Langtoft, p. 1 1 0. 

w^arlike. [Edward de BaiioL Edward 
the Third was not in England when the 
affair at Nevilfs Cross happened. — H it-* 
SON.] 

® rode. ^ could do him no service. 

^ are. ^ fierce. ^ boar. 

® should attempt 

^ wander in going, [stop, stay. — EiT- 
SON.] 

^ MSS. ut snpr. Galb,, E. ix. 


1 went on. 3 Hia beard was a span broad, and shone like a peacock^s plumage, 

^ head. eyes. ® buttons, every one of them azure, from his elbow to his hand. 

cushions, or tapestry, on the benches laid. In every corner I heard a Lay, 

and ladies, &c. 
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Also in Edward’s victory over the Spaniards in a sea-fight, in 1350^ 
a part of Minot’s general subject 


I wald noght spare for to speke, 
Wist I to spede. 

Of wight men with wapin% 

And worthly in wede. 

That now er driven to dale^ 
And ded all thaire dede,' 

Thai sail in the see-gronde*^, 
Fissches to fede! 

Fele*^ Fissches thei fede, 

For all thaire grete fare®, 

It was in the waniand^ 


That thai come thare. 

Thai sailed furth in the Swiii 


In a somers tyde, 

With trompds and taburns^, 
And mikell other pryde*^. 


I have seen one of Merlin’s Prophesies, probably translated from 
the French; which begins thus. 

Listeneth now to Merlin’s saw. 

And I woll tell to aw^, 

What he wrat for men to come, 

Nother by greffe ne by plume.^^ 


^ active with weapons. ^ soi-row. 
“ sca-bottom, ^ many. feasting, 
** Q,. waning of the moon ? 

^ tainbourins, labours or drums. In 
Chaucer we have Taboure, Fr.to drum. 
^ MSS. ut supr. 

^all. 

^ I know not when this piece was writ- 
ten. But the word gre^e is old French 
fur GrapMum, or Stylus. It is generally 
supposed, and it has been positively as- 
serted by an able French antiquary, that 
the ancient Roman practice of writing 
with a style on waxen tablet;^ lasted not 
longer than the fifth century. Hearne 
also supposes that the pen had succeeded, 
to the style long before the age of Alfred. 
Lei. Itin. Vol. vii. Pref. p. xxi. I will 
produce an instance of this practice in 
England so late as the year 1395. In an 
accompt-roll of Winchester college, of that 


year, is the followingdisbursement: — “Et 
in i tabula ceran da cum viridi cera pro 
intitulatione capellanorum et clericoriim 
Capelle ad missas etalia psallenda, viijd.’^'^ 
This very curious and remarkable article 
signifies, that a tablet covered with green 
wax was kept in the chapel, for noting 
down with a style, the respective courses 
of daily or weekly portions of duty, alter- 
nately assigned to the officers of the choir. 
So far, indeed, from having ceased in the 
fifth century, it appears that this mode of 
writing continued throughout all the dark 
ages. Among many express proofs that 
might be produced of the centuries after 
that period, Du Cange cites these verses 
from a French metrical romance, written 
about the year 137C. Lat. Gloss. v.Gra- 

Les uns se prennent h ecrire, 

Des greffes^ en tables de cire ; 


3- Viz. Computus magistri Joins Morys Gustodis a die Sabbati proxime post fes- 
turn Annunciationis beate Marie anno regni Regis Ricardi Secundi post conquestum 
usque diem Veneris proxime ante festura sancti Michaelis extunc proxime se- 
quens anno regis predicti xynj"^®, vid'*- per xxvj septimanas.” It is indorsed, Com- 
putus primus post ingrcssiun in Collegium. Anno octavo post inceptionem Operis.^* 

3 See ibid. Stylisonus. 3 styles. Lat, Graphinnu 



PUBLIC PAGEANTRIES* 


[sect* nlit. 


* But see Wanley’s account of the text of S, Chad. Catal. Codd. Anglo-Sax. p. 289* 

" ' ' ’ 

® See Statut. Eccles. Cath. Lichf. Dugd. Mon. iii. p. 244. coL 2. 10. p. 247. col. 2. 20. 
Statut. Eccles. Collegiat. de Tonge, ibid, Eccles. Coll, p. 152. col. 2. 40, 


The public pageantries of this reign are proofs of the growing fami-^- 
liarity and national diffusion of classical learning. I will select an in- 


Les autres suivent la coustume 
De fournir lettres 5, la plume. 

Many ample and authentic records of the 
royal household of France, of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, written 
on waxen tablets, are still preserved. 
Waxen tablets were constantly kept in 
the French religious houses, for the same 
purpose as at Winchester college. Thus in 
the Ordinary of the Priour of saint Lo at 
Rouen, printed at Rouen, written about 
the year 1250: — “Qui, ad missam, lec- 
tiones aut tractus dictiiri sunt, in tabula 
cerea primitus recitentur.” pag.261. Even 
to this day, several of the collegiate bodies 
in France, more especially the chapter of 
the cathedral of Rouen, retain this usage 
of marking the successive rotation of the 
ministers of the choir. See the Sieur le 
Brun's Voyage Liturgique, 1718. j). 527. 
The same mode of writing was used for 
registering the capitular acts of the mo- 
nasteries in France. Du Cange, in reciting 
from an 'ancient manuscript the Signs en- 
joined to the rnorjks of the order of saint 
Victor at Paris, where the rule of silence 
was rigorously observed, gives us, among 
others, the tacit signals by which they 
called for the style and tablet : — “Pro 
SiONO Grajii . — Signo metalli prsemisso, 
extenso pollice cum indice simila [simula] 
scribentem. Pro Signo Tahulanm , — 
Manus ambas complica, et ita disjunge 
quasi aperiens Tabulas.” Gloss, ut supr. 
V. SiGNA. tom. iii, p. 866, col. 2. edit. vet. 
Among the implements of writing allowed 
to the Carthusians, Tabula and GrapMim 
are enumerated. Statut. Antiq. Carthu- 
sian. 2 part, cap, xvi. § 8. This, how- 
ever, at Winchester college, is the only 
express specification which 1 have found 
of the practice, in the religious houses of 
England"*. Yet in many of our old colle- 
giate establishments it seems to be pointed 
out by implication ; and the article here 
extracted from the roll at Winchester col- 
lege, explains the manner of keeping the 
following injunction in the Statutes of saint 
Elizabeth's college at Winchester, now 
destroyed, which is a direction of the same 
kind, and cannot be well understood with- 
out supposing a waxen tablet. These sta- 
tutes were given in 1301. “ Habeat itaque 
idem prsecentor unam Tabulam semper in 
capella appensam, in qua scribat quolibet 


die sabbati postprandium, et ordinet, qua- 
lem Missam qiiis eorum capellanorum in 
sequenti septimana debeat celebrare ; quis 
qualem lectionem in crastino legere de- 
beat; et sic de caeteris divinis officiis in 
prsedicta capella faciendis. Et sic cotidie 
post prandium ordinet idem praccentor de 
servicio diei sequentis : hoc diiigentius ob- 
servando, quod capellani Missam, ad quam 
die sabbati, ut prsemittitur, intitulantur, 
per integram celebrent septirnanam.’^ 
Dugd. Monast. tom. iii. Eccles. Coll. i. 10. 
Nothing coukMiave been a more conve- 
nient method of temporary notation, espe- 
cially at a time when parchment and 
paper wmre neither cheap nor common 
commodities, and of carrying on an ac- 
count, which was perpetually to be obli- 
terated and renewed : for the written sur- 
face of the wax being easily smoothed by 
the round or blunt end of the style, was 
soon again prepared for the admission of 
new characters. And among the Roman.s, 
the chief use of the style was for fugitive 
and occasional entries. In the same light, 
we must view the following parallel pas- 
sage of the Ordination ofbishopWykeham’s 
sepulchral chantry, founded in Winchester 
cathedral, in the year 1404: — “Die sab- 
bati cujnslibet septimanse fulurie, mona- 
chi prioratus nostri in ordine saccrdotali 
constituti, valentes et dispositi ad cele- 
brandum, ordinentur et intitulentur in 
Tabula seriatim ad celebrandiim Missas 
prsedictas cotidie per septimanam tunc 
sequentem,” &c. B, Lowth’s WYKEHA^r. 
Append, p. xxxi. edit. 1777. Without 
multiplying superfluous citations''’, I think 
we may fairly conclude, that whenever a 
Tabula pro Clei'icls intitulandh occurs in 
the more ancient rituals of our ecclesias- 
tical fraternities, a Pugillare or waxen 
tablet, and not a schedule of parchment or 
paper, is intended. The inquisitive reader, 
who wishes to see more foreign evidences 
of this mode of writing during the course 
of the middle ages, is referred to a Memoir 
drawn up with great diligence and research 
by M. TAbbe Lebcuf. Mem. Litt. tom. xx. 
p. 267. edit. 4to. 

The reasonings and conjectures of Wise 
and others, who have treated of the Saxon 
Aestel, more particulaxdy of tliose who 
contend that king Alfred’s Style is still 
in being at Oxford, may perhaps receive 
elucidation or correction from what is here 
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stance, among others, from the shows exhibited with great magnificence 
at the coronation of queen Anne Boleyn, in the year 1533. The pro- 
cession to Westminster abbey began from the Tower ; and the queen, 
in passing through Gracechurch-street, was entertained with a repre- 
sentation of mount Parnassus. The fountain of Helicon, by a bold 
fiction unknown to the bards of antiquity, ran in four streams of Rhe- 
nish wine from a basin of white marble. On the summit of the moun- 
tain sate Apollo, and at his feet Calliope. On either side of the decli- 
vity were arranged four of the Muses, playing on their respective 
musical instruments. Under them were written epigrams and poesies 
in golden letters, in which every Muse praised the queen, according to 
her character and office. At the Conduit in Cornhill appeared the three 
Graces ; before whom, with no great propriety, was the spring of Grace 
perpetually running wine. But when a conduit came in the way, a re- 
ligious allusion was too tempting and obvious to be omitted. Before 
the spring, however, sate a poet, describing in metre the properties or 
functions of every Grace: and then each of these four Graces allotted 
in a short speech to the queen, the virtue or accomplishment over which 
she severally presided. At the Conduit in Cheapside, as my chronicler 
says, she was saluted with a rich pageaunt full of melodie and song.'' 
In this pageant were Pallas, Juno, and Wenus : before them stood Mer- 
cury, who presented to her majesty, in the name of the three goddesses, 
a golden ball or globe divided into three parts, signifying wisdom, riches, 
and felicity. At entering saint Paul’s an ancient portal leading into 
the church-yard on the east, and long since destroyed, three ladies richly 
attired showered on her head wafers, in which were contained Latin 
distichs. At the eastern side of saint Paul’s church-yard, two hundred 
scholars of saint Paul’s school addressed her in chosen and apposite 
passages from the Roman poets, translated into English rhymes. On 
the leads of saint Martin’s church stood a choir of boys and men, who 
sung, not spiritual hymns, but new halads in praise of her majesty. On 
the conduit without Ludgate, where the arms and angels had been re^ 
freshed, was erected a tower with four turrets, within each of which was 
placed a Cardinal Virtue, symbolically habited. Each of these per- 
sonages in turn uttered an oration, promising to protect and accompany 
the C{ueen on all occasions b Here we see fhe pagan history and my- 

this peculiar and obsolete fasliion of wri- 
ting, to express a poet’s design of descri- 
bing general life, will appear, if we consider 
tlie freedom and facility with which it is 
executed. It is not yet, I think, disco- 
vered, on what original ShakspeareformeJ 
this drama, 

; I Hall’s Chronicle, fol. ccxii. Among 
the Orations spoken to the Ctueen, is one 
too curious lo be omitted. At Leadenhall 
sate saint Anne with her numerous pro- 
geny, and Mary Clepphasw her four 
childreh. One of the ehildren made a 


casually collected on a subject, which 
needs and deserves a full investigation. 

To a Note already labouring with its 
length I have only to add, that without 
supposing an allusion to this w^ay of wri- 
ting, it will be hard to explain the follow- 
ing lines in Shakspeare’s Timon of Athens, 
act i. sc. 1. 

My free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wdde sea of wax. 

Why Shakspcare should here allude to 
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thology predominating in those spectacles, which were once furnished 
from the Golden Legend. Instead of saints, prophets, apostles, and 
confessors, we have Apollo, Mercury, and the Muses. Instead of re- 
ligious canticles, and texts of scripture, which were usually introduced 
in the course of these ceremonies, we are entertained with profane poetiy, 
translations from the classics, and occasional verses ; with exhortations, 
not delivered by pei'sonified doctors of the church, but by the heathen 
divinities. 

It may not be foreign to our purpose, to give the reader some distinct 
idea of the polite amusements of this reign, among which, the Masque, 
already mentioned in general terms, seems to have held the first place. 
It chiefly consisted of music, dancing, gaming, a banquet, and a display 
of grotesque personages and fantastic dresses. The perform ei's, as I 
have hinted, were often the king, and the chief of the nobility of both 
sexes, who under proper disguises executed some preconcerted strata- 
gem, which ended in mirth and good humour. With one of these shows, 
in 1530, the king formed a scheme to surprise cardinal Wolsey, while 
he was celebrating a splendid banquet at his palace of Whitehall”*. At 
night his majesty in a masque, with twelve more masquers all richly 
but strangely dressed, privately landed from Westminster at Whitehall 
stairs. At landing, several small pieces of cannon were fired, which the 
king had before ordered to be placed on the shore near the house. The 
cardinal, who was separately seated at the banquet in the presence- 
chamber under the cloth of state, a great number of ladies and lords 
being seated at the side-tables, was alarmed at this sudden and unusual 
noise ; and immediately ordered lord Sandys, the king’s chamberlain, 
who was one of the guests, and in the secret, to inquire the reasom 
Lord Sandys brought answer, that thirteen foreign noblemen of distinc- 
tion were just arrived, and were then waiting in the great hall below ; 
having been drawn thither by the report of the cardinal’s magnificent 
banquet, and of the beautiful ladies which were present at it. The 
cardinal ordered them immediately into the banqueting-room, to which 
they were conducted from the hall with twenty new torches and a con- 
cert of drums and fifes. After a proper refreshment, they requested 
in the French language to dance with the ladies, whom they kissed, 
and to play with them at mum-chance** ; producing at the same time a 
great golden cup filled with many hundred crowns. Having played for 
some time with the ladies, they designedly lost all that remained in the 
cup to the cardinal ; whose sagacity was not easily to be deceived, and 
who now began, from some circumstances, to suspect one of them to 
be the king. On finding their plot in danger, they answered, If your 
grace can point him out, he will readily discover himself.” The cardi- 
nal pointed to a masque with a black beard, but he was mistaken, for 

goodUc oration to the queene,^of the/r«Ki- It then belonged to Wolsey. 

fulness of saint Anne, and of her generation ; ^ A game of hazard witji dice, 

trusting the like fruit should come of hit P 
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it was sir Edwaxd NeviL At this, the king <^ould not forbear langhing 
aloud ; and pulling off his own and sir Edward NeviFs masque, con- 
vinced the cardinal, with much arch complaisance, that he had for once 
guessed wrong. The king and the masquers then retired into another 
apartment to change their apparel; and in the meantime the banquet 
was removed, and the table covered afresh with perfumed clothes. Soon 
afterwards, the king, with his compaiiy, returned, and took his seat 
under the cardinals canopy of state. Immediately two hundred dishes ^ 
of the most costly cookery and confectionary were served up ; the con- 
trivance and success of the royal joke afforded much pleasant conver- 
sation, and the night was spent in dancing, dice-playing, 

€tnd other triuTnpks^* The old chronicler Edward Hall, a cotemporary 
and a curious observer, acquaints us, that at Greenwich, in 1512, on 
the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the king with eleven others was dis- 
guised after the maner of Italic, called a Maske, a thing not seene be- 
fore in England ; they were apparelled in garments long and broad, 
wrought all with gold, with visors and caps of gold. And after the 
banket doone, these maskers came in, with six gentlemen disguised in 
silke, bearing staffe-torches, and desired the ladies to danse ; some were 
content, and some refused; and after they had dansed and communed 
togither, as the fashion of the maske is, they tooke their leave and de- 
parted, and so did the queene and all the ladies P.” 

I do not find that it \vas a part of their diversion in these entertain- 
ments to display humour and character f. Their chief aim seems to have 
been, to surprise, by the ridiculous and exaggerated oddity of the visors, 
and by the singularity and splendor of the dresses. Every thing was 
out of nature and propriety. Frequently the Masque was attended with 
an exhibition of some gorgeous machinery, resembling the wonders of 
a modern pantomime. For instance, in the great hall of the palace, the 
usual place of performance, a vast mountain covered with tall trees 
arose suddenly, from whose opening caverns issued hermits, pilgrims, 
shepherds, knights, damsels, and gypsies, who being regaled with spices 
and wine danced a morisco, or morris-dance. They were then again 
received into the mountain, which with a symphony of rebecs and re- 
corders closed its caverns; and tumbling to pieces, was replaced by a 
ship in full sail, or a castle besieged. To be more particular. The fol- 
lowing device was shown in the hall of the palace at Greenwich. A 
castle was reared, with numerous towers, gates, and battlements ; and 
furnished with every military preparation for sustaining a long siege. 


* [Can we imagine, that though the Car- 
dinal was giving such a magnificent enter- 
tainment, he would have had 200 costly 
dishes in reserve, ready to set on, if he 
had not been in the secret about the king’s 
masqued visit? As to the mistake about 
his person, this might be real or pretended. 
— Ashby,] 


® Hollinsh. Chron. hi. 921. seq. 

^ Chron. fol. xv. [See supr. vol. ii. 
p. 21 et seq.} 

t [Of these there was probably about 
as much as would be found in a modern 
masquerade, consisting of the king and his 
court, lords of the bed-chamber and maids 
of honour.— Ashby.] 
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Oe tlie front was inscribed Le fortresse dangereiix. From tiie windows 
looked out six ladies, clothed in the richest russet satin, laid all over 
with leaves of gold, and every one knit with laces of blew silk and gold, 
on their heads coifs and caps ail of goldef ' This castle was moved about 
the hall ; and when the queen had viewed it for a time, the king entered 
the hall with five knights, in embroidered vestments, spangled and 
plated with gold, of the most curious and costly workmanship. They 
assaulted the castle; and the six ladies, finding them to be champions 
of redoubted prowess, after a parley, yielded their perilous fortress, 
descended, and danced with their assailants. The ladies then led the 
knights into the castle, which immediately vanished, and the company 
retired Here we see the representation of an action. But all these 
magnificent mummeries, which were their evening-amusements on fes- 
tivals, (notwithstanding a parley "^5 which my historian calls a commu- 
nimtio% is here mentioned,) were yet in dumb show% and without 
dialogue. 

But towards the latter part of Henry's reign, much of the old cum- 
bersome state began to be laid aside. This I collect from a set of new 
regulations given to the royal household about the year 1526, by car- 
dinal Wolsey. In the Chapter For Jteepmg the Hall and ordermg of 
the Chapel^ it is recited, that by the frequent intermission and disuse of 
the solemnities of dining and supping in the great hall of the palace, 
the proper officers had almost forgot their duty, and the manner of con- 
ducting that very long and intricate ceremonial. It is therefore ordered, 
that when his majesty is not at Westminster, and with regard to his 
palaces in the country, the formalities of the Hall, which ought xiot 
entirely to fall into desuetude, shall be at least observed when he is at 
Windsor, Beaulieu, o^; Newhall® in Essex, Richmond, Hampton- court, 
Greenwich, Eltham, and Woodstock ; and that at these places only, 
the whole choir of the chapel shall attend. This attempt to revive that 
which had begun to cease from the nature of things, and from the growth 
of new manners, perhaps had but little or no lasting effect ; and with 
respect to the Chapel, my record adds, that when the king is on jour- 
neys or progresses, only six singing boys and ^ix gentlemen of the choir 
shall make a part of the royal retinue ; who “ daylie in absence of the 


^ HolUnsh. iii. 812. 

* [About the terms on which to surren- 
der the fortress that six fine ladies had 
defended. — Ashby.] 

But at a most sumptuous Disguising 
in 1519, in the hall at Greenwich, the 
figure of Fame is introduced, who, “ in 
French, declared the meaning of the trees, 
the rocke, and turneie.” But -as this show 
was a political compliment, and many fo- 
reigners present, an explanation was ne- 
cessary. See Hall, Chron. fol, Ixvi, This 
was in 1512. But in the year 1509, a 
more rational evening-amusement took 


place in the Hall of the old Westminster- 
palace, several foreign embassadors being 
present. After supper, his grace [the 
king] with the queene, lords, and ladies, 
came into the White Hall, which was 
hanged richlie; the hall was scaffolded 
and railed on all parts. There was an 
Enterluue of the gentlemen of his cha- 
pell before his grace, and diverse freshe 
songes.”" Hall, Chron. foL xi. xii, [See 
supra, vol. ii. p. 392.] 

® A new house built by Henry the 
Eighth. Hollinsh. Chron. iii. 852. 
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■ I 

I residue of the chapel shall have a Masse of our Ladie bifore noon, and 

f on Sondaies and holidaies, masse of the day besides our Lady-masse, 

and an anthempne in the afternoone: for which purpose, no great 
carriage of either vestiments or bookes shall require Henry never 
seems to have been so truly happy, as when he was engaged in one of 
these progresses ; in other words, moving from one seat to another, and 
enjoying his ease and amusements in a state of royal relaxation. This 
i we may collect from a curious passage in Hollinshed ; who had pleased 

: and perhaps informed us less, had he never deserted the dignity of the 

historian. “ From thence the whole court remooved to Windsor, then 
beginning his progresse, and exercising himself dailie in shooting, sing- 
i ing, dansing, wrestling, casting of the barre, plaieing at the recorders, 

^ flute, virginals, in setting of songes, and making of ballades And when 

he came to Oking^, there were kept both justes turneies V’ I make no 
I apology fo5^ these seeming digressions. The manners and the poetry of 

a country are so nearly connected, that they mutually throw light on 
each other. 

j The same connection subsists between the state of poetry and of the 

arts; to which we may now recall the reader’s attention with as little 
violation of our general subject. 

We are taught in the mythology of the ancients, that the three Graces 
were produced at a birth. The meaning of the fable is, that the three 
most beautiful imitative arts were born and grew up together. Our 
i| poetry now beginning to be divested of its monastic barbarism, and to 

( advance towards elegance, was accompanied by proportionable improve- 
ments in Painting and Music. Henry employed many capital painters, 

1 and endeavoured to invite Raphael and Titian into England. Instead 

1 of allegorical tapestry, many of the royal apartments were adorned with 

! historical pictures. Our familiarity with the manners of Italy, and affec- 

tation of Italian accomplishments, influenced the tones and enriched the 
modulation of our musical composition. Those who could read the 
sonnets of Petrarch must have relished the airs of Palestrina. At the 
same time, Architecture, like MSiion^^ Yion pawing to get free, made 
frequent eflbrts to disentangle itself from the massy incumbrances of 
the Gothic manner ; and began to catch the correct graces, and to copy 
the true magnificence, of the Grecian and Roman models. Henry was 
himself a great builder ; and his numerous edifices, although constructed 
■ altogether on the ancient system, are sometimes interspersed with chaste 

ornaments and graceful mouldings, and often marked with a legitimacy 
of proportion, and a purity of design, before unattempted. It was 
If among the literary plans of Leland, one of the most classical scholars 

i of this age, to write an account of Henry’s palaces, in imhation of 

i t Ordenaunces made for tlie kiiiges mentioned as Chancellour of the Duchie 

i household and chambres.” Bibl. Bodl. of Lancaster. 

I MSS. Laud, K. 48. fol. It is the original “ Woking in Surrey, near Guildford, a 

I on vellum. In it, Sir Thomas More is royal seat - ^ Chron, iii. 806. 
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Procopius, who is said to have described the palaces of the emperor Jus- 
tmian. Frequent symptoms appeared, that perfection in every work of 
taste was at no great distance. Those clouds of ignorance which yet 
remained began now to be illuminated by the approach of the dawn of 
truth. 


SECTION XLV. 

EffecU of the Refornmtion on our poetnj. Clement Murol's 

Why adopted by Calvin. Version of the Psalms by Stcrnhold and 
Hopkins. Defects of this version, which is patronised by the Puritans 
in opposition to the Choral Service. 

The reformation of our church produced an alteration for a time in the 
general system of study, and changed the character and subjects of our 
poetry. Every mind, both learned and unlearned, was busied in reli- 
gious speculation ; and every pen was employed in recommending, 
illustrating, and familiarising the Bible, whicli was now laid o„en to the 
people. ^ 

The poeBcal annals of king Edward the Sixth, who removed those 
chains of bigotry which his father Henry had only loosened, are marked 
with metrical translations of various parts of tlie sacred scripture. Of 
these the chief is the versification of the Psalter by Sternhold and FIop- 
kins; a performance, which has acquired an importance, and consl 
quently claims a place m our senes, not so much from any merit of its 
own, as from the circumstances with which it is connected 
It IS extraordinaij, that the protestant churches should be indebted 
to a country in which the reformation had never begun to make any 
progi-ess, and even to tlie indulgence of a society which remains to this 

day the grand bulwark of the catholic theology, for a ven^ distino-uish 
mg and essential part of their ritual ^ aistinguish- 

About the year 1 540, Clement Marot, a valet of the bedchamber to 
king Francis the First, was the favorite poet of France. This writer 
having attmned an unusual elegance and facility of style, added many 

new einbelhshments to the rude state of the French poetiy. It is not the 
least of his praises that La Fontaine used to call liL his master He 
w^ the inventor of the rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigai; hut 
he became chiefly eminent for his pastorals, ballads, fables, eleo-ics, 
epigrams, and translations from Ovid and Petrarch*. At length, 2g 


* [Hence was it observed in a poem be- 
fore quoted, at p. 44, 

In Fraunce did Marot rayne, 

Airid neighbour tliearunto 


Was Petrark murtlung full with Dante, 
Wlio erst did wonders do. 

Pabk.] 
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tired of the vanities of profane poetry, or rather privately tlnetnred with 
the principles of Lutheranism, he attempted, with the assistance of his 
friend Theodore Beza, and by the encouragement of the professor of 
Hebrew in the university of Paris, a version of David's Psalms into 
French rhymes. This translation, which did not aim at any innovation 
in the public worship, and which received the sanction of the Sorbonne 
as containing nothing contrary to sound doctrine, he dedicated to his 
master Francis the First, and to the Ladies of France. In the dedica- 
tion to the Ladies or les Dantes de France^ whom he had often before 
addressed in the tenderest strains of passion or compliment, he seems 
anxious to deprecate the raillery which the new tone of his versification 
was likely to incur, and is embarrassed how to find an apology for turn- 
ing saint. Conscious of his apostasy from the levities of life, in a spirit 
of religious gallantry he declares that his design is to add to the hap- 
piness of his fair readers, by substituting divine hymns in the place of 
chansons d' amour ^ to inspire their susceptible hearts with a passion in 
which there is no torment, to banish that fickle and fantastic deity Cup in 
from the world, and to fill their apartments with the praises, not of the 
little of the true Jehovah. 

E voz doigts sur les espinettes. 

Pour dire SAlNCTES CHANSONETTES. 

He adds, that the golden age would now be restored, when we should 
see the peasant at his plough, the carman in the streets, and the me- 
chanic in his shop, solacing their toils with psalms and canticles; and 
the shepherd and shepherdess, reposing in the shade, and teaching the 
rocks to echo the name of the Creator. 

Le Laboureur a sa charrue, 

Le Charretier parmy le rue, 

Et r Artisan en sa boutique, 

Avecques un Pseaume ou Cantique, 

En son labour se soiilager. 

Heureux qui orra le Berger 
Et la Bergere au bois estans, 

P'air que rochers et estangs, 

Apres eux chantant la hauteur 
Du sainct nom de Createur^ 

Marot’s Psalms soon eclipsed the brilliancy of his madrigals and son- 
nets. Not suspecting how prejudicial the predominant rage of psalm- 
singing might prove to the ancient religion of Europe, the catholics 
themselves adopted these sacred songs as serious ballads, and as a more 
rational species of domestic merriment. They were the common accom- 
paniments of the fiddle. They were sold so rapidly, that the printers 

® Les Oevvres de Clement Marot de Lyon, 1551. 12mo. See ad calc, Traduc- 
Cahors, valet de chambre du roy, &c. A tions, &c. p. 192. 
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could not supply the public with copies. In the festive and splendid 
co^t of Francis the Hrst, of a sudden nothing was heard but the psalms 

f and the principal no- 

^ chosen, and fitted to the ballad-tune 

which each liked best*. The dauphin prince Henry, who delighted in 
hunting, was fond of qu'mi oit k corf bmire, or Like attlllart 
desireththe water-brooks, which he constantly sinw in o-oiiifr out to tbo 
chase. Madame de Valentinois, between whom and the vouno- prince 

7’ ^ ^ “^ **‘'*' indignation, which she 

sung to a fashionable jigf. Antony king of Navarre sung, Revmae 
n^,pren k quereUe ov. Stand up, O Lord, to rerenge m,fguaZ Z 
the air of a dance of Poitou^. It was on very different pi4Sples hit 
psalmody flourished in the gloomy court of Cromwell. This SS 
does not seem in the least to have diminished the gaiety and good hu 

mour of the court of Francis. J' “"u gooa nu- 

At this period, John Calvin, in opposition to the discipline onrl fln^ 
rines of Rome, was framing his novel church at Geneva, in which the 
whole substance and form of divine worship was reduced to n -it 
preaching, and singing. In the last of thesc^three he chosl tf ^ 

was supei-stitious, or that the people were exXdedS bemintatS 
in the more solemn and elaborate performanep i ^ 

or that the old papistic hymns were unedifvincr n . ti 
remembered than prose, he projected, with the alvice MLuthLTm!‘-"' 

lodi.., ,.hick <J1 ™ght le.», and hi which aKfgU^” 

»h> his congrcgahc. Gencai. Being .« l«™ktd 2»,rn'! 

^ rmt. • - - 


in *thf of adaptation maybe seen 

in the Godly and Spjrituall Songs. &c. 
printed at Edinburgh in 1597 , and re- 
printed there in 1801. — Park.} 

hiJ signify a dmice, 

hut a ifMwe.— Park.] ’ 

. Diet. V. Marot. 

Pn^i French translation of the 

Psalms, said the late Mr. Mason, became 
popular m the court where it had its ori- 
gin ; not, as it seems, beeanse it was a 
version of the Psalms, but as being a v^! 
Sion in rkpne, and what the taste of the 
time deemed good poetry. Devotion it 
must he believed had little to do in this 
matter; the version was fashionable I Cal- 
vin conceived it might be turned to a pious 


purpose. The verses were easy and prosaic 

capacity. I he melodies to whidi thev 
w-ere set n vailed the words in plainness 
and simplicity. They ivho could read the 
one won d find little difficulty in Ie;;r„ffi! 
to sing the otlier. As therefore it w’as the 
protestant father’s aim to open the Serin 

up m a dead language, nothing would come 
mo e opportune than this version of the 
palter ; which, united with prayer in their 
n ongue, would enable his congre»-ation 
to understand and Join in the one! and be 

Tf other. Esk^s, It 

on English Church Music.—PARK.] 
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notorious notes by Guillaume de Franc, they were soon established as 
the principal branch in that reformer’s new devotion, and became a 
characteristical mark or badge of the Calvinistic worship and profession. 
Nor were they sung only in his churches. They exhilarated the con- 
vivial assemblies of the Calvinists, were commonly heard in the streets, 
and accompanied the labours of the artihcer. The weavers and woollen 
manufacturers of Flanders, many of whom left the loom and entered 
into the ministry, are said to have been the capital performers in this 
Science. At length Marot’s psalms formed an appendix to the catechism 
of Geneva, and were interdicted to the catholics under the most severe 
penalties. In the language of the orthodox, psalm-singing and heresy 
were synonymous terms. 

It was Calvin’s system of reformation, not only to strip religion of its 
superstitious and ostensible pageantries, of crucifixes, images, tapers, 
superb vestments, and splendid processions, but of all that was estimable 
in the sight of the people, and even of every simple ornament, every 
significant symbol, and decent ceremony ; in a word, to banish every 
thing from his church which attracted or employed the senses, or which 
might tend to mar the purity of an abstracted adoration, and of a men- 
tal intercourse with the Deity. It is hard to determine how Calvin 
could reconcile the use of singing, even when purged from the corrup-- 
tions and abuses of popery, to so philosophical a plan of worship. On 
a parallel principle, and if any artificial aids to devotion were to be al- 
lowed, he might at least have retained the use of pictures in the church. 
But a new sect always draws its converts from the multitude and the 
meanest of the people, who can have no relish for the more elegant 
externals. Calvin well knew that the manufacturers of Germany were 
no judges of pictures. At the same time it was necessary that his con- 
gregation should be kept in good humour by some kind of pleasurable 
gratification and allurement, which might qualify and enliven the at- 
tendance on the more rigid duties of praying and preaching. Calvin 
therefore, intent as he was to form a new church on a severe model, had 
yet too much sagacity to exclude every auxiliary to devotion. Under 
this idea, he permitted an exercise, which might engage the affections 
without violating the simplicity of his worship ; and sensible that his 
chief resources were in the rabble of a republic, and availing himself 
of that natural propensity which prompts even vulgar minds to express 
their more animated feelings in rhyme and music, he conceived a mode 
of universal psalmody, not too refined, for common capacities, and 
fitted to please the populace. The rapid propagation of Calvin’s reli- 
gion, and his numerous proselytes, are a strong proof of his address in 
planning such a sort of service. France and Germany were instantly 
infatuated with a love of psalm-singing ; which being admirably cal- 
culated to kindle and diffuse the flame of fanaticism, was peculiarly 
serviceable to the purposes of faction, and frequently served as the 
trumpet to rebellion. These energetic hymns of Geneva, under the 

%"OL. III. L 
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conduct of tlie Calvinistic preachers, excited and supported a variety 
of popular insurrections ; they filled the most flourishing cities of the 
Low Countries with sedition and tumult, and fomented the fury which 
defaced many of the most beautiful and venerable churches of Flan- 
ders. 

This infectious frenzy of sacred song soon reached England, at the 
very critical point of time, when it had just embraced the reforma- 
tion; and the new psalmody was obtruded on the new English liturgy 
by some few officious zealots, who favored the discipline of Geneva, 
and who wished to abolish, not only the choral mode of worship in 
general, but more particularly to suppress the Te Deum, Benebictus, 
Magnificat, Jubilate, Nunc dimittis, and the rest of the liturgic 
hymns, which were supposed to be contaminated by their long and an- 
cient connection with the Roman missal, or, at least in their prosaic 
form, to be unsuitable to the new system of worship. 

Although Wyat and Surrey had before made translations of the 
Psalms into metre, Thomas Sternhold was the first whose metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms was used in the church of England. Sternhold was 
a native of Hampshire, and probably educated at Winchester college. 
Having passed some time at Oxford, he became groom of the robes to 
king Henry the Eighth. In this department, either his diligent ser- 
vices or his knack at rhyming so pleased the king, that his majesty be- 
queathed him a legacy of one hundred marks. He continued in the 
same office under Edward the Sixth, and is said to have acquired some 
degree of reputation about the court for his poetry. Being of a serious 
disposition, and an enthusiast to reformation, he was much offended at 
the lascivious ballads which prevailed among the courtiers ; and, with 
a laudable design to check these indecencies, undertook a metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalter, thinking thereby,’' says Antony Wood, “ that the 
courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets, hut did not, only 
some few excepted®.” Here was the zeal, if not the success, of his 
fellow labourer Clement Marot. A singular coincidence of circum- 
stances is, notwithstanding, to be remarked on this occasion. Verna- 
cular versions for general use of the Psalter were first published both 
in France and England, by laymen, by court-poets, and by servants of 
the court. Nor were the respective translations entirely completed by 
themselves; and yet they translated nearly an equal number of psalms, 
Marot having versified fifty and Sternhold fifty-onef. Sternhold 
died in the year 154*9. His fifty-one psalms were printed the same 


® Ath. Oxon. i, 16, 

* [“ Marot first published thirty psalms, 
and afterwards translated twenty more, 
which he published at Geneva in 1543, 
with the other thirty, together with a 
preface written by Calvin.” The Rev. 
Charles Dunster's Co;nisiderations on 
Psalmody. — Park.] 


t [Mr. Haslewood has. pointed out an 
edition printed by G. Whitchurch in 1551, 
which contains thirty-seven psalms by 
Sternhold, and to these seven more were 
adjoined. See Censura Literaria, x. 4. — 
Park.] 
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year by Edward Whitcbtircli, under the following title: — “ All such 
Psalms of David as Thomas Sternholde late grome of the hinges Maie- 
styes robes did in his lyfe tyme drawe into Englysshe metre*.” They 
are without the musical notes, as is the second [third] edition in 1552. 
He probably lived to pTepare the first edition for the press, as it is de- 
dicated by himself to king Edward the Sixth. 

Cotemporary with Sternhold, and his coadjutor, was Jolin Hopkins ; 
of whose life nothing more is known, than that he was a clergyman 
and a schoolmaster of Suffolk, and perhaps a graduate at Oxford about 
the year 1544. Of his abilities as a teacher of the classics, he has left 
a specimen in some Latin stanzas prefixed to Fox’s Martyuology. 
He is rather a better English poet than Sternhold; and translated fifty- 
eight of the psalms, distinguished by the initials of his name. 

Of the rest of the contributors to this undertaking, the chief, at least 
in point of rank and learning, was William Whyttingham, promoted by 
Robert earl of Leicester to the deanery of Durham, yet not without a 
strong reluctance to comply with the use of the canonical habiliments. 
Among our religious exiles in the reign of Mary, he was Calvin’s prin- 
cipal favorite, from whom he received ordination. So pure was his 
faith, that lie was thought worthy to succeed to the congregation of 
Geneva, superintended by Knox, the Scotch reformer; who, from a 
detestation of idols, proceeded to demolish the churches in which 
they were contained. It was one of the natural consequences of Whyt- 
tinghp^m’s translation from Knox’s pastorship at Geneva to an English 
deanery, that he destroyed or removed many beautiful and harmless 
monuments of ancient art in his cathedral. To a man, who had so 
highly spiritualized his religious conceptions, as to be convinced that 
a field, a street, or a barn, were fully sufficient for all the operations 


* [“ Henry the Eighth,” says Brath- 
waite, “for a few psalmes of David trans- 
lated and turned into English meetre by 
Sternhold, made him groom of his privie 
chamber.” English Gentleman, p. 191, 
1630. Against George Wither of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, who had published “ Hymnes 
and Songs of the Church ” by royal li- 
cense in 1623, it was alleged that he 
had “ indecently obtruded upon the di- 
vine calling;” to which he indignantly 
replied, “ I wonder what divbte calling 
Hopkins and Sternhold had, more than 
I have, that their metricall Psalmes may 
be allowed of rather than my Hymnes. 
Surely, yf to have been groomes of the 
•prime- chamber were sufficient to qualify 
them, that profession [the law] which I 
am of, may as well fitt me for what I 
have undertaken.” SchoIIers Purgatory, 
p. 40. Wither proceeds to say : — “ Ex- 
cuse me, if I seeme a little too playne in 
discovering the faultiness of that whereof 
so many are overweening: for I do it not 


to disparage the pious endeavours of those 
who tooke paynes in that translation; but 
rather, commending their laborious and 
Christian intention, do acknowledge that 
(considering the tymes they lived in, and 
of what quality they were) they made so 
worthye an attempt, as may justly shame 
us who came after, to see it no better se- 
conded, during all the flourishing tymes 
which have followed their troublesome 
age; especially seeing, howe curiously our 
language and expressions are refined in 
our triviall discourses.” Y et Wither, like 
his predecessors, professes to have used 
that “simplicity of speech which best be- 
cometh the subject,” and to have as natu- 
rally and as plainly expressed the sense 
of Scripture, as most prose translations 
have done. Few things perhaps are more 
difficult in metrical composition, than to 
unite simplicity with gracefulness- Some 
of our most distinguished modern poets 
have failed to produce such union. — 
Park.] 
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of Christian worship, the venerable structures raised by the magnificent 
piety of our ancestors could convey no ideas of solemnity, and had no 
other charms than their ample endowments. Beside the psalms he 
translated*^, all which bear his initials, by way of innovating still fur- 
ther on our established formulary, he versified the Decalogue, the Ni- 
cene, Apostolic, and Athanasian Creeds, the Lord’s Prayer, the Te 
Deum, the Song of the three Children, with other hymns which follow 
the book of psalmody. How the Ten Commandments and the Atliana- 
sian Creed, to say nothing of some of the rest, should become more 
edifying and better suited to common use, or how they could receive 
improvement in any respect or degree, by being reduced into rhyme, 
it is not easy to perceive. But the real design was, to render that more 
tolerable which could not be entirely removed, to accommodate every 
part of the service to the psalmodic tone, and to clothe our whole 
liturgy in the garb of Geneva. All these (for he was a lover of music) 
were sung in Wliyttingham’s church of Durham, under his own direc- 
tions. Heylin says, that from vicinity of situation, he was enabled to 
lend considerable assistance to his friend Knox in the introduction of 
the presbyterian hierarchy into Scotland. I must indulge the reader 
with a stanza or two of this dignified fanatic’s divine poetry from his 
Creeds and the l5ecaIogue. From the Athanasian Creed. 

The Father God is, God the Son, 

God Holy Ghost ; 

Yet are there not three Gods in all^ 

But one God and 710 7710. 

Of none the Father is, ne made, 

Ne create, nor begot: 

The Son is of the Father, not 
Create, ne made, but got. 

From the Apostolic Creed. 

From thence shall he come for to judge, 

All men both dead and quick ; 

I in the holy ghost believe, 

And church that ’s catholick. 

The Ten Commandments are thus closed. 

Nor his man-servant, nor his maid, 

Nor oxe, nor asse of his ; 

Nor any other thing that to 
Thy neighbour jorojsjer 

These were also versified by Clement Marot. 


Among them is the hundredth, and the hundred and nineteenth. 
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Twenty-seven of the psalms were turned into metre by Thomas Nor- 
ton®, who perhaps was better employed, at least as a poet, in writing 
the tragedy of Gorbobuc in conjunction with lord Buckhurst. It is 
certain that in Norton’s psalms we see none of those sublime strokes 
which sir Philip Sydney discovered in that venerable drama. He was 
of Sharpenhoe in Bedfordshire, a barrister, and in the opinion and 
phraseology of the Oxford biographer, a bold and busy Calvinist about 
the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth, He was patronised by 
the Protector Somerset; at whose desire he translated an epistle ad- 
dressed by Peter Martyr to Somerset, into English, in 1550. Under 
the same patronage he probably translated also Calvin’s Institutes. 

Robert Wisdome, a protestant fugitive in the calamitous reign of 
queen Mary, afterwards archdeacon of Ely*, and who had been nomi- 
nated to an Irish bishoprick by king Edward the Sixth, rendered the 
twenty-fifth psalm of this version^. But he is chiefly memorable for 
his metrical prayer, intended to be sung in the church, against the 
Pope and the Turk, of whom he seems to have conceived the most 
alarming apprehensions. It is probable, that he thought popery and 
mahometanism were equally dangerous to Christianity, at least the most 
powerful and the sole enemies of our religion. This is the first stanza. 

Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear word, 

From Pope and Turk defend us. Lord f I 
Which both would thrust out of thy throne 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, thy dear son! 

Happily we have hitherto survived these two formidable evils ! 

qualified for preaching, and licensed 
thereunto by the Q,ueen’s Majesty. - See 
Mr. Gilchrist’s complete edition of Cor- 
bet’s poems, p. 228, — Park.] 

f See Strype's Cranmer, p. 274. 27(5, 
277. Psalms 70, 104, 1 12, 122, 125, 
and 134, are marked with W, K. Psalm 
136, with T. C. It is not known to 
whom these initials belong. [Those of 
W. K. have been assigned to William 
Kethe, an exile at Frankfort, and whose 
name occurs again in Sect, lviii. — Park.] 

-f [Wither, in a tract quoted above, 
thus glances at this church solecism. 

“ My booke of hymnes being allowed by 
authority, are as fitt, I trust, to keepe 
company with David’s Psalmes as Ro- 
bert Wisdomes Turks and Pope and 
those other apocryphal songs and praises 
which the stationers add to the Psalm e 
booke for their more advantage,” SchoL 
Purg. p. 35. Frqna Turke and Pope ” 
is iised by Wither to designate a certain 
psalm tune. See Table to his Lyric 
Versions, p* 300*^ 


. ® Marked N. [Mr. Haslewood, who 
took great pains to examine the distinct 
claims of the several contributors to this 
collective version of the psalms, has ap- 
portioned 28 to Norton, 25 to Kethe, 
16 to Whyttinghara, 43 to Sternhold, 
and 56 to Hopkins. John Pullain con- 
tributed 2, Robert Wisdom 1, and T. C. 
[Thomas Churchyard?] a different ver- 
sion of the 136th; D. Cox supplied aver- 
sion of the Lord’s prayer, and likewise a 
grace before and after meat, in sixteen 
lines each of alternate rhyme, in a Ma- 
nuel of Christian Prayers by Abr. Flem- 
ming, 1694. Initials occur before other 
specimens, which with their conjectural 
appropriations may he seen in Cens. Lit. 
vol. X. 7.— Park.] 

* [After holding the rectory of Set- 
trington in Yorkshire, he was presented 
to this archdeaconry by queen Elizabeth 
in 1559-60. In bishop Cox’s Certifica- 
torium (MS. Benet Coll. Lib.) he was re- 
turned as a priest and B.D. usually re- 
siding upon his living at Wilber ton ap- 
propriated to the archdeaconry oi Ely, as 
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Among other orthodox wits, the facetious bishop Corbet has ridiculed 
these lines. He supposes himself seized a sudden impulse to hear 
or to pen a puritanical hymn, and invokes the ghost of Robert Wis- 
dome, as the most skilful poet in this mode of composition, to come 
and assist. But he advises Wisdome to steal back again to his tomb, 
which was in Carfax church at Oxford, silent and unperceived, for fear 
of being detected and intercepted by the Pope or the Turk. But I 
will produce Corbet’s epigram, more especially as it contains a criticism 
written in the reign of Charles the First, on the style of this sort of 
poetry. 

To THE Ghost of Robert Wisdoms. 

Thou once a body, now but ay re, 

Arch-botcher of a psalm or prayer, 

From Carfax come! 

And patch us up a zealous lay, 

With an old ever and for ay 
Or all and some. 

Or such a spirit lend me, 

As may a hymne down sende me 
To purge my braine ; 

But, Robert, looke behind thee, 

Lest Turk or Pope doe find thee, 

And goe to bed againe®^. 


The entire version of the psalter was at length published by John 
Day, in 1562, attached for the first time to the common prayer, and 
entitled, “ The whole Booke of Psalmes collected into Flnglish metre by 
T. Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, conferred with the Ebrue, with 
apt Notes to sing them withall.” Calvin’s music was intended to cor- 
respond with the general parsimonious spirit of his worship: not to 
captivate the passions, and seduce the mind, by a levity, a variety, or a 
richness of modulation; but to infuse the more sober and unravishing 
ecstasies. The music he permitted, although sometimes it had wonder- 
ful effects, was to be without grace, elegance, or elevation. These apt 
notes were about forty tunes, of one part only, and in one unisonous 
key ; remarkable for a certain uniform strain of sombrous gravity, and 
applicable to all the psalms in their turns, as the stanza and sense might 
allow. They also appear in the subsequent impressions, particularly of 
1564 and 1577. They are believed to contain some of the original melo- 


Overbury, in his Charactci's, makes a 
precisian declare — lie had rather heare 
one of Robert Wisdomes psalmcs than the 
best liymne a cherubim can sing:’^ and 
Sir J. Birkenhead sarcastically observes 
in his Assembly-man — When Rous 
stood forth for his trial, Robin Wisdom 
^vas found the better poet.” — Park.] 

® Poemsj Lend. 16x7. duod. p. 49. 


* [This patching or ekeing out of 
Wisdome's psalmody is thus glanced at in 
Jordan's Piety and Poesy contrasted, un- 
der A Fancy upon Words.** 


If long he to that idol pi‘ay 

. His sight by Love's inflaming ray 
Is lost/(?r ever and for ay. 

Rob. Wisdom. 
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dies, composed by French and German musicians. Many of them, 
particularly the celebrated one of the hundredth psalm, are the tunes of 
Goudimel and Le Jeune, who are among the first composers of Marofs 
French psalms^. Not a few were probably imported by the protestant 
manufacturers of cloth, of Flanders, and the Low Countries, who fled 
into England from the persecution of the Duke de Alva, and settled in 
those counties where their art now chiefly flourishes. It is not however 
unlikely, that some of our own musicians, who lived about the year 
156% and who could always tune their harps to the religion of the times, 
such as Marbeck, Tallis, Tye, Parsons, and Munday, were employed on 
this occasion ; yet under the restriction of conforming to the jejune and 
unadorned movements of the foreign composers. I presume much of 
the primitive harmony of ail these ancient tunes is now lost, by addi- 
tions, variations, and transpositions. 

This version is said to be conferred with the Ebrue : but I am in- 
clined to think, that the translation was altogether made from the vulgate 
text, either in Latin or English. 

It is evident that the prose psalms of our liturgy were chiefly con- 
sulted and copied, by the perpetual assumption of their words and com- 
binations : many of the stanzas are literally nothing more than the prose- 
verses put into rhyme, as, 

Thus were they stained with the workes 
Of their owne filthie way ; 

And with their owne inventions did 
A whoring go astray h 

Whyttingham however, who had travelled to acquire the literature 
then taught in the foreign universities, and who joined in the transla- 
tion of Coverdale’s Bible, was undoubtedly a scholar, and an adept in 
the Hebrew language. 

It is certain that every attempt to clothe the sacred Scripture in verse, 
will have the effect of misrepresenting and debasing the dignity of the 
original*. But this general inconvenience, arising from the nature of 
things, was not the only difliculty which our versifiers of the psalter 
had to encounter, in common with all other writers employed in a simi- 
lar task. Allowing for the state of our language in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, they appear to have been but little qualified either 
by genius or accomplishments for poetical composition. It is for this 

^ See this matter traced with great of Addison before him he declared that 
skill and accuracy by Hawkins, Hist. “ such devotional poetry must always 
Mus. iii. 518. please.^’ And in truth the dogma of Dr. 

» Psalm cvi. 38. Johnson, that contemplative piety can- 

* [Dr. Jolmson in his life of Waller not be poetical,” is completely refuted by 
opined, that “ poetical devotions cannot the Task of Cowper, inasmuch as contem- 
often please,” arid assigned strong reasons plative piety forms one of the most power- 
for such opinion ; but these (as Mr. Dun- ful charms by which that devout and chris- 
ster observed) are not irrefragable. The tian poet accomplishes his poetical enchant- 
observer’s own feelings, indeed, furnished ment. See Hayley’s Life. — Park.] 
a strong confutation, when with the hymns 




* But had they been better poets/’ 
said Mr. Warton in his MS. memoranda, 
their performances had been less popu- 
lar.”--PARK.] 

^ Ps. Ixxiv. 12. Perhaps this verse is 
not much improved in the translation of 
king James the First, who seems to have 
rested entirely on the image of why with- 
d7'awest thou not thine hand ? which he has 
expressed in Hopkins’s manner r 

Why dost thou thus withdraw thy hand, 
Ev'n thy right hand restraine ? 

Out of thy bosom, for our good, 

Drawe backe the same againe ! 

In another stanza he has preserved Hop- 
kins’s rhymes and expletives, and, if pos- 
sible, lowered his language and cadences. 
Ps. Ixxiv. 1. 

Oh why, our God, for evermore 
Hast thou neglected us t 
Why smoahs thy wrath against the sheep 
Of thine own pasture thus ? 

Here he has chiefly displayed 
of God’s wrath, which kindles in Hopkins. 
The particle tims was never so distinguish- 
ed and dignified. And it is hard to say, 
why his majesty should choose to make 
the divine indignation smoke ^ rather than 
bum, which is suggested by the original. 


Why doost withdrawe thy hand aback. 

And hide it in thy lappe ? 

O, plucke it out, and be not slack 
To give thy foes a rappe 

What writer who wished to diminish the might of the Suprenie Being, 
and to expose the style and sentiments of Sciipture, could have done it 
more skilfully, than by making David call upon God, not to conmme 
Ids e7imnies by an irresistible blow, but to give them a rap? Although 
some shadow of an apology may be suggested for the word rap, that it 
had not then acquired its px^esent burlesque acceptation, or the idea of 


: s'ternhold and Hopkins’s [skct, xlv. 

reason that they have produced a ti'anslation entirely destitute of ele- 
gance, spirit, and propriety*- The truth is, that they undertook this 
work, not so much from an ambition of litei'ary fame, or a conscious- 
ness of abilities; as from motives of piety, and in compliance with the 
cast of the times. I presume 1 am communicating no very new criti- 
cism when I observe, that in every part of this translation we are dis- 
gusted with a languor of versification, and a %vant of common prosody. 
The most exalted effusions of thanksgiving, and the most sublime 
imagei'ies of the divine majesty, are lowered by a coldness of concep- 
tion, weakened by frigid intei'polations, and disfigured by a poverty of 
phraseology. John Hopkins expostulates with the Deity in these ludi- 
crous, at least trivial, expressions : 


[George Wither, who printed in the 
Netherlands, 1C32, a lyric version of the 
I^salms, says he was commanded to per- 
fect that translation by king James, and 
finished the same about the time of that 
monarch’s translation to a better kingdom, 
viz. about Maixh 1 625, This version is an 
entirely different work from his Hymnes 
and Songs of the Church, published in 
1623. It was designed, he tells us, to be 
brief, plain, and significant ; and to com- 
bine the fullness of tlie sense with the re- 
lish of the Scripture phrase. In some of 
his efforts he assuredly has been success- 
ful. I will cite two verses from the first 
psalm. 

Blest is he who neither straies 

Where the godless man misgiiideth, 
Neither stands in sinners waies. 

Nor in scorners chair abideth; 

But in God’s pure lawe delights, 

Thereon musing dales and nights. 

Like a tree, sett near the springs, 

He doth alway freshlie florish ; 

Still Ms fruits he timely brings, 

And his leaf shall never perish : 

Ev’rie thing shall prosper too, 

Which he undertakes to do, Sic, 

Vaiik,] 


I 
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a petty stroke, the vulgarity of the following phrase, in which the prac« 
tice or profession of religion, or more particularly God’s covenant with 
the Jews, is degraded to a trade^ cannot easily be vindicated on any 
consideration of the fluctuating sense of words 

For why, their hearts were nothing bent, 

To him nor to his jfmdiek 

Nor is there greater delicacy or consistency in the following stanza : 

Confound them that apply 

And seeke to worke my shame ; 

And at my harme do laugh, and cry, 

So, So, there goeth the game'^. 

The psalmist says, that God has placed the sun in the heavens, 
which cometh forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber.” Here is a 
comparison of the sun rising, to a bridegroom; who, according to the 
Jewish custom, was ushered from his chamber at midnight, with great 
state, preceded by torches and music. Sternhold has thus metrified the 
passage^ ; • 

In them the Lord made for the sun, 

A place of great renown, 

Who like a bridegroom ready trimm’d 
Doth from his chamber come. 

The translator had better have spared his epithet to the bridegroom; 
which, even in the sense of ready -dressed^ is derogatory to the idea of 
the comparison ; but ready-trimm'd^ in the language of that time, was 
nothing more th.djLrfTesJi-sJia'oed, Sternhold as often impairs a splendid 
description by an impotent redundancy, as by an omission or contrac- 
tion of the most important circumstances. 

The miraculous march of Jehovah before the Israelites through the 
wilderness in their departure from Egypt, with other marks of his om- 
nipotence, is thus imaged by the inspired psalmist : “ O God, when thou 
wentest forth before the people, when thou wentest through the wilder- 
ness ; the earth shook, and the heavens dropped at the presence of God ; 
even as Sinai also was moved at the presence of God, who is the God of 
Israel. Thou, O God, sentedst a gracious rain upon thine inheritance, 
and refreshedst it w^hen it was weary. — The chariots of God are twenty 
thousand, even thousands of angels ; and the Lord is among them, as 

In the whole book of Psalms/’ parts of divine service to contempt/* Diss. 

says Dr. Brown, ‘‘ as they are versified by on Poetry and Music, p. 213 . — P^rk.] 

Sternhold and his companions, there are * Ps. Ixviil. 37. 

few stanzas which do not present expres- Ps. Ixx. 3. [This seems to have been 

sions to excite the ridicule of some part of a technical expression. — Park.] 
every congregation. This might well be Ps, xix. 4. - 

abolished, as it exposetli one of the noblest 


STEENHOLD ANB HOPKIXa's 



XJLV, 


i nr the holy place of Sinai.’' Steriihold has thus repi*esented these great 
ideas ; — 

When thou didst march before thy folk. 

The Egyptians from among, 

And brought them from the wildernes, 

Which, teas both wide and long : 

The earth did quake, the rame poimJe downe^ 

^ Heard were great claps of thunder ; 

The mount Sinai shooke in such sorte, 

As it tvould cleave in stmder. 

Thy heritage with drops of rain 
Abundantly was washt^ 

And it barren was. 

By thee it was 

God’s armg is two millions^ 

Of warriours good and strong^ 

The Lord also in Sinai 

Is present them among 

If there be here any merit, it arises solely from preserving the ex- 
pressions of the prose version ; and the translator would have done 
better had he preserved more, and had given us no feeble or foreign 
enlargements of his own* He has shown no independent skill or energy. 
When once he attempts to add or dilate, his weakness appears. It is 
this circumstance alone, which supports the two following well-known 
stanzasP : 

The Lord descended from above, 

And bo wde the heavens high ; 

And underneath his feet he cast 
The darknesse of the skie. 

On Cherubs and on Cherubims 
Full roiallie he rode ; 

And on the winges of all the windes ’^’ 

Came flying all abrode. 

Almost the entire contexture of the prose is here literally transferred, 
unbroken and without transposition, allowing for the small deviations 
necessarily occasioned by the metre and rhyme. It may be said, tliat 
the translator has testified his judgment in retaining so much of the 
original, and proved he was sensible the passage needed not any adven- 


® Ps, ixviii. 7. seq. 

P Ps. xviii. 9, 10. , 

* [Dry den honoured these verses with 
high commendation, and conferred addi- 


tional honour by an imitation of them in 
his Amms Mirabilis : — 

On wings of all ilio winds to combat flies. 

St. 55 . — Park.] 
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titious ornament. But what may seem here to be judgment or even 
taste, I fear, was want of expression in himself. He only adopted what 
was almost ready done to his hand. 

To the disgrace of sacred music, sacred poetry, and our established 
worship, these psalms still continue to be sung in the church of En- 
gland. It is certain, had they been more poetically translated, they 
would not have been acceptable to the common people. Yet however 
they may be allowed to serve the purposes of private edification, in ad- 
ministering spiritual consolation to the manufacturer and mechanic, as 
they are extrinsic to the frame of our liturgy, and incompatible with 
the genius of our service, there is perhaps no impropriety in wishing, 
that they were remitted and restrained to that church in which they 
sprung, and with whose character and constitution they seem so aptly 
to correspond. Whatever estimation in point of composition they might 
have attracted at their first appearance in a ruder age, and however in- 
strumental they might have been at the infancy of the reformation in 
weaning the minds of men from the papistic ritual, all these considera- 
tions can now no longer support even a specious argument for their 
being retained. From the circumstances of the times, and the growing 
refinements of literature, of course they become obsolete and contempt- 
ible. A work grave, serious, and even respectable for its poetry, in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, at length in a cultivated age has contracted 
the air of an absolute travestie. Voltaire observes, that in proportion 
as good taste improved, the psalms of Clement Marot inspired only dis- 
gust ; and that although they charmed the court of Francis the First, 
they seemed only to be calculated for the populace in the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth L 

To obviate these objections, attempts have been made from time to 
time to modernise this ancient metrical version, and to render it more 
tolerable and intelligible by the substitution of more familiar modes of 
diction. But, to say nothing of the unskilfulness with which these ar- 
bitrary corrections have been conducted, by changing obsolete for 
known words, the texture and integrity of the original style, such as 
it was, has been destroyed ; and many stanzas, before too naked and 
weak, like a plain old Gothic edifice stripped of its few signatures of 
antiquity, have lost that little and almost only strength and support 
which they derived from ancient phrases. Such alterations, even if 
executed with prudence and judgment, only Corrupt what they endea- 
vour to explain ; and exhibit a motley performance, belonging to no 
character of writing, and which contains more improprieties than those 
which it professes to remove. Hearne is highly offended at these un- 
warrantable and incongruous emendations, which he iDronounces to be 
ahominahle in any book, “ muah more in a sacred work * and is confi- 
dent, that were Sternhold and Hopkins “ now living, they would be so 
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far from owning what is ascribed to them, that they proceed 

against the innovators as cheats®.’’ It is certain, that this translation 
in its genuine and unsophisticated state, by ascertaining the signification 
of many radical words now’ perhaps undeservedly disused, and by display- 
ing original modes of the English language, may justly be deemed no in- 
considerable monument of our ancient literature, if not of our ancient 
poetry"^. In condemning the practice of adulterating this primitive 
version, I would not be understood to recommend another in its place, 
entirely ne\v- I reprobate any version at all, more especially if intended 
for the use of the clmrclif . 

In the mean time, not to insist any longer on the incompatibility of 
these metrical psalms with the spirit of our liturgy, and the barbarism 
of their style, it should be remembered, that they were never admitted 
into our church by la\vful authority. They wTre first introduced by 
the puritans, and after^vards continued by connivance. But they never 
received any royal approbation or parliamentary sanction notwdth- 
standing it is said in their title page, that they are set forth and al- 
lowed to be sung in all churches of all the people together before and 
after evening prayer, and also before and after sermons : and moreover 
in private houses for their godly solace and comfort, laying apart all 
ungodly songs and ballads, which tend only to the nourisiiing of vice 
and the corrupting of youth.” At the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, wdien our ecclesiastical reformation began to be placed on a 
solid and durable establishment, those English divines -who had fled 
from the superstitions of queen Mary to Franckfort and Geneva, wdiere 
they had learned to embrace the opposite extreme, and where, from an 
abhorrence of catholic ceremonies, they had contracted a dislike to the 


" Gloss. Rob. Gl. p. 699. [Hearne 
complains also that these innovators have 
in several places changed the very initial 
letters that were to represent the several 
parts of the Psalms that every one turned 
into metre. — Park.] 

* [Sir John Hawkins observes, that the 
early translation of the psalms into metre 

was the work of men as well qualified 
for the undertaking as any that the times 
they lived in could furnish ; and he deemed 
Fuller had not greatly erred in saying that 
‘ match these verses for their ages, they 
shall go abreast with the best poems of 
those times.’” Hist of Music, lii. 512. 
— Park.] 

f [Dr. Huntingford, bishop of Glou- 
cester, represented B'lr. Warton as strongly 
attached to the church of England in all 
the offices of her liturgy. This attach- 
ment,” says Mr. Mant, “mixed xvith a 
decided antipathy to Calvinistic doctrine 
and discipline, may , have disposed our 
historian not only to regard choral service 
with fondness, but to have reprobated 
somewhat too severely the practice of po- 


pular psalmody in our churches,” Life of 
Warton, p. cvi. — Park.] 

J [This is humorously attested by Sir 
John Birkenhead in his witty character 
of an Assembly-man or Independent, who 
is made to tear the liturgy, and burn the 
book of common prayer : yet he has mercy 
(he adds) on Hopkins and Sternhold, be- 
cause their metres are sung without au- 
thority (no statute, canon, or injunction 
at all) — only like himself, first crept into 
private houses, and then into churches. 
Wither gravely confirms the same in the 
following paragraph from his Scholler's 
Purgatory, before quoted: “By what piib- 
licke example did we sing David’s Psalms 
in English meeter before the raigne of 
king Edward the Sixth ? or by what com- 
mand of the church do we sing them as 
they are now in use? Verily by none. 
But tyme and Christian devotion having 
first brought forth that practice, and cus- 
tome ripening it, long toleration hath in 
a manner fully authorized the same.*’ — 
Park.] 
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decent appendages of divine worship, endeavoured, in conjunction witli 
some of the principal courtiers, to eiFect an abrogation of our solemn 
church service, which they pronounced to be antichristian and unevan- 
gelical. They contended that the metrical psalms of David, set to plain 
and popular music, were more suitable to the simplicity of the gospel, 
and abundantly adequate to all the purposes of edification : and this 
proposal they rested on the authority and practice of Calvin, between 
whom and the church of England the breach was not then so wide as 
at present. But the queen and those bishops to whom she had dele- 
gated the business of supervising the liturgy, among which was the 
learned and liberal archbishop Parker, objected, that too much atten- 
tion had already been paid to the German theology. She declared, 
that the foreign reformers had before interposed, on similar delibera- 
tions, with unbecoming forwardness ; and that the Common Prayer of 
her brother Edward had been once altered, to quiet the scruples, and 
to gratify the cavils, of Calvin, Bucer, and Fagius. She was there- 
fore invariably determined to make no more concessions to the impor- 
tunate partisans of Geneva, and peremptorily decreed that the choral 
formalities should still be continued in the celebration of the sacred 
offices^. 


SECTION XLVL 


Metrical versions of Scripture, Archbishop Parkers Psalms in metre, 
Pohert Crowlef s puritanical poetry , 

The spirit of versifying the psalms, and other parts of the Bible, at the 
beginning of the reformation, was almost as epidemic as psalm-singing. 
William Hunnis, a gentleman of the chapel under Edward the Sixth, 
and afterwards chapel-master to queen Elizabeth, rendered into rhyme 
many select psalms^, which had not the good fortune to be rescued 
from oblivion by being incorporated into Hopkins’s collection, nor to 
be sung in the royal chapel. They were printed in 1550, with this 
title: “Certayne Psalmes chosen out of thePsMter of David, and drawen 
furth into Englysh meter by William Hunnis servant to the ryght ho- 


^ See Canons and Injunctions, A.D. 
1559. Num. xlix. 

* [On the back of the title to a copy 
of Sir Thomas More’s works, 1557, (pre- 
sented to the library of Trin, Coll. Oxon. 
by John Gibbon, 1630,) the following 
lines occur, which bear the signature of 
our poet in a coeval hand. 

‘‘My last Will and Testament. 


To God my soule I do bequeathe, because 
it is his owen, 

My body to be layd in grave, where to my 
frends best known : 

Executors I wyll none make, thereby 
great stryfFe may grow ; 

Because the goodes that I shall leave wyll 
not pay all I owe. 

W; Ilvnnys.’’ — P ark.] 
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nourable syr William Harberd knight. Newly collected and im- 
printed V 

I know not if among these are his Seven Sobs of ct sof'roirfid soul 
for sin^ comprelmuUng the seven penitential Psalms in meire^. 
They are dedicated to Frances countess of Sussex, whose attachment 
to the gospel he much extols f, and who was afterwards tlie foundress 
of Sydney college in Cambridge. Hunnis also, under the happy title 
of a Handful of Honey-suckles, published Biessinc/s out qf Dem* 
tero?iomk, Pn/yers to Christy AtJianmms’s Creeds and Mediiaiionst^ in 
metre with musical notes. But his spiritual nosegays are numerous* 
To say nothing of his Recreations on Adam's Banishment^ Christ Ms 
Crihb, and the Lost Sheep, he translated into English rhyme the whole 
book of Genesis, which he calls a Hive full of Honey^ But his 
honey-suckles and his honey are now no longer delicious. He was a 
large contributor to the Paradise of Dainty Devises, of which 
more will be said in its place. In the year 1550, were also published 
by John Hall, or Hawle, a surgeon or physician of Maidstone in Kent, 
and author of many tracts in his profession, “ Certayne chapters taken 
out of the proverbes of Solomon, with other chapters of the holy Scrip- 
ture, and certayne Psalmes of David translated into English metre by 
John HalP.'’ By the remainder of the title it appears, that the pro- 


* I Lave also seen Hunnis’s Abridge- 
ment or biief meditation on certaine of 
tbe Psalmes in English metre,” printed 
by R. Wier, 4to. [Svo. says Bishop Tan- 
ner. — ^P aRK.] 

* [The ‘^Certayne Psalmes** did not 
appear among the Seven Sobs,” which 
were licensed to H. Denham Nov. 1581, 
and printed in 15 — , 1585, 1589, 1597, 
1629 and 1636. Hunnis* s Seven Steps 
to Heaven** were also licensed in 1581. 
The love of alliteration had before pro- 
duced “a Surge of Sorrowing Sobs,*’ in 
the “ gorgeous gallery of gallant inven- 
tions,” 1578. — Park.] 

f [Her ladyship’s wtoe and 
are extolled ; but godlie fear, firm faith, 
&c. are only enumerated among the dedi- 
cator’s wishes, — Park.] 

J [To these were added the poore Wl- 
dowes mite, Comfortable Dialogs hetweene 
Christ and a Sinner, a Lairientation of 
youth* s follies, a psalme of rejoising, and 
a prater for the good estate of Qiieeti Eliza-- 
beih. The last being the shortest is here 
given ; for Httnnis was rather a prosaic 
penman. 

Thou God that guidst both heaven and 
earth, 

On whom we all depend ; 

Preserve our Queene in perfect health, 
And hir from harme defend. 

Conserve hir life, in peace to reigne. 
Augment hir joyes withall ; 


Increase hir friends, maintaine hir cause, 
And heare us when we calH 
So shall all we that faithful! be 
Rejoise and praise thy name : 

O God, 6 Christ, 6 Holie-Ghost, 

Give eare, and grant the same. Amen. 

Park.] 

** Printed by T, Marshe, 1578. 4fo. 
[And entitled A Hyve full of Hunnye ; 
contayning the firste Booke of Moses called 
Genesis. Turned into English Meetre by 
William Hunnis, one of the Gent of her 
Majestie’s Chappel and Maister to the 
Children of the same,” &c. It is inscribed 
to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in an 
acrostic on his name, which is followed by 
another on the versifiers '' to the friendly e 
reader.” Thos. Newton has verses pre- 
fixed "in commendation of this his 
Frendes travayle,” which was written, as 
it seems, " in the winter of his age.” He 
names as previous productions of Hunnis, 
" Enterludes and gallant laye,% and fonde- 
letts and sojigs, his Nosegay and his fFy- 
dowes Mytc, with other iancies of his 
forge and he tells us, that in the prime 
of youth his pen " had depaincted Soviets 
Sweete** This probably is allusive to his 
contributions in the " Paradise of Daintie 
Devises.” Wood calls Hunnis a ct'ony of 
Thomas Newton, the Latin poet. Ath. 
Oxon. i. 152. — Park.] 

® There is an edition in quarto dedicated 
to king Edward the Sixth, with this title. 
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verbs had been in a former impression unfairly attributed to Thomas 
Sternhold. The other chapters of Scripture are from Ecclesiasticus 
and saint Paufs Epistles. We must not confound this John Hall with 
his cotemporary Eliseus Hall, who pretended to be a missionary from 
heaven to the queen, prophesied in the streets, and wrote a set of me- 
trical visions'^. Metre was now become the vehicle of enthusiasm, and 
the puritans seem to have appropriated it to themselves, in opposition 
to our service, which was in prose*. 

William Baldwyn, of whom more will be said when we come to the 
Mirrour of Magistrates, published a PhraseliJie declaration in 
JEnglisli meeter on the Canticles or Songs of Solomon, in 154*9 1- 


The Psalmes of David translated into 
English metre by T. Sternhold, sir T. 
Wyat, and William Hunnis, with certaine 
chapters of the Proverbes and select 
Pialmes by John Hall.” I think I have 
seen a book by Hall called the “ Court of 
Virtue,” containing some or all of these 
sacred songs, with notes, 1565. 8vo. 
[I6mo.] He has a copy of verses pre- 
fixed to Gale’s Enchiridion of Surgery, 
Lond. 1563. See John Reade’s Preface 
to his translation of F. Arcaeus's Anatomy. 

^ Strype, Ann. i. p, 291. ch. xxv. ed. 
1725. 

* [I suppose that church service of 
chant and anthem is liere meant ; other- 
wise, their preaching and praying was at 
least as badjpme as ours. — Ashby.] 
f [With the sight of this rare book I 
have been favoured by a friend; its title 
runs thus: Canticles or Balades 

of Salomon, declared in E71- 

glysh metres, hy William Baldwin. 

Halleluiah. 

Syng to the Lord sum pleasant song, 

Of matter fresh and newe: 

Unto Ms churche it doth belong 
His prayses to renewe. Psalme cxviii. 

M.D-XHX.” 

Colophon : “ Imprinted at ^London by 
William Baldwm, servaunt with Edwarde 
Whitchurche.” Baldwin, in the dedica- 
tion to his royal patron, expresses a pious 
wish that these swete and mistical songs 
may drive out of office “ the baudy ba- 
lades of lecherous love,” which were in- 
dited and sung by idle courtiers in the 
houses of princes and noblemen. To for- 
ward the same purpose, he tells us **his 
Majesty [Edw. VI.] had given a notable 
example, in causyng the Psalmes, brought 
into fine Englysh meter, by his godly dis- 
posed servaunt Thomas Siernholde, to be 
song openly before his grace, in the hear- 
ing of all his subjectes.” Baldwin’s me- 
trical paraphrase of the Song of Solomon 
exhibits a greater facility of versification 


than the psalmody of his predecessor, and 
the lyrical varieties of his metre render it 
far more pleasing. I extract a few short 
specimens from different parts of the vo- 
lume. 

Loe, thou my love art fayer; 

Myselfe have made thee so : 

Yea, thou art fayer, in dede. 
Wherefore thou shalt not nede 
In beautie to dispayer : 

For I accept thee, lo, 

For fayer. 

For fayer, because thyne eyes 
Are like the culvers, whyte ; 

Whose simplenes in dede. 

All others doe excede : 

Thy judgement wholly lyes 
In true sence of [the] spryte, 

Moste wyse.— Sign. B. 3. b. 

In wysedome of the flesh, my bed, 

Finde truste in wurkes of mannes devise, 
By nyght, in darkenes of the dead, 

I sought for Christe, as one unwyse, 
Whome my soule loveth. 

I sought hym long, but founde him not, 
Because I sought hym not aryght; 

I sought in wurkes, but now, I wot, 

He is found by fayth, not in the nyght, 
Whome my soule loveth. 

Sign. E. 3. a. 

Ye faythfull, would ye know 
As full what one he is? 

My wit and learnyng is too low 
To shew that shape of his. — 

My love is suclie a gem, 

My frende also is he : 

Ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

Suche is my love to me. 

Sign. H. 3, a. 

A more brief and much more prosaic 
version of Solomon's Canticum Cantico- 
rum was published, in 1575, by a rhymer 
hitherto unrecorded in these annals, or in 
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It is dedicated to Edward the Sixth Nineteen of the psalms in 
rhyme are extant by Erancis Seagar* printed by William Seres in 
1553, with musical notes, and dedicated to Lord Russel 
Archbishop Parker also versified the psalter ; not from any opposi- 
tion to our liturgy, but, either for the private amusement and exorche 
of his religious exile, or that the people, whose predilection for psalm- 
ody could not be suppressed, might at least be furnished with a rational 
and projjer translation. It was finished 1x1,1557, and a few ve-n's 

this title. The whole Psalter translated into English metre, which 
contayneth an hundredth and fifty psalmes. The first Quinqnao-e„o^ 
Quomam. omms terras deus, psalUfe mpienter. Ps. 14. 47. lumrinfed' 
^ London by John Daye, dwelling over Aldersgate beneath^ S-iint 
Marty ns. Cum privilegio per decennium^” Without date of\he 
printei , or name of the translator. In the metrical preface prefixed 
he tries to remove the objections of those who censured versificatten 
of Scrip ure he pleads the comforts of such an employment to the ptrl 
ecuted theologist who suffers voluntary banishment, and thus dismlays 
the power of sacred music ^ ^ 

1 he psalmist staycle with tuned songe 
The rage of niyndes agast, 

As David did with harpe among 
To Saule in fury cast. 


the typographical antiquities of Herbert. 
His book was entitled, « A misticall devise 
of the spintuall and godly love betweene 
Christ the spouse, and the Church or 
Congregation; first made by the wise 
prince Saloman, and now newly set forth 
m T^rse by J ud Smith,” &c. Printed by 
H. Kirckham, 1 6mo, b. 1. A single stan- 
za may suffice, ^ 

Come, wend unto my garden gay, 

My sister and my spowse ; ’ 

For I have gathered mirfe with spice, 
And other goodly bowes, 

A fantastical and almost unintelligible 
pamphlet was printed in black letter, 
called Beware the Cat," and was atfri- 
buted to one Sfremer: but in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries, a black 
letter copy of verses is preserved, which 
ascribes the production peremptorily to 
lirTes^^^ Baldwin in these cryer-like 

Whems ther is a boke called Beware the 
Cat, 

The vene truth is so that Stremer made 
not that: 

Nor no suche false fabels fell ever from 

Nor frorn his hart or mouth, as knoe 
mam honest men. 


But wil ye gladli knoe who made that 
boke m dede, 

One Wylliam Baedewine — G odgrannt 
him wel to spede. — P ark.] 

® In quarto. I have seen also « The 
Ballads or Canticles of Solomon in Prose 
and Verse. Without date, or name of 
printer or author. 

[Sir Thomas Smith, the learned se- 
cretary to Edward VI. and to his sister 
Elizabeth, while a prisoner in the Tower 
in 1549, translated eleven of David^’ 
psalms into English metre, and composed 
three meu-ical prayers, which are now in 
the British Museum. MSS. Reo- 17 
A. xvii. — Park.] 

^ At the end is a poem, entitled “ A 
Description of the Lyfe of Man, the 
Vanities thereof.” Princ. 
who on earth can justly rejoyce ? ” 

fn] lie® follows, 

fol. 146. I he third and last, fol. 280. 

Among the prefaces 
aie four lines from lord Surrey’s Eccle- 
siastes. Attached to every psalm is a 
prose collect. At the end ofriie^salms 
ai^ versions of J. Benektas, 

Qiucimqzie vult, &c. &c. 

^ Bay had a license, June 3d, 1561 
fo^prmt the psalme in metre. Ames, p.’ 
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With golden stringes such harmonie 
His harpe so sweete did wrest, 

That he relievd his phrenesie 

Whom wicked sprites possest^'. 

Whatever might at first have been his design, it is certain that his 
version, although printed, was never published; and notwithstanding 
the formality of his metrical preface above-mentioned, which was pro- 
fessedly written to show the spiritual efficacy or virtue of the psalms 
in metre, and in which he directs a distinct and audible mode of con- 
gregational singing, he probably suppressed it, because he saw that the 
practice had been abused to the purposes of fanaticism, and adopted by 
the puritans in contradiction to the national worship; or at least that 
such a publication, whatever his private sentiments might have been, 
would not have suited the nature and dignity of his high office in the 
church. Some of our musical antiquaries, however, have justly con- 
jectured, that the archbishop, who was skilled in music, and had for- 
merly founded a music-school in his college of Stoke Clare*, intended 
these psalms, which are adapted to complicated tunes of four parts, 
probably constructed by himself, and here given in score, for the use 
of cathedrals ; at a time, when compositions in counterpoint were un- 
common in the church, and when that part of our choir-service called 
the motet or anthem, which admits a more artificial display of harmony, 
and which is recommended and allowed in queen Elizabeth’s earliest 
ecclesiastical injunctions, was yet almost unknown, or but in a very 
imperfect state. Accordingly, although the direction is not quite com- 
prehensible, he orders many of them to be sung by the rector cliori^ or 
chantor, and the quier, or choir, alternately. That at least he had a 
taste for music, we "may conclude from the following not inelegant 
scale f of modulation, prefixed to his eight tunes above-mentioned. 


^ He thus remonstrates against the 
secular ballads : — 

Ye songes so nice, ye sonnets all, 

Of lothly lovers layes, 

Ye worke mens myndes but bitter gall 
By phansies peevish playes, 

* [In the county of Suffolk. From 
the statutes of which college, as framed 
by Dr. Parker, Sir John Hawkins has 
given the following curious extract: — 
Item to be found in the college, hence- 
forth a number of quiristers, to the num- 
ber of eight or ten or more, as may be 
borne conveniently of the stock, to have 
sufficient meat, drink, broth, and learn- 
ing. Of which said quiristers, after their 
breasts (i. e. voices) be changed, we will 
the most apt of wit and capacity be 
helpen with exhibition of forty shillings, 
four marks, or three pounds a-piece, to 
VOL. HI. 


be students in some college in Cam- 
bridge.” Hist, of Music, iii. 508. — Park.] 
•f* [This scale,' however elegant,” says 
Mr. Ashby, will not alone prove Arch- 
bishop Parker’s right to this version of 
the psalms j because it is not only lilcely 
in general, that the translator would be a 
•lover of musm, but it so happens that the 
other claimant, John Keeper, had studied 
music and poetry at Wells.” I presume 
that the following extract from the arch- 
bishop’s diary will establish his claim to 
the performance. “ This 6 August (his 
birth-day), Ann. Dorn, 1557, I persist in 
the same constancy, upholden by the grace 
and goodness of my Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; by whose inspiration I have 
finished the Book of Psalms, turned into 
vulgar verse.** (Strype's Life of Arch- 
bishop Parker.) “ Vulgar ” here means 
vernacular ; as in the ministration of bap- 
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THE NATURE OF THE EYGHT TUNES. 

The first is meke, devout to seey 
The second sad, in maiestj : 

The third doth rage, and roughly braj^ til 5 
The fourth doth fawne, and flattry playth : 

The fifth deligth, and laugheth the more, 

The sixth bewayleth, it wepetli full sore; 

The seventh tredeth stoute in froward race, 

The eyghte goeth milde in modest pace.’^ 

Wliat follows is another proof, that he had proposed to introcliice 
these psalms into the choir-service. The tenor of tliese partes be 
for the people when they will syng alone, the other partes put for the 
greater quiers, or to suche as will syng or play them privately I” 

How far this memorable prelate, perhaps the most accomplished 
scholar that had yet filled the archbishoprick of Canterbury, has suc- 
ceeded in producing a translation of the psalter preferable to the com- 
mon one, the reader may judge from these stanzas of a psalm highly 
poetical, in which I have exactly preserved the translator’s peculiar use 
of the hemistic punctuation. 

To feede my neede ; he will me leadc 
To pastures greene and fat : 

He forth brought me : in libertie, 

To waters delicate. 

My soule and hart ; he did convart, 

To me he sliewth the path : 

Of right wisness : in holiness, 

His name such vertue hath. 

Yea though I go : through Death his wo 
His vale and shadow wyde ; 

I feare no dart: with me thou art 
With rod . and staffe to guide. 


tism, the sponsors are directed to let the 
child be taught the creed, &c. in the 
“ milgar tongue.” And in the prefix to 
Drant’s version of the Satires of Horace — * 
have englished thinges not accordyng 
to the vaM 9 of the Latin proprietie, but of 
our own vulgar tongue.” — ^P ahk.] 

^ As the singing-psalms were never a 
part of our liturgy, no rubrical directions 
are any where given for the manner of 
performing them. In one of the Prefaces, 
written about 1550, it is ordered, Where- 
as heretofore there hath been great diver- 
sitie of saying and singing in churches 
within this realm, some following Salis- 
bury use, some Hereford use, some the 
use of Bangoiv some of York, some of 


Lincoln j now from henceforth all the 
whole realm shall have but one use.” 
But this is said in reference to the chants, 
responds, suffrages, versicles, introites, 
kyrie-eleeysons, doxologies, and other 
melodies of the Book of Common Prayer, 
then newly published under lawful author- 
ity, with musical notes by Marbeck, and 
which are still used ; that no arbitrary 
variations should be made in the manner 
of singing these melodies, as had been 
lately the case with the Roman missal, in 
performing wdiich some cathedrals affect- 
ed a manner of their own. The Salisbury 
missal was most famous and chiefly fol- 
lowed. 
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TIxou shalt provyde ; a table wyde^ 

For me against theyr spite: 

With oyle my head ; thou hast bespred, 

My cup is fully dight.*" 

I add, in the more sublime character, a part of the eighteenth psalm, 
in which Sternhold is supposed to have exerted his powers most suc- 
cessfully, and without the interruptions of the pointing, which perhaps 
was designed for some regulations of the music, now unknown. 

The earth did shake, for feare did quake, 

The hils theyr bases shooke ; 

Removed they were, in place most fayre, 

At God’s ryght fearfull looke. 

Darke smoke rose to hys face therefro, 

Hys mouthe as fire consumde, 

That coales as it were kyndled bright 
When he in anger fumde. 

The heavens full lowe he made to bowe, 

And downe dyd he ensue”; 

And darkness great was undersete 
His feete in dowdy hue. 

He rode on hye, and dyd so flye, 

Upon the Cherubins ; 

He came in sight, and made his flight 
Upon the wyng of wyndes. 

The Lorde from heaven sent downe his leaven 
And thundred thence in ire; 

He thunder cast in wondrous blast 
With hayle and coales of fyre.” 

Here is some degree of spirit, and a choice of phraseology. But on 
the whole, and especially for this species of stanza, Parker will be found 
to want facility, and in general to have been unpractised in writing 
English verses. His abilities were destined to other studies, and adapt- 
ed to employments of a more archiepiscopal nature. 

The industrious Strype, Parker’s biographer, after a diligent search 
never could gain a sight of this translation*; nor is it even mentioned 
by Ames, the inquisitive collector of our typographical antiquities. In 
the late Mr, West’s library there was a superb copy, once belonging to 

“ Eol. 13. By Sir John Hawkins the discovery was 

“ folio w. announced. Mr. Todd describes a copy 

® Fol. 35. very curiously bound in the church library 

* [Neither did bishop Tanner; nor does of Canterbury. See his Milton, vi. 116. 
Dr. Burney, in speaking of it in his Histo- — Park.] 
ry of Music, appear to have seen any copy. 
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WHO uas rcmarlcecl in a blank page, that the archbishon 
permitted his wife dame Margaret to present the book to some of the 
nobihty.’ It is certainly at this time extremely scarce, and would be 
deservedly deemed a fortunate acquisition to those capricious students 
who labour only to collect a library of rarities. Yet it is not -omn-allv 
known, that there arc two copies in the Bodleian libraiwof thk anonv 
mous vcrsioii, which have iiitherto been given to an o'bscurc poet bx' 
the name of John Keeper. One of them, in KilS, ajiimars to hax”e 
been the property of bishop Barloxv ; and on l.he opposite sid-- of the 
title, m somewhat of an ancient hand, is this manuscript insm-tion • « Thn 
auctorofthis bookc is one John Keeper* wiio was broud.t upp'in tie 
close of M ells. Perhaps Antony Wood had no better antlioritv than' 
slender iinauthcnticated note, for saying that John Keeper' a na 
tiye of Someiyietshiro, and a graduate at Oxford in tlie year 1,561. and 

Psalfer into English metre which containeth 150 psalms, etc. printed at 
London by John Day living over Aldersgate, about 1570 riST-tl in 

oZlVl Deitin, The 

o the thiee Chi dren, Qmeunque vult, Benedictus, &c. all in metre At 

end of xrtueh, are musical notes set in four parts to several ^Infs 
M rat other things, he adds, of poetry, music, or other faculties, he has’ 
published, I know not; nor any tiling more • vet I i 1 1* i 

^-’versionWould r^iliriirthe 

the “^Ai-bor of AmitTe,^wheSin.^*ir^cL?- tlierefore claimed an entire 
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A considerable contributor to the metrical theology was Robert 
Crowley, educated in Magdalene college at Oxford, where he obtained 
a fellowship in 1542, In the reign of Edward the Sixth, he commenced 
printer and preacher in London. He lived in Ely-rents in Holborn ; 

where,’’ says Wood, “he sold books, and at leisure times exercised 
the gift of preaching in the great city and elsewhere In 1 550 he 
printed the first edition of Pierce Plowman’s Vision, but with the 
ideas of a controversialist, and with the view of helping forward the 
reformation by the revival of a book which exposed the absurdities of 
popery in strong satire, and which at present is only valuable or use- 
ful, as it serves to gratify the harmless researches of those peaceable 
philosophers who study the progression of ancient literature. His pul- 
pit and his press, those two prolific sources of faction, happily co-ope- 
rated in propagating his principles of predestination ; and his shop and 
his sermons were alike frequented. Possessed of those talents which 
qualified him for captivating the attention and moving the passions of 
the multitude, under queen Elizabeth he held many dignities in a 
church, whose doctrines and polity his undiscerning zeal had a tend- 
ency to destroy. He translated into popular rhyme, not only the 
psalter, but the litany, with hymns, all which he printed together in 
154'9. In the same year, and in the same measure, he published The 
Voice of the last Trumpet blown by the s&oentli angeL This piece con- 
tains twelve several lessons, for the instruction or amendment of those 
who seemed at that time chiefly to need advice; and among whom he 
enumerates lewd priests, scholars, physicians, beggars, yeomen, gentle- 
men, magistrates, and women. He also attacked the abuses of his age 
in thirty-one epigrams, first printed in 155L The subjects are placed 
alphabetically. In his first alphabet are Abhayes, Alehouses^ Alleys^ 
and Almeshotises. The second, Bailiffs^ Batods, Beggars^ Bear-hayt- 
iiigy and Brawlers. They display, but without spirit or humour, the 
reprehensible practices and licentious manners which then prevailed. 
He published in 1551 a kind of metrical sermon on Pleasure and Pain, 
Heaven and Hell. Many of these, to say nothing of his almost innu- 


of Canterbury : — “In the Lambeth library 
is a beautiful copy of this edition of the 
Psalms, on the back of the title of which 
is written — ^ to the right vertuouse and 
honorable Ladije the Countesse ofShrews- 
bu7’ye,ffom your lovinge frende, Margaret 
Parker.’ This is written in the hand of 
the time when she lived ; and the binding 
of the book, which is richly gilded, seems 
also of the same date. But there is no 
date to the book, and where Antony Wood 
found that of 1570 for his copy, if it was 
of the same book with this,' we are yet to 
seek. If that date really belongs to it, it 
cannot probably be the same edition with 
that in the Lambeth library, which has 


Margaret Parker’s name written in it, for 
she died (as Strype tells us) in 1570: and 
if the book was printed in this or the fore- 
going year, Keeper could not (according 
to Antony Wood’s account of him) be 
above 22 or 23 years of age. So that I 
think archbishop Parker may still keep 
his title to this version of the Psalms, till 
a stronger than Keeper shall be found to 
dispossess him.” Gent. Mag. for 1781, 
p. 507. — Park.] 

^ There is a metrical English version of 
the Psalms among the Cotton manuscripts 
about the year 1320, which has meritv 
Sec also snpr. vol. i. p. 22. 

Atb. Oxon. i. 235. 
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merable controrersial tracts in prose, had repeated editions, and from 

tnveToh “* ^ 

m entiOT and a superstitious institution, deserves notice for its plan - 

Lent^is af n ® P^^berty. The personification of 

Lent IS a bold and a perfectly new prosopopeia. In an old poem* of 

Is age against the papists, written by one doctor William Turner a 
physician, but afterwards dean of Wells, the Mass, or mistress Mrss’;i 
» who, a„.,ed i„ all hsa more.dcioil^^: 

p^ldS “"r lit™-® jr»d 
Coos’Ll, r;” " ‘ 

ZlT? . and still con- 

of thefe be'^nT Protestants a degree of popularity. One 

tliese begins. Jam Zucts orto sT/dere. At the end are nr-iww. 

to The Ttil '?n ’T?'’ degraded 

sL If of thT-,m- >^0^ OBly to be found on tS 

Lai Iln T7’ or at’oli* the origin^ 

atm hymns, which were only offensive because they were in Latin 

In Osford, in L veaf lSo“ 3."’’",',''''“? ““'S” 
^^perseitiomhymnLomintZ V) of inquiry, whether the 

changed for tl p ^>oIidays, were 

.TL“i£rSi= ^sr^d r= 

tomb, had^placed two ImhJ^ T ^'®^op Hatfields 

with embWtic sculptufTatd Id fo“l 1 decorated 

and Hopkins to be sung in the choir “. ^ ® Sternhold 

^ WartoH s History, pointed out that this 
was not a poem, but a Dialogue in ojrose 
cn^tled The Examination of the Masse/' 
i. he speakers are, 

^^Mastres Missa* 

Master Knowledge. 

Master Fremouth. 

Master Justice of the peace. 

Peter Preco, the Cryer, 

Palemon, the Judge, 


Doctor Porphyry. 

» <!» P*"‘”Shye.”— P ark;.] 

*eeJ>trype,E<;cl. Mem. ii. pass. See 

the Pn“^''r Dialogue against 

in Di'glishecl by Poynct, printed 

^ Strype, ibid. 1 98 . 

”• P“g- 
" Neale’s Hist. Purit. vol. ii. ch vii 

vofi pag?r8f • 
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SECTION XLVII. 

T^e’s Acts of the Apostles in rhyme. His merit as a Musician. Early 
piety ofhing Edward the Sixth. CorArmersicd Ballads and Plays. 
Translation of the Bible. Its effects on our Language. Arthur Kd- 
tons Chronicle of the Brutes. First Drinking-song. Gammar Gur- 
ton's Needle* 

But among the theological versifiers of these times, the most notable is 
Christopher Tye, a doctor of music at Cambridge in 1545, and musical 
preceptor to prince Edward, and probably to his sisters the princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth. In the I'eign of Elizabeth he was organist of the 
royal chapel, in which he had been educated. To his profession of 
music he joined some knowledge of English literature ; and having 
been taught to believe that rhyme and edification were closely con- 
nected, and being persuaded that every part of the Scripture would be 
more instnictive and better received if reduced into verse, he projected 
a translation of the Acts of the Apostles into familiar metre. It 
appears that the Book of Kings had before-been versified, which for 
many reasons was more capable of shining under the hands of a trans- 
lator. But the most splendid historical book, I mean the most suscep- 
tible of poetic ornament, in the Old or New Testament, would have be- 
come ridiculous when clothed in the fashionable ecclesiastical stanza. 
Perhaps the plan of setting a narrative of this kind to music was still 
more preposterous and exceptionable. However, he completed only 
the first fourteen chapters; and they were printed in 1553, by William 
Serres, with the following title, which, by the reader who is not ac- 
quainted with the peculiar complexion of this period, will hardly be 
suspected to be serious: “The Actes of the Apostles translated into 
metre, and dedicated to the kinges most excellent maiestye 
by Cristofer Tye, doctor in musyke, and one of the Gentylmen of hys 
graces most honourable Chappell, with notes to eche chapter to synge 
and also to play upon the Lute, very neeessarye for studentes after 
theyr studye to fyle their wittes, and alsoe for all Christians that cannot 
synge, to reade the good and godlye storyes "of the lives of Christ his 
apostles.” It is dedicated in Sternhold’s stanza, “To the vertuous and 
godlye learned prynce Edward the Sixth.” As this singular dedication 
contains, not only anecdotes of the author and his work, but of his ma- 
jesty s eminent attention to the study of the scripture, and of his skill 
in playing on the lute, I need not apologise for transcribing a few dull 
slarizas ; especially as they will also serve as a specimen of the poet’s 
native style and manner, uneonfined by the fetters of translation. 
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Your Grace may note, from tyme to tyme. 

That some doth undertake 

Upon the Psalms to write in ryme, * 

The verse plesaunt to make : 

And some doth take in hand to wryto 

Out of the Booke of Kynges; 

Because they se your Grace deiytc 
In suche like godlye thynges®. 

And last of all, I youre poore man, 

Whose doinges are full base, 

Yet glad to do the best I can 

To give unto your Grace, 

Have thought it good now to recyte 
The stories of the Actes 

Even of the Twelve, as Luke doth wry te, 

Of all their worthy factes. 

Unto the text I do not ad, 

Nor nothyng take awaye; 

And though my style be gros and bad, 

Lhe truth perceyve ve 

My eallynge is another waye, 

^ Grace shall herein fynde 

By notes set forth to syngc or playc, 

To recreate the mynde. 

And though they be not curious’’, 

^ for the letter mete ; 
le shall them fynde harmonious, 

And eke pleasaunt and swete. 

A young monarch singing the Acts of the Apostles in , 

tave sdclom Lert, B “ h° 

That such good thynges your Grace might move 
i our J^ute when ye assay e. 

In stede of songes of wanton love, 

These stories then to play. 


“Stemhol'd com- 
posed severtd psalms at first for his own 

or^n ’’ wi ‘0 I’is 

organ. Whicli music king Edward VI 

^metime hearing, for he was a Gentle-* 
PBy-ohamber, was much 
delighted with, them; which occasioned 
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So shall your Grace plese God the lonle 
Iii walkyng in his waye, 

His lawes and statutes to recorde 
In your heart pight and day» 

And eke your realme shall florish styli> 

No good thy nge shall decay e. 

Your subjectes shall with right good will, 

These wordes recorde and saye : 

Thy lyf, O kyng, to us doth shyne. 

As God’s boke doth thee teache ; 

Thou dost us feede with such doctrine 
As Christes elect dyd preache.” 

From this sample of his original vein, my reader will not perhaps 
hastily predetermine, that our author has communicated any consi- 
derable decorations to his Acts of the Apostles in English verse. 
There is as much elegance and animation in the two following initial 
stanzas of the fourteenth chapter, as in any of the whole performance, 
which I shall therefore exhibit : — 

It chaunced in Iconium, 

As they ® oft tymes did use. 

Together they into did come 
The Sinagoge of Jewes ; 


Where they did preache and only seke 
God’s grace them to atcheve ; 
That they so spake to Jew and Greke 
That many did bileve. 


Doctor Tye’s Acts of the Apostles were sung for a time in the 
royal chapel of Edward the Sixth ; but they never became popular^. 
The impropriety of the design, and the impotency of the execution f, 
seem to have been perceived even by his own prejudiced and un dis- 
cerning age. This circumstance, however, had probably the fortunate 


® Apostles. 

* [Nash said, in 3596, ‘‘ Dr. Tye was 
a famous musitian some few years since.” 
See Have with you to Saifron Waldon. — 
Park.] 

f [Warton’s estimate of the musical 
character and merits of Tye’s work is 
altogether erroneouvS. So far from being 
“ unisonous,” it is throughout in four 
partsr nor was ■ this “ the established cha- 
racter of this sort of music” at that time. 
In point of fact it was just the reverse : 
Tallis, Tye, Bird, Farrant were pro- 
found harmonists, and music with them 
constantly assumed a combined and com- 
plicated — never a unisonous character. 
Equally erroneous is it to call the execu- 


tion of the work “ impotent.” Dr. Tye, 
in disclaiming for his performance the 
epithet ‘* curious,” could only mean that 
he had not made it merely a vehicle for 
the display of the intricacies of harmony ; 
for, although much of it is written in sim- 
ple counterpoint, it exhibits frequent in- 
stances of fugue and even of canon. Of 
the latter a very beautiful example will be 
found in the ninth, chapter. And, withal, 
there is such a graceful flow of melody 
pervading the composition, that the mu- 
sician even of the nineteenth century 
listens to it with unabated delight. Much 
of it is worthy, as it is in the style, of its 
author’s, illustrious Italian cotemporary, 
Palestrina.— E.T.] 
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and seasonable effect of turning Tye's musical studies to another and 
amore rational system ; to the composition of words judiciously selected 
from the prose psalms in four or live parts* Before the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth, at a time when the more ornamental and intricate 
music was wanted in our service, he concurred with the celebrated 
Tallis and a few others in setting several anthems, 'which are not only 
jristiy supposed to retain much of the original strain of our ancient 
choral melody before the Reformation, but in respect of harmony, ex- 
pression, contrivance, and. general effect, are allowed to be perfect 
models of the genuine ecclesiastic style. Fuller informs us, that Tye 
was the chief restorer of the loss which the music of the church had 
sustained by the destruction of the monasteries^, Tye also appears to 
have been a translator of Italian. The History of Nastagio and Tra- 
versari translated out of Italian into JEnglish by C. 1\^ perhaps Chri- 
stopher Tye, was printed at London in 1569^ 

It is not my intention to pursue any further the mob of religious 
rhymers, who, from principles of the most unfeigned piety, devoutly 
laboured to darken the lustre, and enervate the force, of the divine 
pages. And perhaps I have been already too prolix in examining a 
species of poetry, if it may be so called, which even impoverishes prose ; 

rather, by mixing the style of prose with verse, and of verse with 
prose, destroys the character and effect of both. But in surveying the 
general course of a species of literature, absurdities as well as excel- 
lencies, the weakness and the vigour of the human mind, must have 
their historian. Nor is it unpleasing to trace and to contemplate those 
strange incongruities, and false ideas of perfection, which at various 
times, either affectation, or caprice, or fashion, or opinion, or prejudice, 
or ignorance, or enthusiasm, present to the conceptions of men, in the 
of truth. 

I must not, however, forget, that king Edward the Sixth is to be 
among the religious poets of his own reign. Fox has published 
his metx’ical instructions concerning the eucharist, addressed to sir An- 
tony Saint Leger. Bale also mentions his comedy called the Whore 
OF Babxlon, which Holland the lieroologist, who perhaps had never 

^ Worthies, ii. 244. Tallis here men- to observe, that John Mardiley, chrk of 
tioned, at the beginning of the reign of the kmg^s Mbit, called SuJ]'olk-hmtsc in 
Elizabeth, and by proper authoritj’’, en~ Southwark, translated twenty- four of Ba- 

ndied the music of Marbeck’s liturgy. vid’s Psalms into English verse, about 
He set to music the ilc 1550. He wrote also Religious Hymns ^ 

Magnificat, Nune dimittis, and other of- Bale, par. post. p. IOC. There is extant 
lices, to which Marbeck had given only his Complaint against the sflff--ncckcd pa- 
the canto firmo, or plain chant. He com- pist in verse, Lond, by T. Reynold, 1548. 
'^osed a new Litany still in use; and im- Svo. and a Short Resytal of ccrtyfiB holie 
the simpler modulation of Mar- dfocifora, against the real presence, co&cteiri 

Suffrages, Kyries after the Com- [metre] by John Mardiley. Lond. 

and other versicles, as they 12mo. See another of his pieces on the 
There are two chants same subject, and in rhyme, presented and 
RxuUemzts, and dedicated to <piecn Elizabeth, MSS. Keg. 
Creed. iTB.xxxvii, The Protector Somerset was 

almost forgot his patron. 
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seen it, and knew not whether it was a play or a ballad, inverse or 
prose> pronounces to be a most elegant performance^. Its elegance, 
with somcj will not perhaps apologise or atone for its subject; and it 
may seem strange, that controversial ribaldry should have been suf- 
fered to enter into the education of a great monarch. But the genius, 
habits, and situation of his age should be considered. The reforma- 
tion was the great political topic of Edward's court. Intricate discus- 
sions in divinity were no longer confined to the schools or the clergy. 
The iiew religion, from its novelty, as well as importance, interested 
every mind, and was almost the sole object of the general attention. 
Men emancipated from the severities of a spiritual tyranny, reflected 
with horror on the slavery they had so long suffered, and with exulta- 
tion on the triumph they had obtained. These feelings were often ex- 
pressed in a strain of enthusiasm. The spirit of innovation which had 
seized the times, often transgressed the bounds of truth. Every change 
of religion is attended with those ebullitions, which growing more mo- 
derate by degrees, afterwards appear eccentric and ridiculous. 

We who live at a distance from this great and national struggle be- 
tween popery and protestantism, when our church has been long and 
peaceably established, and in an age of good sense, of politeness and 
philosophy, are apt to view these effusions of royal piety as weak and 
unworthy the character of a king. But an ostentation of zeal and ex- 
ample in the young Edward, as it was natural, so it was necessary, while 
the reformation was yet immature. It was the duty of his preceptors, 
to impress on his tender years, an abhorrence of the principles of Rome, 
and a predilection to that happy system which now seemed likely to 
prevail. His early diligence, his inclination to letters, and his serious- 
ness of disposition, seconded their active endeavours to cultivate and 
to bias his mind in favour of the new theology, which was now become 
the fashionable knowledge. These and other amiable virtues his co- 
temporaries have given young Edward in an eminent degree. But it 
may be presumed, that the partiality which youth always commands, 
the specious prospects excited by expectation, and the flattering pro- 
mises of religious liberty secured to a distant posterity, have had some 
small share in dictating his panegyric. 

The new settlement of religion, by counteracting inveterate preju- 
dices of the most interesting nature, by throwing the clergy into a state 
of contention, and by disseminating .theological opinions among the 
people, excited so general a ferment, that even the popular ballads and 
the stage, were made the vehicles of the controversy between the papal 
and protestant communions^. 


^ Heroolog. p, 27. [Q,u. whether Hol- 

land might not have mihtakingly read a 
play with the same title published in 1607 
by Decker, and have applauded it as a 
royal production ? — Park.] 


® See instances of rhyming libels al- 
ready given, before the Keformation had 
actually taken place, in the present vo- 
lume, p, 130. et seq^. 


pitFi- 
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Tlie Ballad of Luther, the Pope, a Cardinal, and a Husband- 
man, written in 1550, in defence of the reformation, has some spirit, 
and supi^orts a degree of character in the speakers. There is another 
%vritten about the same time, which is a lively satire on the English 
Bible, the vernacular liturgy, and the book of homilies \ The measure 
of the last is that of Pierce Plowman, with the addition of rlnnne; a 
sort of versification which now was not uncoimnon. 

Strype has printed a poem called the Pore Help^'^', of the year 1550, 
which is a lampoon against the new preachers or gospellers, not very 
elegant in its allusions, and in Skelton's style- The anonymous satirist 
mentions 'with applause 3Iayster Huggarde^ or Miles Hoggard, a shoe- 
maker of London, and who wrote several virulent pamidilets against 
the reformation, which were made important by extorting laboured 
answers from several eminent divines k He also mentions a nobler 
clarlic^ whose learned Balad in defence of the holy Kyrjte had triumphed 
over all the raillery of its numerous opponents K The same industrious 
annalist has also preserved A song mi bishop Latimer^ in the octave 
rhyme, by a poet of the same persuasion^; and in the catalogue of 
modern English prohibited books delivered in 154<2 to the parish priests, 
to the intent that their authors might be discovered and punished, there 
is the Burying of the Mass in English rithme^^^. But it is not my in- 
tention to make a full and formal collection of these fugitive religious 
pasquinades, wdiich died with their respective controversies. 

In the year 1547> a proclamation was published to prohibit preaching. 
This was a temporary expedient to suppress the turbulent harangues of 
the catholic ministers, who still composed no small part of the parochial 
clergy ; for the court of augmentations took care perpetually to supply 
the vacant benefices with the disincorporated monks, in order to exo- 
nerate the exchequer from the payment of their annuities. These men, 
both from inclination and interest, and hoping to restore the church to 
its ancient orthodoxy and opulence, exerted all their powers of decla- 


^ See Percy, Ball. ii. 103. 

^ [My erudite friend Mr. Douce, who is 
supposed to possess the only ancient copy 
of this little libel now remaining, thinks it 
was probably written by Skelton. The fol- 
lowing is its title ; “ A Pore Helpe. 

The bukler and defence 
Of mother holy Kyrke, 

And wepon to drive hence 
A1 that against her wircke.” 

Herbert, in his general history of print- 
ing, has blended this title with the poem 
itself, from which it may suffice to extract 
the passage relating to Miles Hoggard : 

And also Maister Huggarde 
Doth shew c hy mselfe no sluggarde, 
Nor yet no dronken dniggarde. 

But sharpetb up his wyt 
And frameth it so fyt 


These yonkers for to hyt 
And wyll not them permyt 
In errour styll to syt, 

As it maye well speare 

By his clarkcly ans’.vere 

The whiche iutitied is 

Agaynst whatmeaneth this.— Park.'] 

» One of these pieces is, A Cotifuta- 
tion to the answer of a wicked ballad,” 
printed in 1550. Crowley above men- 
tioned wrote “A Confutation of Milos 
Hoggard’s wicked ballad made in' defence 
of the- transubstantiation of the Sacra- 
ment.” Lond. 1548. octavo. 

^ Strype, Eccl. Mem. ii. Append, i. 
p. 34. 

^ Ibid, vol, i. Append, xliv. p. 121. 

Burnet, Hist.'Ilef. vol. i. lice. Num. 
xxvi. p. 257. 
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mation in combating the doctrines of protestantism, and in alienating 
the minds of the people from the new doctrines and reformed rites of 
worship. Being silenced by authority, they had recourse to the stage; 
and from the pulpit removed their polemics to the play-house. Their 
farces became more successful than their sermons. The people flocked 
eagerly to the play-house, when deprived not only of their ancient pa- 
geantries, but of their pastoral discourses, in the church. Archbishop 
Cranmer and the protector Somerset were the chief objects of these 
dramatic invectives^. At length, the same authority which had checked 
the preachers, found it expedient to control the players ; and a new 
prociamation, which I think has not yet appeared in the history of the 
British drama, was promulgated in the following terms » The inquisi- 
tive reader will observe, that from this instrument plays appear to have 
been long before a general and familiar species of entertainment ; that 
they were acted not only in London but in the great towns; that the 
profession of a player, even in our present sense, was common and 
established ; and that these satirical interludes are forbidden only in the 
English tongue. Forasmuch as a great number of those that be 
COMMON PLAYERS of Enterludes and Plates, as well within the 
city of London as elsewhere within the realm, doe for the most part 
play such Enterludes, as contain matter tending to sedition, and 
contemning of sundry good orders and laws; whereupon are grown 
and daily are likely to growe and ensue, much disquiet, division, tu- 
mults and uprores in this realm P: the Kinges Majesty, by the advice 


” Fuller, Cli. Hist. B. vii. Cent. xvi. 
p. 390. 

° Dat. 3. Edw. VI. Aug. 8. 

^ It should, however, be remarked, 
that the reformers had themselves shown 
the way to this sort of abuse long before. 
Bale’s comedy rof The Three Laws, print- 
ed in 1538, is commonly supposed to be 
a Mystery, and merely doctrinal; but it 
is a satirical play against popery, and 
perhaps the first of the kind in our lan- 
guage. I have mentioned it in general 
terms before, under Bale as a poet; but I 
reserved a more particular notice of it for 
this place. [See the present volume, p. 7 8, 
et seq.] It is exceedingly scarce, and has 
this colophon; — “ Thus endeth thys Co-' 
medy concernynge the thre lawes, of Na- 
ture, Moses, and Christ, corrupted by the 
Sodomytes, Pharisees, and Papystes, most 
wycked. Compyled by Johan Bale. 
Anno M. D. xxxviii. And lately im- 
prented per Nlcolaum Bamburgensem.” 
duod. It has these directions about the 
dresses, the first I remember to have seen, 
which show the scope and spirit of the 
piece. Signat. G. The apparellynge of 
the six Vyces or fniytes of lufydelyte. — 
Let Idolatry he docked lyke an olde 
wytche, Sodomy lyke a inoiike of all 


sectes, Ambycyoii lyke a byshop, Cove- 
tousnesse lyke a Pharisee or spyrituaJl 
lawer, False Doctrine lyke a popysh doc- 
tour, and Hypocresy lyke a graye fryre. 
The rest of the partes are easye ynough 
to conjecture.” A scene in the second 
Act is thus opened by Infidelitas.— 
Post ca7itionem, Infidelitas alia wee 
dicat, Orbmus. Omnipotens sempi- 
terne Deus, qui ad imaginem et simili- 
tudinem nostram formasti laicos, da, 
qusesumus, ut sicut eorum sudoribiis vi- 
vimus, ita eorum uxoribus, filiabus, et 
domicellis perpetuo frui mereamur, per 
dominum nostrum Papam.” Bale, a 
clergyman, and at length a bishop in Ire- 
land, ought to have known, that this pro- 
fane and impious parody was more offen- 
sive and injurious to true religion than 
any part of the missal which he means 
to ridicule. Infidelity then begins in 
English verse a conversation with Lex 
Moysis, containing the most low and li- 
centious obscenity, which I am ashamed 
to transcribe, concerning the. words of a 
Latin anteme, between an old fryre, or 
friar, with spectacles onhysnose, and dame 
Isabel an old nun, who crows like a capon. 
This is the most tolerable part of Infi- 
delity’s dialogue. Signat. C. iiij. 
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and consent of Ws dearest uncle Edward duke of Somersetj and the 
rest of his highnesse Privie Councelk straightly chargetli and com- 
mandeth all and everie his Majesties subjects, of wdtatsoever state, 
order, or degree they be, that from the ninth day of this present month 
of August until! the feast of All-saints next comming, they nor any of 
them, openly or secretly play in the English tongue, any kind of 
Enterlude, Play, Dialogue, or other matter set forth in form of 
Play, in anyplace puhlick or private within this realm, upon pain,' 
that whosoever shall flay in English any, such Play, Enterlude, 
Dialogue, or other Matter, shall suffer imprisonment, or otlier 
punishment at the pleasure of his Majestie^iff But when the j^hort 
date of this proclamation expired, the reformers, availing tliemseives of 
the stratagems of an enemy, attacked the papists with their owm wea- 
pons. One of the comedies on the side of the reformation still remains L 
But the writer, while bis own religion from its simple and impalpable 
form was much less .exposed to the ridicule of scenic exhibition, has 
not taken advantage of that opportunity which the papistic ceremonies 
so obviously afforded to burlesque and drollery, from their visible 
pomp, their number, and their absurdities ; nor did he perceive an 
effect which he might have turned to his own use, suggested by the 
practice of his catholic antagonists in the drama, who, by wnj of re- 
commending their own superstitious solemnities, often made them con- 
temptible by theatrical representation. 

This piece is entitled, An ’Enterlude called Lusty Juventus; lively 
describing the Fmiltie of youth: of Nature prone to m/ce: by Grace 
mid Good Councell traynable to vertue^. Tlie author, of whom nothing 
more is known, was one R. Wever, as appears from the colophon : 

Finis, quod R. Wovex\ Imprinted at London in Paules chiu'che yarde 


It was a good world, when we had sech 
wholsome storyes 

Pi*eached in our churche, on sondayes 
and other feryes^. 

With us was it merye 
When we went to Berye^, 

And to our Lady of Grace : 

To the Bloud of Hayles 
Where no good chere fayles, 

And other holye place. 

When the prests myght walke, 

And with yonge wyves talke, 

Then had we chyldren plentye ; 
Then cuckoldes myght leape 
A score on a lieape, 

Now is there not one to. twentye. • 
When the monkes were fatte, Bsc. 

In another place, the old philosophy 
is ridiculed. Signat, E. v. where Hypo- 
crisy says, 


And I wyll rays up in the imyversitees 

The seven sleeiiers there, to advance the 
pope’s decrees ; 

As Dorbel, and Duns, Durande, and 
Thomas of Aquyne, 

The Mastre of Sentens, with Bachon the 
great devyne : 

Henricus de Gandavo : and these shall 
read ad Clanm.f 

Aristotle, and Albert de ucraVis 
erimi : 

W’'ith the commentaryes of Avicen and 
Averoyes, Src. 

^ Fuller, ibid. p. 391. See also Stat. 

2, 3. Edw. VI. A.D. 154S. Gibs. Cod. i. 

p. 2C>i. edit. 1761. 

^ See supr. vol. ii. pp. 23. 523. 536. 

et seq. and Gibs, Cod. L p. 191. edit. 
1761. 

* See Hawkins’s Old Flays, i. p. 135. 


holidays, 


Bury Saint Edmunds. 
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by Abraliam Vele at the signe of the Lambe.” Hypocrisy is its best 
character, who laments the loss of her superstitions to the devil, and 
recites a long catalogue of the trumpery of the popish worship in the 
metre and manner of Skelton K The chapter and verse of Scripture 
are often announced; and in one scene, a personage, called God’s 
^MERCYFULL PROMISES, cites Ezekiel as from the pulpit 

The Lord by his prophet Ezekiel sayeth in this wise playnlye, 

As in the xxiii chapter it doth appere : 
j^e converted^ O ye children^ 

From this interlude we learn, that the young men, which was natu- 
ral, were eager to embrace the new religion, and that the old were un- 
willing to give up those doctrines and modes of worship, to which they 
had been habitually attached, and had paid the most implicit and reve-^ 
rential obedience, from their childhood. To this circumstance the 
devil, who is made to represent Scripture as a novelty,' attributes the 
destruction of his spiritual kingdom. 

The old people would beleve stil in my lawes, 

But the yonger sort lead them a contrary way ; 

They wyll not beleve, they playnly say, 

In old traditions as made by men, 

But they wyll llyve as the Scripture teacheth them.’^ 

The devil then, in order to recover his interest, applies to lus son 
Hypocrisy, who attempts to convert a young man to the ancient faith, 
and says that the Scripture can teach no more than that God is a good 
man^^ a phrase which Shakspeare with great humour has put into the 
mouth of Dogberry ^ But he adds an argument in jest, which the 
papists sometimes seriously used against the protestants, and which, if 
we consider the poet’s ultimate intention, had better been suppressed: — 

The world was never mery, 

Since children were so bolde : 

Now every boy will be a teacher, 

The father a foole, and the chyld a preacher.y 

It was among the reproaches of protestantism, that the inexperienced 
and the unlearned thought themselves at liberty to explain the Scrip- 
tures, and to debate the most abstruse and metaphysical topics of theo- 
logical speculation. The two songs in the character of Youth, at the 
opening and close of this interlude, are flowery and not inelegant®. 


^ From Bale’s Three Lawes above 
mentioned, Sign. B. v. 

Here have I pratye gynnes, 

.Both brouches, beades, and pynnes, 
With soch as the people Wynnes 
Unto idolatryc, &c. 

“ Ibid. p. 159. 


^ Bale’s Three Lawes, p. 133. 

^ Ibid. 141. [This phrase is froni- 
‘‘ Lusty Juventus,” and might even be a 
popular expression prior to that play — 
Ashby.] 

* Much Ado, iii. 8. 
y Bale’s Three Lawes, p. 143. 

® Ibid. p. T21. 153. 
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The protestants continued their plays in Mary’s reign; for Strype 
has exliibited a remonstrance from the Privy-couocii to the lord Pre- 
sident of the North, representing, that certain lewd [ignorant*] 
persons, to the number of six or seven in a company, naming them- 
selves to be servants of sir Fraiincis Lake, and wearing Ids livery or 
badge on their sleeves, have wandered about those iiorth parts, and re- 
presenting certain Plays and Enierlades,” reEecting on her majesty and 
king Philip, and the formalities of the rnass^ These were laiuily- 
minstrelsor players, who were constantly distingiHshed by their master’s 
livery or badge. 

When the English liturgy was restored at the accession of Elizabeth, 
after its suppression under Mary, the papists renewed their hostilities 
from the stage ; and again tried the intelligible mode of attack by 
ballads, farces, and interludes, A new injunction was then necessary, 
and it was again enacted in 1559, that no person, but under heavy 
forfeitures, should abuse the Common Prayer in “ any Entei'ludes, 
Plays, songs or rimes^.” But under Henry the Eighth, so early as the 
year 1542, before the reformation was fixed or even intended on its 
present liberal establishment, yet when men had begun to discern and 
to reprobate many of the impostures of popery, it became an object of 
the legislature to curb the bold and seditious spirit of popular poetry. 
No sooner were the Scriptures translated and permitted in Eiiglisli, 
than they were brought upon the stage : tliey were not only misinter- 
preted and misunderstood by the multitude, but profaned or burlesqued 
in comedies and mummeries. Effectually to restrain these abuses, 
Henry, who loved to create a subject for persecution, who commonly 
proceeded to disannul what he had just confirmed, and who found that 
a freedom of inquiry tended to shake his ecclesiastical supremacy, 
framed a law, that not only Tyndale’s English Bible, and all the print- 
ed English commentaries, expositions, annotations, defences, replies, 
and sermons, whether orthodox or heretical, which it had occasioned, 
should be utterly abolished; but that the kingdom should also be 
purged and cleansed of all religious plays, interludes, rhymes, ballads, 
and songs, which are pestiferous and fioysome to the peace of 

the church‘d, • 

Henry appears to have been piqued as an author and a theologist in 


* [So in Puttenham's Arte of i’oosie, 
making the lewd well learned " — Pakk.] 
^ Eccl. Mem. hi. Append, lii. p. 185, 
Dat. 1556. Sir Francis Lake is ordered 
to correct his servants so offending. 

. One Henry Nicholas a native of Am- 
sterdam, who imported his own transla- 
tions of many enthusiastic German books 
into England, about the year 1550, trans- 
lated and published, ^*CoMOEDiA,a worke 
in rhyme, conteyning an interlude of 
Myndes witnessing man’s fall from God 
and Cry St, set forth by H. N. and by him 


newly perused and amended. Translated 
out of base Almayne into Englysh.” 
Without date, in duoclecitno. It seems 
to have been printed abroad. Our author 
was the founder of one of the nittnerous 
offsets of calvinistic fanaticism, culled the 
Family of Love. 

^ Ann. i. Eliz. 

® Stat. Ann. 34, 35. Henr. YIH. cap. i, 
Tyndale’s Bible was printed at Paris 1536. 
[I know not of any such. Mr. Warton 
must mean Mathews’s in 1537 . — IIkil- 

BEIIT.] 
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I 



adding tlie clause concerning Iiis own Institution of a Christian 
MAN, which had been treated with the sanae sort of ridicule. Yet 
under the general injunction of suppressing all English books on reli- 
gious subjects, he formally excepts, among others, some not properly 
belonging to that class, such as the Canterbury Tales, the works of 
Chaucer and Gower, Ghronicles, and Stories of mens lives'^. 
There is also an exception added about plays, and those only are allow- 
ed which were called Moralities, or perhaps interludes of real cha- 
racter and action, for the rebuking and reproaching of vices and the 
setting forth of virtue.” Mysteries are totally rejected®. The re- 
servations which follow, concerning the use of a corrected English 
Bible, which was permitted, are curious for their quaint partiality, and 
they show the embarrassment of administration, in the difficult business 
of confining that benefit to a few, from which all might reap advan- 
tage, but which threatened to become a general evil, without some de- 
grees of restriction. It is absolutely forbidden to be read or expound- 
ed in the church. The lord chancellor, the speaker of the house of 
commons, captaines of the wars^ justices of the peace, and recorders of 
cities, may quote passages to enforce their public harangues, as has 
been accustomed, A nobleman or gentleman may read it, in his house, 
orchards, or garden, yet quietly, and without disturbance of good 
order.” A merchant also may read it to himself privately. But the 
cCmmon people, who had already abused this liberty to the purpose of 
division and dissensions, and under the denomination of 'loomen, arti- 
ficers, apprentices, journeymen, and servingmen, are to be punished 
with one month’s imprisonment, as often as they are detected in read- 
ing the Bible either privately or openly. 

It should be observed, that few of these had now learned to read. 
But such was the privilege of peerage, that ladies of quality might read 
^‘to themselves and alone, and not to others,” any chapter either in the 
Old or New Testament^. This has the air of a sumptuary law, which 
indulges the nobility with many superb articles of finery, that are inter- 
dicted to those of inferior degree Undoubtedly the duchesses and 
countesses of this age, if not from principles of p>iety, at least from mo- 

<*Stat.Ann. 34, 35. Henr.VlII. Artic.vli. A canon residentiary is to have a swan 

® Ibid. Artie, ix. only on a Sunday ; a rector of sixteen 

^ Ibid. Artie, x. seq. marks, only three blackbirds in a week. 

® And of an old Dietarie for the See a similar instrument, Strype’s Parker, 
CiiERGY, I think by archbishop Cranmer, Append, p. 65. 

in which an archbishop is allowed to have In the British Museum, there is a beau- 
two swans or two capons in a dish, a hi- tiful manuscript on vellum of a French 
shop two ; an archbishop six blackbirds translation of the Bible, which was found 

at once, a bishop five, a dean four, an in the tent of king John, king of France, 

archdeacon two. If a dean has four dishes after the battle' of Poictiers. Perhaps his 
in his first course, he is not afterwards to majesty possessed this book on the plan of 
have custards or fritters. An archbishop an exclusive royal right, [As perhaps 
may have six snipes, an archdeacon only there were few such copies in that great 

two. Rabbits, larks, pheasants, and par- kingdom, and very little spirit of reading 

tridges, are allowed in these proportions. in the laity.— -Ashby.] 
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ARTHUR KELTON. 


[sect, xlvii. 


tives of curiosity, became eager to read a book ^yiueh was made inac- 
cessible to three parts of the nation. But the partial distribution of a 
treasure to which all had a right could not long remain. This \yas a 
MANNA to be gathered hy every man. The claim of tlic people was too 
powerful to be overruled by the bigotry, the prejudice, or the caprice 
of Henry. 

I must add here, in reference to my general subject, that the trans- 
lation of the Bible, which in the reign of Edward the Sixth was ad- 
mitted into the churches, is supposed to have fixed our language. It 
certainly has transmitted and perpetuated many ancient words -which 
would otherwise • have been obsolete or unintelligible. I have never 
seen it remarked, that at the same time this translation contributed to 
enrich our native English at an early period, by importing and fami- 
liarising many Latin words 

These were suggested by the Latin vulgate, which was used as a 
medium by the translators. Some of these, however, now interwoven 
into our common speech, could not have been understood by many 
readers even above the rank of the vulgar, when the Bible first appeared 
in English. Bishop Gardiner had therefore much less reason than we 
now imagine, for complaining of the too gr(^at clearness of the trans- 
lation, wlieu with an insidious view of keeping the people in their an- 
cient ignorance, lie proposed, that instead of always using English 
phrases, many Latin words should still bo preserved, because they con- 
tained an inherent significance and a genuine dignity, to which the 
common tongue afforded no correspondent expressions of sufficient 
energy*. 

To the reign of Ed^vard the Sixth belongs Arthur Kelton, a native 
of Shroi)shire or Wales.- He -wrote the Cronicle of the Brutes in 
English verse. It is dedicated to the young king, who seems to have 
been the general patron ; and was printed in 1547*% Wood allows that 


^ More particularly in the Latin deri- 
vative substantives, such as, divinaticn, 
perditmif adoptwi, manifestationf eoiiso- 
lation, contribution, admbnsiration, con,” 
summation, reconciliation, operation, coni” 
munictttion, retribution, preparation, im- 
mortality, principality, &c. &c, and in 
other frustrate, inexensahh, trans- 
Jlgure, concupiscence, &c. &c. 

^ Such as, idololatria, coniritus, holo- 
causia, sacramentum, elementa, humilUas, 
sdtisf actio, ceremonia, ahsohitio, myste- 
riim, penitentia, &c. See Gardiner’s pro- 
posals in Burnet, Hist Eef. vol. i. B. iii. 
p, 3 1 5. And Fuller, Ch. Hist; B, v. Cent, 
xvi, p. 238. 

^ Lend. Octavo, [16mo,] Pr. ‘‘ In the 
golden time when all things.’” 

[Herbert, who possessed a copy of the 
hook, has thus imparted the title : ** A 
Chronycle with a genealogie declaryng 


that the Brittons and Welshmen are line- 
allye dyscended from Brute. Kewley and 
very wittely compyled in metre.’^ Imp. 
by Richard Grafton. It appears to have 
been written (he adds) in the time of king 
Henry VIII., hut he dying before it was 
printed, the author then dedicated it to 
king Edvt-ard VI, Typ. Ant i. 523. 
Richard Harvey, the brother of Gabriel, 
published a prose tract in 1503, entitled 
**PhiladeIphus, or a defence of Brutes 
and the Brutans history,” but of Arthur 
Kelton’s work no notice is taken. It opens 
with a personal invective against Bucha- 
nan for his rejection of the Brute tradi- 
tion, proceeds with an affected division of 
his subject into three portions, which he 
terms Anthropology, Chronology and To- 
pography, and concludes with three sar- 
castic ^‘supposes of a student concerning 
Historic.” The tract is pompous, pedantic 



.;SECT. XLVII.] . . FIRST DRINKINO BALLAD, 1^9 

lie was an able antiquary ; but laments, tliat he being withall poetically 
given, must forsooth w^ and publish his lucubrations in verse; 
whereby, for rhime’s sake, many material matters, and the due timing 
of them, are omitted, and so consequently rejected by historians and 
antiquarians Yet he has not supplied his want of genealogical and 
historical precision with those strokes of poetry which his subject sug- 
gested ; nor has his imagination been any impediment to his accuracy- 
At the end of his Cronicle is the Genealog-y of the Brutes, in 
which the pedigree of king Edward the Sixth is lineally drawn through 
thirty-two generations, from Osiris the first king of Egypt- Here too 
Wood reproaches our author for his ignorance in genealogy. But in an 
heraldic inquiry, so difficult and so new, many mistakes are pardonable. 
It is extraordinary that a Welshman should have carried his genealo- 
gical researches into Egypt, or rather should have wished to prove that 
Edward was descended from Osiris : but this was with a design to show, 
that the Egyptian monarch was the original progenitor of Brutus, the 
undoubted founder of Edward’s family. Bale says that he wrote, and 
dedicated to sir William Herbert, afterwards earl of Pembroke, a most 
elegant poetical panegyric on the Cambro-Britons”^. But Bale’s praises 
and censures are always regulated according to the religion of his 
authors. 

The first Chanson a boire, or Drinking-ballad, of any merit, 
in our language, appeared in the year 1551 It has a vein of ease 
and humour, which we should not expect to have been inspired by the 
simple beverage of those times. I believe I shall not tire my reader 
by giving it at length ; and am only afraid that in this specimen the 
transition will be thought too violent from the poetry of the puritans 
to a convivial and ungodlie ballad. 

I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good ; 

But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood". 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I nothing am a colde ; 

I stuffe my skin so full within, 

Of joly goode ale and olde. 

and silly. Warner, in his Aibion^s En- book, which contains a breviate of the 
gland, 1586, traces the genealogy of Brute history of jEneas to the birth of his grande 

(the conqueror of this island, which from son Brutus. I do not observe, however, 

him “ had Brutaine unto name”) through that any reference is made by him to Ar- 
al! the wild fictions of mythology and al- thur Kelton. — Park.] 
legory up to antediluvian origin, making ^ Ath. Oxon. i. 73. 
him at once the grandson of JEneas, and Bale, xi. 97, 

calculating his descent to be thrice five * [Corrected by Ritson to the year 1575. 
degrees from Noah, and four times six — Park.] 

from Adam. W arner’s Chronicle is in "a monk., 
metre,- except an addition to his second 




GURTON S NEEJDLE* INSECT. XLVi I 

JBacke and side go hare, go bare, 

Booth foot and hand go colde^ 

But, belly, God send thee good ale inoughe, 

Whether it he new or aide ! 

I love no rost, but a niit-browne toste. 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 

Moche bread I noght desire. 

No frost, no snow, no winde, I trowe, 

Can hurt me if I wolde, 

I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt 
good ale and olde. 

Bache and side, &e. 

And Tib my wife, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seeke. 

Full oft drinkes shee, till ye may see 

The teares run downe her cheeke. 

Then doth she trowle to me the bowle 
Even as a mault-worm sholde ; 

And% saith, « Sweet heart, I tooke my part 
Of this joly good ale and oldef’ 

Bache and side, See, 

Now let them drinke, till they nod and winke. 

Even as good fellows should do ; 

They shall not misse to have the blisse 
Good ale doth bringe men to. 

And ^1 goode sowles that have scoured bowles, 

Or have them lustely trolde, 

God save the lives of them and their wives, 

Whether they be yong or olde ! 

Bache and side. See, 

Christ’s College in Camhririo.^ f ^ afterw'ards acted at 

to have been written « by Mr 's c 

dU^Unb.*., ^ J, The rb,fCX!2‘tf 


’ having drunk, she says.: 

On the authority of MSS. Oidys. A 

valuable black-letter cop-y, in the lasses^ 

uriL,i u -P it was 

—TmoN^] printed till 1575. 


v.!- n' : unginai Head, of whom 

at Cambridge, Mr. Steevens had a p a e 

iinpresS 

^ <^®stroyed.— P ark.-] 

^ See supr. vol. jj. p. 523 . 
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jocularity which sometimes rises above buffoonery, but is often disgraced 
by lowness of incident'^. Yet in a more polished age he would have 
chosen, nor would he perhaps have disgraced, a better subject. It has 
been thought surprising that a learned audience could have endured 
some of these indelicate scenes. But the established festivities of scho- 
lars were gross, and agreeable to their general habits ; nor was learning 
in that age always accompanied by gentleness of manners. When the 
sermons of Hugh Latimer were in vogue at court, the university might 
be justified in applauding Gammer Gurton’s NEEDLEf 


SECTION XLVIIL 


Reign of queen Mary. Mirrour for Magistrates* Its inventor^ Sack- 
ville lord JBuckhurst* His life* Mirrour for Magistrates continued 
by Saldwyn and Ferrers. Its plan and stories. 

True genius, unseduced by the cabals and unalarmed by the dangers 
of faction, defies or neglects those events which destroy the peace of 
mankind, and often exerts its operations amidst the most violent com- 
motions of a state. Without patronage and without readers, I may add 
without models, the earlier Italian writers, while their country was shook 
by the intestine tumults of the Guelfes and Guibelines, continued to 
produce original compositions both in prose and verse, which yet stand 
unrivalled. The age of Pericles and of the Peloponnesian war was the 
same. Careless of those who governed or disturbed the world, and su- 
perior to the calamities of a C|uarrel in which two mighty leaders con- 
tended Tor the prize of universal dominion, Lucretius wrote his sublime 
didactic poem on the system of nature, Virgil his bucolics, and Cicero 
his books of philosophy. The proscriptions of Augustus did not pre- 
vent the progress of the Roman literature. 

In the turbulent and unpropitious reign of queen Mary, when con- 
troversy was no longer confined to speculation, and a spiritual warfare 
polluted every part of England with murthers mox'e atrocious than the 
slaughters of the most bloody civil contest, a poem was planned, al- 
though not fully completed, which illuminates with ho common lustre 
that interval of darkness, which occupies the annals of English poetry 
from Surrey to Spenser, entitled, A Mirrour for Magistrates :j:. 


^ [Perhaps, as they were in general 
graver at Cambridge than at the inns of 
court, when they did unbend, they were 
more apt to exceed. — Ashby.] 

f [And yet, as Mr. Ashby suggests, if 
Wilson, who wrote the judicious treatise 
on Rhetoric in 1553, and himself a dean, 
could pronounce Hugh Latimer, “ the fa • 


ther ofall preachers’^ (vid. infra, Sect. LV,} 
why might not the court approve? — P akk. 

X [A new edition of the Mirrour for' 
Magistrates, printed from that of 1587, 
and collated with those of 1559, 15G3, 
1571, 1575, 1578 and 1610, appeared in 
1815 under the editorship of Mr. liasle- 
wood.— -Price.] 
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M one were coBceraed in the esecBiion of this piece ; 

but its primary inventor, and most distinguished contributor, was Tho^ 
mas Sackviile the first lord Buckhurst, and first earl of Dorset. Much 
about the same period, the same author wrote the first genuine English 
tragedy, which I shall consider in its proper plaCe. 

Sackviile was born at Buckhurst, a principal seat of his ancient and 
illustrious family in the parish of Withiam in Sussex- His birth is 
placed, but with evident inaccuracy, under the year 15S6^.: at least it 
should be placed six years before- Discovering a vigorous understand- 
ing in his childhood, from a domestic tuition he was removed, as it may 
reasonably be conjectured, to Hart-hall, now tlertford-eoilege, in Ox- 
ford. But he appears to have been a master of arts at Cambxudge^- 
At both univex'sities he became celebrated as a Latin and English poet; 
and he carried his love of poetry, which he seems to have almost solely 
cultivated, to the Inner Temple. It was now fashionable for every young 
man of fortune, before he began his travels, or was admitted into par- 
liament, to be initiated in the study of the law. But instead of pur- 
suing a science, which could not be his profession, and which was un- 
accommodated to the bias of his genius, he betrayed his predilection 
to a more pleasing species of literature, by composing the tragedy just 
mentioned, for the entertainment and honour of his fellow-students. 
His high birth, however, and ample patrimony soon advanced him to 
more important situations and employments. His eminent accomplish- 
ments and abilities having acquired the confidence and esteem of queen 
Elizabeth, the poet was soon lost in the statesman, and negotiations 
and embassies extinguished the milder ambitions of the ingenuous 
Muse. Yet it should be remembered, that he was uncorrupted amidst 
the intrigues of an artful court, that in the character of a first minister 
he preserved the integrity of a private man, and that Ms family refused 
the offer of an apology to his memory, when it was insulted by the ma- 
licious insinuations of a rival party. Nor is it foreign to our purpose 
to remark, that his original elegance and brilliancy of mind sometimes 
broke forth in the exercise of his more formal political functions- He 
was frequently disgusted at the pedantry and official barbarity of style, 
with wffiich the public letters and instruments were usually framed : and 
Naunton relates, that his ‘^secretaries had difficulty to please him, he 
was so facete and choice in his style Even in the decisions and 
pleadings of that rigid tribunal the star-chamber, which was never 
esteemed the school of rhetoric, he practised and encouraged an unac- 
customed strain of eloquent and graceful oratory ; on which account, 
says Lloyd, “ so flowing was his invention, that he was called the star- 
chamber bell‘d/' After he was made a peer by the title of Lord Buck- 

® Archbishop Abbot, in Saclcyille^s fu- ^ Wood,' Ath. Oxon. i. F. 767. 

neral-sennon, says he was aged 7 2 when be ® Fragm. Regal, p. 7 0. 

died, in the year 1608. If so, he was not Lloyd’s Worthies, p. 678. 

20 years of age when he wrote Gorboduc, 
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hurst, and had succeeded to a most extensive inheritance, and was now 
discharging the business of an envoy to Paris, he found time to prefix 
a Latin epistle to Gierke’s Latin translation of Castilio’s Courtier, 
printed at London in 1571, which is not an unworthy recommendation 
of a treatise remarkable for its polite Latinity. It was either because 
his mistress Elizabeth paid a sincere compliment to his singular learn- 
ing and fidelity, or because she was willing to indulge an atFected fit of 
indignation against the object of her capricious passion, that when Sack- 
ville, in 1591, was a candidate for the chancellorship of the university 
of Oxford, she condescended earnestly to solicit the university in his fa- 
vour, and in opposition to his competitor the earl of Essex. At least 
she appears to have approved the choice, for her majesty soon after- 
wards visited Oxford, where she was entertained by the new chancellor 
with splendid banquets and much solid erudition. It is neither my de- 
sign nor my province, to develop the profound policy with which he 
conducted a peace with Spain, the address with which he penetrated or 
baffled the machinations of Essex, and the circumspection and success 
with w'hich he managed the treasury of two opulent sovereigns. I re- 
turn to Sackville as a poet, and to the history of the Mirrour of 
Magistrates®. 

About the year 1557, he formed the plan of a poem, in which all the 
illustrious but unfortunate characters of the English history, from the 
conquest to the end of the fourteenth century, were to pass in review 
before the poet, who descends like Dante into the infernal region, and 
is conducted by Sorrow. Although a descent into hell had been sug- 
gested by other poets, the application of such a fiction to the present 
design is a conspicuous proof of genius and even of invention. Every 
personage was to recite his own misfortunes in a separate soliloquy*. 
But Sackville had leisure only to finish a poetical preface called an In- 
duction, and one legend, which is the life of Henry Stafford duke of 
Buckingham. Relinquishing therefore the design abruptly, and hastily 
adapting the close of his Induction to the appearance of Buckingham, 
the only story he had yet written, and which was to have been the last 
in his series, he recommended the completion of the whole to Richard 
Bald wyne and George Ferrers. 

Baldwyne seems to have been graduated at Oxford about the year 
1532. He was an ecclesiastic, and engaged in the education of youth f. 
I have already mentioned his metrical version of Solomon’s Song, 

*{• {He furtlier appears to have been 
one of those scholars who followed print- 
ing, in order to forward the reformation, 
and in 1549 styled himself “ w 

Edward Whitchurch/’ Vid. supr. p. 159. 
Herbert, however, who thinks he assumed 
that modest appellation as corrector of the 
press, says y He appears afterwards to have 
qualified, himself for a compositor/’ T y- 
pog. Ant. p. 551.— Pasik.] 


® Many of his Letters are in the Cabala. 
And in the university register at Oxford, 
(Mar. 21, 1591,) see his Letter about the 
Habits. See also Howard’s Coll. p. 297. 
* [And Sackville was to have written 
all the Tragedies” in this metrical mir- 
ror, from William the Conqueror to the 
Duke of Buckingham. See fol. 107 in 
edit. 1575, and fol. 205 in edit. 1587. — 
Paek.] 
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dedicated to king Edward the Sixth^. His patron was Henry lord 
Stafford^, 

George Fen'ers, a man of superior rank^ was born at Saint Albans? 
educated at Oxford, and a student of Lincoln’s-inn. Leland, who has 
given him a place in his Encomia, informs us, that he was patronised 
by lord Cromwell A He was in parliament under Henry the Eighth ; 
and, in 1542, imprisoned by that whimsical tyrant, perhaps very un- 
justly, and for some cabal now not exactly known. About the same 
time, in his juridical capacity, he translated the Magna Charta from 
French into Latin and English, with some other statutes of England^ 
In a scarce book, William Patten’s Expedition into Scotlande of the 
7?iost wooTtliely fortunate prince Edtmrd duke of Somerset^ printed at 
London in 1548'j, and partly incorporated into Hollinshed’s history, it 
appears from the following passage that he was of the suite of the pro- 
tector Somerset : George Ferrers a gentleman of my lord Protectors, 
and’ one of the commissioners of the carriage of this army.” He is said 
to have compiled the history of queen Mary’s reign, which makes apart 
of Grafton’s Chronicle^ He was a composer almost by profession 
of occasional interludes for the diversion of the court: and in 1553, 
being then a member of Lincoln’s-inn, he bore the office of Lord or 
Misrule at the royal palace of Greenwich during the twelve days of 
Christmas; Stowe says, “ George Ferrers gentleman of Lincolns-inn, 
being lord of the disportes all the 12 days of Christmas anno mdliii^, 
at Greenwich: who so pleasantly and wisely behaved himself, that the 
king had great delight in his pasty mes“^.” No common talents were 
required for these festivities. Bale says that he wrote some rhymes, 
rliytlmos aliquot^. He died at Flamstead in Hertfordshire in 1579, 
Wood’s account of George Ferrers, our author, who, misled by Pattern 
ham the author of the Arte of English Poesie, has confounded him 
with Edward Ferrers a writer of plays, is full of mistakes and incon- 
sistencies Our author wrote the epitaph of his friend Thomas Phayer, 


^ See siipr. p. 159. 

Ut infr. He wrote also Three booJces 
of Moral Philosophy, and The Lives and 
Sayings of Philosophers, Emperors, Kings, 
etc, dedicated to lord Stafford, often 
printed at London in quarto. Altered by- 
Thomas Palfreyman, Lend. 1608. 12ino. 
Also, StmiUes and Proverbs \ and The 
Use of Adagies. Bale says that he wrote 
‘^Comoedias etiam aliquot.’* pag. 108. 
[He was appointed to set forth a play 
before the king in the year 1552-8.’* See 
Mr. Chahners’s Apology for the believers 
In the Shakspeare papers. — Price.] 
f Fob 66. 

* For Robert Redman. No date. After 
1540, At the end he is called George 
Ferrerz. In duodecimo. Redman printed 
Magna Charta in French, 1529. Duo- 
dedm. oblong. 


1 Dedicated to sir William Paget. Duo- 
decimo. [And reprinted at Edinbui'gh in 
1798, in a quarto volume entitled Frag- 
ments of Scottish History. — Price.] Com- 
pare Leland, ut supr. fol. 66. 

^ Stowe, Chron. p. 682. 

^ Hoilinshed says 1552. fol. 1067, 

. Chron. p. 608, [See supr. voi. ii. 
p. 525.] 

” p. 108. Script. Nostiv Temp. 

° Ath. Oxon. i. 198. The same mis' 
take is in Meres’s Wits Treasury, printed 
in 159S. In reciting the dramatic poets 
of those times he says, “Maister Edward 
Ferris the authoiir of tlie Mirrour for Ma- 
gistrates.” fol. 282. [340 of the new edi- 

tion, where Mr. Bliss observes, ‘‘there 
seems to be no good reason for supposing 
that such an author as Edward Ferrers 
ever existed.” Vid. infra, Sect, lii. sub 
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the old traBslator of the Eneid into English verse, who died in 1560, and 
is buried in the church of Kilgarran in Pembrokeshire. 

Baidwyne and Ferrers, perhaps deterred bj the greatness of the at- 
tempt, did not attend to the series prescribed by Sackville; but in- 
viting some others to their assistance, among; which are Churchyard 
and Phayer, chose such lives from the newly published chronicles of 
Fabyan and Hall, as seemed to display the most affecting catastrophes, 
and which very probably were pointed out by Sackville. The civil 
wars of York and Lancaster, which Hall had compiled with a la- 
borious investigation of the subject, appear to have been their chief 
resourceP. 

These legends with their authors, including Sackville's part, are as 
follows. Robert Tresilian chief justice of England, in 1388, by Fer- 
rers. The two Mortimers, surnamed Roger, in 1329 and 1387, by 
Baidwyne [Cavyll], Thomas of Woodstock duke of Gloucester, uncle 
to Richard the Second, murdered in 1397, by Ferrers. Lord Mow- 
bray, preferred and banished by the same king in 1398, by Church- 
yard [Chaloner]. King Richard the Second, deposed in 1399, by 
Baidwyne [Ferrers] . Owen Glendour, the pretended prince of Wales, 
starved to death in 1401, bj^ Phaer. Henry Percy earl of Northum- 
berland, executed at York in 1407, by Baidwyne. Richard Planta- 
genet earl of Cambridge, executed at Southampton in 1415, by Baid- 
wyne. Thomas Montague earl of Salisbury, in 1428, by Baidwyne. 
James the First of Scotland, by Baidwyne. William de la Poole duke of 
Suffolk, banished for destroying Humphry duke of Gloucester in 1450, 
by Baidwyne. Jack Cade the rebel in 1450, by Baidwyne. Richard 
Plantagenet duke of Yorke, and his son the earl of Rutland, killed in 
1460, by Baidwyne. Lord Clifford, in 1461, by Baidwyne. Tiptoft earl 
of Worcester, in 1470, by Baidwyne. Richard Nevil earl of Warwick, 
and his brother John lord Montacute, killed in the battle of Barnet, 1471, 
by Baidwyne. King Henry the Sixth murthered in the Tower of Lon- 
don, in 1471, by Baidwyne. George Plantagenet, third son of the duke 
of York, murthered by his brother Richard in 1478, by Baidwyne. 
Edward the Fourth, who died suddenly in 1483, by Skelton^. Sir 
Anthony Woodville, lord Rivers and Scales, governor of prince Edward, 

fin. where Warton has maintained the ousadventuj'e of'KiGhdLvd.VQn'u and others 
same opinion. — Price.] None of his w}iGU7idertooke to rowe from Tower wharf e 

plays, which, Puttenham says, "were toBristoweinasmaUwherry-hoate^ljondi* 
wn-itten with much skill raid magnificence 1590. 4to. I believe the names of ail three 
in his meter, and wherein the king had so should be written Ferrers. 
much good recreation that he had thereby flail’s Uuio7i of the two noble aiid ll- 

many good rewards,” are now remaining, lustrious families of Yorke and La?icaster 
and, as 1 suppose, were never printed. He was printed at London, for Berthelette, 

died, and was buried in the church of Ba- 1542. fol. Continued by Grafton the 

desley-Ciinton in Warwickshire, 1564. printer, from Hall’s manuscripts, Loud, 
He was of Warwickshire, and educated 1548. fob 

at Oxford. See Philips’s Theatr. Poet. ^ Printed in his Works. But ilteve is 

p..221. Stippl. Loud. 1674. 12rao. An- an old edition of this piece alone, without 
other Ferris [Richard] wrote The danger- date, in duodecimo. 
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murtliered with his nephew lord Gray in U83, by Baldwyne^*- Lord 
Hastings betrayed by Catesby, and furthered in the Tower by Richard 
duke of Gloucester, in 1483 Sackville’ s Induction. Sackville’s Duke 
of Buckingham. Collingbourne, executed for making a foolish 

rhyme, by Baldwyne. ‘Richard duke of Gloucester, slain in Bosworth 
field by Henry the Seventh, in 1485, by Francis Seagers*. Jane Shore, 
by Churchyards Edmund duke of Somerset, killed in the first battle of 
Saint Albans in 1454, by Ferrers. Michael Joseph the blacksmith and 
lord Audely, in 1496, by Cavyl, 

It was injudicious to choose so many stories which were then recent. 
Most of these events were at that time too well known to become the 
proper subject of poetry, and must have lost much of their solemnity 
by their notoriety. But Shakspeare has been guilty of the same fault. 
The objection, however, is now worn away, and age has given a dig- 
nity to familiar circumstances. 

This collection, or set of poems, was printed in quarto, in 1559, with 
the following title: — “A Myrrovre for Magistrates, Wherein 
may be seen by example of others, with how greuous plages vices are 
punished, and howe frayl and vnstable worldly prosperitie is founde, 
euen of those whom Fortvne seemeth most highly to favour. Felix 
quern faciunt alienapericula cautum. Anno 1559. Londini, inaedibus 
Thomse Marsh e.’’ A Mirrour was a favorite title of a book, especially 
among the old French writers^. Some anecdotes of the publication 
maybe collected from Baldwyne's Dedication to the Nobilitie, 
prefixed- “ The wurke was begun and parte of it prynted in Queene 
Maries tyme, but hyndred by the Lord Chaneellour that then was'^ : 
nevertheles, through the meanes of my lorde Stafford^, the fyrst parte 
was licenced, and imprynted the fyrst year of the raygne of this our 

The Seconde Parte begins with this JfzrozV de PAme pecheresse, 1531. 

Life. 1598. — Park.] 

* Subscribed in Niccols 's edition, “Afos- '‘' This chancellor must have been 

/cr B-” that is, John Dolman. It was in- bishop Gardiner. [Herbert disproves 

tended to introduce here The two Princes this, byremarking, that Gardiner died 

niurthered in the Tower, “by the lord November 13, 1555; and Sackviile form- 
Vaulx, who undertooke to penne it, says ed the plan of this book in 1557 (see 

Baldwyne, but what he hath done therein p. 183). Dr. Heath, archbishop of York, 

I am not certaine.'' fol, cxiiii. b. Dolman succeeded him in the chancellorship on 
above mentioned was of the Middle Tem- the new year’s day following. — Park.] 
pie. He translated into English Tully’s * I-Ienry lord Stafford, son and heir of 
Tusculane Q.uestions, dedicated to Jewel Edward last duke of Buckingham, a 
bishop of Salisbury, and printed in 1561, , scholar and a writer. See Wood, Ath. 

duodecimo. Oxon. i. 108. One of his books is dedi- 

* A translator of the Psalms, see supr. cated to the Protector Somerset Aubrey 

P* D50. gives us a rhyming epitaph in Howard’s 

” In the Prologue which follows, Bald- chapel in Lambeth church, written by 
wyne says, he was “exhorted to procure this nobleman to his sister the duchess of 
Maister Churchyarde to undertake and to Norfolk. Surrey, vol. v. p. 236. It is 
penne as many more of the remaynder, as subscribed “ by thv most bounden bro- 
myght be atfayned,” &c. fol. clvi. a. ther Henry lord Stafford.” Bale says 

* [In the British Museum occur — that he was “ vir multarum rerum ac 

Miroir des Pecheurs, en vers, 1468. disciplinarum notitia ornatus,” and that 

Miroir de la Redemption humaine, 1482.,, he died in 1558, par. post 1 12. 
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most noble and vertuoiis qmene'^y and dedicated then to your honours 
with this preface* Since whych time, although I have been called to 
another trade of lyfe, yet my good lord Stafford hath not ceassed to call 
upon me to publyslie so much as I had gotten at other mens hands, so 
that through his lordshyppes earnest meanes I have now also set furth 
another parte, contejmingi as little of myne owne as the fyrst parte 
doth of other mens V 

The plan was confessedly borrowed from Boccace^s De Casibus 
Principum, a book translated, as we have seen, by Lydgate, but which 
never was popular, because it had no English examples. But Bald- 
wyne’s scope and conduct, with respect to this and other circumstances, 
will best appear from his Preface, which cannot easily be found, and 
which I shall therefore insert at large. When the printer bad pur- 
posed with himselfe to printe Lydgate's translation of Bochas of the 
Fall of Princes, and had made pryvye thertomany both honourable 
and worshipfull, he was counsayled by dyvers of them, to procure to 
have the story contynewed from where as Bochas left, unto this present 
time ; chiefly of such as Fortune had dalyed with in this ylande. — 
Which advyse lyked him so well, that he requyred me to take paines 
therin. But because it was a matter passyng my wit and skyil, and 
more thankles than gaineful to meddle in, I refused utterly to under- 
take it, except I might have the help of suche, as in wit were, apte, in 
learnyng allowed, and in judgement and estymacyon able to wield and 
furnysh so weighty an enterpryse, thinkyng even so to shift my handes. 
But he, earnest and diligent in his affayres, procured Atlas to set under 
his shoulder. For shortly after, divers learned men, whose manye 
giftes nede fewe prayses, consented to take upon them parte of the 
travayle* And when certaine of them, to the numbre of seven, were 
through a general assent at an appoynted tyme and place gathered 
together to devyse thereupon, I resorted unto them, bearing with me 
the booke of Bochas translated by Dan Lidgate, for the better observa- 
tion of his order. Which although we liked wel, yet would it not 
conveniently serve, seeing that both Bochas and Lidgate were dead ; 
neither were there any alive that meddled with like argument, to whom 
the Unfortunate might make their mohe. To make therefore a state 
mete for the matter, they all agreed that I should usurpe Bochas 
rowme, and the wretched Princes complayne unto me ; and take 
upon themselves every man for his parte to be sundry personages, and 
in their behalfes to bewaile unto me their greevous chances, heavy e 
destinies, and wofull misfortunes. This done, we opened such bookes 
of Cronicles as we had there present. And maister Ferrers, after he 
had found where Bochas left, which was about the ende of Kinge Ed- 
ward the Thirdes raigne, to begin the matter sayde thus. 

^ Elizabetli* lowing extract from Baldwyne’s preface, 

““ Signal. C. ii. [Mr. Hasknvood re- are taken from the edition of 1503, — > 
marks, that this dedication and the fol- Piuce.] 
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^ I niarvayle what Bochas meaneth? to forget among his miserable 
Princes such as wer of our nacion, whose numbre is as great, as their 
adventures wunderfulL For to let passe all, both Britons, Danes, and 
Saxons, and to come to the last Conquest, what a sorte are they % and 
some even in his [Boecace’s] owne time, or not much before I As 
for example, king Richard the Fyrsti slaynesiWith a quarle^ in his chyefe 
prosperitie. Also king John his brother, as sum saye, poysoned. Are 
not their histories ru'full, and of rare example? But as it should 
appeare, he being an Italian, minded most the Roman and Italike stoiy, 
or els perhaps he wanted our countrey Cronicles. It were therefore a 
goodly and a notable matter, to search and discourse our whole story 
from the first beginning of the inhabiting of the yle. But seeing the 
printer’s minde is, to have us folowe where Lidgate left, we will leave 
that great labour to other that may intend it, and (as blinde Bayard is 
alway boldest) I will begyn at the time of Ry chard the Second, a time 
as unfortunate as the ruler therein. And forasmuch, frend Baldwyne, 
as it shal be your charge to note and pen orderlye the whole proces, I 
will, so far as my memorie and judgemente serveth, sumwhat further 
you in the truth of the storye. And therefore omittinge the ruffle of 
Jacke Strawe and his meyney®, and the murther of manye notable 
men which therby happened, for Jacke, as ye knowe, w^as but o^poore 
prynce; I will begin with a notable example which within a while 
after ensued. And although he be no Great Prynce, yet sithens he 
had a princely office, I will take upon me the miserable person of syr 
Robert Tresilian chyefe justyce of England, and of other which 
suffered with him. Therby to warne all of his authoritye and pro- 
fession, to take hede of wrong judgements, misconstruynge of lawes, 
or wresting the same to serve the princes turnes, which ryglitfully 
brought theym to a miserable ende, which they may justly lament in 
manner ensuing V” Then follows sir Robert Tresilian’s legend or 
history, supposed to be spoken by himself, and addressed to Baldwyne. 

Here we see that a company was feigned to be assembled, each of 
which, one excepted, by turns personates a character of one of the 
great Unfortunate ; and that the stories were all connected, by being 
related to the silent person of the assembly, who is like the chorus in 
the Greek tragedies, or the Flost in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. The 
whole was to form a sort of dramatic interlude, including a series of 
independent soliloquies. A continuity to this imagined representation 
is preserved by the introduction, after every soliloquy, of a prose epi- 
logue, which also serves as a prologue to the succeeding piece, and has 
the air of a stage-direction. Boccace had done this befoi^e. We have 
this interposition, which I give as a specimen, and which explains the 
method of the recital, between the tragedies of king Richard the 
Second and Owen Glendour. When he had ended this so wofull 

* how many they are. ® multitude, crew^ 

atiarell, the bolt of a cross-bow. ^ Sigmat. A. ii. 
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a tragedye, and to all Princes a right worthy instruction, we paused; 
having passed through a miserable tyme, full of pyteous tragedyes. 
And seyng the reygne of Henry the Fourth ensued, a man more ware 
and prosperous in hys doynges, although not untroubled with warres 
both of outforthe and inward enemyes, we began to serch what Pyers 
[peers] were fallen therein, wherof the number #as not small: and 
yet because theyr examples were not muche to be noted for our pur- 
pose, we passed over all the Maskers, bf whom kynge Rychardes 
brother was chiefe : why ch were all slayne and put to death for theyr 
trayterous attempt. And fyndynge Owen Glendoure next one of For- 
tune’s owne whelpes, and the Percyes his confederates, I thought them 
unmete to be overpassed, and therefore sayd thus to the sylent cum- 
pany, What, my maysters, is every one at once in a brown e study, and 
hath no man affection to any of these storyes ? You mynd so much 
some other belyke, that those do not move you. And to say the 
trouth, there is. no special cause why they should. Howbeyt Owen 
Glendoure, becaus he was one of Fortune’s darlynges, rather than he 
should be forgotten, I wil tel his tale for him, under the privelidge of 
Martine hundred. Which Owjsn, cuming out of the wilde mountains 
lyke the Image of Death in al pointes, (his darte onlie excepted,) so 
sore hath famyne and hunger consumed hym, may lament his folly 
after this maner.” This process was a departure from Sackville’s 
idea; who supposes, as I have hinted, the scene laid in hell, and that 
the unfortunate princes appeared to him in succession, and uttered 
their respective complaints, at the gates of Elysium, under the guidance 
of Sorrow. 

Many stanzas in the legends written by Baldwyne® and Ferrers, and 
their friends, have considerable merit, and often shew a command of 
language and versification^. But their performances have not the 
pathos which the subject so naturally suggests. They give us, yet 
often with no common degree of elegance and perspicuity, the chro- 
nicles of Hall and Fabyan in verse. I shall therefore, in examining 
this part of the Mirrour of Magistrates, confine my criticism to 
Sackville’s Induction and Legend of Buckingham. 

® That is, BaMwyne had previously He must have knowledge of eternal 
prepared and written his legend or mo- tliynges, 

nologue, and one of the company was to Almightie Jove must harbor in his hrest. 
act his part, and assume this appearance. [Mr. Haslewood states the reference in 
foi. xviii. b. this note to agree with the edition of 1563, 

f These lines in Colllngbourne’s legend and that the extract accords with an im- 
are remarkable, fol. cxliiii. a. proved reading which first appeared in 

Like Pegasus a poet must have wynges, 1571. — Price.] 

To flye to heaven, or where him liketh 
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SackvilMs Induction to the Mirrour for Magistrates. Emmined. 
A prelude to the Fairy Quee7u Comparative view of Dante's 
Inferno. 

Sackvilles Induction, which was to have been placed at the head 
of our English tragical story, and which loses much of its dignity and 
propriety by being prefixed to a single life, and that of no great histo- 
rical importance, is opened with the following poetical landscape of 
winter^ 

The wrathfull winter, prochinge on apace, 

With blustring blasts had all ybard the treene ; 

And old Saturnus with his frosty face 

With chilling colde had pearst the tender greene : 

The mantels rent, wherein enwrapped been 
The gladsoin groves, that nowe laye overthrowen, 

The tapets tome, and every bloom downe blowne. 

The soile that earst so seemly was to seen. 

Was all despoyled of her beauty’s hewe ; 

And soote freshe fiowres, wherewith the sommers queen 
Had clad the earth, now Boreas blastes downe blewe ; 

And small fowles flocking in theyr song did rewe 
The winters wrath, wherewith eche thinge defaste 
In wofull wise bewayld the sommer paste. 

Hawthorne had lost his motley lyverye, 

The naked twigges were shivering all for colde ; 

And droj)pinge downe the teares abundantly, 

Eche thing, methought, with weping eye me tolde 
The cruell season, bidding me witholde 
Myselfe within: for I was gotten out 
Into the feldes where as I walkt about. 

When loe the night, with mistie mantels spred, 

Gan darke the day e, and dim the azure skies, &c. 

The altered scene of things, the flowers and verdure of summer de- 
formed by the frosts and storms of winter, and the day suddenly over- 


® See fol. cxvi. [Warton's text is taken 
from the edition of 1610 , corrected by the 
emendations of Capell in his Prolusions, 
Some of these are manifestly erroneous, 
and the original readings have consequent- 
ly been restored. Sir Egerton Brydges 
objects to the reading of the seventh line, 


because hloom applies to spring, not 
autumn.” Have we then no autumnal 
fiowers ? It may be questioned whether 
the modern abstract idea of “ bloom” was 
current in Sackville’s day. But the suc- 
ceeding stanza clearly justifies Warton’s 
election, — Price.] 
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spread with darkness, remind the poet of the uncertainties of human 
life, the transient state of honour, and the instability of prosperity. * 

And sorrowing I to see the sommer flowers. 

The lively greene, the lusty leas forlorne, 

The sturdy trees so shattred with the showers, 

The fieldes so fade, that floorisht so beforne; 

It taught me wel, all earthly thinges be borne 
To dye the death, for nought long time may last: 

The sommors beauty yeelds to winters blast. 

Then looking upwards to the heavens [1] earns, 

With nightes starres thick-powdred every where, 

Which erst so glistened with the golden streames 
That chearfull Phebus spred downe from his sphere, 

Beholding darke, oppressing day, so neare ; 

The sodayne sight reduced to my mynde 
The sundry chaunges that in earth we fynde. 

Immediately the figure of Sorrow suddenly appears, which shows 
the poet in a new and bolder mode of composition. 

And strayt forth stalking with redoubled pace, 

For that I sawe the night drew on so fast, * 

In black all clad there fell before my face 
A piteous wight, whom woe had all forwast ; 

Furth from her iyen the cry stall teares outbrast, 

And syghing sore her haundes she wronge and folde, 

Tare al her haire that ruth was to beholde. 

Her body small, forwithered and forespent. 

As is the stalke that sommers drought opprest ; 

Her wealked face with wofull teares besprent, 

Her colour pale, and, as it seemed her best. 

In woe and playnt reposed was her rest : 

And as the stone that droppes of water weares, 

So dented were her cheekes with fall of teares. — ■ 

I stoode agast, beholding all her plight, 

Tween dread and dolour so distreynd in hart, 

That while my heares upstarted with the sight. 

The teares outstreamde for sorowe of her smart. 

But when I sawe no ende, that could aparte 
The deadly dole which she so sore dyd make, 

With dolefull voyce then thus to her I spake. 

Unwrap thy woes, whatever wight thou be ! 

And stint betime to spill thyselfe with playnt. 

Tell what thou art, and whence, for well I see , 
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Thou canst not dure with sorowe thus attaynt, 

* And with that worde, of sorrowe all forfayntj 
She looked up, and prostrate as , she laye, 

With piteous sounde, lo ! thus she gan to saye. 

Alas, I wretch e, whom thus thou seest distrayned, 

With wasting woes, that never shall aslake, 

Sorrowe I am, in endeles tormentes payned, 

Among the Furies in the infernall lake ; 

Where Pluto god of hell so grieslie blake 
Doth holde his throne, and Lethes deadly taste 
Doth reive remembrance of eche thyng forepast. 

Whence come I am, the drery destinie, 

And luckles lot, for to bemone of those, 

Whom Fortune in this maze of miserie, 

Of wretched chaunce, most wofull myrrours chose : 

That when thou seest how lightly they did lose 

Theyr pomp, theyr power, and that they thought most sure, 

Thou mayest soon deeme no earthly e joy e may dure. 

Sorrow then conducts the poet to the classical hell, to the place of tor- 
ments and the pig.ce of happiness. 

I shall thee guyde first to the griesly lake. 

And thence unto the blissfull place of rest : 

Where thou shalt see and heare the play nt they make, 

That whilom here bare swinge^ among the best. 

This shalt thou see. But great is the unrest • 

That thou must byde, before thou canst attayne 
Unto the dreadfull place where those remayne. 

And with these wordes as I upraysed stood 
And gan to folowe her that straight forth paste, 

Ere I was ware, into a desert wood 

We nowe were come : where hand in hand embraced, 

She led the way, and through the thicke so traced 
As, but I had beene guyded by her might, 

It was no waye for any mortal wight. 

But loe ! while thus amid the desert darke 
We passed on, with steppes and pace unmecte, 

A rumbling roar confusde, with howle and barke 
Of dogs, shooke all the grounde under our feete, 

And strooke the din within our eares so deepe, 

As half distraught unto the ground I fell, 

Besought returne, and not to visit hell. 

^ sway. 
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An liydeous hole al vast, withouten shape, 

Of endles depth, orewhelmde with ragged stone>.. , 

With oughly mouth and griesly jawes doth gape, 

; And to our sight confounds itself in one. 

Here entred we, and yeding^ forth, anone 
An horrible lothly lake we might discerne, 

As black as pitch e, that cleped^ is Averne. 

A deadly gulfe where nought but rubbish growes. 

With fowle blake swelth in thickened lumpes that lyes, 

Which upp in th’ ayre such stinking vapour throwes, 

That over there may fiye no fowle, but dyes 
Choakt with the pest’lent savours that aryse. 

Hither we come, whence forth we still did pace. 

In dreadfull feare amid the dreadfull place. 

Our author appears to have felt and to have conceived with true taste, 
that very romantic part of Virgil’s Eneid, which he has here happily 
copied and heightened. The imaginary beings which sate within the 
porch of hell, are all his own. I must not omit a single figure of this 
dreadful group, nor one compartment of the portraitures which are 
feigned to be sculptured or painted on the Shield of War, indented 
with gashes deepe and wide. 

And, first, within the porch and jaws of hell 
Sat deep Eemorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With tears ; and to herself oft would she tell 
Her wretchedness, and, cursing, never stent 
To sob and sigh, but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care ; as she that, all in vain, 

Would wear and waste continually in pain : 

Her eyes unstedfast, rolling here and there, 

Whirl’d on each place, as place that vengeance brought, 

So was her mind continually in fear. 

Tost and tormented with the tedious thought 
Of those detested crimes which she had wrought ; 

With dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the sky, 

Wishing for death, and yet she could not die. 


Next, saw we Dread, all trembling how he shook, 
With foot uncertain, profer’d here and there ; 
Benumb’d with speech ; and, with a gastly look, 
Search’d every place, all pale and dead for fear, 
His cap born up with staring of his hair; 

’Stoin’d and amazed at his own shade for dread. 
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And, next, within the entry of this lake, 

Sat fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth for ire ; 

Devising means how she may vengeance take ; 

Never in rest, till she have her desire ; 

But frets within so far forth with the fire 
Of wreaking fiames, that now determines she 
To die by death, or Veng'd by death to be« 

When fell Revenge, with bloody foul pretence, 

Had show’d herself, as next in order set, 

With trembling limbs we softly parted thence, 

Till in our eyes another sight we met; 

When fro my heart a sigh forthwith I fet, 

Ruing, alas, upon the woeful plight 
Of Misery, that next appear’d in sight : 

His face w^as lean, and some-deal pin’d away, 

And eke his hands consumed to the bone; 

But, wdiat his body was, I cannot say, 

For on his carkass rayment had he none, 

Save clouts and patches pieced one by one; 

With staff in hand, and scrip on shoulders cast, 

His chief defence against the winter’s blast: 

His food, for most, was wild fruits of the tree. 

Unless sometime some crums fell to his share, 

Which in his wallet long, God wot, kept he, 

As on the w’'hich full daint’ly would he fare ; 

His drink, the running stream, his cup, the bare 
Of his palm closed ; his bed, the hard cold ground : 

To this poor life was Misery ybound. 

Whose wretched state when we had well beheld, 

With tender ruth on him, and on his feers, 

In thoughtful cares forth then our pace we held ; 

And, by and by, another shape appears 
Of greedy CarE;, still brushing up the breers ; 

His knuckles knob’d, his fiesh deep dinted in, 

With tawed hands, and hard ytanned skin : 

The morrow grey no sooner hath begun 
To spread his light, e’en peeping in our eyes. 

But he is up, and to his work yrun ; 

But let the night’s black misty mantles rise, 

And with foul dark never so much disguise 
The fair bright day, yet ceaseth he no while, 

But hath his candles to prolong his toil. 
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By him lay heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 

Flat on the ground, and still as any stone, 

A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath ; 

Small keep took he, whom foi'tune frowned on, 

Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown, but, as a living death, 

So dead alive, of life he drew the breath : 

The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart, 

The travel’s ease, the still night’s feer was he, 

And of our life in earth the better part ; 

Fever of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that [tyde] and oft that never be ; 
Without respect, esteem [ing] equally 
King Croesus’ pomp and Irus’ poverty. 

And next, in order sad, Old-age. we found: 

His beard all hoar, his eyes hollow and blind ; 

With drooping cheer still poring on the ground, 

As on the place where nature him assign’d 
To rest, when that the sisters had untwin’d 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife 
The fleeting course of fast-declining life; 

There heard we him with broke and hollow plaint 
Fue with himself his end approaching fast, 

And all for nought his wretched mind torment 
With sweet remembrance of his pleasures past, 

And fresh delights of lusty youth forewaste ; 
Fecounting which, how would he sob and shriek, 
And to be young again of Jove beseek I 

But, an’ the cruel fates so fixed be 
That time forepast cannot return again. 

This one request of Jove yet prayed he, — — 

That, in such wither’d plight, and wretched pain, 

As eld, accompany ’d with her lothsome train, 

Had brought on him, all were it woe and grief, 

He might a while yet linger forth his lief, 

And not so soon descend into the pit; 

Where Death, when he the mortal corpse hath slain, 
With rechless hand in grave doth -cover it; 
Thereafter never to enjoy again 
The gladsome light, but, in the ground ylain, 

In depth of darkness waste and wear to nought, 

As he had ne’er into the world been brought ; 
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But who had seen him sobbing how lie stood 
Unto himself, and how he would bemoan 
His youth forepast,— as though it wrought him good 
To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone,— 

He would have mus’d, and marvel’d much, whereon 
This wretched Age should life desire so fain, 

And knows full well life doth but length his pain : 

Crook-back’d he was, tooth-shaken, and blear-eyed ; 

Went on three feet, and, sometime, crept on four ; 

With old lame bones, that rattled by his side ; 

His scalp all pil’d, and he wdth eld forelore, 

His wither’d fist still knocking at death’s door ; 

Fumbling, and driveling, as he draws his breath ; 

For brief, the shape and messenger of Death. 

And fast by him pale Malady was placed : 

Sore sick in bed, her colour all foregone; 

Bereft of stomach, savour, and of taste, 

Ne could she brook no meat but broths alone ; 

Fler breath corrupt ; her keepers every one 
Abhorring her ; her sickness past recure, 

Detesting physick, and all physick’s cure. 

But, 0, the doleful sight that then we see ! 

We turn’d our look, and on the other side 
A grisly shape of Famine mought we see : 

W’ith greedy looks, and gaping mouth, that cry’d 
And roar’d for meat, as she should there have dy’d ; 

Her body thin and bare as any bone, 

Whereto was left nought but the case alone, 

And that, alas, was gnaw’n on every where, 

All full of holes; that I ne mought refrain 
From tears, to see how she her arms could tear, 

And with her teeth gnash on the bones in vain, 

When, all for nought, she fain would so sustain 
Her starven corpse, that rather seem’d a shade 
Than any substance of a creature made : 

Great w^as her force, whom stone-wall could not stay : 

Fler tearing nails snatching at all she saw ; 

With gaping jaws, -that by no means ymay 
Be satisfy’d from hunger of her maw, 

But eats herself as she that hath no law ; 

Gnawing, alas, her carkass all in vain, 

Where you may count each sine^v, bone, and vein. 
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On her while we thus firmly fix’d our eyes, 

That bled for ruth of such a dreary sight, 

Lo, suddenly she shright in so huge wise 
As made hell gates to shiver with the might ; 
Wherewith, a dart we saw, how it did light 
Right on her breast, and, therewithal, pale Death 
Enthrilling it, to reve her of her breath : 

And, by and by, a dumb dead corj)se we saw, 
Heavy, and cold, the shape of Death aright, 

That daunts all earthly creatures to his law, 

Against whose force in vain it is to fight ; 

Ne peers, ne princes, nor no mortal wight, 

No towns, ne realms, cities, ne strongest tower, 

But all, perforce, must yield unto his power: 

. His dart, anon, out of the corpse he tooke, 

And in his hand (a dreadful sight to see) 

With great triumph eftsoons the same he shook, 
That most of all my fears affray ed me; 

His body dight with nought but bones, pardy ; 

The naked shape of man there saw I plain, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the vein. 

Lastly, stood War, in glittering arms yclad, 

With visage grim, stern Iook[es] and blackly hued: 
In his right hand a naked sword he had, 

That to the hilts was all with blood imbrued ; 

And in his left (that kings and kingdoms rued) 
Famine and fire he held, and therewithal 
He razed tovv^ns, and threw down towers and all : 

Cities he sack’d, and realms (that whilom flower’d 
In honour, glory, and rule, above the rest) 

He ovenvhelm’d, and all their fame devour’d. 
Consum’d, destroy’d, wasted, and never ceas’d 
Till he their wealth, their name, and all oppress’d : 
His face forehew’d^^vith wounds ; and by his side 
There hung his targe, with gashes deep and wide ; 

In mids of which depainted there we found 
Deadly Debate, all full of snaky hair 
That with a bloody fillet was ybound, 

Outbreathing nought but discord every where : 

And round about were pourtray’d, here and there, 
The hugy hosts; Darius and his power, 

His kings, his princes, peers, and all his flower, — r 
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Xekxes, tlie Persian king, yet saw I there, 

With his huge host^ that drank the rivers dry, 

Dismounted hills, and made the vales uprear; 

His host and all yet saw I slain, pardy ; 

Thebes I saw, all razed how it did lie 
In heaps of stones ; and Tyrus put to spoil, 

With walls and towers flat-even 'd with the soil. 

But Troy, (alas I) methought, above them all. 

It made mine eyes in very tears consume ; 

When I beheld the woeful word befall, 

That’ by the wrathful will of gods was come. 

And Jove's unmoved sentence and foredoom 
On Priam king and on his town so bent, 

I could not lin but I must there lament ; 

And that the more, sith destiny was so stern 
As, force perforce, there might no force avail 
But she must fall : and, by her fall, we learn 
That cities, towers, wealth, world, and all shall quail ; 

No manhood, might, nor nothing mought prevail ; 

All were there prest, full many a prince and peer, 

And many a knight that sold his death full dear : 

Not worthy Hector, worthiest of them all, 
tier hope, her joy, his force is now for nought : 

O Troy, Troy, Troy, there is no boot but bale I 
The hugy horse within thy walls is brought ; 

Thy turrets fall ; thy knights, that whilom fought 
In arms amid the field, are slain in bed; 

Thy gods defil’d, and all thy honour dead : 

The flames upspring, and cruelly they creep 
From wall to roof, till all to cinders waste : 

Some fire the houses where the wretches sleep ; 

Some rush in here, some run in there as fast ; 

In every where or sword, or fire, they taste : 

The walls are torn, the towers whirl’d to the ground ; 

There is no mischief but may there be found. 

Cassandra yet there saw I how they hal’d 
From Pallas’ houses with spercled tress undone. 

Her wrists fast bound, and with Greek rout impal’d ; 

And Priam eke, in vain how he did run 
To arms, whom Pyrrhus with despite hath done 
To cruel death, and bath’d him in the baign 
Of his son’s blood before the altar slain. 
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But how can I descrive the doleful sight 
That in the shield so lively fair did shine ? 

Sith in this world, I think, was never wight 
Could have set forth the half not half so fine : 

I can no more, but tell how there is seen 
Fair Ilium fall in burning red gledes down, 

And, from the soil, great Troy, Neptunus' town. 

These shadowy inhabitants of hell-gate are conceived with the 
vigour of a creative imagination, and described with great force of 
expression. They are delineated with that fulness of proportion, that 
invention of picturesque attributes, distinctness, animation, and am- 
plitude, of which Spenser is commonly supposed to have given the 
first specimens in our language, and which are characteristical of his 
poetry. We may venture to pronounce that Spenser, at least, caught 
his manner of designing allegorical personages from this model, which 
so greatly enlarged the former narrow bounds of our ideal imagery, 
as that it may justly be deemed an original in that style of paint- 
ing. For we must not forget, that it is to this Induction that Spen- 
ser alludes, in a sonnet prefixed to his Pastorals, in 1579, addressed To 
the right honourable the lord of Buckhurst, one of her maiesUe^ 
prime councell. 

In vaine I thinke, right honourable lord, 

By this rude rime to memorize thy name, 

Whose learned Muse hath writ her owne record, 

In golden verse, worthy immortal fame. 

Thou much more fit, were leisure for the same, 

Thy gracious soveraignes prayses to compile. 

And her imperiall majestic to frame 
In loftie numbers and heroick stile. 

The readers of the Faerie Queene will easily point out many 
particular passages which Sackville’s Induction suggested to Spen- 

,ser.'::,; 

From this scene Sorrow, who is well known to Charon, and to Cer- 
berus the hideous hound of hell^ leads the poet oyer the loathsome lake 
of rwde Acheron, to the dominions of Pluto, which are described in 
numbers too beautiful to have been relished by his cdtempcraries, or 
equalled by his successors. 

Thence come we to the horrour and the hell, 

The large great kyngdomes, and the dreadful raygne 
Of Pluto in his trone where he dyd dwell, 

The wide waste places, and the hugie playne; 

The waylinges, shrykes, and sundry sorts of payne, 
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The syghes, the sobbes, the depe and deadly groane, 

Earth, ayer, and all resounding playnt and moane*". 

Thence did we passe the threefold emperie 

To the utmost boundes where Hhadamanthus raignes. 

Where proud folke waile their v^ofull miserie ; 

Where dreadfull din of thousand dragging chaines, 

And baleful shriekes of ghosts in deadly paines 
Torturd eternally are heard most brim^ 

Through silent shades of night so darke and dim. 

From hence upon our way we forward passe, 

And through the groves and uncoth pathes we goe, 

Which leade unto the Cyclops walles of brasse : 

And where that mayne broad flood for aye doth floe, 

Which parts the gladsome fields from place of woe : 

Whence none shall ever passe t’ Elizium plaine, 

Or from Elizium ever turne againe. 

Here they are surrounded by a troop of men, tlie most in armes be- 
digkt, who met an untimely death, and of whose destiny, whether they 
were sentenced to eternal night or to blissfall peace, it was uncertain. 

Loe here, quoth Sorrowe, Princes of renowne 
That whilom sate on top of Fortune’s wheele. 

Now laid full low, like wretches whurled downe 
Even with one frowne, that staid but with a smile, &e. 

They pass in order before Sorrow and the poet. The first is Henry 
auRe ot Buckingham, a principal instrument of king Richard the Third. 

Then first came Henry duke of Buckingham, 

His eloake of blacke, all pild, and quite forlorne, 

Wringing his handes, and Fortune oft doth blame. 

Which of a duke hath made him now her skorne ; 

With ghastly lokes, as one in maner lorne, 

Oft spred his armes, stretcht handes he joynes as fast, 

With rufull cheere and vapored eyes upcast. 


The two next stanzas are not in the 
hrst [second] edition of 1559 [1563] ; 
but jnstead of them, the following stan- 

Here puTd the babes, and here the maids 
unwed 

With folded hands their sorry chance be- 
wayl’d ; . 

Here wept the guiltless Slain, and, lovers 
dead 


That slew themselves when nothing else 
avaylU ^ 

A thousand sorts of sorrows here that 
wayl'd 

With sighs, and teares, sobs, shrieks, and 
all yfere, 

That, 0 alas ! it was a hell to here, &c. 

[The stanzas in the text are the inter- 
polation of Niccols. — Haslkwuod.I 
^ reme, h e. cruel. 
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His cloake he rentj bis manly breast he beat; 

His hair al tome, about the place it layne: 

My heart so molt^ to see his grief so great, 

As feelingly, methouglifc, it dropt away : 

His eyes they whurled about withouten staye : 

With stormy syghes the place did so complayne, 

As if his hart at eehe had burst in twayne. 

Thryse he began to tell his doleful tale, 

And thryse the syghes did swalowe up his voyse ; 

At eche of whiche he shryked so withale, 

As though the heavens ryved with the noyse: 

Til at the last recovering his voyse; 

Supping the teares that all his breast beraynde 
On cruell Fortune weping thus he playnde. 

Nothing more fully illustrates and ascertains the respective merits 
and genius of ditferent poets, than a juxtaposition of their performances 
on similar subjects. Having examined at large Sackville’s Descent 
into Hell, for the sake of throwing a still stronger light on his manner 
of treating a fiction which gives so large a scope to fancy, I shall em- 
ploy the remainder of this Section in setting before my reader a gene- 
ral view of Dante’s Italian poem, entitled Com media, containing a de- 
scription of Hell, Paradise, and Purgatory, and written about the year 
1310. In the mean time, I presume that most of my readers will recol- 
lect and apply the sixth Book of Virgil ; to which, however, it may be 
necessary to refer occasionally. 

Although I have before insinuated that Dante has in this poem used 
the ghost of Virgil for a mystagogue, in imitation of Tully, who in the 
SoMNiUM SciPiONis supposes Scipio to have been shown the other 
world by his ancestor African us, yet at the same time in the invention 
of his introduction, he seems to have had an eye on the exordium of 
an old forgotten Florentine poem called Tesorettg, written in JFrof-- 
tola, or a short irregular measure, exhibiting a cyclopede of theoretic 
and practic philosophy, and composed by his preceptor Brunetto Latiiii 
about the year 1270^. Brunetto supposes himself lost in a wood, at 
the foot of a mountain covered with animals, Eowers, plants, and fruits 
of every species, and subject to the supreme command of a wonderful 
Lady, whom he thus describes ; Her head touched the heavens, which 
served at once for a veil and an ornament. The sky grew dark or se- 
rene at her voice, and her arms extended to the extremities of the 
earth h” This bold personification, one of the earliest of the rude ages 

® melted. Talor to?cava ’I cielo 

^ See supr. vol. ii. p. 406. note Si che pafea suo velo : 

^ See supr. vol. ii. p. 316. note [This E talor lo mutava 

translation is not quite cojTect: E talor>lo turbava. 
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of poetry, is Nature- She converses with the poet, and describes the 
creation of the world- She enters upon a most nnphilosophical and 
indeed unpoetieal detail of the physical system ; developes the head of 
man, and points ont the seat of intelligence and of memory. From 
physics she proceeds to morals ; but her principles are here confined 
to theology and the laws of the church, which she couches in technical 
rhymes^. 

Dante, like his master Brunetto, is bewildered in an unfrequented 
forest. He attempts to climb a mountain, whose summit is illumina- 
ted by the rising sun. A furious leopard, pressed by hunger, and a 
lion, at whose aspect the air is affrighted^ accompanied by a she- wolf, 
oppose his progress ; and force him to fly precipitately into the pro- 
fundities of a pathless valley, where, says the poet, the sun was silent 

Mi ripingeva dov el sol tace.^ 

In the middle of a vast solitude he perceives a spectre, of whom he 
implores pity and help. The spectre hastens to his cries : it was the 
shade of yirgil, whom Beatrix, Dante’s mistress, had sent, to give him 
courage, and to guide him into the regions of hell”^. Virgil begins a 


E tal suo mandamento 
Movea 1 fermamento ; 

E talor si spandea 
Si cbe ’1 mondo parea 
Tutto nelle sue braccia. — Price.] 
^ Bruuetto’s Tesoretto was abstracted 
by himself from his larger prose work on 
the. same subject, written in old French 
and never printed, entitled Tesoro. See 
supr. vol. ii. pp. 316. note 406. note 
and Hist. Acad. Inscript, tom. vii. 296 seq, 
[No two works can be more opposite in 
their nature than the Tesoro and Tesoretto 
of Brunetto Latino. The former is a vast 
repository of all the learning current in 
the thirteenth century; and the latter, 
though thus spoken of by its Neapolitan 
editor, “Nel Tesoretto quasi affatto si ri- 
strinse (sc. Brunetto) a formar Tuomo nelle 
morali virtit, suIPorme di Severino Boezio,’' 
has been more happily characterised by the 
Academy “poesiaa foggia di frollota.” It 
has been called Tesoretto ” by way of 
distinction from his larger work. The au- 
thor, who entertained a more exalted opi- 
nion of its worth than subsequent ages have 
chosen to bestow upon it, terras it Tesoro ” 
in his address to Rustico di Filippo ; 
lo Brunetto Latino, 

Che vostro in ogni guisa 
Mi son Sanaa divisa j 
A voi mi raccomando. 

Poi vi prescnto e mando 
Q,uesto rkco Tesoro, 

Che vale argenio ed oro : 


And again — • 

Lo Tesoro comenza, &c. 

Price.] 

The Tesoro was afterwards translated into 
Italian by one BonoGiamboni, and printed 
at Trevisa, viz. “ II Tesoro di Messer Bru- 
netto Latino, Fiorentino, Precettore del 
divino poeta Dante : nel qual si tratta di 
tutte le cose che a mortali se apparten- 
geno. In Trivisa. 1474. fol.” After a table 
of chapters is another title, *‘Q,ui incho- 
raincia el Tesoro di S. Brunetto Latino di 
firenze: e parla del nascimento e della 
natura di tutte le cose.” It was printed 
again at Venice, by Marchio Sessa, 1533. 
octavo. Mabillon seems to have con- 
founded this Italian translation with the 
French original. It, Italic, p. 169. See 
also Salviati, Avertis. Decam. ii. xii. 
Dante introduces Brunetto in the fif- 
teenth Canto of the Inferno; and after 
the colophon of the first edition of the 
Italian Tesoro above mentioned, is this 
insertion: — “ Risposta di Dante a Bru- 
netto Latino ritrovado da lui nel quinto- 
decirao canto nel suo Inferno.” The 
Tesoretto or Little Treasure, mentioned 
above in the text, has been printed, but 
is exceedingly scarce. 

^ Inf. Cant. i. The same bold metaphor 
occurs below, Cant, v, 

Evenni in luogo d’ ogni luce muto. 

See stipr, vol. ii. p. 404. 
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long discourse witli Dante ; and expostulates with him for choosing to 
wander through the rough obscurities of a barren and dreary vale, when 
the top of the neighbouring mountain afforded every delight. The con- 
versation of Virgil, and the name of Beatrix, by degrees dissipate the 
fears of the poet, who explains his situation. He returns to himself, 
and compares this revival of his strength and spirits to a flower smitten 
by the frost of a night, which again lifts its shrinking head, and ex- 
pands its vivid colours, at the first gleamings of the morning-sun. 

QuaV il fioretti dal notturno gelo 
Chinati et chiusi, &c.” 

Dante, under the conduct of Virgil, penetrates hell; but he does 
not on this occasion always avail himself of VirgiFs descriptions and 
mythologies. At least the formation of Dante^s imageries are of an- 
other school. He feigns his hell to be a prodigious and almost bot- 
tomless abyss, which from its aperture to its lowest depth preserves 
a rotund shape ; or rather, an immense perpendicular cavern, which 
opening as it descends into different circles, forms so many distinct 
subterraneous regions. We are struck with horror at the commence- 
ment of this dreadful adventure. 

The first object which the poet perceives is a gate of brass, over 
which were inscribed in characters of a dark hue, di colore oscuro^ 
these verses. 

Per me si v^ nella cittd dolente : 

Per me si va nel eterno dolore : 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 

Giustizia moss el mio alto fattore : 

Fece me li divina potestate. 

La somma Sapienzia, e 1 prime Amore®. 

Dinanzi a me non fur cose create : 

Se non eterne, el io duro eterno. 

Lassate ogni speranza voi ch' entraste.P 

That is, By me is the way to the woeful city. By me is the way to 
the eternal pains. By me is the way to the damned race. My mighty 
maker w'as divine Justice and Power, the Supreme Wisdom, and the 
First Love. Before me nothing was created. If not eternal, I shall 
eternally remain. Put away all hope, ye that enter,” 

There is a severe solemnity in these abrupt and comprehensive sen- 


” Cant, ii. In another part of the In- 
ferno, Virgil is angry with Dante, but is 
soon reconciled. Here the poet compares 
himself to a cottager in the early part of 
a promising spring, who looks out in the 
morning from his humble shed, and sees 
the fields covered, with a severe and un- 
expected frost. But the sun soon melts 
tile ground, and he drives his gbats afield. 


Cant. xxiv. This poem abounds in com- 
parisons. Not one of tlie worst is a comic 
one, in which a person looking sharply 
and eagerly, is compared to an old tailor 
threading a needle. Inf. Cant.' xv. 

® He means the Platonic Bpeos. The 
Italian expositors will have it to be the 
Holy Ghost, 
p Gant:m 
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tences, and they are a striking preparation to the scenes that ensne. 
But the idea of such an inscription on the brazen portal of hell, was 
suggested to Dante by books of chivalry ; in which the gate of an im- 
pregnable enchanted castle is often inscribed with %vords importing the 
dangers or wonders to be found within. Over the door of every cham- 
ber in Spenser’s necromantic palace of Busyrane, was written a threat 
to the champions who presumed to attempt to enters. This total ex- 
clusion of hope from hell, here so finely introduced and so forcibly ex- 
pressed, was probably remembered by Milton, a disciple of Dante, wdiere 
he describes 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, whei^e peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes 
That comes to all.^ 

1 have not time to follow Dante regularly through his dialogues and 
adventures with the crow^ds of ghosts, ancient and modern, which he 
meets in the course of this infernal journey. In these interviews, there 
is often much of the party and politics of his own times, and of allusion 
to recent facts. Nor have I leisure particularly to display our author s 
punishments and phantoms. I observe in general, that the ground- 
work of his hell is classical, yet with many Gothic and extravagant in- 
novations. The burning lakes, the fosses, and fiery to\vers which sur- 
round the city of Dis, and the three Furies which wait at its entrance, 
are touched with new strokes®. ‘ The Gorgons, the Hydra, the Chi- 
mera, Cerberus, the serpent of Lerna, and the rest of Virgil’s, or rather 
Homer s, infernal apparitions, are dilated with new touches of the ter- 
rible, and sometimes made ridiculous by the addition of comic or incon- 
gruous circumstances, yet without any intention of burlesque. Because 
Virgil had mentioned the Harpies in a single word only*, in one of the 
loathsome groves wdiich Dante passes, consisting of trees whose leaves 
are black, and whose knotted boughs are hard as iron, the Harpies 
build their nests'^. . % 

Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco, 

Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e ’nvolti, 

Non pomi v’ eran, ma stecchi con tosco. 

Cacus, whom Virgil had called Semifer in his seventh book, appears in 
the shape of a Centaur covered with curling snakes, and on whose neck 
is perched a dragon hovering with expanded wings It is supposed 
that Dante took the idea of his Inferno from a magnificent nightly 
representation of hell, exhibited by the pope in honour of the bishop 
of Ostia on the river Arno at Florence, in the year 1304. This is men- 
tioned by the Italian critics in extenuation of Dante’s choice of so 

^ Gorgones, Harpyiaeque, yL 289. 

“ Cant. xiii. Gant. xxv. 


^ Pair. Q.U. iii. xi. 54. 
^ Paradise Lost, i. (35. 
* See Cant. ix. vii. 
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Strange a subject. But why should we attempt to excuse any absurdity 
in the writings or manners of the middle ages ? Dante chose this sub- 
ject as a reader of Virgil and Homer. The religious Mxsterx repre- 
sented on the river Arno, however magnificent, was perhaps a spectacle 
purely orthodox, and perfectly conformable to the ideas of the church. 
And if we allow that it might hint the subject, with all its inconsist- 
encies, it never could have furnished any considerable part of this won- 
derful compound of classical and romantic fancy, of pagan and Chris- 
tian theology, of real and fictitious history, of tragical and comic in- 
cidents, of familiar and heroic manners, and of satirical and sublime 
poetry. But the grossest improprieties of this poem discover an ori- 
ginality of invention, and its absurdities often border on sublimity. 
We are surprised that a poet should write one hundred cantos on hell, 
paradise and purgatory. But this prolixity is partly owing to the w- ant 
of art and method ; and is common to all early compositions, in which 
every thing is related circumstantially and without rejection, and not 
ill those general terms which are used by modern writers. 

■ Dante has beautifully enlarged Virgil’s short comparison of the souls 
lingering on the banks of Lethe, to the numerous leaves falling from 
the trees in Autumn. 

Come d’Autumno si levan le foglie 
L’un appresso del’altra, infill che’l ramo 
Vede a la terre tutte le sue spoglie; 

Similmente, il mal seme d’Adamo 
Getta si di quel lito ad una ad una 
Per cenni, com’augel per suo richiarno.^ 

In the Fields inhabited by unhappy lovers he sees Semiraiiiis, 
Achilles, Paris, and I'ristan, or sir Tristram. One of the old Italian 
commentators on this poem says, that the last was an English knight 
born in Cor7iovafflio, or Cornwall, a city of England^. 

Among many others of his friends, he sees Francisca the daughter 
of Guido di Polenta, in whose palace Dante died at Ravenna, and 
Paulo one of the sons of Malatesta lord of Rimini. This lady fell in 
love with Paulo ; the passion was mutual, and she was betrothed to him 
in marriage; but her family chose rather that she should be married to 
Lanciotto, Paulo’s eldest brother. This match had the most fatal con- 
sequences. The injured lovers could not dissemble or stifle their affec- 
tion: they were surprised, and both assassinated by Lanciotto. Dante 
finds the shades of these distinguished victims of an unfortunate at- 
tachment at a distance from the rest, in a region of his Inferno deso- 
lated by the most violent tempests. He accosts them both, and Fran- 
cisca relates their history: yet the conversation is carried on with some 

y Gant iii. belongs to sir Tristram’s romance, is men- 

^ In the sixteenth Canto ox the Para- tioned. 
disc, king Arthur’s quecu Geneura, who 
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difficulty, on account of the impetuosity of the storm which was per- 
petuaUy raging. Dante, who from many circumstances of his Ln 
possessed the most refined sensibilities about 
worM in what manner, when in the other 

Tswers to each other. Francisca 

m^oe of Lancecot ; where two lovers were represented in the same 
critical situation with themselves. Their changes of colour and coun- 
tenance, wffile they were reading, often tacitly betrayed their yet un- 

■ r ' “ ""“S' “ 

b? on. nn-f ’ approaches, are gradually drawn 

0 ler, the book dropped from their hands. By a sudden impulse -infi 
an irresistible sympathy, they are tempted to do the same. Here was 

the commencement of their tragical history. «eie was 

Noi leggiavam’ un giorno per diletto 
Di Lan-cilotto, conime amor le strinse; 

Soli eravamo, et senza alcun sospetto. 

Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura et scolorocc’ il viso : 

Ma sol un punto fd qual che ci vinse. 

Quando legemmo il disiato riso 

Esserbaciato dd cotan to amante 

Questi che mai da me no fia diviso 
La bocca mi bascid tutto tremante : 

Galeotto^ fd il libro, et chi lo scrisse 
Quel giorno pid non vi legemmo avante.^ 

cernSThir to’ ‘n graces are con- 

Salva4 Bosa has WeTorrr^dr penlil^r^^ different nature, 
beauties are not of the soft and gentle kfnd. "’^‘eggio. Dante s 

-- — Through many a dark and dreaiw vale 
Ihey pass d, and many a region dolorous, 

U er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.o 

diJS”' “ “• of » thu. 

Et gia venia sd per le torbid onde 
Un fracasso d’un suon pien di spavento, 

Per cui tremavan amendue le sponde ; 

Non altrimenti fatto che d’un vento 

of the Round b c.„. „ 

SiS'ES'""-'"'"'*®"' • p». b. «. .... 
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Impetuoso per gli avversi ardori 
Che fier la salva senz’ alcun rattento 
Gli rami schianta i abatte, et porta i fiori, 

Dinanzi polveroso va superbo, 

Et fa fuggir le fiere et glipastori.'* 

Dante and his mystagogue meet the monster Geryon. He has the 
face of a man with a mild and benign aspect, but his human form ends 
in a serpent with a voluminous tail of immense length, terminated by a 
sting, which he brandishes like a scorpion. His hands are rough with 
bristles and scales. His breast, back, and sides have all the rich colours 
displayed in the textures of Tartary and Turkey, or in the labours of 
Arachne. To speak in Spenser’s language, he is 

a dragon, horrible and bright®. 

No monster of romance is more savage or superb. 

Lo dosso, el petto, ad amenduo le coste, 

Dipinte avea di nodi, e di rotelle, 

Con piu color sommesse e soppraposte 
Non fur ma' in drappo Tartar! ne Turchi, 

Ne fur tar tale per Aragne imposte/ 

The conformation of this heterogeneous beast* as a fabulous hell is 
the subject, perhaps immediately gave rise to one of the formidable 
which sate on either side of the gates of hell in Milton. Al- 
though the fiction is founded in the classics. 

The one seem’d woman to the waste, and fair> 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm’d 
With mortal stingy. 

Virgil, seeming to acknowledge him as an old acquaintance, mounts 
the back of Geryon. At the same time Dante mounts, whom Virgil 
places before, that you may not,” says he, be exposed to the mon- 
ster’s venomous sting.” Virgil then commands Geryon not to move too 
rapidly, “ for, consider, what a new burthen you carry I ” 

“ Gerion muoviti omai, 

Le ruote large, e lo scender sia poco : 

Pensa la nuova soma che tu hai.^” 

In this manner they travel in the air through Tartarus ; and from the 
back of the monster Geryon, Dante looks down on the burning lake of 
Phlegethon. This imagery is at once great and ridiculous. But much 

^ Cant. ix. 

® Fair. Q,u. i. ix. 52. 

^ Cant. xvii. Dante says, that he lay 
oh the banks of a river like a Beaver, the 
Castor. But this foolish comparison is 
affectedly introduced by our author for 


a display of his natural knowledge from 
Pliny, or rather from the Tesoro of his 
master Brunette. 

® Par. L. ii. 649. 

^ Cant, xvii. 
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later Italiaa poets have fallen into the same strange mixture. In this 
horrid situation, says Dante, 

I sentia gia dalla man destra il gorge 
Far sotto noi un orribiie stroscio : 

Perche con gli occhi in giu la testa sporsi 
Allor fu io piu timido alio scoscio 
Perioch i vidi fuochi, e sente pianti, 

Oud’ io tremando tutto mi rancosco; 

This airy journe}^ is copied from the flight of Icarus and Phaeton, 
and at length produced the Ippogrifo of Ariosto. Nor is it quite im- 
probable, that Milton, although he has greatly improved and dignified 
the idea, might have caught from hence his fiction of Satan soaring 
over the infernal abyss. At length Geryon, having circuited the air 
like a falcon towering without prey, deposits his burthen and va- 
nishes^. 

While they are wandering along the banks of Phlegethon, as the 
twilight of evening approaches, Dante suddenly hears the sound of a 
horn more loud than thunder, or the horn of Orlando h 


Ma io senti sonare alto corno: 

Non so»o si terribilimente Orlando.”' 

Dante descries through the gloom, what he thinks to be many high 
and vast towers, molte alti torrL These are the giants who warred 
against heaven, standing in a row, half concealed within and half extant 
without an immense abyss or pit. 

Gli orribili giganti, cui minaccia 
Giove del cielo ancora quando tuona,” 

But Virgil informs Dante that he is deceived by appearances, and 
that these are not towers but the giants. 

Sappi, che non son torri ma giganti 
E son nel pezzo intorno della ripa 
D'all umbilico in guiso, tutti quanti.” 

One of them cries out to Dante with horrible voice. Another, 
Ephialtes, is clothed in iron and bound with huge chains. Dante 
wishes to see Briareiis; he is answered, that he lies in an interior 


i Cant. xvii. 

^ In the thirty-fourth Canto, Dante 
and Virgil return to light on the back 
of Lucifer, who (like Milton’s Satan, 
ii. 927.) is described as having wings 
like sails, 

Vele di mar non vid’ io mai est celi. 
And again, 

— • Q,uando V ale furo aperte assai. 


This Canto begins with a Latin line, 

Vexilla regis prodeunt inferni, 

^ Or Roland, the subject of archbishop 
Turpin’s romance. See supr, vol i. 
p. 135. 

Cant. XXXI. 

" Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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cavern biting his chain. Immediately Ephialtes arose from another 
cavern, and shook himself like an earthquake. 

Non fu tremuoto gia tanto rubesto, 

Che schotesse una torri cosi forte, 

Come Fialte ascuotersi fu presto.? 

Dante views the horn which had sounded so vehemently hanging by 
a leathern thong from the neck of one of the giants, Antaeus, whose 
body stands ten ells high from the pit, is commanded by Virgil to 
advance. They both mount on his shoulders, and are thus carried 
about Cocytus. The giant, says the poet, moved off with us like 
the mast of a ship^. One cannot help observing, what has been 
indeed already hinted, how judiciously Milton, in a similar argument, 
has retained the just beauties, and avoided the childish or ludicrous 
excesses of these bold inventions. At the same time may re- 
mark, how Dante has sometimes heightened, and sometimes < 


by improper additions or misrepresentations, the legitimate description 


■■ 




of Virgil. 

One of the torments of the Damned in Dante's Inferno, is 
nishment of being eternally confined in lakes of ice. . / 

Eran Fombre dolenti neil ghiaccia 
Mettendo i denti in nota di cicogna^ 

The ice is described to be like that of the Danube or Tanais. This 
species of infernal torment, which is neither directly warranted by scrip- 
ture, nor suggested in the systems of the Platonic fabulists, and which 
has been adopted both by Shakspeare and Milton, has its origin in the 
legendary hell of the monks. The hint seems to have been taken from 
an obscure text in the Book of Job, dilated by Saint Jerom and the 
early commentators®. The torments of hell, in which the punishment 
by cold is painted at large, had formed a visionary romance, under the 
name of Saint Patrick’s Purgatory or Cave, long before Dante wrote 
The venerable Bede, who lived in the seventh century, has framed a 
future mansion of existence for departed souls with this mode of torture. 

■ In the hands of Dante it has assumed many fantastic and grotesque cir- 
cumstances, which make us laugh and shudder at the same time. 

In another department, Dante represents some of his criminals roll- 
ing themselves in human ordure- If his subject led him to such a de- 
scription, he might at least have used decent expressions ; but his dic- 
tion is not here less sordid than his imagery. I am almost afraid to 
transcribe this gross passage, even in the disguise of the old Tuscan 
phraseology. 


P Cant. xxxi. 

^ Dante says, if I understand tlie pas- 
sage right, that the face of one of the 
giants resembled the cupola, shaped like 
a pine-apple, of saint Peter’s church at 
Rome. ibid. Cant. xxxi. 


Come la pina di san Pietro a Roma, 

^ Gant, xxxii. 

* Job, xxiv. 19, 

^ See supr. vol. ii. p. 388, note 




voh, irr. 
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. . . . . Qmndi giu nel fosso 
Vidi gente attufFata in nno stereo, 

Che dagli uman privati para mosso ; 

Et mentre che laggiu con Focchio cerco : 

Vidi un, co’l capo si da merda lordo, 

Che non parea sera laico, o cher 

The humour of the last line does not make amends for the nastiness of 
the image. 

It is not to be supposed, that a man of strong sense and genius, whose 
understanding had been cultivated by a most exact education, and who 
had passed his life in the courts of sovereign princes, would have in- 
dulged himself in these disgusting fooleries, had he been at all appre- 
hensive that his readers would have been disgusted. But rude and early 
poets describe every thing. They follow the public manners : and if 
they are either obscene or indelicate, it should be remembered that they 
wrote before obscenity or indelicacy became offensive. 

Some of the Guilty are made objects of contempt by a transform- 
ation into beastly or ridiculous shapes. This was from the fable of 
Circe. In others, the human figure is rendered ridiculous by distor- 
tion. There is one set of criminals whose faces are turned round to- 
wards their backs. 

El piante de gli occhi 

Le natiche bagnava per lo fesso 

But Dante has displayed more true poetry in describing a real event 
than in the best of his fictions. This is in the story of Ugolino count 
of Pisa, the subject of a very capital picture by Reynolds. The poet, 
wandering through the depths of hell, sees two of the Damned gnaw- 
ing the sculls of each other, which was their daily food. He inquires 
the meaning of this dreadful repast. 

La bocca sollevd dal hero paste 
Quel peccator, forbendola a capelli 
Del capo ch’egli havea di retro guasto^. 

Ugolino, quitting his companion’s half-devoured scull, begins his 
tale to this effect : — " We are Ugolin count of Pisa, and archbishop 
Ruggieri. Trusting in the perfidious counsels of Ruggieri, I was 
brought to a miserable death. I was committed with four of my chil- 
dren to the dungeon of hunger. The time came when we expected 
food to be brought ; instead of which, I heard the gates of the horrible 
tower more closely barred. I looked at my children, and could not 
speak. 
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. ► . . . L’hora s'appressava 

Che’l cibo ne soleva essere adotto ; 

E per suo sogno ciascaE dubitava 
Ed io senti chiavar Fuscio di sotto 
A Forribile TORRE, ond’io guardai 
Nei viso a miei figliuoli, senza far metta. 

I could Rot complain. I was petrified. My children cried: and my 
little Anselmuceio said, Father^ you look on us; what is the 

matter f 

..... Tu guard! si, padre, che hai ? 

I could neither weep, nor answer, all that day and the following night. 
When the scanty rays of the sun began to glimmer through the dolor- 
ous prison, 

ConFun poco di raggio si fu messo 
Nel doloroso carcere, 

and I could again see those four countenances on which my own image 
was stamped, I gnawed both my hands for grief. My children sup- 
posing I did this through a desire to eat, lifting themselves suddenly up, 
exclaimed, O father ^ our grief would he hssy if you would eat m f 

Ambo le mani per dolor mi morsi : 

E quei pensado chlo’l fessi per voglia 
Di manicar, di subito levorsi 
Et disser, Padre^ assai ci fia men doglia 
Se tu mangi di noi ! 

I restrained myself that I might not make them more miserable. We 
were all silent, that day and the following. Ah ! cruel earth, why didst 
thou not swallow us up at once? 

Quel di, et Faltro, stemmo tutta muti. 

• Ahi! dura terra, perche non Fapristi ? 

The fourth day being come, Gaddo falling all along at my feet, cried 
out. My father, whydonotyouhelpmef2ca6.6h.^6.. The other three 
expired, one after the other, between the fifth and sixth days, famished 
as you see me now. And I being seized with blindness began to crawl 
over them, sovra ciascum, on hands and feet ; and for three days after 
they were dead, continued calling them by their names. At length, 
famine finished my torments.” Having said this, the poet adds, with 
distorted eyes he again fixed his teeth on the mangled scull” It is not 
improbable, that the shades of unfortunate men, who, described under 
peculiar situations and with their proper attributes, are introduced re- 
lating at large their histories in hell to Dante, might have given the hint 
to Boccace’s book De Casibus Virorum illustrixjm, On the Mis- 

*Cant. xxiii. See supr. vol. ii. p. 166, note And Essay on Pope, p. 254. 
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fortunes of Illustrious Personages, the original model of the Mirrouk 
FOR Magistrates. 

Dante’s Purgatory is not on the whole less fantastic than his Hell. 
As his Hell was a vast perpendicular cavity in the earth, he supposes 
Purgatory to be a cylindric mass elevated to a prodigious height. At 
intervals are recesses projecting from the outside of the cylinder. In 
these recesses, some higher and some lower, the wicked expiate their 
crimes, according to the proportion of their guilt. From one depart- 
ment they pass to another by steps of stone exceedingly steep. On the 
top of the whole, or the summit of Purgatory, is a platform adorned 
with trees and vegetables of every kind. This is the Terrestrial Para- 
dise, which has been transported hither, we know not how, and which 
forms an avenue to the Paradise Celestial. It is extraordinary that some 
of the Gothic painters should not have given us this subject. 

Dante describes not disagreeably the first region which he traverses 
on leaving helly. The heavens are tinged with sapphire, and the star of 
love, or the sun, makes all the orient laugh. He sees a venerable sage 
approach. This is Cato of Utica, who, astonished to see a living man 
in the mansion of ghosts, questions Dante and Virgil about the business 
which brought them hither. Virgil answers; and Cato advises Virgil 
to wash Dante's face, which was soiled with the smoke of hell, and to 
cover his head with one of the reeds which grew on the borders of the 
neighbouring river. Virgil takes his advice ; and having gathered one 
reed, sees another spring up in its place. This is the golden bough of 
the Eneid, icno avulso non deficit alter. The shades also, as in Virgil, 
crowd to be ferried over Styx; but an angel performs the office of 
Charon, admitting some into the boat, and rejecting others. This con- 
fusion of fable and religion destroys the gi'aces of the one and the ma- 
jesty of the other. 

Through adventures and scenes more strange and wild than any in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, we at length arrive at the twenty-first Canto. 
A concussion of the earth announces the deliverance of a soul from 
Purgatory. This is the soul of Statius, the favourite poet of the dark 
ages. Although a very improper companion for Virgil, he immediately 
joins our adventurers, and accompanies them in their progress. It is 
difficult to discover what pagan or Christian idea regulates Dante’s dis- 
pensation of rewards and punishments. Statius passes from Purgatory 
to Paradise, Cato remains in the place of expiation, and Virgil is con- 
demned to eternal torments. 

Dante meets his old acquaintance Forese, a debauchee of Florence. 
On finishing the conversation, Forese asks Dante when he shall have 
the pleasure of seeing him again. This question in Purgatory is divert- 
ing enough. Dante answers with much serious gravity, “ I know not 
the time of death ; but it cannot be too near. Look back on the troubles 


^ Purgat. Cant. i. 
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in which my country is involved ^ I ” The dispute between the ponti- 
icate and the emjhre appears to have been the predominant topic of 
Dan fee s mind. This circumstance has filled Dante’s poem with strokes 
of satire. Every reader of Voltaire must remember that lively writer’s 
paraphrase from the Inferno, of the story of count Guido, in which 
are these inimitable lines. A Franciscan friar abandoned to Beelzebub 
thus exclaims 

Monsieur de Lucifer 1 
Je suis un Saint ; voyes ma robe grise ; 

Je fus absous par le Chef de FEglise. 

X aurai, toujours, r6pondit le Demon, 

Un grand respect pour 1’ Absolution ; ^ 

On est lave de ses vielles sotises, 

Pourvu qu’apres autres ne soient eommises. 

J’ai fait souvent cette distinction 
A tes pareils ; et, grace a I’ltalie, 

Le Diable sait la Theologie. 

II dit et rit. Je ne repliquai rien 
A Belzebut, il raisonnoit trop bien. 

Lors il m’empoigne, et d’un bras roide et ferme 

II appliqua sur ma triste 6piderme 

Vingt coups de fouet, dont bien fort il me cuit: 

Que Dieu le rend a Boniface huit.” 

Dante thus translated would have had many more readers than at 
present. I take this opportunity of remarking, that our author’s per- 
petual reference to recent facts and characters is in imitation of Virgil, 
yet with this very material difference : the persons recognised in Vir- 
gil’s sixth book, for instance the chiefs of the Trojan war, are the con- 
temporaries of the hero, not of the poet. The truth is, Dante’s poem 
is a satirical history of his oivn times. 

Dante sees some of the ghosts of Purgatory advancing forward, more 
meagre and emaciated than the rest. He asks how this could happen 
in a place where all live alike without nourishment. Virgil quotes the 
example of Meleager, who wasted with a firebrand, on the gradual ex- 
tinction of which his life depended. He also produces the comparison 
of a mirror reflecting a figure. These obscure explications do not satisfy 
the doubts of Dante. Statius, for his better instruction, explains how 
a child grows in the womb of the mother, how it is enlarged, and by 
degrees receives life and intellect. The drift of our author is apparent 
in these profound illustrations. He means to show his skill in a sort of 
metaphysical anatomy. We see something of this in the Tesoretto 
of ' Brunette. Unintelligible solutions of a similar sort, drawn from a 
frivolous and mysterious philosophy, mark the writers of Dante’s age. 

The Paradise of Dante, the third part of this poem, resembles his 
Purgatory. Its fictions, and its allegories, which suffer by being ex- 
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plame4 are all conceived in the same chimerical spirit. The poet 
successively views the glory of the saints^ of angels, of the holy Virgin, 
and at last of God himself. 

Heaven as well as hell, among the monks, had its legendary descrip- 
tion, which it was heresy to disbelieve, and which was formed on per- 
versions or misinterpretations of scripture. Our author’s vision ends 
with the Deity, and we know not by what miraculous assistance he 
returas to earth. 

It must be allowed, that the scenes of Virgil’s sixth book have many 
hue strokes of the terrible ; but Dante’s colouring is of a more gloomy 
temperature. There is a sombrous cast in his imagination ; and he 
has given new shades of horror to the classical hell. We may say of 
Dante, that 

Hell 

Grows DARKER at his FROWNS 

The sensations of fear impressed by the Roman poet are less harassing 
to the repose of the mind ; they Have a more equable and placid effect. 
The terror of Virgil’s tremendous objects is diminished by correctness 
of composition and elegance of style. We are reconciled to his Gor- 
gons and Hydras, by the grace of expression, and the charms of 
versification. 

In the mean time, it may seem a matter of surprise, that the Italian 
poets of the thirteenth century, who restored, admired, and studied the 
classics, did not imitate their beauties. But while they possessed the 
genuine models of antiquity, their unnatural and eccentric habits of 
mind and manners, their attachments to system, their scholastic theo- 
logy, superstition, ideal love, and above all their chivalry, had corrupted 
every true principle of life and literature, and consequently prevented 
the progress of taste and propriety. They could not conform to the 
practices and notions of their own age, and to the ideas of the ancients, 
at the same time. They were dazzled with the imageries of Virgil and 
Homer, which they could not always understand or apply, or which 
they saw through the mist of prejudice and misconception. Their 
genius having once taken a false direction, when recalled to copy a 
just pattern, produced only constraint and affectation, a distorted and 
unpleasing resemblance. The early Italian poets disfigured, instead of 
adorning their works, by attempting to imitate the classics. The 
charms which we so much admire in Dante, do not belong to the 
Greeks and Romans. They are derived from another origin, and must 
be traced back to a different stock. Nor is it at the same time less 
surprising, that the later Italian poets, in more enlightened times, should 
have paid so respectful a compliment to Dante as to acknowledge no 
other model, and with his excellencies, to transcribe and perpetuate 
all his extravagancies. 
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SECTION L. 

Sctckville's Legend of Buckingham in the Mirrour for Magistrates, 
Additions hy Higgins, Account of him. View of the early editions 
of this Collection* Specimen of Higgind s Legend of Cordelia^ which 
is copied hy Spenser, 

I NOW return to the Mirrour for Magistrates, and to Sackville s 
Legend of Buckingham, which follows his Induction. 

The Complaynt of Henrye Duke of Buckingham, is written with 
a force and even elegance of expression, a copiousness of phraseology, 
and an exactness of versification, not to be found in any other parts of 
the collection. On the whole, it may be thought tedious and languid. 
But that objection unavoidably results from the general plan of these 
pieces. It is impossible that soliloquies of such prolixity, and designed 
to include much historical and even biographical matter, should every 
where sustain a proper degree of spirit, pathos, and interest. In the 
exordium are these nervous and correct couplets. 

Whom flattering Fortune falsely so beguilde. 

That loe, she slew, where earst ful smooth she smilde. 

Again, 

And paynt it forth, that all estates maye knowe : 

Have they the warning, and be mine the woe. 

Buckingham is made to enter thus rapidly, yet with much address, 
into his fatal share of the civil broils between York and Lancaster. 

But what may boot to stay the Sisters three. 

When Atropos perforce will cut the thred ? 

The dolefull day was come^, when you might see 
Northampton field with armed men orespred. 

In these lines there is grea;t energy. 

O would to God the cruel! dismall day 
That gave me light fyrst to behold thy face^ 

With foule eclipse had reft my sight away, 

The unhappie hower, the time, and eke the day, &c. 

And the following are an example of the simple and sublime united. 
And thou, Alecto, feede me with thy foode I 
Let fall thy serpents from thy snaky heare ! 

For such reliefe well fits me in my moode. 


* [Shakspeave seems to have bur- Let gi’isly, gaping, ghastly wounds, un- 
lesqued these lines in one of Pistol’s bind the 6“w/e/’.5 

rants. Come, Atroposyl — Park.] 

.... Abridge my doleful days ! 
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To feed my plaint with horroure and with feare ! 

With rage afresh thy venom’d worme areare. 

Many comparisons are introduced by the distressed speaker. But 
it is common for the best poets to forget that they are describing what 
is only related or spoken. The captive Proteus has his simile of the 
nigiitingale ; and Eneas decorates his narrative of the disastrous con- 
flagration of Troy with a variety of the most laboured comparisons. 

Buckingham in his reproaches against the traitorous behaviour of 
his ancient friend Banastre, utters this forcible exclamation, which 
breathes the genuine spirit of revenge, and is unloaded with poetical 
superfluities. 

Hated be thou, disdainde of everie wight, 

And pointed at whereever thou shalt goe : 

A traiterous wretch, unworthy of the light 
Be thou esteemde : and, to increase thy wme, 

The sound be hatefull of thy name alsoe. 

And in this sort, with shame and sharpe reproch, 

Leade thou thy life, till greater grief approch. 

The ingenious writers of these times are perpetually deserting pro- 
priety for the sake of learned allusions. Buckingham exhorts the peers 
and princes to remember the fate of some of the most renowned heroes 
of antiquity, whose lives and misfortunes he relates at large, and often 
in the most glowing colours of poetry. Alexander’s murther of Clitus 
is thus described in stanzas, pronounced by the poet and not by Buck- 
ingham. 

And deeply grave within your stonie harts 
The dreerie dole, that mightie Macedo 
With teares unfolded, wrapt in deadlie smarts, 

When he the death of Clitus sorrowed so, 

Whom erst he murdred with the deadlie blow ; 

Raiight in his rage upon his friend so deare, 

For which, behold loe how his panges appeare ! 

The launced speare he writhes out of the wound, 

From which the purple blood spins in his face ; 

His heinous guilt when he returned found, 

Fie throwes himself uppon the corps, alas I 
And in his armes how oft doth he imbrace 
His murdred friend ! And kissing him in vaine, 

Forth flowe the floudes of salt repentant raine. 

His friendes amazde at such a murther done, 

In fearfull flockes begin to shrinke away ; 

And he thereat, with heapes of grief fordone, 

Hateth himselfe, wishing his latter clay 
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He calls for death, and loathing longer life, 

Bent to his bane refuseth kindlie foode, 

And plungde in depth of death and dolours strife 
Had qneld^ himselfe, had not his friendes withstoode. 
Loe he that thus has shed the guiltlesse bloode, 
Though he were king and keper over all. 

Yet chose he death, to guerdon death withalh 

This prince, whose peere was never under sunne, 
Whose glistening fame the earth did overglide, 

Which with his power the worlde welnigh had wonne, 
His bioudy handes himselfe could not abide, 

But folly bent with famine to have dide ; 

The worthie prince deemed in his regard 
That death for death could be but just reward. 


'2:17 


Our Mirrour, having had three new editions in 1563^ 1571? and 
1574 S was reprinted in quarto in the year 1587^5 with the addition of 
many new lives, under the conduct of John Higgins. 

Higgins lived at Winsham in Somersetshire®. He was educated at 
Oxford, was a clergyman, and engaged in the instruction of youth. As 
a preceptor of boys, on the plan of a former collection by Nicholas 
Udal, a celebrated master of Eton school, he compiled the Flosculi 
OF Terence, a manual famous in its time, and applauded in a Latin 
epigram by the elegant Latin encomiast Thomas Newton of Cheshire^. 
In the pedagogic character he also published Holcot’s Dictionarie, 
newlie corrected, amended, set in order, and enlarged, with many 
names of men, townes, beastes, fowles, etc. By which you may finde 


killed: manqueller is murderer. 

^ This edition, printed by Thomas 
Marsbale, has 160 leaves, with a table of 
contents at the end. 

“ This edition, printed also for T. 
Marshe, is improperly enough entitled 
** The Last Parte of the Mirrour for Ma- 
gistrates,” &c. But it contains all that is 
in the foregoing editions, and ends with 
Jane Shore, or Shore’s Wife. It has 163 
leaves. In the title page the work is said 
to be “ Newly corrected and amended,” 
They are all in quarto, and in black let- 
ter. [The propriety of this title is now 
substantiated, by the discovery of an edi- 
tion of Higgins’s work, unknown to War- 
ton. It was printed Ijy Marsh in 1574, 
and entitled “ The First Parte of the 
Mirrour for Magistrates,” &c. This will 
explain the language of Higgins quoted 
in the ensuing note. — Price.] 

** But in the Preface Higgins says he 
began to prepare it twelve years before. 
In imitation of the title, a story-book was 
published called The Mirrour of Mirth, 
by E. D. 1583. bl. iett, 4to. Also The 


Mirrour of the Mathematikes, A Mirrour 
of Monsters, &c. [The Mirror of Muta- 
bilitie, or principal! part of the Mirror for 
Magistrates by Ant. Munday, was printed 
in 1579; and a Mirror of Magnanimitie, 
by Crompton, appeared in 1 599. 

Ritson added the following throng of 
kindred titles : 

The Mzrrotire of Golde, printed by Pinson 
and by W. de Worde, 1522. 

A Myroure or Glasse for all spiritual Mi- 
nisterSi &c. 1551. 

The Myrror of the Latin Tonge, &c. 
1567. 

The Theatre y or Mirror of the Worlds 1569. 
The Mirrour of Madnes, &c. 1576. 

The Mirrour of Mans Miseries^ 1584. 

The Mirror of MartyrSi SzQ, 

The Myrror of PolUcei &c. Herb. p. 96. 

Park.] ‘ 

® Dedication, ut infr. 

^ /w Terentii Plosculos JV, Udalli 
et J. Higgini opera decerptos. Encom. 
fol. 128. It was also prefixed to the book, 
with others. 
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Higgins's induction. 


[sect. l. 

tlie Latine or Frenche of anie Englishe worde you will. By John Hig- 
gins, late student in Oxefordes;’ In an engraved title-page are a few 
English verses. It is in folio, and printed for Thomas Marshe at 
London, 1572. The dedication to sir George Peckham, knight, is 
written by Higgins, and is a good specimen of his classical accomplish- 
ments. He calls Peckham his principal friend, and the most eminent 
patron of letters. A recommendatory copy of verses by Churchyard 
the poet is prefixed, with four Latin epigrams by others. Another of 
his works in the same profession is the Nomenclator of Adrian Ju- 
nius, translated into English, in conjunction with Abraham Flemming, 
and printed at London, for Newberie and Durham, in 1585^. It is 
dedicated in Latin to his most bountiful patron Doctor Valentine, mas- 
ter of Requests, and dean of Wells, from WinshamV 1584-. From this 
dedication, Higgins seems to have been connected with the school of 
Ilminster, a neighbouring town in Somersetshire^. He appears to have 
been living so late as the year 1602 ; for in that year he published an 
Answer to William Perkins, a forgotten controversialist, concerning 
Christ’s descent into hell, dedicated from Winsham, 

To the Mirroxjr for Magistrates Higgins wrote a new Induc- 
tion in the octave stanza; and without assistance of friends, began a 
new series from Albanact the youngest son of Brutus, and the first king 
of Albanie or Scotland, continued to the emperor Caracallak In this 
edition by Higgins, among the pieces after the Conquest, first appeared 
the Life of Cardinal Wolsey, by Churchyard‘s ; of Sir Nicholas 
Burdet, by Baldwine [Higgins] ; and of Eleanor Cobham% and 
of Humfrey duke of Gloucester^, by Ferrers. Also the Legend 
of King James the Fourth of Scotland^ said to have been penned 

® Perhaps at Trinity college, where one some other writer, since Churchyard com- 
of both his names occurs in 1566. plains of being “ denied the fathering of a 

^Octavo. work that had ww so much credit.’' He 

* The Dedication of his Mirrour for at the same time protests before God and 

Magistrates is from the same place. the world, that Shore’s wife was Ms pen- 

^ He says, that he translated it in Lon- ning, and he would be glad to vindicate 
don. ^‘Q,uo facto, novus interpres Walde- his open wrong with the best blood in his 
nus, Ilmestrisfe gymnasiarcha^ moriens, body, did not his old years utterly forbid 
priusquam manum operi summam admo- such combat. — This anecdote occurs be- 
visset, me amicum veterem suum omnibus fore a reprint of Shore’s Wife, augmented 
libris suis et hoc imprimis Nomenclatore by 21 stanzas, in Churchyard’s Challenge, 
[his translation] donavit.” But Higgins 1593. Nash, probably in reference to the 
found his own version better, which he above, thus complimented the old court- 
therefore published, yet with a part of his poet in the same year : — “ Shore’s Wife is 
friend’s. young, though you be stept in years ; in 

* At fol. 108. a. The two last lives in her shall you live, when you are dead.*^*^ 
the latter, or what may be called Baldwin’s Foure Letters Confuted, &c. Antony 
part of this edition, are Jane Shore and Chute published, in 1593, “Beautie Dis- 
Cardinal Wolsey by Churchyard. Colo- honoured, written under the title of Shore’s 
phon, Imprinted at London by Henry Wife,” in six-line stanzas. Vid. infra, p. 
Marshe, being the assigne of Thomas 233, note K — Parx.] 

Marshe neare to saint Dunstaiies cburche ^ Fol. 265 b. “ Fol. 244 a. 

in Fleetestreete, 1587.” It has 272 leaves. Fol. 140 b. Fol. 146 a. 

The last signature is Mm 4. [This, it ** Fol. 253 b. 
seems, had been fraudulently claimed by 
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Jiftie yeares of Flobden Field, said to be of equal antiquity, 

and subscribed Francis Dingley®, the name of a poet who has not 
otherwise occurred. Prefixed is a recommendatory poem in stanzas by 
the above-mentioned Thomas Newton of Gheshireb who understood 
much more of Latin than of English poetry*. 

most poetical passage of Higgins’s performance in this collection 
is in his Legend of Queene Cordila, or Cordelia^ king Lear’s young- 
est daughter^ Being imprisoned in a dungeon, and coucht on strawe, 
she sees amid the darkness of the night a griesly ghost approach, 

Eke nearer still with stealing steps shee drewe: 

Shee was of colour pale and deadly hewe. 

Her garment was figured with various sorts of imprisonment, and pic- 
tures of violent and premature death. 


Her clothes resembled thousand kindes of thrall, 
And pictures plaine of hastemd deathes withalL 


Cordelia, in extreme terror, asks, 


.... . What wight art thou, a foe ox fawning frend ? 

If Death thou art, I pray thee make an end-* 

But th’ art not Death I —Art thou some Fury sent 
My woefull corps with paynes more to torment ? 

With that she spake, I am thy frend Despa yre. — 

Now if thou art to dye no whit afrayde 
Here shalt thou choose of instruments, beholde, 

Shall rid thy restlesse life.” 


Despair then, throwing her robe aside, shows Cordelia a thousand 
instruments of death, knives, sharp swordes, and ponyards, all hedyde 
with bloode and poysoiis. She presents the sword with w^hich queen 
Dido slew herself. 

Lo ! here the blade that Dido of Carthage hight,” 

*iJordelia takes this sword, but doubftill yet to dye. Despair then 
represents to her the state and power which she enjoyed in France, her 
troops of attendants, and the pleasures of the court she had left. She 
then points out her present melancholy condition and dreary situation. 

She shewde me all the dongeon where I sate, 

The dankish walles, the darkes, and bade me smell 
And by de the savour if I like it well. 


' Foi. 255 b. " Fol. 258 b. 

^ Subscribed Thomas Newtonus, 
Ceystreshyri us, 1587. 

^ [This appears from his tribute to 
Heywobd the epigrammatist, cited at p. 


94 of this volume. He has a copy of Latin 
verses prefixed to R. Rabbard^s transla- 
tion of Ripley’s Compound of Alchymy, 
1591.— Park.] 

“ Fol. 36 b. 
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Cordelia gropes for the sword, or fatal! knife, in the dark, which De- 
spair places in her hand. 

Despa YRE to ayde my senceless limmes was glad, 

And gave the blade : to end my woes she bad. 

At length, Cordelia’s sight fails her so that she can see only Despair, 
who exhorts her to strike. 

And by her elbowe Death for me did watch. 

Despair at last gives the blow. The temptation of the Redcrosse 
knight by Despair in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, seems to have been 
copied, yet with high improvements, from this .scene. These stanzas 
of Spenser bear a strong resemblance to what I have cited from Cor- 
delia’s Legend. 

Then gan the villaine^ him to oueraw, 

And brought unto him swords, ropes, poysons, fire, 

And all that might him to perdition draw; 

And bade him chuse what death he would desire : 

For death was due to him that had pro uokt God’s ire. 

But when as none of them he sawe him take, 

He to him raught a dagger sharpe and keene, 

And gaue it him in hand : his hand did quake 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 

And troubled blond through his pale face was scene 
To come and goe, with tydinges from the hart. 

As it a running messenger had beene. 

At last, resolv’d to worke his finall smart 
He lifted up his hand that backe againe did start.^ 

The three first books of the Faerie Queene were published in 1590 ; 
Higgins’s Legend of Cordelia in 1587 [1574]. 

At length the whole was digested anew with additions, in 1610, by 
Richard Niccols, an ingenious poet, of whom more will be said here- 
after, under the following title: ‘‘A Mirrour for Magistrates y, 
being a true Chronicle-history of the vntimely falles of svch vnfortvnate 
princes and men of note as haue happened smce the first entrance of 
Brute into this Hand vntill this our age. Newly enlarged with a 
last part called a Winter Night’s Vision being an addition of such 
Tragedies especially famous as are exempted in the former Mistorie, 
with a poem annexed called Englands Eliza. At London, im- 
printed by Felix Kyngston, 1610^” Niccols arranged his edition thus. 


That is, Despair. 

* Faer. Gu. i. x. 50. 

X Of the early use in the middle ages 
of the word Speculum, as the title of a 
book, see Joh. Finnaeus’s Bissertaiio- 


historica-Litteraria, prefixed to the 
Kongs-Skugg-Sio, or Royal Mirrour, 
an ancient prose work in Norw^egian, 
written about 1170, printed in I7(>8, 4to. 
fob xviii. * A thick quarto. 
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Higgins’s Induction is at the head of the Lives from Brutus to the 
Conquest. Those from the Conquest to Lord Cromwell’s legend 
written bj Drayton and nowiirst added% are introduced by Sackville’s 
Induction. After this are placed such lives as had been before omitted, 
ten in number, written by Mccols himself, with an Induction ^ As 
it illustrates the history of this work, especially of Sackville’s share in 
it, I will here insert a part of Niccols’s preface prefixed to those Tra- 
gedies which happened after the Conquest, beginning with that of 
Robert Tresilian. Hauing hitherto continued the storie from the first 
entrance of Brvte into this iland, with the Falles of svch Princes 
as were neuer before this time in one volume comprised, I now proceed 
with the rest, which take their beginning from the Conquest : whose 
penmen being many and diuerse, all diuerslie ajffected in the method of 
this their Mirrour, I purpose onlie to follow the intended scope of 
that most honorable personage, who by how mvch he did surpasse the 
rest in the eminence of his noble condition, by so mvch he hath ex- 
ceeded them all in the excellencie of his heroicall stile, which with 
golden pen he hath limmed out to posteritie in that worthie object of 
his minde the Tragedie oe the Duke of Buckingham, and in his 
Preface then intituled Master Sackuils Induction. This worthy 
president of learning intended to perfect all this storie of himselfe from 
the Conquest. Being called to a more serious expence of his time in, 
the great state affaires of his most royall ladie and soueraigne, he left 
the dispose thereof to M. Baldwine, M. Ferrers, and others, the com- 
posers of these Tragedies : who continving their methode, which was by 
way of dialogue or interlocvtion betwixt euerie Tragedie, gaue it onlie 
place before the dvke of Bvckingham’s Complaint. Which order I 
since hauing altered, haue placed the Induction in the beginninge, 
with euerie Tragedie following according to svccession and ivst com- 
pvtation of time, which before was not obserued®.” 

Jn the Legend of King Richard the Third, Niccols appears to have 
copied some passages from Shakspeare’s tragedy on that history. In 
the opening of the play Richard says, 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 

Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings ; 

Our dreadfull marches to delightfull measures'*". 

Grim-visaged War hath' smoothed his wrinkled front; 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds, 


® Drayton wrote three other legends 
on this plan, Robert duke of Normandy, 
Matilda, and Pierce Gaveston, of which 
I shall speak more particularly under that 
writer. 

^ Ful. 555. 

" Fol. 253. Compare Baldwyne’s Pro- 


logue at fol. cxiv. b. edit. 1559. ut supr. 

^ [A measure WdLSt strictly speaking, a 
court-dance of a stately turn; but the word 
was also employed to express dances in 
general. Steevens apud Shakspeare. — 
Park.} 
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To fright the souls of fearfull adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.*" 

These lines evidently gave rise to part of Richard’s soliloquy in Nic- 
cols’s Legend. 

..... The battels fought in held before 
Were turn’d to meetings of svreet amitie : 

The war-god’s thundring cannons dreadfull rore, 

And rattling drum-sounds warlike harmonic, 

To sweet-tun d noise of pleasing minstralsie. 

God Mars laid by his Launce and tooke his Lute, 

And turn’d his rugged fro wnes to smiling lookes ; 

In stead of crimson fields, warres fatall fruit, 

He bathed his limbes in Cypre’s warbling brookes, 

And set his thoughts upon her wanton lookes.*^ 

Part of the tent-scene in Shakspeare is also imitated by Niccols. 
Richard, starting from his horrid dream, says, 

Methought the souls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
Tomorrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard.® 

So Niccols, 

I thought that all those murthered ghosts, whom I 
By death had sent to their vntimely graue. 

With balefull noise about my tent did crie, 

And of the heauens with sad complaint did craue. 

That they on guiltie wretch might vengeance haue : 

To wRom I thought the iudge of heauen gaue eare, 

And ’gainst me gaue a iudgement full of feare^. 

But some of the stanzas immediately following, which are formed 
on Shakspeare’s ideas, yet with some original imagination, will give 
the reader the most favourable idea of Niccols as a contributor to 
this work. 

For loe, eftsoones, a thousand hellish hags, 

Leaning th’ abode of their infernall cell. 

Seasing on me, my hatefull body drags 


“ Act i. sc. h ^ Pag. 753. 

® Act V. sc. alt. Drayton has also 
described these visionary terrors of Ri- 
chard. Polyolb. S. xxii. 

When to the guilty king, the black fore- 
running night. 

Appear the dreadful ghosts of Henry and 
his Son, 

Of his owne brother George, and his two 
nephewes, done 


Most cruelly to death, and of his Wife, and 
friend 

Lord Hastinges, with pale hands prepared 
- as they would rend 

Him peacemeal : at which oft he roareth 
in his sleep- 

The Polyolbion was published in 1612. 


fol. 


Pag. 764. 
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From forth my bed into a place like hell, 

Where fiends did naught but bellow, howle and yell, 

Who in Sterne strife stood ’gainst each other bent, 

Who should my hatefull bodie most torment. 

Tormented in such trance long did I lie. 

Till extreme feare did rouze me where I lay. 

And caus’d me from my naked bed to flie : 

Alone within my tente I durst not stay. 

This dreadfull dreame my soule did so affray : 

When wakt I was from sleepe, I for a space 
Thought I had beene in some infernall place. 

About mine eares a buzzing feare still flew, ^ 

My fainting knees languish for want of might ; 

Vpon my bodie stands an icie dew ; 

My heart is dead within, and with affright 
The haire vpon my head doth stand vpright: 

Each limbe abovt me quaking, doth resemble 
A riuers rush, that with the wind doth tremble. 

Thus with my guiltie soules sad torture tome 
The darke nights dismall houres I past away : 

But at cockes crowe, the message of the morne, 

My feare, I did conceale, &c.® 

If internal evidence was not a proof, we are sure from other evi- 
dences that Shakspeare’s tragedy preceded Niccols’s legend. The tra- 
gedy was written about 1597. Niccols, at eighteen years of age, was 
admitted into Magdalene college in Oxford, in the year 1602^. It is 
easy to point out other marks of imitation. Shakspeare has taken 
nothing from Seagars’s Richard the Third, printed in Baldwine’s col- 
lection, or first edition, in the year 1559. Shakspeare, however, pro-, 
bably catched the idea of the royal shades, in the same scene of the 
tragedy before us, appearing in succession and speaking to Richard 
and Richmond, from the general plan of the Mirrour for Magi- 
strates: more especially, as many of Shakspeare’s ghosts there intro- 
duced, for instance, King Henry the Sixth, Clarence, Rivers, Hastings, 
and Buckingham, are the personages of five of the legends belonging 
to this poem. 


s Pag, 764 

^ Registr. Univ. Oxon. He retired to 


Magdalene Hall, where he was graduated 
in Arts, 1606. Ibid, 
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SECTION LI. 

Viet£^ of NiccoUs edition of the Mirrour for Magisti'ates, High esti- 
mation of this Collection. Historical Plays^ whence. 

By way of recapitulating wbat has been said, and in order to give a 
connected and uniform view of the Mirrour for Magistrates in its 
most complete and extended state, its original contents and additions, 
I will here detail the subjects of this poem as they stand in this last or 
Niccolss edition of 1610, with reference to two preceding editions, and 
some other incidental particularities. 

Niccols’s edition (after the Epistle Dedicatorie prefixed to Higgins’s 
edition of 1587) an Advertisement to the Reader by Niccols, a Table 
of Contents, and Thomas Newton’s recommendatory verses above-men- 
tioned,) begins with an Induction called the Author’s Induction', 
written by Higgins and properly belonging to his edition. Then 
follow these Lives. 

Albanact youngest son of Brutus ^ Humber king of the Huns. 
King Locrine eldest son of Brutus. Queen Elstride concubine of Lo- 
crine. Sabrina daughter of Locrine. King Madan. King Malin. 
King Mempric. King Bladud. Queen Cordelia. Morgan king of 
Albany. King Jago. Ferrex. Porrex. King Pinnar slain by Mo- 
lucius Donwallo. King Stater. King Rudacke of Wales. King Ki- 
marus. King Morindus. King Emerianus. King Cherinnus. King 
Varianus. Irelanglas cousin to Cassibelane. Julius Cesar. Claudius 
Tiberius Nero. Caligula. King Guiderius. Lelius Hamo. Tiberius 
Drusus. Domitius Nero. Galba. Vitellius. Londric the Piet. Se- 
verus. Fulgentius a Piet. Geta. Caracalla^ All these from Alba- 
nact, and in the same order, form the first part of Higgins’s edition of 
the year 1587^. But none of them are in Baldwyne’s, or the first, col- 
lection, of the year 1559 ; and, as I presume, these lives are all writ- 
ten by Pliggins. Then follow in Niccols’s edition, Carausius, Queen 
Helena, Vortigern, Uther Pendragon, Cadwallader, Sigebert, Ebba, 
Egelred, Edric, and Plarold, all written by Thomas Blener Hasset, and 
never before printed f. We have next a new title “The variable 
Fortvne and vnhappie Falles of sveh princes as hath happened since 
the Conquest. Wherein may be scene, &c. At London, by Felix 
Kyngston. 1609.” Then, after an Epistle to the Reader, subscribed 

* [In 17 seven-line stanzas, altered Where they end at fol. 1 OS a. 

from that in the edition of 1575, which ^ [Blenerhasset^s contributions to this 
had 21 stanzas. — Herbert.] edition had been previously and separately 

“ Pag. 1. printed in 1578. — Price.] 

, ^ Ending with pag.’ 185'; After p. 250. 
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R.N. (that is Richard Niccols), follow, Sackville’s Induction. CavylVs 
Roger Mortimer. Ferrers’s Tresilian. Ferrers’s Thomas of Wood- 
stock. Churchyard’s [Clialoners] Mowbray. Ferrers’s King Richard 
the Second. Phaer’s Owen Glendour. Henry Percy. Baldwyne’s 
Richard earl of Cambridge. Baldwyne’s Montague earl of Salisbury. 
Ferrerss Eleanor Cobham. Ferrers’s Flumfrey duke of Gloucester. 
Baldwyne’s William De La Poole earl of Suffolk. Baldwyne’s Jack 
Cade. Ferrers’s Edmund duke of Somerset. Richard Plaiitagenet 
duke of York. Lord Clifford. Tiptoft earl of Worcester. Richard 
lord Warwick. King Henry the Sixth. George Plantagenet duke of 
Clarence. Skelton’s King Edward the Fourth. Woodviie lord Rivers. 
Dolman’s Lord Hastings. Sackville’s Duke of Buckingham. Colling- 
burne, CavyH’s Blacksmith. Higgins’s Sir Nicholas Burdet. Church- 
yard’s Jane Shore. Churchyard’s Wolsey. Drayton’s Lord Cromwell. 
All these ^5 (Humfrey, Cobham, Burdet, Cromwell, and Wolsey, ex- 
cepted,) form the whole, but in a less chronological disposition, of 
Baldwyne’s collection, or edition, of the year 1559, as we have seen 
above : from whence they were reprinted, with the addition of Hum- 
frey, Cobham, Burdet, and Wolsey, by Higgins, in his edition afore- 
said of 1587, and wLere Wolsey closes the work. Another title then 
appears in Niecols’s edition A Winter Nights Vision. Being an 
addition of svch Princes especially famovs, who were exempted in the 
former Historie. By Richard Niccols, Oxon. Magd. Hall. At Lon- 
don, by Felix Kyngston, 1610.” An Epistle to the Reader, and an 
elegant Sonnet to Lord Charles Howard lord High Admiral, both by 
Niccols, are. prefixed^. Then follows Niccols’s Induction to these new 
lives A They are, King ArtWr. Edmund Ironside. Prince Alfred. 
Godwin earl of Kent. Robert Curthose. King Richard the First. King 
John. King Edward the Second. The two Young Princes murthered 
in the Tower, and King Richard the Thirds Our author, but with 
little propriety, has annexed “ England’s Eliza, or the victoriovs 
and trivmphant reigne of that virgin empresse of sacred memorie Eliza- 
beth Queene of England, &c. At London, by Felix Kyngston, 1610.” 
This is a title page. Then follows a Sonnet to virtuous Ladie the 
Lady Elizabeth Clere, wife to sir Francis Clere, and an Epistle to the 
Reader. A very poetical Induction is prefixed to the Eliza, which 
contains the history of queen Elizabeth, then just dead, in the octave 
stanza. Niccols, however, has not entirely preserved the whole of the 
old collection, although he made large additions. He has omitted 
King James the First of Scotland, vrhich appears in Baldwyne’s edition 
of 1559A and in Higgins’s of 1587 k He has also omitted, and pro- 

This was in 1596. See also page 861. 
stanza iv. 

^ From p. 555. 

* Ending with p, 769. 

^ At fol. xlu, fo. iPoI. 137b. 

VOL. III. Q 


® That is, from p. 250. 

^ After p. 547. 

® From the Sonnet it appears, that our 
author Niccols was on board Howard’s 
ship the Arhe, when Cadiz was taken- 
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bably for tbe same obvious reason, King James the FoiirtK of Scotland, 
wMcliwe find in Higgins Nor has Niccols retained the Battle of 
Floddemfield, which is in Higgins’s edition ^ Niccols has also omitted 
Seagars’s King Richard the Third, which first occurs in Baldwyne’s 
edition of 1559% and afterwards in Higgins’s of 1587^., But Niccols 
has written a new Legend on this subject, cited above, and one of the 
best of his additional lives This edition by Niccols, printed by Felix 
Kyngston in 1610, 1 believe was never reprinted^^ It contains eight 
hundred and seventy-hve pages. ,, 

The Mirrour for Magistrates is obliquely ridiculed in bishop 
Hall’s Satires, published in 1597. 

Another, whose more heavie-hearted saint 
Delights in nought but notes of rueful! plaint, 

Urgeth his melting muse with solemn teares, 

Rhyme of some drearie fates of luckless peers. 

Then brings he up some branded whinikg ghost 
To tell how old Misfortunes have him tost L 

That it should have been the object even of an ingenious satirist, is so 
far from proving that it wanted either merit or popularity, that the con- 
trary conclusion may be justly inferred; It was, however, at length 
superseded by the growing reputation of a new poetical chronicle, en- 
titled Albion’s England, published before the beginning of the reign 
of James the First f. That it was in high esteem throughout the reign 


^ Ful. 253 a. In Ulpian FullwelFs 
Flower of Fame, an old quarto book both 
in prose and verse, in praise of the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and printed by 
Hoskyns in 1575, is a tragic monologue, 
in the octave stanza, of James the Fourth 
of Scotland, and of his son. fol. 22 b. The 
whole title is, “ The Flower of Fame, con- 
taining the bright renowne and most for- 
tunate reigne of Henry viii. Wherein is 
mention of matters by the rest of our chro- 
nographers overpassed, Compyled by VI- 
pian Fullwell.” Annexed is a panegyric 
of three of the same Henry’s noble and 
verfuous qneenes. And “ The service done 
at Haddington in Scotland the seconde 
year of the reigne of King Edward the 
Sixt” Bl. lett. Fullwell will occur here- 
after in his proper place. 

“ Fol. 25G a. 

° Fol. cxlvii. b. P Fol. 230 b. 

^ Pag. 750. 

* [A new title-page only was added to 
the unsold copies, with the date of 1621. 
Herbert says the first part was reprinted 
in 1619, MS. Note.— Park.] 

B. i. Sat. V. duodecim. But in Cer- 
taine Satyres by John Marston, subjoined 
to his Pygmalion’s Image, an academical 


critic is abused for affecting to censure this 
poem. Bond. 1598. Sat. iv. This is un- 
doubtedly our author Hall just quoted. 
(See Marston’s Scourge of Vilknie, printed 
1599. Lib. iii. Sat. x.) 

Fond censurer! why should those Mir- 
rors seeme 

So vile to thee 2 which better iudgements 
dccme 

Exquisite then, and in our polish’d times 
May run for sencefull tollerable lines ? 
"What not from thy spigbt ? 

But must thy enuious hungry fangs needs 
light 

On Magistrates Mirrour? Must thou 
needs detract 

And striue to worke his antient honors 
wrack? 

What shall not Rosamond, or Gaueston, 
Ope their sweet lips without detraction ? 
But must our moderne Critticks enuious 
eye, &c. 

The two last pieces indeed do not pro- 
perly belong to this collection, and are only 
on the same plan. Rosamond is DaniePs 
Complaint of Rosamond, and Gaueston 
is Drayton’s monologue on that subject, 
t [Wood gives it as his report, that the 
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of queers Elizabetlv appears not only from its numerous editions, but 
from the testimony of sir Philip Sidney, and other cotemporary writers®. 
It is ranked among the fashionable pieces of the times in the me- 
trical preface prefixed to Jasper Hey wood’s Th yes tes of Seneca, trans- 
lated into English verse, and published in 1560h It must be remem- 
bered that only Baldwyne’s part had yet appeared, and that the trans- 
lator is supposed to be speaking to Seneca. 





In Lyncolnes Line, and Temples twayne, 

Grayes Inne, and many mo, 

Thou shalt them f 5 mde whose paynefull pen 
Thy verse shall florishe SO; 

That Melpomen, thou wouldat well weene, 

Had taught them for to v/right, 

And all their woorks with stately style 
And goodly grace to endight- 
There shalt thou se the selfe same Northe, 

Whose woork his witte display es ; 

And Dyall doth of Princes paynte, 

And preache abroade his prayse^ 

There Sackvy Ides Sonnets^ sweetly sauste, 

And featlye fyned bee : 

There Norton’s"' Ditties do delight, 

There Yelverton’s^ do flee 

Mirror for Magistrates was esteemed the 1579 is the same. [The translation of 
best piece of poetry of those times, if Plutarch was by the same sir Thomas 

Mon’s England (which was by some pre- North. — Price.] There is Doni’s Morall 
ferred) did not stand in its way. Ath. Philosophie from the Italian by sir Thomas 
Oxon. i. 402 . — Park.] North, in 1601. 

® Sydney says, I esteem the Mirrour '' Sackville lord Buckluirst, the contri- 
OF Magistrates to befurnished of beau- butor to the Mirrour for Magistrates. I 

tifull partes.” He then mentions Surrey’s have never seen his Sonnets, which would 

Lyric pieces. Defence of Poesie, fol, 561. be a valuable accession to our old poetry, 

ad calc. Arcad. Lond. 1629. fol. Sidney But probably the term here means 

died in 1586. so that this was written only verses in general, and may signify 
before Higgins’s, and consequently Nic- nothing more than his part in the Mirrour 
cols*s, additions. for Magistrates, and his Gorhoduc. [Mr. 

^ Coloph. Imprinted at London in Haslewood observes, that the lines in the 
Fletestrete in the house late Thomas Ber- text were “ in print before either the com- 

thelettes. Cum priv. &c. i\nno m.d.lx.” munication was made to the Mirror for 

duodecim. bl. lett. It is dedicated in verse Magistrates, or the play performed,” and 
to sir John Mason. that a sonnet by Sackville is prefixed to 

“ Sir Thomas North, second son of Ed- sir Thomas Hoby’s “Courtier of Count 
ward lord North of Kirtling, translated Baldessar Castilio.’* (1561.) — Price.] 
from French into English Antonio Gue- Norton is Sackville’s coadjutor in Gor- 

Horologium Po'incipum. This trans- boduc. 
lation was printed in 1557, and dedicated * The Epilogue to Gascoigne’s Jocasta, 
to Queen Mary, fol. Again, 1548, 1582, acted at Gray’s-lnn in 15G6, was written 

4to. This is the book mentioned in the by Christopher Yelverton, a student of 

text. North studied in Lincoln’s Inn in that inn, afterwards a knight and a judge, 

the reign of queen Mary. I am not sure I have never seen his Ditties here men- 
that the translator of Plutarch’s Lives in tioned. 

q2 . 
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Well pewrde with pen : snch yong men three 
As weene thou miglitst agayne, 

To be begotte as Pallas was 

Of myghtie Jove his brayne. 

There heare thou shalt a great reporte 
Of Baldwyne’s worthie iiamej 
Whose Mirrour doth of Magistrates 
Proclayine eternall fame. 

And there the gentle Blunduilley is 
By name and eke by kynde. 

Of whom we learne by Piutarches lore 
What frute by foes to fynde. 

There Bauande bydes=^, that turnde his toyle 
A common wealth to frame. 

And greater grace in English gyves 
To woorthy author s name. 

There Gouge a gratefull gaynes hath gott'e, 

Reporte that runneth ryfe ; 

Who crooked compasse doth describe 
And Zodiake of lyfe^ 

A pryncely place in Parnasse hill 
For these there is preparde, 

Whence crowne of glitteryng glorie hangs 
For them a right rewarde. 

Whereas the lappes of Ladies nyne, 

Shall dewly them defende, 

That have preparde the lawrell leafe 
About theyr heddes to bende. 

And where their pennes shall hang full high, &c. 

These, he adds, are alone qualified to translate Seneca's tragedies. 

In a small black-lettered tract entitled the Touch-stone of W^ittes, 
chiefly compiled, with some slender additions, from William Webbe's 
Discourse of English Poetrie, written by Edward Hake, and 
printed at London by Edmund Botifaunt in 1588, this poem is men- 


y Thomas Bliindeville of Newton-Flot- 
man in Norfolk, from whence his dedica- 
tion to lord Leicester of an English version 
of Furio’s Spanish tract on Counsels and 
Counselors is dated, Apr. 1, 1570. He 
printed many other prose pieces^ chiefly 
translations. His Piutai'ch mentioned in 
the text, is perhaps a manuscript in the 
British Museum, Plutarchs Commen- 
tary that learning is requisite to a prince ^ 
trajislated into English nieeter by Thomas 
Blimdemley MSS. Reg. 18. A. 43. 

* William Bavande, a student in the 


Middle Temple, translated into English 
Ferrarius Montanus i)e recta llei}nihlicm 
Administration e. Dated from the Middle 
Temple, in a Dedication to queen Eliza- 
beth, December 20, 1559. 4to. black lett. 
Printed by John Kingston. “A woorke 
of Joannes Ferrarius Montanus touchinge 
the good orderinge of a common weale, 
&c. Englished by William Bauande.'’ He 
wawS of Oxford. 

* Barnaby Googe’s Palingenius will be 
spoken of hereafter. 
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tioned with applause : Then have we the Mirrour of Magistrates 
lately, augmented by my friend may ster John Higgins, and penned by 
the choysest learned wittes, which for the stately-proportioned uaine of 
the heroick style, and good meetly proportion of uerse, may challenge 
the best of Lydgate, and all our late rhymers V That sensible old 
English critic Edmund Bolton, in a general criticism on the style of 
our *most noted poets before the year 1600^, places the Mirrour for 
Magistrates in a high rank. It is under that head of his Hyper- 
CRiTicA, entitled Prime Gardens for gathering English according to 
the true gage or standard of the tongue about fifteen or sixteen years 
ago.’' The extract is a curious piece of criticism, as written by a judi- 
cious cotemporary. Having mentioned our prose writers, the chief of 
which are More, Sidney, queen Elizabeth, Hooker, Saville, cardinal 
Alan, Bacon, and Raleigh, he proceeds thus : In verse there are Ed- 
mund Spenser’s Hymnes I cannot advise the allowance of other his 
poems as for practick English, no more than I can Jeffrey Chaucer, 
Lydgate, Pierce Plowman, or Laureate Skelton. It was laid as a 
fault to the charge of Salust, that he used some old outwmrn words stoln 
out of Cato in his books de Originibus. And for an historian in our 
tongue to affect the like out of those our poets, would be accounted a 

teacher, Maister John Hopkins, tliatworthy 
scboolemaister,nay rather that most worthy- 
parent vnto all children committed to 
his charge of education. Of whose me- 
mory, if I should in such an opportunity 
as this is, be forgetful,” &c. I will give a 
specimen of this little piece, which shows 
at least that he learned versification under 
his master Hopkins. He is speaking of 
the Latin tongue. (Signat. G. 4.) 

Whereto, as hath been sayde before, 
The Fables do inuite, 

With morall sawes in couert tales: 

Whereto agreeth rite 
Fine Comedies with pleasure sawst, 
Which, as it were by play, 

Do teache unto philosophie 
Aperfitreadyway.---—- 
So as nathles we careful! be 
To auoyde all bawdie rimes, 

And wanton iestes of poets vayne 
That teache them filthie crimes. 

Good stories from the Bible chargde, 
And from some civill style, 

As Quintus Curtius and such like, 

To reade them other while, &c. 

Compare Ames, p. 322. 389.. 

* [But not written til! 1616, as he 
mentions Bishop Montague's edition of the 
works of James I. which was piiblished in 
that year. See infra, note Park.] 

® The pieces mentioned in this extract 
will be considered in their proper places. 


^ Fol. vii. a. duodecim. I know but little 
more of this forgotten writer, than that he 
wrote also, “A Touchestone for this 
time present, expressly declaring such 
ruines, enormities, and abuses, as trouble 
the church of God and our Christian com- 
monwealth at this daye, &c. Newly sett 
foorth by E. H. Imprinted at London by 
Thomas Hacket, and are to be solde at his 
shop at the Greene Dragon in the Royail 
Exchange, 1574.” duodec. At the end of 
the Epistle dedicatorie to his knowne 
friende Mayster Edward Godfrey, mer- 
chant,” his name Edw^ard Hake is sub- 
scribed at length. Annexed is, ‘‘A Com- 
pendious fourme of education, to be dili- 
gently obserued of all parentes and schole- 
masters in thetrayning vp of their children 
and schollers in learning. Gathered into 
Englishe meeter by Edward Hake.” It 
is an epitome of a Latin tract De pueris 
statim ac liberalifer instituendis. In the 
dedication, to maister John Marlowe his 
approoued friende f he calls himself an at- 
tourney in the Common Pleas, observing 
at the same time, that the “ name of an 
Attourney in the common place [pleas] is 
now a dayes growen into contempt.” He 
adds another circumstance of his life, that 
he was educated under John Hopkins, 
whom I suppose to be the translator of 
the Psalms. [See p. 147. of this volume. 

You being trained vp together with me 
your poore schoolfellow, with the in- 
structions of that learned and exquisite 


n 
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ioul oversight. — My jxidgemeEt is nothing at all in poems or poesie, 
and therefore I dare not go far; but will simply deliver my mind con- 
cerning those authors among ns, whose English hath in my conceit most 
propriety, and is nearest to the phrase of court, and to the speech used 
among the noble, and among the better sort in London: the two sove- 
reign seats, and as it were parliament tribunals, to try the Cjuestion in. 
Brave language are Chapman's Iliads. — The works of Samuel Daniel 
containe somewhat aflat, but yet withal a very pure and copious Eng- 
lish, and words as warrantable as any mans, and titter perhaps for prose 
than measure. Michael Drayton's Heroical Epistles are well worth the 
reading also, for the purpose of our subject, which is to furnish an Eng- 
lish historian with choice and copy of tongue. Queen Elizabeth’s verses, 
those which I have seen and read, some exstant in the elegant, witty, and 
artiflcial book of the Art of English Poetrif, the work, as the fame 
is, of one of her gentlemen-pensioners, Putteiiham, are princely as her 
prose. Never must be forgotten St. Peter s Complaint, and those 
other serious poems said to be father Southwell’s : the English whereof, 
as it is most proper, so the sharpness and light of wit is very rare in 
them. Noble Henry Constable was a great master in English tongue, 
nor had any gentleman of our nation a more pure, quick, or higher 
delivery of conceit, wdtness among all other that Sonnet^' of his before 
his Majesty’s Lepanto. I have not seen much of sir Edward Dyer’s 
poetry y. Among the lesser late poets, George Gascoigne’s Works may 


[A very poor specimen of Constable’s 
poetic talent, the praise of which confers 
an equal honour on Bolton^s critical judge- 
ment. — P ark.] 

t [Puttenliam says, “ For dittie and 
amourous ode 1 finde Sir Walter Raw- 
leygh’s vayne most loftie, insolent, and 
passionate, Maister Edward Dyar, for ele- 
gie most sweete, solempne, and of high 
conceit.” 

[To this passage Drummond thus ad- 
verted, in his conversation with Ben Jon- 
son : “ He who writeth the arte of English 
poesy, praiseth much Rawleigh and Dyer; 
but their works are so few that are come 
to my hands, I cannot well say any thing 
of them.” Drummond’s Works, p. 226, 
37H. fol. 

[It is the further remark of Mr. Ellis, 
that the lot of Dyer, as a poet, has been 
rather singular : “ His name is generally 
coupled with that of 3ir P. Sidney and of 
the most fashionable writers of the age ; 
and yet Bolton, who was almost a contem- 
porary critic, professes not to have seen 
much of his poetry.” Specim. of English 
Poets, ii. 186*. 

[In the Paradise of Daintie Devises, one 
poem signed M. D. is presumed by Ritson 
in his Bibiiograpbiato denote Master Dyer . 
SiK pieces preserved in England’s Helicon 


are warrantably assigned to him; other 
short poems occur among the Rawllnson 
MSS. in the Bodleian library, and one of 
them bears the popular burden of “ My 
mind to me a kingdom is.” 

[The time of Sir Edward Dyer’s birth 
and death are alike veiled in uncertainty. 
The former Mr. Ellis computes to have 
been about 1540, arid he lived till the reign 
of King James. According to Aubrey, he 
was of the same family as the judge, and 
proved a great spendthrift. Aubrey styles 
him of Sharpliam park, Somersetshire. He 
was educated at Oxford, and as Wood in- 
timates at Baliol College, Obtaining the 
character of a well-bred man, and having 
Sidney and other distinguished persons 
for his associates, he w^as taken into the 
service of the court. By queen Elizabeth 
he was sent on several embassies, parti- 
cularly to Denmark in 1589, and had 
the chancellorship of the garter conferred 
on liirn at his return, with the honour of 
knighthood. It is not improbable that his 
property was squandered, as Aubrey affirms 
it to have been, by his credulous attach- 
ment to rosicrusian chemistry under those 
infatuated devotees Dr. Dee and Edward 
Kelly. Wood erroneously speaks of him 
as a contributor to the collection of poet- 
ical flowers, called ‘‘England’s Parnassus,” 
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be endured. But the best of these times, if Albion’s England be not 
preferred, for our business, is the Mirrour of Magistrates, and in 
that Mirrour, SackviFs Induction, the work of Thomas afterward 
earl of Dorset and lord treasurer of England : whose also the famous 
tragedy of Gorboduc, was the best of that time, even in sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s judgement ; and all skillful Englishmen cannot but ascribe as much 
thereto, for his phrase and eloquence therein. But before in age, if not 
also in noble, courtly, and lustrous English, is that of the Songes and 
Sonnettes of Henry Howard earl of Surrey, (son of that victorious 
prince the duke of Norfolk, and father of that learned Howard his most 
lively image Henry earl of Northampton,} written chiefly by him, and 
by sir Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous commotioner, but his worthy 
father. Nevertheless, they who commend those poems and exercises 
of honourable wit, if they have seen that incomparable earl of Surrey 
his English translation of Virgil’s Eneids, which, for a book or two, he 
admirably rendreth, almost line for line, will bear me witness that those 
other were foils and sportives. The English poems of sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, of John Donne, of Hugh Holland, but especially of sir Foulk 
Grevile in his matchless Mustapha, are not easily to be mended. I 
dare not presume to speak of his Majesty’s exercises in this heroick 
kind. Because I see them all left out in that which Montague lord 
bishop of Winchester hath given us of his royal writings. But if I 
' should declare mine own rudeness rudely, I should then confess, that I 
never tasted English more to my liking, nor more smart, and put to the 
height of use in poetry, than in that vital, judicious, and most practi- 
cable language of Benjamin Jonson’s poems A” 


1(500 : perhaps he misnamed the title for 
that of “ Belvidere, or the Garden of the 
Muses.” The “ Sheapheardes Logike,” 
a folio MS. cited in the British Bibliogra- 
phia, ii. 276, has dedicatory verses by Abr. 
Fraunce, to the “ryght worshypful Mr. 
Edwarde Oyer.” — Park.] 

^ Bolton’s HypercrUica, “ or a Rule of 
Judgement for writing or reading our 
Historys.” Addresse iv. Sect. iii. p. 235. 
seq. First printed by Anthony tlallj (at 
the end of Trivet. Annal. Cont. and Ad. 
Murimuth. Chron.) Oxford, 1722. octavo. 
The manuscript is among Cod. MSS. A. 
Wood, Mus. Ashmol. 8471. 9. quarto, 
with a few notes by Wood. This judi- 
cious little tract was occasioned by a pas- 
sage in sir Henry Saville’s Epistle pre- 
fixed to his edition of our old Latin histo- 
rians, 1596. Hypercrit. p. 217. Hearne 
has prin ted that part of it which contains 
a Vindication of JejSfrey of Monmouth, 
without knowing the author’s name. Gul. 
Neubrig. Prsefat. Append. Num. iii. p. 
Ixxvii. vol. i. See Hypercrit. p. 204. Bol- 
ton’s principal work now extant is “ Nero 
Cajsar, or Moimrchie depraved, an Histo- 


rical Worke.” Lond. 1624. fol. This 
scarce book, which is the life of that em- 
peror, and is adorned with plates of many 
curious and valuable medals, is dedicated 
to George duke of Buckingham, to whom 
Bolton seems to have been a retainer. 
(See Hearne’s Lei. Collectan. vol. vi. p. 
60. edit. 1770.) In it he supports a spe- 
cious theox*y, that Stonehenge was a mo- 
nument erected by the Britons to Boa- 
dicea, ch. xxv. At the end is his Historical 
Parallel showing the difference between 
epitomes and just histories, heretofore 
privately written to my good and noble 
friend Endymion Porter, one of the gen- 
tlemen of the Prince’s chamber.” He in- 
stances in the accounts given by Florus 
and Polybius of the battle between Han- 
nibal andScipio j observing, that general- 
ities are not so interesting as facts and 
circumstances, and that FJorus gives us 
“in proper words the flowers and tops of 
noble matter, but Polybius sets the th ings 
themselves, in , all their necessary parts, 
before our eyes.” He therefore concludes, 
“ sM spacious mindeSf attended with 
the felicities of means, and leisure, will fly 
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Among several proofs of tlie popularity of tliis poem afforded by our 
old comedies, I will mention one in George Chapman’s Mav-d ay, 
printed in 1611. A gentleman of the most elegant taste for reading, 
and highly accomplished in the current books of the times, is called 
One that has read Marcus Aurelius®, Gesta Romanorum, and the 
Mir-rour OF Magistrates C’ 

The books of poetry which abounded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and were more numerous than any other kinds of writing in our lan- 
guage, gave birth to two collections of Flowers selected from the 
works of the most fashionable poets. The first of these is, England’s 
Parnassus. Or, the choysest Flowers of our moderne Poets, with 
their poeti call Comparisons, Descriptions of Bewties, Personages, Cas- 
tles, Pallaces, Mountaines, Groues, Seas, Springs, Riuers, &c. Wkere^ 


unto are annexed other various Dis 

abridgements as bane.’’ He published, 
liowever, ‘an English version of Florus. 
He wrote the Life of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, never printed. Ner. Caes. ut. supr. 
p, 82. He designed a General History 
of England. Hypercrit. p. 240. In the 
British Museum, there is the manuscript 
draught of a book entitled “'Agon Heroi- 
C 2 is, or concerning arms and armories, by 
Edmund Boulton.’* MSS. CotU Faustin. 
E. I. 7. fol. 63. and in the same library, 
his Prosopopeia Basilica^ a Latin Poem 
upon the translation of the body of Mary 
queen of Scots in 1612, from Peterbarough 
to Westminster Abbey. 

A. 13. 23. He compiled the Life of king 
Henry the Second for Speed’s Chronicle : 
,but Bolton being a catholic, and speaking 
too favourably of Becket, another Life was 
written by Dr. John Barcham, dean of 
Becking. See The Surfeit to A. B. G. 
Lend. 12mo. 1656. p. 22. Written by 
Dr. Henry King, author of poems in 1657, 
son of King bishop of London. Compare 
Hypercrit. p, 220. Another work in the 
walk of philological antiquity, was his 
“ Findicm Britannicce, or London right- 
ed,” &c. Never printed, but prepared for 
the press by the author. Among other 
. ingenious paradoxes, the principal aim of 
this treatise is to prove, that London was 
a great and flourishing city in the time of 
Nero; and that consequently Julius Cae- 
sar’s general description of all the British 
towns, in his Commentaries, is j^lse and 
unjust. Hficgh Howard, esquire, (see Gen. 
Diet. iii. 446.) had a fair manuscript of 
this book, very accurately written in a thin 
folio of forty-five, pages. It is not known 
when or where he died. One Edmund 
Bolton, most probably the same, occurs as 
a CoNviCToa, that is, an independent 
member, of Trinity- college Oxford, under 
the year ,1586. In Archiv. ibid. Wood 


ourses^ both pleasaimt aitd. projit- 

MS. Notes, lit supr.) supposed the Hyper- 
critica to have been written about 1610. 
but our author himself (Kypercrit. p. 
237.) mentions king James’s Works pub- 
lished by bishop Montague. That edition 
is dated 1616. 

A few particularities relating to this 
writer’s Nero Caesar, and some other of 
his pieces, may be seen in Hearne’s MSS. 
Coll. Vol. 50. p. 125. Vol. 132. p. 94. Vol. 
.52. pp. 171. 186. 192. See also Original 
Letters from Anslis to Hearne. MSS. 
Bibl. Bodl. Rawlins. I add, that Ed- 
mund Bolton has a Latin copy of recom- 
mendatory verses, in company witli 
George Chapman, Hugh Holland, Donne, 
Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, and others, 
prefixed to the old folio edition of Ben- 
jamin Jonson’s Works in 1616. 

[An original letter from E. Bolton to 
the earl of Northampton, dated 11th of 
March 1611, occurs among the Cotton 
MSS. Titus B. V. and two pastoral poems 
in England’s Helicon. — Park.] 

® “ Lord Berners’s Golden boke of 
Marcus Aurelius emperour and eloquent 
oratour.” See page 52 of this volume. The 
first edition I have seen was by Berthe- 
lette, 1536. quarto. It was often reprinted. 
But see Mr. Steevens’s Shakspeare, vol. i. 
p. 91. edit. 1778. Marcus Aurelius is 
among the Coppies of James Roberts, a 
considerable printer from 1573, down to 
below 1600. MSS. Coxeter. See Ames, 
Hist. Print, p. 341. 

f Act iii. fol. 39. 4to. See Dissertat. iii. 
prefixed to Vol. i. I take this opportunity 
of remarking, that Ames recites, planted 
for Richard Jones, “ The Mirour of Ma- 
jestratesby G. Whetstone, 1584,” quarto, 
Hist. Print, p. 347. T have never seen it, 
but believe it has nothing to do with this 
work. 

. ^ Poetical extracts. 
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abh. Imprinted at London for N. L. C. B. and Th. Hayes. 1600’^.” 
The collector is probably Robert Allot*, whose initials R. A. appear 
subscribed to two Sonnets prefixed, one to sir Thomas Mounson, and 
the other to the Reader. The other compilation of this sort is entitled, 
“ Belvidere, or the Garden of the Muses. London, imprinted for 
Hugh Astly, 1600j.” The compiler is one John Bodenham. In both 
of these, especially the former, the Mirrour for Magistrates is cited 
at large, and has a conspicuous share At the latter end of the reign 


^ In duodecimo, cont. 510 pages. 

‘ A copy which I have seen has R. Al- 
lot, instead of R. A. There is a cotern- 
porary bookseller of that name. But in 
a little book of Epigrams by John Wee- 
ver, printed in 1590 (12mo.), I find the 
following compliment. 

“ Ad Robertum Allot ct Christopheriim 
Middleton. 

Qtuicke are your wits, sharpe your con- 
ceits. 

Short, and more sweety your lays ; 
Quick but no wit, sharp no conceit, 

Short and Jesse sweet my Praise.” 

[The following hexameters by Rob. 
Allott were prefixed to Chr, Middleton’s 
Legend of Duke Humphrey, Lond. 1600. 
4to. 

“Ad Christophcrum Middletonum. 
Hexastichon. 

Illustri Humphredi genio tua Musa pa- 
rentans, 

Vera refert, generosa canit, memoranda 
revolvit 

Virtuti, et laudi statuam dans, dat siniul 
ipsi. 

Non opus est vestrae Musse, turn carmine 
nostro, 

Nec opis est nostrae, radiis involvere 
Phcebum. 

Quid satis ornatam Musam phalerare ju- 
vabit ?” 

Two copies of English verses follow, by 
Mich. Drayton and John Weever. These 
■may be seen in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol, X. pp. 165, 106. — Park.] 

1 “Or, sentences gathered out of all 
kinds of poets, referred to certaine me- 
thodical heads, profitable for the use of 
these times to rhyme upon any occasion 
“at a little warning.” Octavo. But the 
compiler does not cite the names of the 
poets with the extracts. This work is ri- 
diculed in an anonymous old play, “ The 
Return from Parnassus, or the Scourge of 
Simony, publickly acted by the students 
in Saint John’s College, Cambridge, 
1606.” quarto. Judicio says, “ Consider- 
ing the furies of the times, I could better 
see these young can-quaifing hucksters 


shoot off their pelletts, so they could keep 
them from fheseEngXisli Flores Poetarum; 
but now the wmrld is come to that pass, 
that tliere starts up every day an old goose 
that sits hatching up these eggs which 
have been filched from the nest of crowes 
and kestrells,” &c. Act i. sc. 2. Then 
follows a criticism on Spenser, Constable, 
Lodge, Daniel, Vv'atson, Drayton, Davis, 
Marston, Marlowe, Churchyard, Nashe, 
Locke, and Hudson. Churchyard is com- 
mended for his Legend of Shore’s Wife 
in the Mirrour for Magistrates. 

Hath not Shores Wife, although a light- 
skirts she, 

Given him a long and lasting memory ? 

By the way, in the Register of the Sta- 
tioners, June 19, 1594, ne lamentable end 
o/ Shore’s Wife is mentioned as a part of 
Sbakspeare’s Richard the Third. And 
in a pamphlet called Pymiico, or Run 
away Redcap, printed in 1596, the well- 
frequented play of Shore is mentioned 
with Pericles Prince of Tyre. From 
Beaumont and Fietcher’s Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, written 1613, Jane Shore 
appears to have been a celebrated tragedy; 
and in the Stationers’ Register (Oxen- 
bridge and Busby, Aug. 28, 1599.) occurs 
“ The History of the Life and Death of 
Master Shore and Jane Shore his wife, as 
it was lately acted by the earl Derbie his 
servants.” 

^ Allot’s is much the most complete 
performance of the two. The method is 
by far more judicious, the extracts more 
copious, and made with a degree of taste. 
With the extracts he respectively cites 
the names of the poets, xvhich are as fol- 
lows. Thomas Achelly. Thomas Bastard. 
George Chapman. Thomas Churchyard. 
Henry Constable. Samuel Daniel. John 
Davies. Michael Drayton. Thomas Dek- 
kar. Edward Fairfax. Charles Fij z-jeffrey. 
Abraham Fraunce. George Gascoignl’ 
Edward Gilpin. Robert Greene. Fulke 
Greville. Sir John Harrington. John Hig- 
gins. Thomas Hudson. James King of 
Scots. [i. e, James the First.] Benjamin 
Jonson. Thomas Eyd. Thomas Lodge. 
M. M. [i; e. Mirrour for Magistrates,] 
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I of queen Elizabeth, as I am informed from some curious manuscript 

authorities, a thin quarto in the black letter was published, with this 
title, “ The Mirrour of Mirrovrs, or all the tragedys of the Mirrovr 
for Magistrates abbreuiated in breefe histories in prose. Very heces- 
: ! sary for those that haue not the Cronicle. London, imprinted for James 

i , Roberts in Barbican, 1598 h” This was an attempt to familiarise and 

I ' illustrate this favourite series of historic soliloquies ; or a plan to present 

I its subjects, which were noAv become universally popular in rhyme, in 

the dress of prose. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the publication of the Mirrour for 
Magistrates enriched the stores, and extended the limits, of our dra- 
ma. These lives are so many tragical speeches in character. We have 
‘ f seen, that they suggested scenes to Shakspeare. Some critics imagine, 

that Historical Plays owed their origin to this collection. At least 
it is certain that the writers of this Mirrour were the first who made 
a poetical use of the English chronicles recently compiled by Faby an, 
Hall, and Hollinshed, which opened a new field of subjects and events ; 

Christopher Marlowe. Jarvis Markham. pages, was written by Mr. Wiiliam 0]dys, 

John Marston. Christopher Middleton. with the supervisal and corrections of his 

Thomas Nash e. [Vere.] Earl of Oxford. friend doctor Campbell. This anecdote I 

George Peele. Matthew Raydon. Master learn from a manuscript insertion by Oldys 

Sackvile. William Shakspeare. Sir Phi- in my copy of Allot’s England’s Parnassus, 

lip Sidney. Edmund Spenser. Thomas above mentioned, which once belonged to 

Storer. [H. Howard] Earl of Surrey. Oldys. 

Joshua Sylvester. George Turberville. [Hayward’s British Muse was in 1740 
William Warner. Thomas Watson. John entitled “The Quintessence of English 

and William Weever. Sir Thomas Wyat. Poetry,” and the name of Mr. Oldys was 

I suspect that Wood, by mistake, has at- added as author of the . Preyhce. Other 

trlbuted this collection by Allot, to Charles collections of a similar kind had been pre- 

Fitz-jeffrey above mentioned, a poet before viously published by Poole, Bysshe and 

and after.1600, and authorof the Affania-. Gildon. Edward Phillips had previously 

But I will quote Wood’s words : “Fitz- attributed England’s Parnassus to Fitz- 

JedVey hath also made, as tis said, A CoU geoffry, and seems to have been followed 

leeiion of choice Flowers and Descriptions, implicitly by Wood. See Theatr. Poetr. 

as vvell out of his, as the works of several 1675- p. 219. — Park.] 

others the most renowned poets of our ^ From manuscripts of Miv Coxeter, of 
nation, collected about the beginning of Trinity-collegeOxford, lately in the hands 
the reign of King James I. But this tho of Mr. Wise, Radclivian Librarian at Ox- 
I have been years seeking after, yet I can- ford, containing extracts from the copy- 

not get a sight of it.” Ath. Oxon. i. 606. rights of our old printers, and registers of 

But the most comprehensive and exact the Stationers, with several other curious 

Common-place of the w'orks of our most notices of that kind. Ames had many of 

eminent poets throughout the reign of Coxeter’s papers. Pie died in London 

queenElizabeth, and afterwards, was pub- April 19, 1747 [of a fever, w’hich grew 

lished about forty years ago, by Mr. Tho- from a cold he caught at an auction of 
masHayward of Hungerford in Berkshire, books over Exeter Change, or by sitting 
viz. The British Muse, A Collection of up late at the tavern afterwards. See 

Thoughts, Moral, Natural, and Sublime, Oldys’s MS. notes on Langbaine in the 

of our English Poets, who flourished in British Museum, p. 353. Coxeter w^as the 
the sixteenth and seventeenth Centuries. original editor of Dodsley’s old P’lays, and 
V/ith several curious Topicks, and beau- an early writer in the Biographia Biitan- 
tiful Passages, never before extracted, from nica, Ames makes an acknowledgem,ent 

Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, to him for many hints in his Typogra- 

and above a Hundred more. The whole phical Antiquities. A daughter of his, ad- 

digested alphabetically, &c. In three vo- vanced in years, received pecuniary assist- 
Imnes. London, Printed for F. Cogan, &c. ance from the Literary Fund in 1791, 

1738.” 12mo. The Preface, of tw^enty 1793 and 1797.— -Park.] 
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and, 1 may add, produced a great revolution in the state of popular 
knowledge. For before those elaborate and voluminous compilations 
appeared, the History of England, which had been shut up in the Latin 
narratives of the monkish annalists, was unfamiliar and almost unknown 
to the general reader*. 


* [Among the hlstoncal poems which 
seem to have been written in imitation of 
those entitled The Mirrour for Magi- 
strates.” perhaps with an intention of being 
engrafted on the popular stock of Baldwin 
and Higgins, must be noticed the “ Le- 
gend of Mary Slueen of Scots,” first pub- 
lished from an original MS. by Mr, Fry 
of Kingsdown near Bristol in 1810, and 
attributed by its editor to the pen of Tho- 
rhas Wenman in 1601 ; a writer, of whom 
nothing material has since been added to 
the short account of Wood, which describes 
him as an excellent scholar h who took his 
degree of M.A. in 1590, was afterwards 
Fellow of Baiiol College, and public orator 
of the University of Oxford in 1594. The 
editor claims for this historic legend a 
higher rank than what Mr. Warton has 
assigned to the generality of the rhyming 
chronicles contained in the Mirror for Ma- 
gistrates: but I rather doubt whether our 
poetical historian would have ratified the 
claim; since it appears to run singularly 
parallel in Its construedon, in its rhythmical 
cadence and versification, to the greater 
portion of the pieces in that once popular 
collection: 

Pr . — Baldwyn awake, tine penn hath slept 
to longe; 

Ferris is dead ; state cares staie Saek- 
viU's ease ; 

Theise latter witts delighte in pleasaunt 
songe 

Or lovinge sayes, which maie theire 
masters please ; 

My ruthfull state breeds no remorse 
in theise: 

For as my liffe was. still opreste by fate, 

So after deathe my name semes out of 
date. • 

The poem extends to 186 stanzas. The 
following list is given by Mr. Fry, as imi- 
tations of the Mb'ror for Magistrates. 

1. The Testament and Tragedie of 
King Henrie Stewart, 1567. Edinb. (See 
Dalzel’s Scottish Poems of the 16th cent.) 

2. Rd, Robinson’s Rewarde of Wick- 
ednesse, &c. 1574. (See Cens. Literar. ) 

3. Ant^ Munday’s Mirror of Mutabilitv, 
&c. 1579. (See Cens. Lit.) 

4. Ulpian Fulvell’s Flower of Fame, 
&c. 1575. (See Cens. Lit.) 

5. Wm. Wyrley’s Life and Death of 
sir Jno. Chandos. 1592. 


6. Wm. Wyrley’s Life and Death of 
sir Jno. de Grathy. 1572. (See Cens. Lit. 
i. 148.) 

7. Rd. Johnson's Nine Worthies of 
London, &c. 1592. (See Hark Misc.) 

8. Tho. Churchyard’s Tragedie of the 
Earl of Morton and sir Simon Burley, (in 
his Challenge,) 1593. Storer’s Life and 
Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 1599. 

9. Ch. Middleton's Legend of Duke 
Humphrey, 1600. (See Cens. Lit. iii. 
256.) 

10. Tho. Sampson’s Fortune’s Fashion, 
poLirtrayed in the troubles of the Ladie 
Elizabeth Gray. 1613. 

.11. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of Rob. 
D. of Normandy. 1596. 

12. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of Ma** 
tilda. 

13. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of Percle 
Gaveston. 

14. Mich. Drayton’s Legend of Great 
Cromwell. 

In the Poetical Works 2 of William 
Browne, 1772, there is a reprint of Verses 
by him prefixed to “Richard the Third, 
his character, legend and tragedy,” a poem 
in quarto with the date of 1614. This 
poem I do not recollect to have seen, but 
its title makes it presumable to have been 
of Baldwin’s class. Daniel’s Complaint 
of Rosamond first printed in 1592, may be 
numbered in the same class ; and so may 
Niccols’s Vision of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
&c. published in 1616. 

Another of these imitative histories in 
verse, which from its extreme rarity was 
not likely to fall under the observation of 
Mr. Fry, is entitled “ Beawtie dishonour- 
ed, written under the title of Shore’s 
Wife,” printed at London by John Wolfe 
in 1593, 4to. It contains 197 six-line 
stanzas, and is inscribed to sir Edward 
Winckfield knight, by his “worship’s 
most bounden, A. C.” that is, A. Chute or 
Chewt, who speaks of it as an infant la- 
bour, and the “first invention of his begin- 
ning Muse.” As the poem is upon the 
whole inferior to that of Churchyard on 
the same subject, which had been pub- • 
lished a few years before, it seems rather 
strange that Chute should have tried his 
juvenile strength against that of the vete- 
ran bard, who published his “ Tragedie” 
in the same year, with 2 1 additional stan- 
zas, “ in as fine a Forme as tlie first irnpres- 


^ Fasti Oxon. i. 139. 


2 vol. iii. p. 162. 
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sion thereof,” and with a soldier-like pro- 
testation, that the production was entirely 
his own, though some malignant it seems 
had denied him the credit of producing it. 
Chute did not in his rival effort adopt the 
seven-line stanza of Churchyard, but many 
passages bear such partial resemblance, as 
a choice of the same personal history was 
likely to induce. A late reprint of the 
Mirror for Magistrates will give to many 
an opportunity of perusing Churchyard’s 
w'ork ; but as that of Chute remains in an 
unique copy, I proceed to extract a few of 
the best stanzas. The ghost of Shore’s 
Wife is made to narrate her own story, on 
the plan of Baldwin’s heroes and heroines. 
The following lines express her compunc- 
tion for having yielded to the criminal 
passion of Edward IV. 

Who sees the chast liv’d turtle on a tree 

In unfrequented groves sit and com- 
plaine herf 

Whether alone all desolate, poore shee, 

And for her lost love seemetb to re- 
straine her ; 

And there, sad thoughted, howleth to the 
ayre 

The excellencie of her lost-mate’s fayre^ : 

So I, when sinne had drown’d my soule 
in badnesse, 

To solitarie muse my selfe retired, 
Where wrought by greefe to discontented 
sadnesse, 

Repentant thoughts my new won shame 
admired; 

And I, the monster of myne owne misfor- 
tune, 

My hart with grones and sorrow did im- 
portune. 

She proceeds to lament that posterity 
will consign her memory to defamation. 
Thus in thy life, thus in thy death, and 
boath 

. Dishonor’d by thy fact, what mayst 
thou doe ? 

Though now tliy soule the touch of sinne 
doth loath, 

And thou abhorst thy life, and thy 
selfe too : 


Yet cannot this redeerae thy spotted name, 
Nor interdict thy body of her shame. 

But he that could command thee, made 
thee sin : 

Yet that is no priviledge, no sheeld to 
thee. 

Now thou thyselfe hast drownd tliyselfe 
therein, 

Thou art defam’d thyselfe, and so is hee : 
And though that kings commands have 
wonders wn*ought, 

Yet kings commands could never hinder 
thought. 

Say thatamonarke may dispence with sin ; 

The vulgar toung pro veth impartiall still, 
And when mislike ail froward shall begin, 

The worst of bad, and best of worst to ill, 
A secret shame in every thought will smo- 
ther, 

For sinne is sinne in kinges, as well as 
other. 

eif « ^ > 

0 could my wordes expresse in mourning 
sound 

The ready passion that my mynde doth 
trye, 

Then greefe all cares, all sences would 
confound, 

And some would weepe with me, as well 
as 

Where now, because my wordes cannot re- 
veale it, 

I, weepe alone, inforced to conceale it. 

Had I bin fayre, and not allur’d so soone, 

To that at which all thoughtes levell 
their sadnesse, 

My sunbright day had nothin set ere noone. 

Nor I bin noted for detected badnesse : 
But this is still peculiar to our state. 

To sinne too soone and then repent too 
late. 

The moral reflections of Chute will be 
found more meritorious than his poetic gar- 
niture, and this is a distinction of personal 
honour to the author ; since, as Cowper 
cogently asks, What is the poet, if the 
man he naught ? ” — Par.k,] 


^ comeliness. 
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SECTION LIL 

Michard Edwards* Principal poet^ player^ musician^ and buffoon^ to 
the courts of Mary and Elizabeth* Anecdotes of his life* Cotempo- 
rary testimonies of his merit* A contribulor to the Paradise of Daintie 
Eevises. His book of comic histories, supposed to have suggested 
Shakspeare's Induction of tlie Tinker* Occasional anecdotes of An- 
tony Munday and Henry Cheitle* Edwards' $ songs* 


In tracing the gradual accessions of the Mirrour for Magistrates, 
an incidental departure from the general line of our chronologic series 
has been incurred. But such an anticipation was unavoidable, in order 
to exhibit a full and uninterrupted view of that poem, which originated 
in the reign of Mary, and was not finally completed till the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. I now therefore return to the reign of queen 
Mary. 

To this reign I assign Richard Edwards, a native of Somersetshire, 
about the year 1,553. lie is said by Wood to have been a scholar of 
Corpus Christi college in Oxford ; but in his early years he was em- 
ployed in some department about the court. This circumstance appears 
from one of his poems in the Paradise of Daintie Devises, a mis- 
cellany which contains many of his pieces. 

In youthfull yeares when first my young desires began 
To pricke me forth to serve in court, a slender tall young man, 

My fathers blessing then I ask’d upon my knee, 

Who blessing me with trembling hand, these wordes gan say to me, 
My sorme, God guide thy way, and shield thee from mischaunce, 
And make thy just desartes in court, thy poore estate to advance, &c.‘^ 

In the year 1547? he was appointed a senior student of Christ-church 
in Oxford, then newly founded. In the British PTuseum there is a small 
set of manuscript sonnets signed wdth his initials, addressed to some of 
the beauties of the courts of queen Mary, and of queen Elizabeth^. 
Hence we may conjecture that he did not long remain at the ainiver- 
sity. About this time he was probably a member of Lincoln’s-inn. In 
the year 1561, he was constituted a gentleman of the royal chapel by 
queen Elizabeth, and master of the singing boys there. He had re- 
ceived his musical education, while at Oxford, under George Etheridge‘S. 


Edit. 1585. 4to. Carm. 7. 

^ MSS. Cotton. Tit- A. xxiv. “To 
some court Ladies.’’ — Pr. “ Howarde is 
not hawghtej” &c. 

[This MS. appears to be the fragment 
of a collection of original poetry, by differ- 
ent writers. Tn Aysc'ough’s Catalogue, it 
is described as “ Sonnets by K. E.” but no 
sonnet occurs among the several pieces, 
and only four out oi fourteen are signed 
■R. E- The rest bear the signatures of 
Norton (the dramatic associate probably of 
Lord Buckhurst), Surre (i.e, Surrey), Va. 


Pig- and six are unsignatured.. That quoted 
by Mr. Warton may be seen at length in 
Nug- Antiq.ii. 392. Another by Edwards is 
printed in Mr. Ellis’s Specimens, vol. ii. and 
Norton’s is^also there inserted. — Park,] 

® Georp Etheridge, born at Thame- in 
Oxfordshire, was admitted scholar of Cor- 
pus Christi college Oxford, under the tu- 
ition of the learned J ohn Shepreve, in 1 5 3 4. 
Fellow, in 1539. In 1553, he was made 
royal professor of Greek at Oxford. 1 n 
1550, he was recommended by lord Wil- 
liams ofTliame, to sirThomas Pope founder 
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When queen Elizabeth, visited Oxford in 1566? she was attended by 
Edwards, who was on this occasion employed to compose a play called 
Palamon AND Arcite, which was acted before her majesty in Christ- 
church halH. I believe it was never printed. Another of his plays is 
Damon and Pythias, which was acted at court. It is a mistake, that 
the first edition of this play is the same that is among Mr, Garrick’s 
collection printed by Richard Johnes, and dated 1571 The first edi- 
tion^ was printed by William Howe in Fleet-street, in 1570, with this 
title, The tragical comedie of Damon and Pithias, newly imprinted 
as the same was play de before the queenes malestie by the children of 
her graces chappie. Made by Mayster Edward then being master of 
the children C’ There is some degree of low humour in the dialogues 
between Grimme the collier and the two lacquies, which I presume was 
highly pleasing to the queen. He probably wrote many other dramatic 
pieces now lost. Puttenham having mentioned lord Buckhurst and 
Master Edward Ferrys, or Ferrers, as most eminent in tragedy, gives 
the prize to Edwards for Comedy and Interlude^. The word Interlude 
is here of wide extent. For Edwards, besides that he was a writer of 
regular dramas, appears to have been a contriver of masques, and a 
composer of poetry for pageants. In a word, he united ail those arts 
and accomplishments which minister to popular pleasantry : he was the 
first fiddle, the most fashionable son netteer, the readiest rhymer, and 
the most facetious mimic, of the court. In consequence of his love and 
his knowledge of the histrionic art, he taught the choristers over which 
he presided to act plays; and they were formed into a company of 
players, like those of St. Paul’s cathedral, by the queen’s licence, under 
the superintendency of Edwards^. 

of Trinity college in Oxford, to be admitted 
a feilowof his college at its first foundation ; 
but Etheridge choosing to pursue the me- 
dical line, that scheme did not take effect. 

He was persecuted for popery by queen 
Elizabeth at her accession ; but afterwards 
practised physic at Oxford with much re- 
putation, and established a private semi- 
nary there for the instruction of catholic 
youths in the classics, music, and logic. 

Notwithstanding Ins active perseverance 
in the papistic persuasion, he presented to 
the queen, when she visited Oxford in 1 566, 
an Encomium in Greek verse on her father 
Henx-y, now in the British Museum, MSS, 

Bibl. Reg. 16 C. x. He prefixed a not in- 
elegant preface in Latin verse to his tutor , 

Shepreve’s Hyppolytus, an Answer to 
Ovid’s Phaedra, wiiich -he published in 
1584. Pits his' coteinporary' says, “He 
was an able mathematician, and one of 
the most excellent vocal and instrumental 
musicians in England, but he chiefly de- 
lighted in the lute and lyre. A most ele-, 
gant poet, and a most exact composer of 
English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew verses, 
which he used to set to his harp with, the 
greatest skill.” Angl. Script, p. 7S4. Faris, 


1619. Pits adds, that he translated seve- 
ral of David’s Psalms into a short Hebrew 
metre for music. [The harpers used a 
short verse, and Etheridge, it seems, w’^as a 
harper ; but w'hy w^as this called a trmts- 
laiioni — Ashby.] Wood mentions his 
musical compositions in manuscript. His 
familiar friend Leland addresses him in an 
encomiastic epigram, and asserts that his 
many excellent writingswere highly plea- 
sin.g to king Henry the Eighth. Encom. 
Loud. 1589. p. 111. His chief patrons 
seem to have been, lord Williams, sir 
Thomas Pope, sir Walter Mildmay, and 
Robertson dean of Durham. He died iu 
1588, at Oxford. I have given Etheridge 
so long a note, because he appears from 
Pits to liave been an English poet. Com- 
pare Fox, Marty rolog. iii. 500, 

^ See siipi*. vol. ii. p. 526. 

® Quarto, bl. lett. 

* [Vid. infra, p. 241. note ^.] 

^ Quarto, bl. lett. The third edition is 
among Mr. Garrick’s I’lays, 4to. bl, lett. 
dated 1582. 

® Arte of English Poetry, foL 51. 

^ See supr. vol. ii. p, 534. 
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The most poetical of Edwards s ditties in the Paradise op Daiktie 
Devises is a description of May ^ : the rest are moral sentences in 
stanzas. His Soul-knell, supposed to have been written on his death- 
bed, was once eelebratecP^. His popularity seems to have altogether 
arisen from those pleasing talents of which no specimens could be trans- 
mitted to posterity, and which prejudiced his partial cotemporaries in 
favour of his poetry. He died in the year 1566 h 

In the Epitaphs^ Songs, and Sonets of George Turbervile, printed in 
[1567 and] 1570, there are two elegies on his death ; which record the 
places of his education, ascertain his poetical and musical character, 
and bear ample testimony to the high distinction in which his jierform- 
ances, more particularly of the dramatic kind, were held. The second 
is by Turbervile himself, entitled, “An Epitaph on Maister Edwards, 
sometime Maister of the Children of the Chappell and gentleman of 
Lyncolnes inne of court.” 

Ye learned Muses nine, 

And sacred sisters all ; 

Now lay your cheerful cithrons downe, 

And to lamenting fall 

For he that led the daunce, 

The chiefest of your traine, 

I mean the man that Edwards height, 

By cru ell death is slain e. 

Ye courtiers, chaunge your cheere, 

Lament in wasteful! wise ; 

For now your Orpheus has resignde. 

In clay his carcas lies. 

O ruth ! he is bereft, 

That, whilst he lived here, 

For poets penne and passinge wit 
Could have no English peere. 

His vaine in verse was such. 

So stately eke his stile, 

His feate in forging sugred songes 
With cleane and curious file®’; 

liis Epistle to the young before 

his works, 1587. qu. 

. [But it is only mentioned in derision, 
as a vulgar and groundless notion, to which 
those who gave credence are ridiculed for 
their absurdity. — Park.] 

^ Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 151. See also, 
ibid. Fast. 71. 

^ Shakspeare has inserted a part of 
Edwardses song In Commendation of Mu- 
sicke, extant at length in the Paradise of 
Daintie Deuises, (fol, 34 b.) In Romeo and 
Juliet : “ When griping grief,” &c. act iv. 
sc. 5. In some Miscellany of the reign of 
Elizabeth, I have seen a song called The 
Willow- Garland, attributed to Edwards : 


* Carm. 6. edit. 1585. It seems to have 
been a favourite, and is complimented in 
another piece, J reply to M, Edwardes 
May, subscribed Jf. S. ibid. Carm, 29. 
This miscellany, of which more will be 
said hereafter, is said in the title to be 
devised and written for the most parte by 
M. Edwardes sometime of her maiesties 
Chappell.” Edwards however had been 
dead twelve years when the first edition 
appeared, viz. in 1578. 

[It will be seen from Mr. Haselwood’s 
careful reprint of Edwards’s Metrical Mis- 
cellany, that the first edition appeared in 
1576, and a second in 1577. — Park.] 

It is mentioned by G. Gascoigne in 
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As all the learned Greekes, 

And Romaines would repine, 

If they did live againe, to vewe 

His verse with scornefull eine". 

From Plautus he the palm 

And learned Terence wan, 

The other is written by Thomas Twyne, an assistant in Pliaer s Trans- 
lation of Virgil’s Eneid into English verse, educated a few years after 
Edwards at Corpus Christi college, and an actor in Edwards’s play of 
Palamon and Arcxte before queen Elizabeth at Oxford in 1566P. 
It is entitled, “ An Epitaph vpon the death of the worshipfull Mayster 
Richarde Edwardes late Mayster of the Children in the queenes maies- 
ties chapelL” 

O happie house, O place 

Of Corpus Christie, thou 
That plantedst first, and gaust the root 
To that so braue a bow^’: 

And Christ-church®, which enioydste 
The fruit more ripe at fill, 

Plunge up a thousand sighes, for griefe 
Your trickling teares distill. 

Whilst Childe and Chapell dure^ 

Whilst court a court shall be ; 


and the same, I think, that is licensed to 
T. Colwell in 1564, beginning, “ J avi not 
the fyrst that hath taken in hande, The 
wearijnge of the usillowe garlande,^^ This 
song*, often reprinted, seems to have been 
written in consequence of that sung by 
Desdemona in Othello, with tlm burden, 
Singj 0 the green wllloive shall he my gar- 
land. Othell. act iv, sc. 3. See Register 
of the Stationers, A. fol. 119 b. Hence the 
antiquity of Desdemona’s song may in 
some degree be ascertained. I take this 
opportunity of observing, that the ballad 
of Susannah, part of which is sung by Sir 
Toby in Tw^elfth Night, was licensed to 
T. Colwell, in 1562, with the title, “ The 
godlye and constant wyfe Susanna.^' Ibid, 
fob 89 b. There is a play on this subject, 
ibid. fol. 176 a. See Tw, N. act h, sc. 3. 
and Collect. Pepysian. torn, i, p. 33. 496. 

" eyes. 

® Fol. 142 b. [The following is one of 
Turberville’s epigrammatic witticisms : 

Of one that had a great Nose^ 
Stande with thy nose against 
The sunne, with open chaps, 

And by thy teeth we shall dlscerne 
What tis a clock, perhaps. 

Turb, Poems, 1570, p. 83 b. 

Park.] 


Miles Winsore of the same college 
wras another actor in that play, and I sup- 
pose his performance was much liked by 
the queen : for when her majesty left 
Oxford, after this visit, he' was appointed 
by the university to speak an oration be- 
fore her at lord Windsor’s at Bradenham 
in Bucks ; and when he had done speak- 
ing, the queen turning to Gama de Sylva, 
the Spanish ambassador, and looking wistly 
on Windsore, said to the ambassador, Is 
not this a pretty yo'uiig man I Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. i. 151. 4S9. Winsore proved after- 
wards a diligent antiquary. 

^ Corpus Chiisti college at Oxford. 

, ^ bough, branch. ® At Oxford. 

^ While the royal chapel and its sing- 
ing-boys remain. 

In a puritanical pamphlet 'without name, 
printed in 1569, and entitled, “The Chil- 
dren ofthe Chapel stript and wiiipt,'’ among 
bishop Tanner’s books at Oxford, it is said, 
/‘Plaies will neuer be supprest, wdiile her 
maiesties unfledged minions flaunt it in 
silkes and sattens. They had as well be 
at their popish service, in the deuils gar- 
ments,” &c. fol.xii.a. 12mo. This is per- 
haps the earliest notice now to be found 
in print, of this young company of come- 
dians, at least the earliest proof of their 
celebrity. From the same pamphlet 'We 
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Good Edwards, eche astat^ shall much. 

Both want and wish for thee I 
Thy tender tunes and rhymes 

Wherein thou wontst to play, 

Eche princely dame of court and towne 
Shall beare in minde away. 

Thy Damgn'^ and his Friend^, 


I^earn, that it gave still greater offence to 
the puritans, that they were suffered to 
act plays on profane subjects in the royal 
chapel itself. “ Even in her maiesties 
chappel do these pretty vpstart youthes 
profane the Lordes Day by the lascivious 
writhing of their tender limbs', and gor- 
geous decking of their apparell, in feign- 
ing bawdie fables gathered from the idola- 
trous heathen poets,” &c. ibidt fol. xiii. b. 
Blit this practice soon ceased in the royal 
chapels. Yet in one of Stephen Gosson’s 
books against the stage, written in 1579, 
is this passage: — “In playes, either those 
thinges are fained that neuer were, as Cu- 
pid AND Psyche plaid at Paules, and a 
great many comedies more at the Black- 
friars, and in euerie playhouse in Lon- 
don,” &c, Signat. D. 4. Undoubtedly the 
actors of this play of Cupid and Psyche 
were the choristers of saint Paul’s cathe- 
dral : but it may be doubted, whether by 
Pmdes we are here to understand the Ca- 
thedral or its Singing school, the last of 
which was the usual theatre of those cho- 
.risters. See Gosson’s “Playes confuted 
IN FIVE ACTIONS, &c, prouing that they 
are not to he suffred in a Christian common 
weale^ hy the waye both the cauils of Tho- 
mas Lodge, and the Play of Playes, writ- 
ten in their defence^ and other objections of 
Players frendes, are truely set downe and 
directly aunsweard.” Lond. Impr. for T. 
Gosson, no date. bl. lett. 12m6. We are 
sure that religious plays were presented in 
our churches long after the reformation. 
Not to repeat or multiply instances, see 
Second and Third Blast of Retrait from 
Plaies, printed 1580, pag. 77. 12mo.,* and 
Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse, p. 24 b. edit, 
1579. As to the exhibition of plays on 
Sundays after the reformation, we are told 
by John Field, in his Declaration of God’s 
Judgement at Paris Garden, that in the 
year 1580, “The Magistrates of the citty 
of London obtained from queene Eliza- 
beth, that all heathenish playes and en- 
terludes should be banished upon sabbath 
dayes.” fol. ix. Lond. 1583. Svo, It ap- 
pears from this pamphlet, that a prodi- 
gious concourse of people were assembled 
at Paris Garden, to see plays and a bear- 
baiting, on Sunday Jan. 13, 1583, when 
the whole theatre fell to the ground, by 
VOL. III. 


which accident many of the spectators 
were killed. [As this accident happened 
three years after the above order was is- 
sued, Dr, Ashby supposes that the order 
extended only to the city, and that Paris 
Garden was out of that jurisdiction.— 
Park.] (See also Henry Cave’s [Carre’s] 
Narration of the Fall of Paris Gar den f 
Lond. 1588; and D. Beard’s Theater of 
Gods Judgements^ edit. 3. Lond. 1631. lib, 

1. c. 35. p. 212', also Refutation of Hey- 
wood’s Apologie for Actors, p. 43, by J. G. 
Lond. 1615. 4to.; and Stubbs’s 

of AhiseSi p. 134, 135. edit. Lond. 1595.) 
And we learn from Richard Reulidges’s 
Monster lately found out and discovered, 
or the Scourging of Tiplers, a circumstance 
not generally known in our dramatic hi- 
story, and perhaps occasioned by these pro- 
fanations of the sabbath, that “ Many godly 
citizens and wel-disposed gentlemen of 
London, considering that play-houses and 
dicing-houses were traps for yong gentle- 
men and others, — made humble suite to 
queene Elizabeth and her Privy-councell, 
and obtained leave from her Majesty, to 
thrust the Players out of the citty ; and to 
pull downe all Play-houses and Dicing- 
houses within their liberties: which ac- 
cordingly was effected, and the Play-houses 
in Gracious [Gracechurch] street, Bishops 
gate street, that nigh Paules, that on Lud- 
gate-hill, and the White-friers, were quite 
put downe and suppressed, by the care of 
these religious senators.” Lond. 1628. pp. 

2, 3, 4. Compare G. Whetstone’'s Mirrour 
for Magistrates of Citties. Lond. 1586, 
fol. 24. But notwithstanding these pre- 
cise measures of the city magistrates and 
the privy-council, the queen appears to 
have been a constant attendant at plays, 
especially those presented by the children 
of her chapel. [So, also, she retained some 
relics of popery, as tapers on the altar, &c. 
which greatly offended the puritans. — 
Ashby.] 

“ estate, rank of life. 

Hamlet calls Horatio, O Damon dear, 
in allusion to the friendship of Damon and 
Pythias, celebrated in Edwards’s play. 
Hamlet, act iii. sc. 2. 

* Pythias. I have said above that the 
first edition of Edwards’s Damon and Py- 
thias was printed by William Howe in 
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Arcite and Palamon, 

With moey full fit for princes eares, 

Francis Meres, in his ''Palladis Tamia, Wits Treasurie, being the 
second part of Wits Commonwealth,” published in 1598, recites 
Maister Edwardes of her maiesiies chapel as one of the best for comedy, 
together with'' Edward earle of Gxforde, doctor Gager of Oxford % 
maister Rowly once a rare scholler of Pembrooke Hall in Cambridge, 
eloquent and wittie John Lillie, Lodge, Gascoygne, Greene, Shak- 
speare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Heywood, Anthony Mundye ^ our 


Fleet-street, in the year 1570, “The tra- 
gicall cpmedie,” &c. Seesupr. p.238. But 
perhaps it may be necessary to retract this 
assertion ; for in the Register of the Sta- 
tioners, under the year 1565, a receipt is 
entered for the licence of Alexander Lacy 
to print “A hallat entjtuled tow [two] 
lamentable Songes Pithias and Damon.’* 
Registr. A. fol. 1 3 6 b. And again, there is 
the receipt for licence of Richard James in 
1566, to print “Ahoke entituled the tra- 
gical! comedye of Damonde and Pithyas.” 
ibid. fol. 161 b. In the same Register I 
find, under the year 1569-70, “An Enter- 
lude, a lamentable Tragedy full of pleasant 
myrth,” licenced to John Aide. Ibid. fol. 
184 h. This I take to be the -first edition 
of Preston’s Cambyses, so frequently ridi- 
culed by his cotemporaries. 

y more. 

* Ibid. fol. 78 b. And not to multiply 
in the text citations in proof of Edwards’s 
popularity from forgotten or obscure poets, 
I observe at the bottom of the page, that 
T. B. in a recommendatory poem prefixed 
to John Studley’s English version of Sene- 
ca’s Agamemnon, printed in 1566, ranks 
our author Edwards -^vith Phaer the trans- 
lator of Virgil, Jasper Haywood the trans- 
lator of Seneca’s Troas and Hercules Fu- 
rens, Nevile the translator of Seneca’s 
CEdipus, Googe, and Golding the trans- 
lator of Ovid, more particularly with the 
latter. 

With him also, as seeraeth me. 

Our Edwards may compare ; 

Who nothyng gyuing place to him 
Doth syt in egall chayve. 
[Churchyard’s panegyric on the English 
poets contains a similar species of com- 
mendation. 

Phaer did hit the pricke 

In thinges he did translate 
And Edwards had a special gift; 

And divers men of late 
Have helpt our Englishe toung. 

Park.] 

*■ A famous writer of Latin plays at Ox- 
ford. See supr. vol, ii. p, 527. note 


I have never seen any of Antony Mun- 
day’s plays. It appears from Kemp’s Nine 
Daies W onder, printed in 1600, that he was 
famous for writing ballads. In The re- 
quest to the impudent generation ofBallad- 
malcerSf Kemp calls Munday “ one whose 
employment of the p^eant was utterly 
spent, he being knowne to be Elderton’s 
immediate heire,” &c. Signat. D. 2; See 
the next note. He seems to have been 
much employed by the booksellers as a 
publisher and compiler both in verse and 
prose. He w^as bred at Rome in the En- 
glish college, and was thence usually called 
the Pope’s scholar. See his pamphlet The 
Englishman’s Roman Life, or how English- 
men live at Rome. Lond. 1582. 4to. But 
he afterwards turned prdtestant. H e pub- 
lished “ The Discoverie of Edmund Cam- 
pion the Jesuit,” in 1582. 12mo. Lond. 
for E. White. He published also, and 
dedicated to the earl of Leicester, Two 
godly and learned Sermons made hy that 
famous and worthy instrument in God’s 
church M. John Calvin, translated into 
English by Horne bishop of Winchester, 
during his exile. “Published by A. M.” 
For Henry Car, Lond. 15S4. 12mo. Mon- 
day frequently used his initials only. Also, 
a Rne/ C hronicle from the creation to 
this time, Lond. l6ll. 8vo. This seems 
to be cited by Hutten, Antiquit. Oxf. p. 
281. edit. Hearne. See Registr. Station. 
B. fol. 143 h. 

He was a city-poet, and a composer and 
contriver of the city pageants. These are, 
Chryso-triumphos, &c. devised and writ- 
ten by A. Munday, 1611. — Triumphs of 
old Drapery, &c. by A. M. 1016. — Metro- 
polis Coronata, &c. by A. M. 1615. with 
the story of Robin -hood. Printed by G. 
Purstowe. — Chrysanaleia, [The golden- 
fishery] or the honor of fishmongers, con- 
cerning Mr, John Lemans being twice 
Lord-mayor, by A. M. 1616. 4to, — The 
Triumphs of reunited Britannia, Sic. by 
A. Munday, citizen and draper of Lon- 
don, 4to. Probably Meres, as in the text, 
calls him the best plotter, from his inven- 
tion in these or the like shows. William 
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best plotter, Cbapmarij Porter, Wilson, Hathway, and Henry Chettle^.” 
Puttenliam, the author of the Arte of English Poesie^ mentions the 

Webbe, in theDiscourse of English Poetrie, where his epitaph gives him the character 

printed in 1586, says, that he has seen by of a learned antiquary. Seymour’s Surv. 

Anthony Munday, ^‘ aw in Loud. 1, 322. He collected the Anns of 

this art, very excellent works, especially the county of Middlesex, lately transferred 

‘upon nymphs and shepherds, well worthy from sir Simeon Stuart’s library to the 

to be viewed, and to be esteemed as fare British Museum. 

poetry.” In an old play attributed to Jon- ® Fol. 282. I do not recollect to have 
son, called The Case is altered, he is ridi~ seen any of Chettle’s comedies. He wrote 

culed under the name of Antonio Balla^ a little romance, witli some verses inter- 

dino, and as a pageant-poet. In the same mixed, entitled, “ Piers Plainhes seauen 

scene, there is an oblique stroke on Meres, yeres Frentiship, by H. C. Nuda Veritas. 

for calling him the best plotter. “ You Printed at Loudon by J. Danter for Tho- 

are in print already for the best plotter.” mas Gosson, and are to be sold at his shop 

With his city-pageants, I suppose he was by London-bridge gate, 1595.” 4to. bl. 

Dumb-show maker to the stage. lett.- He wrote another pamphlet, contain- 

Monday’s Discovery of Campion gave ing anecdotes of the petty literary squab- 

great offence to the catholics, and pro- bles, in which he was concerned with 

dneed an anonymous reply called “ A Greene, Nashe, Tarleton, and the players, 

True Reporteof the deth and martyrdom called “Kinde- Harts Dreame. Contain- 

of M. Campion, &c. Whereunto is an- ing five Apparitions with their inuectives 

nexed certayne verses made by sundrie against abuses raigning. Deliuered by se- 

persons.” Without date of year or place. uerallGkosts vnto him to he puhlisht after 

bl. lett. Never seen by Wood. [Ath. Oxon. Piers Penilesse Post the car- 

C0LI66.] Published, I suppose, in 1583, riage. Inuita Inuidia. By H. C. Im- 

Svo. At the end is a Caueat, contain- printed at London for William Wright.” 

ing some curious anecdotes of Munday. 4to. without date, bl, lett. In the Epistle 

Munday was first a stage player ; after prefixed, To the Gentlemen Readers, and 

an aprentise, which time he well serued signed Henrie Chettle, he says, “About 

by with deceeuing of his master. Then three monc-ths since died M. Robert Greene 

wandring towards Italy, by his owne re- [in 1592], leaving many papers in sundry 

porte, became a cosener in his journey. Booke sellers handes, among others his 

Coming to Rome,in his shorte abode there, _ Groats worth of Wit, in which a letter 
was charitably reiieued, but neuer admit- written to diuers Play-makers is offen- 
' ted in the Seminary, as he pleseth to lye sively by one or two of them taken,” &c. 

in the title of his boke ; and being wery in the same, he mentions an Epistle pre- 

ofweil doing, returned home to his first fixed to the second part of Gerileon, falsely 

vomite, and was hist from his stage for attributed to Nashe. The work consists of 

folly. Being thereby discouraged, he set four or five Addresses. Thefirstis aniron- 

forth a balet against playes, — tho he after- ical Admonition to the Ballad-singers of 

wards began again to ruffle upon the stage. London, from Antonie Now Now, or An- 

I omit among other places his behaviour tony Munday, just mentioned in the text, 

in Barbican with his good mistres, and a great Ballad-writer. From this piece it 

mother. Two thinges however must not appears, that the ancient and respectable 

be passed over of this boyes infelicitie two profession of ballad-making, as well as of 

seuerall wayes of late notorious. First, he ballad-singing, was in high repute about 

writing upon, the death of Everaud Haiinse the metropolis and in the country fairs, 

was immediately controled and disproued Signat. C. “ When I was liked, says An- 

!)y one of his owne hatche. And shortly thonie, there was no thought of that idle 

after setting forth the Aprehension of Mr. vpstart generation of ballad-singers, nei- 

Campion,” &c. The last piece is, “a breef ther was there a printer so lewd that would 

Discourse of the Taking of E/Imund Cam- set his finger to a lasciuious line.” But 

pion, and divers other papists in Barkshire, now, he adds, “ballads are abusively chant- 

&c. Gathered by A. M.” For W.Wrighte, ed in every street; and from London this 

loSl. evil has overspread Essex and the adjoin - 

He published in 1618, anew edition of ing counties. There is many a trades- 

Stoive^s Survey of London, with the addi- man, of a vVorshipfull trade, yet no sta- 
tion of materials which he pretends to have tioner, who after a little bringing vppe 

received from the author’s own hands. See apprentices to singing brokerie, takes into 

Dedication. He was a citizen of London, his shoppe some fresh men, and trustes his 

and is buried in Coieman-street church ; olde servauntes of a two months standing 
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‘^earle of Oxford, and maister Edwardes of her majesties chappel, for 
comedy and enterlude*^,” 

Among the books of my friend the late Mr. William Collins of Chi- 
chester, now dispersed, was a Collection of short comic stories in prose, 
printed in the black letter under the year 1570, ^^sett forth by maister 
Eichard Edwardes mayster of her maiesties reuels.” Undoubtedly this 
is the same Edwards, who from this title expressly appears to have 
been the general conductor of the court festivities, and who most pro- 
bably succeeded in this office George Ferrers, one of the original 
authors of the Mirrour for Magistrates Among these tales was 

witli a dossen groates worth of ballads. In 1596. 16mo. These are perhaps by Henry 
which ihbey prove thriftie, he makes them Constable. The last Sonnet is on a Lady 

prety chapmen, able to spred more pam- born 1588. In my copy, those by H. C. 

phlets by the state forbidden, than all the are marked H. C. with a pen. Henry Con- 

booksellers in London,” &c. The names stable will be examined in his proper place, 

of many ballads are here also recorded, Chettle is mentioned, as a player I think, 

Watkins Ale, The Carmans Whistle, Chop- in the last page of Dekker’s Knights Con- 

ping-knives, and Frier Fox- taile. Out- jurihg, printed in 1607. [In the tract here 

roaringe Dick, and Wat Wimbars, two cele- cited, Bentley and not Chettle is intro- 

brated trebles, are said to have got twenty duced as a player. The sonnets of Con- 

shillings a day by singing at Braintree fair stable, from a MS. in the possession of 

in Essex. Another of these Addresses is Mr. Todd, have been printed in A late 

from Robert Greene to Peirce Pennilesse. Supplenaent to the Harleian Miscellany, 

Signat. E. Another from Tarleton the — Park..] 

Player to all waligners oj honest mirth. ^ Lib. i. ch. xxxi. foL 51 a. 

E.2. Is it not lamentable,” says he, that ® Who had certainly quitted that of- 
a man should spende his two pence on fice before the year 1575. for in George 

plays in an afternoone ? — If players were Gascoigne’s Narrative of queen Eliza- 

suppressed, it would be to the no smal beth’s splendid visit at Kenilworth- oastle 

profit of the Bowlinge Alleys in Bedlam in Warwickshire, entitled the Princelie 

and other places, that were [are] wont in Pleasures of Kenilworth-castle, the octave 

the afternoones to be left empty by the stanzas spoken by the Lady of the Lake, 

recourse of good fellowes into that vnpro- are said to have been “ devised and penned 

fitable recreation of stage-playing. And by M. [Master] Ferrers, sometime Lord 

it were not much amisse woulde they ioine of Misrule in the Court.” Signat. A. iij. 

with the Dicing-houses to make suteagalne See also Signat B. ij. This was George 

for theirlonger restrainte, though the /S'zc/c- Ferrers mentioned in the text, a contri- 

nesse cease. — While Playes are usde, halfe butor to the Mirrour for Magistrates. I 

the day e is by most youthes that haue liber- take this opportunity of insinuating my 

tie spent vppon them, or at least the great- suspicions, that I have too closely follow- 

est company drawme to the places where ed the testimony of Philips, Wood, and 

they frequent,” &c. This is all in pure Tanner, in supposing that this George 

irony. The last address is from William Ferrers, and Edward Ferrers a writer of 

Cuckowe, afamous master of legerdemain, plays, were two distinct persons. See 

on the tricks of jugglers. I could not suffer supr. p. 184. I am now convinced that 

this opportunity, accidentally offered, to they have been confounded, and that they 

pass, of giving a note to a forgotten old are one and the same man. We have al- 

writer of comedy, whose name may not ready seen, and from good authority, that 

perhaps occur again. But I must add, that George Ferrers was Lord of Misrule to 

the initials H. C. to pieces of this period the court, that is, among other things of a 

do not always mean Henry Chettle. In like kind, a writer of court interludes or 

England’s Helicon are many pieces signed plays ; and that king Edward the Sixth had 

H. C. probably for Henry Constable, a great delight in his pastimes, 

noted sonnet-writer of these times. I have ii. p. 525. note^ The confusion appears 

“ Diana, or the excellent conceitfull Son- to have originated from Puttenham, the 

nets of H. C. Augmented with diuers qua- author of the Arte of English Poesie, who 

torzains of honorable and learned person- has inadvertently given to George the 

ages, Diuided into vlij. Decads. Vincitur Christian name of Edward. But his ac- 

afacibus quijacit ipsefacesJ^ At Lond, count, or character, of this Edward Per- 
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that of the Induction of the Tinkee in Shakspeare's Taming of the 
Shrew; and perhaps Edwards’s story-book was the immediate source 
from which Shakspeare, or rather the author of the old Taming of a 
Shrew, drew that diverting apologue^. If I recollect right, the cir- 
cumstances almost exactly tallied with an incident which Heuterus re- 
lates, from an Epistle of Ludovicus Vives, to have actually happened 
at the marriage of Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, about the year 
1440. I will give it in the words, either of Vives, or of that perspicu- 
ous annalist, who flourished about the year 1580. “ Nocte quadam a 

casna cum aliquot prscipuis amicorum per urbem deambulans, jacen- 
tein conspicatus est medio foro hominein de plebe ebrium, altum ster- 
tentem. In eo visum est experiri quale esset vitae nostrie ludicrum, 
de quo illi interdum essent collocuti. Jussithominem deferri ad Pala- 
tium, et lecto Ducali collocari, nocturnum Ducis pileum capiti ejus im- 
poni, exutaque sordida veste linea, aliam e tenuissimo ei lino indui. 
De mane ubi evigilavit, praesto fuere pueri nobiles ei cubicularii Ducis, 
qui non aliter quam ex Duce ipso quaarerent an luberet surgere, et 
quemadmodum vellet eo die vestiri. Prolata sunt Ducis vestimenta. 
Mirari homo ubi se eo loci vidit. Indutus est, prodiit e cubiculo, ad- 
fuere proceres qui ilium ad sacellum deducerent. Interfuit sacro, fla- 
tus est illi osculandus liber, et reliqua penitus ut Duci. A sacro ad 
prandium instructissimum. A prandio cubicularius attulit chartas luso- 


rers has served to lead us to the truth. 
“But the principall man in this profes- 
sion [poetry] at the same time [of Edward 
the Sixth] was maister Edward Ferrys, 
a man of no lesse mirth and felicitie that 
way, but of much more skil and magni- 
ficence in his meeter, and therefore wrate 
for the most part to the stage in Tragedie 
and sometimes in Comedie, or Enter- 
lude, wiierein he gave the king so much 
good recreation, as he had thereby many 
good rewardes.” Lib. i. ch. xxxi. p. 49. 
edit. 1589. And again, “For Tragedie 
the lord of Buckhurst, and maister Edward 
Ferrys, for such doinges as I have sene of 
theirs, do deserve the highest price.” 
Ibid. p. 51. His Tragedies, with the 
magnificent meeter^ are perhaps nothing 
more than the stately monologues in the 
Mirrour for Magistrates ; and he might 
have written others either for the stage in 
general, or the more private entertain- 
ment of the court, now lost, and probably 
never printed. His Comedie and Enter- 
iude are perhaps to be understood to have 
been, not so much regular and professed 
dramas for a theatre, as little dramatic 
mummeries for the court-holidays, or 
other occasional festivities. The court- 
shows, like this at Kenilworth, were ac- 
companied with personated dialogues in 
verse, and the whole pageantry was often 
styled an interlude. This reasoning also 


accounts' for Puttenham’s seeming omis- 
sion, in not having enumerated the Mir- 
rour for Magistrates, by name, among the 
shining poems of his age. 1 have before 
observed, what is much to our purpose, 
that no plays of an Edward Ferrers, (or 
Ferrys, which is the same,) in print or 
manuscript, are now known to exist, nor 
are mentioned by any writer of the times 
with which we are now concerned, 
George Ferrers at least, from what ac- 
tually remains of him, has some title to 
the dramatic character. Our George Fer- 
rers, from the part he bore in the exhibi- 
tions at Kenilworth, appears to have been 
employed as a writer of metrical speeches 
or dialogues to be spoken in character, 
long after he had left the office of lord of 
misrule ;- — a proof of his reputed excel- * 
lence in compositions of this nature, and 
of the celebrity with which he filled that 
department. 

[Leland in his Encomia, 1589, has a 
Latin laud Ad Georgium Ferrarium.—^ 
Park.] 

I also take this opportunity, the earliest 
which has occurred, of retracting another 
slight mistake. See supr. p. 226. There 
was a second edition of Niccols^s Mirrour 
for Magistrates, printedforW, Aspley, Lon- 
don. 1621, 4to, 

^ See Six Old Plays, Loud. 1779. 12mo. 
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rias, peciuiioe acervuiii. Lusit cum magnatibus, sub serum deanibulavit 
in liortulis, veiiatus est in leporario, et cepit aves aliquot aueiipio. 
Ccsna peracta est pari ceiebritate qua prandium. Accensis luminibus 
inducta sunt musica instrumenta, puellas atque nobiles adolescentes 
saltaruntj exhibitee sunt fabulsc, dehinc comessatio quae hilaritate atque 
iiivitationibus ad potandum prodiieta est in multam iioctem. Ille vero 
krgiter se vino obruit prmstantissimo ; et postquam collapsus in som- 
num altissimum, jussit eum Dux vestimentis prioribus indui, atque in 
eum locum reportari, quo prius fuerat repertus: ibi transegit noctem 
totam dpriniens. Postridie experrectus ciBepit secum de vita ilia Du“ 
cali cogitarej incertum habeas fiiissetne res vera, an visum quod animo 
esset per quietem observatum. Tandem coliatis conjecturis omnibus 
^ atque argumentis, statuit somnium fuisse, et ut tale uxori liberis ac viris 
narravit. Quid interest inter diem iliius et nostros aliquot amios? 
bJihil penitus, nisi quod hoc est paulo diuturnius somnium, ac si quis 
unam duntaxat horam, alter vero decern somniasset.’'® 

To an irresistible digression, into which the magic of Shakspeare’s 
name has insensibly seduced us, I hope to be pardoned for adding an* ** 
other narrative of this frolic, from the Anatomy of Melancholy by 
Democritus junior, or Robert Burton, a very learned and ingenious 
writer of the reign of king James the First. “ When as by reason of 
unseasonable weather, he could neither hawke nor hunt, and was now 
tired with cards and dice, and such other domesticall sports, or to see 
ladies dance with some of his courtiers, he would in the evening walke 
disguised all about the towne. It so fortuned, as he was walking late 
one night, he found a country fellow dead drunke, snorting on a bulke : 
hee caused his followers to bring him to his palace, and then stripping 
him of his old clothes, and attyring him in the court-fashion, when he 
wakened, he and they were all ready to attend upon his Excellency, 
and persuaded him he was some great Duke. The poore fellow ad- 
miring how he came there, was served in state all day long : after supper 
he saw them dance, heard musicke, and all the rest of those court-like 
pleasures. But late at night, when he was well tipled, and againe faste 
asleepe, they put on his old robes, and so conveyed him to the place 
where they first found him. Now the fellowe had not made there so 
good sport the day before, as he did now when he returned to himselfe ; 
all the jest was, to see how he looked upon it. In conclusion, after 
some little admiration, the poore man told his friends he had seene a 
vision, constantly believed it, would not otherwise be persuaded, and so 
the joke ended V’ If this is a true story, it is a curious specimen of 
the winter-diversions of a very polite court of France in the middle of 


* Heuterus, Her. Burgund. lib. iv. p. 
150. edit. Fkintin. 1584. foi. Keuterus 
says, this story was toid to Vives by an 
old officer of the duke’s court. 

** Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 


Part ii. § 2. pag. 232. fol. Oxon. 1G24, 
There is an older edition in quarto. 
[Printed in iG21, but dated from the Au- 
thor’s study at Christ Church, Oxon. Dec, 
5, 1C20.-~Park.] 
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the fifteenth century. The merit of the contrivance, liowever, and 
comic effect of this practical joke, -will atone in some measure for many 
indelicate circumstances with which it must have necessarily been at- 
tended. I presume it first appeared in Vives’s Epistle. I have seen 
the story of a tinker disguised like a lord in recent collections of hu- 
morous tales, probably transmitted from Edwards's story-book, which 
I wish I had examined more carefully. 

I have assigned Edwards to queen Mary's reign, as his reputation in 
the character of general poetry seems to have been then at its height. 
I have mentioned his sonnets addressed to the court-beauties of that 
reign, and of the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeths 

If I should be thought to have been disproportionately prolix in 
speaking of Edwards, I would be understood to have partly intended a 
tribute of respect to the memory of a poet, who is one of the earliest of 
our dramatic writers after the reformation of the British stage. 


* Viz. Tit. A. xxiv. MSS. Cott. (See 
supr. p. 237.) I will here cite a few lines. 
Hawarde is not hangte, but of such smy- 
lynge cheare, 

That wolde alure eche gentill harte, hit 
love to hdide fulle deare : 

Dacars is not dangerus, hir talke is no- 
thinge coye, 

Hir noble stature may compare with 
Hector’s wyfe of Troye, &c. 

At the end ^VFinis R. E.” I have a faint 
recollection, that some of Edwards’s songs 
are in a poetical miscellany, printed by 
T. Colwell in, 1367 or 1568. “ Newe . 
Sonettes and .pretty pamphlettes,” &c. 
Entered to Colwell in 1567-8. Registr; 
Station. A. fol. 163 b. I cannot quit 
Edwards’s songs, without citing the first 
stanza of his beautiful one in the Para- 
dise of Paintie Denises, 0 X 1 Terence’s 
apophthegm of Jmantium ir^e amoris in- 
tegratio est. Num. 50. Signat. G. ii. 1585. 
In going to my naked bed, as one that 
would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long 
before had wept; 

She sighed sore, and sang full sweete, to 
bring the babe to rest, 

That would not cease, but cried still, in 
sucking at her brest. 


She was full wearie of her watch, and 
greeved with her childe ; 

She rocked it, and rated it, till that on 
her it smilde. 

Then did she say, now haue I found this 
Prouerbe true to proue, 

The falling out of faithful! frendes re- 
nuyng is of loue. 

The close of the second stanza is prettily 
conducted. 

Then kissed she her little babe, and sware 
by God aboue, 

The falling out of faithf nil frendes, re- 
niiyng is of loue, 

[Sir Egerton Brydges, in his republica- 
tion of Edwards’s Miscellany, considers 
this poem, even without reference to the 
age which produced it, among the most 
beautiful morceaux of our language. The 
happiness of the illustration of Terence’s 
apophthegm, the facility, elegance and 
tenderness of the diction, and the ex- 
quisite turn of the whole, he deems above 
commeudation j while they show to what 
occasional polish and refinement our lite- 
rature even then had arrived. Pref. p. vi. 
—Park.] 
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SECTION LIII. 

Tusser, Remarkable circumstances of his life* His Husbandries one 
of our earliest didactic poems, examined. 

About the same time flourished Thomas Tusser, one of our earliest 
didactic poets, in a science of the highest utility, and which produced 
one of the most beautiful poems of antiquity. The vicissitudes of this 
man’s life have uncommon variety and novelty for the life of an author, 
and his history conveys some curious traces of the times as well as of 
himself. He seems to have been alike the sport of fortune, and a dupe 
to his own discontented disposition and his perpetual propensity to 
change of situation. 

He was born of an ancient family, about the year 1523, at Rivenhall 
in Essex ; and was placed as a chorister, or singing-boy, in the colle- 
giate chapel of the castle of Wallingford in Berkshire ^ Having a fine 
voice, he was impressed from Wallingford college into the king’s 
chapel. Soon afterwards he was admitted into the choir of saint Paul’s 
cathedral in London; where he made great improvements under the in- 
struction of John Redford the organist, a famous musician. He was 
next sent to Eton- school, where, at one chastisement, he received fifty- 
three stripes of the rod from the severe but celebrated master Nicholas 
UdalP. His academical education was at Trinity-hall in Cambridge : 
but Hatcher affirms, that he was from Eton admitted a scholar of King’s 
College in that university, under the year 1543®. From the university 
he was called up to court by his singular and generous patron William 
lord Paget, in whose family he appears to have been a retainer'^. In 
this department he lived ten years ; but being disgusted with the vices, 
and wearied with the quarrels of the courtiers, he retired into the coun- 
try, and embraced the profession of a farmer, which he successively prac- 
tised at Ratwood in Sussex, Ipswich in Suffolk, Fairstead in Essex, 
Norwich, and other places®. Here his patrons were sir Richard South- 


® This chapel had a dean, six prebend- 
aries, six clerks, and four choristers. It 
was dissolved in 1549, - 

^ U dalVs English interludes, mentioned 
above, were perhaps written for his scho- 
lars. Thirty-five lines of one of them are 
quoted in Wilson’s Arte of Logike, edit. 
1567. fol. 67 a. *‘Suete maistresse where- 
as,’^ &c. 

® MSS. Catal. Prsepos. Soc, Schoh Coll, 
Regal. Cant. 

^ Our author’s Husbandrie is dedicated 
to his son Lord Thomas Paget of Beau- 
desert, fob 7. ch. ii. edit ut infr. 


[It was first inscribed to his father 
Lord William Paget, 1586 . — Park.] 

® In Peacham’s Minerva, a book of 
emblems printed in 1612, there is the de- 
vice of a whetstone and a scythe with these 
lines, fol. 61. edit. 4to. 

They tell me, Tusser, when thou wert 
alive, 

‘ And hadst for profit turned euery stone, 
Where ere thou earnest thou couldst neuer 
thriue, 

Though heereto best couldst counsel every 
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welF, and Salisbury dean of Norwich. Under the latter he procured 
the place of a singing-man in Norwich cathedral. At length, having 
perhaps too much philosophy and too little experience to succeed in the 
business of agriculture, he returned to London ; but the plague drove 
him away from town, and he took shelter at Trinity college in Cam- 
bridge. Without a tincture of careless imprudence, or vicious extra- 
vagance, this desultory character seems to have thrived in no vocation. 
Fuller says, that his stone, which gathered no moss, was the stone of 
Sisyphus. His plough and his poetry were alike unprofitable. He was 
by turns a fiddler and a farmer, a grazier and a poet, with equal suc- 
cess. He died very aged at London in 1580*, and was buried in saint 
Mildred's church in the Poultry 

Some of these circumsta.nces, with many others of less consequence, 
are related by himself in one of his pieces, entitled the Author's Life, 
as follows. 

What robes ^ how bare, what colledge fare! 

What bread how stale, what pennie ale! 

Then Wallingford, how wert thou abhord 
Of sillie boies! 

Thence for my voice, I must, no choice, 

Away of forse, like posting horse; 

For sundrie men had placardes then 
Such child to take. 

The better brest^, the lesser rest. 

To serue the queer, now there now heer: 

For time SO spent, I may repent, * 

And soi'owe make. 


As it may in thy Husbandrie appeare 

Wherein afresh thou liust among vs 
here. 

So like thy selfe a number more are 
wont, 

To sharpen others with advice of wit, 

When they themselues are like the whet- 
stone blunt, &c. 

[In a volume of epigrams, entitled 

** The More the Merrier,’" 1608, by H. P. 

(qu. Peacham or Parrot) these lines were 

anticipated in part. 

Ad Tusserum, 

Tusser, they tell me, when thou wert 
alive, 

Thou, teaching thrift, thyselfe couldst 
never thrive: 

So, like the whetstone, many men are 
wont 

To sharpen others, when themselves are 
blunt. — P ark.] 

f See Life of Sir Thomas Pope, 2d edit 

p. 218. 

^ [If Tusser was born in 1523, he could 


not die very aged in 1580 ; as he was 
only 57. If he went to college in 1543, 
aged 20, stayed there three years, and then 
followed the court for ten years, he must 
have been 33 at least when he. married: 
this brings iis to 1556, and the very next 
year produced the first edition of his Hus- 
bandry; which seems too short a space 
to furnish the practical knowledge disco- 
vered in that work. — -Ashby.] 

® See his Epitaph in Stowe’s Surv. 
Loud. p. 474. edit. 1618. 4to. And 
Fuller’s Worthies, p. 334. 

[Fuller only collects the date of his 
death to be about 1580 . — ^Park.] 

^ The livery, or vestis liberata^ often 
called robe, allowed annually by the col- 
lege. 

i To the passages lately collected by 
the commentators on Shakspeare to prove 
that breast signifies voice, the following, 
may be added from A.scham’s Toxophilus. 
He is speaking of the expediency of edu- 
cating youth in singing. “ Trulye two 
degrees of men, which haue the highest 
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But marke the chance, myself to vance, 

By friendships lot, to Pauses I got ; 

So found I grace a certaine space, 

Still to remaine. 

With Redford there, the like no where, 

For cunning such, and vertue much, 

By whom some part of musicke art, 

So did I gaine. 

, From Paules I went, to Eaton sent, 

To learne straighte waies the Latin phraies, 

Where fiftie three stripes giuen to me 
At once I had: 

The fault but small, or none at all, 

It came to pas, thus beat I was : 

See, Udall, see, the mercie of thee 
To me, poore lad ! 

To London hence, to Cambridge thence, 

With thankes to thee, O Trinite, ' 

That to thy Hall, so passinge ail, 

I got at last. 

There ioy I felt, there trim I dwelt, &c. 

At length he married a wife by the name of Moone, from whom, for 
an obvious reason, he expected great inconstancy, but was happily dis» 
appointed. 

Through Uenus- toies, in hope of ioies, 

I chanced SGone to finde a Jfoowe, 

Of cheerfull hew ; 

Which well and fine, methought, did shine, 

And iieuer change, a thing most strange. 

Yet kept in sight her course aright. 

And compas trew, &c.^ 

Before I proceed, I must say a few w’ords concerning the very re- 
markable practice implied in these stanzas, of seizing boys by a warrant 
for the service of the king’s chapel. Strype has printed an abstract of 
an instrument, by which it appears, that emissaries were dispatched 
into various parts of England with full powers to take boys from any 
choir for the use of the chapel of king Edward the Sixth. Under the 
year 1550, says Strype, there was a grant of a commission ‘^to Philip 
Van Wilder gentleman of the Privy Chamber, in anie churches or 


offices under the king in all this, realme, 
. shall greatly lacke the vse of singinge, 
preachers and lawyers, because they shall 
not, withoute this, be able to rule theyr 
BRESTEs for euerye purpose,” &c. fob 8 b. 
Loud. 1571. 4to, bh lett. 


^ Fob 155. edit. 1586. See also The 
Authors Epistle to the late lord William 
Pagetf jwherein he doth discourse of his 
fiwne hringing up, &c. fol. 5, And the 
Epistle to Lady Paget, fol. 7. And his 
rules for tiraining a boy in miusic, fol. 141. 
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Chappells within Eiigland to take to the/ king’s use, such and as many 
singing children and choristers, as he or his deputy shall think good ‘Z’ 
And again, in the following year, the master of the king’s chapel, that 
is, the master of the king’s singing-boys, has licence ‘Ho take up from 
time to time as many children [boys] to serve in the king’s chapel as 
he shall think fit Under the year 1454, there is a commission of 
the same sort from king Henry the Sixth, Deministrallis p^'opier sola- 
tium regis promdendisy for procuring minstrels, even by force, for the 
solace or entertainment of the king : and it is required, that the min- 
strels so procured, should be not only skilled in arte minstrallatus^ in 
the ai’t of minstrelsy, but memhris noduralihtcs elegantes^ handsome and 
elegantly shaped As the word Minstrel is of an extensive significa- 
tion, and is applied as a general term to every character of that species 
of men whose business it was to entertain, either with oral recitation, 
music, gesticulation, and singing, or with a mixture of all these arts united, 
it is certainly difficult to determine, whether singers only, more particu- 
larly singers for the royal chapel, were here intended. The last clause 
may perhaps more immediately seem to point out tumblers or posture- 
masters®. But in the register of the capitulary acts of York cathedral, 
it is ordered as an indispensable qualification, that the chorister who is 
annually to be elected the hoj competenter corpore 
Jbrmosus. I will transcribe an article of the register, relating to that 
ridiculous ceremony. “ Dec. 2. 1367. Joannes de Quixly confirmatur 
Episcopus Pueroruin, et Capitulum ordinavit, quod electio episcopi 
Puerorum in ecclesia Eboracensi de cetero fieret de eo, qui diutius et 
magis in dicta ecclesia laboraverit, et magis Idoneus repertus fuerit, 
dum tamen competenter sit corpore formosus, et quod aliter facta elec- 
tio non valebitP,” It is certainly a matter of no consequence, whether 

^ Dat. April. Strype’s Mem. Eccl. ii. who rode before his majesty, and often 

588. fell from his horse, at which his majesty 

Ibid. p. 539. Under the same year, laughed heartily, ^?{eua: roy rya gran- 
a yearly allowance of 80Z. is specified, The laughter of kings was thought 

find six singing children for the king’s worthy to be recorded. 

})rivy chamber.” Ibid. I presume this p Registr. Archiv. Eccles. Ebor. MSS. 
appointment w^as transmitted from pre- In the SaUsbury-missal, in the office of 

ceding reigns. Episcopus Puerorum, among the suffrages 

“ Rym. Feed. xi. 375. we read, “Corpore enim formosus es, O 

® Even so late as the present reign of Rli, et diffusa est gratia in labiistuis,” &c. 

queen Mary, we find tumblers introduced In further proof of the solemnity with 

for the diversion of the court. In 1556, which this farce was conducted, I will cite 

at a grand military review of the queen’s another extract from the chapter-registers 

pensioners in Greenwich park, “came a at York, “xj febr. 1370. In Scriptoria 

Tumbler and plaj’-ed many pretty feats, capituli Ebor. dominus Johannes Gisson, 

the queen and Cardinal [Pole] looking magister choristarum ecciesiae Ebora- 

on; whereat she was observed to laugh censis, liberavit Roberto de Holme cho- 

heartily,*’ See. Strype’s Eccl. Mem. iii. ristae, qui tunc ultimo fuerat episcopus 

p. 312. ch. xxxix. Mr. Astle has a roll puerorum, iij libras, xvs, jd. ob- de per- 

of some private expences of king Edward quisltis ipsius episcopi per ipsum Johan- 

the Second ; among which it appears, that nein receptis, et dictus Robertus ad sancta 

fifty shillings were paid to a person who Dei evangelia per ipsum corporaliter tacta 

danced before the king on a table, “et Juravit, quod hunquam molestaret dictum 

lui fist tres-grandement rire and that dominum Johannera de summa pecunise 

twenty shillings were allowed to another, prsBdicta.” Eegistr. Ebor. 


I 
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we understand tli^se Minstrels of Henry the Sixth to have been singers, 
pipers, players, or posture-masters. From the known character of that 
king, I should rather suppose them performers for his chapel. In any 
sense, this is an instance of the same oppressive and arbitrary privilege 
that was practised on our poet. 

Our author Tusser wrote, during his residence at Ratwood in Sussex, 
a work in rhyme entitled A hundreth good pointes of Husbako- 
HIE, which was printed at London in 1557^* But it was soon after- 
wards reprinted, with additions and improvements, under the following 
title, Five hundreth pointes of good Husbandrie as well for the Cham - 
pion or open countrie, as also for the Woodland or Severall, mixed in 
euerie moneth with Huswiferie, ouer and besides the booke of Hus- 
wiFERTE. Corrected, better ordered, and newlie augmented a fourth 
part more, with diuers other lessons, as a diet for the farmer, of the 
properties of windes, planets, hops, herbs, bees, and approved remedies 
for sheepe and cattell, with manie other matters both prohtabell and 
not vnpleasant for the Reader. Also a table of Husbandrie at the 
beginning of this booke, and another of Huswiferie^ at the end, 
Newlie set foorth by Thomas Tusser gentleman^” 

It must be acknowledged, that this old English georgic has much 
more of the simplicity of Flesiod than of the elegance of Virgil ; and 
a modern reader would suspect, that many of its salutary maxims ori- 
ginally decorated the margins, and illustrated the calendars, of an an- 
cient almanac. It is without invocations, digressions, and descriptions: 
no pleasing pictures of rural imagery are drawn from meadows covered 
with flocks and fields waving with corn, nor are Pan and Ceres once 
named. Yet it is valuable, as a genuine picture of the agriculture, the 


^ Q,uarto. bl.lett. [This edition differs 
very materially from those which suc- 
ceeded it. A reprint of it was given in 
the Bibliographer. — Park.] In 1557, 
John Daye has licence to print the 
hundreth poyntes of good JIusserieJ* 
Registr. Station. A. fol.23 a. In 1559-60, 
jun. 20, T. Marshe has licence to print 
“ the boke of Husbandry.” Ibid. fol. 48 b. 
This last title occurs in these registers 
much lower. [The writer was Fitzher- 
bert— Herbert.] 

[In a tract entitled “ Tom of all 
Trades,” and printed in 1631, it is parti- 
cularly recommended to women, to read 
the groundes of good Huswifery instead 
of reading Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia. — 
Park.] 

The oldest edition with this title 
which I have seen is in quarto, dated 
1586, and printed at London, “ in the 
now dwelling house of Henrie Denham 
in Aldersgate streete at the signe of the 
starre.” In black letter, containing 164 
pages. The next edition is for H, Yard- 


ley, London 1593. bl. lett. 4to. Again 
at London, printed by Peter Short, 1597. 
bl. lett. 4to. The last I have seen is dated 
1610. 4to. 

In the Register of the Stationers, a re- 
ceipt of T. Hackett is entered for licence 
for printing “A dialoge of wyvynge and 
thryvynge of Tusshers with ij lessons for 
olde and yonge,” in 1562 or 1563. Re- 
gistr. Stat. Comp. Lond. notat. A. fol, 74 b. 
I find licenced to Aide in 1565, “An 
hundreth poyntes of evell huswyfraye,” I 
suppose a satire on Tusser. Ibid, fol. 1 3 1 b. 
In 1561, Richard Tottell was to print 
“ A booke intituled one hundreth good 
poyntes of husboundry lately maryed un- 
to a hundreth good poyntes of Hiiswiffry 
newly corrected and amplyfyed.” Ibid, 
fol. 74 a. 

[This was put forth by Tottell in 1562 
and 1570. Augmented editions appeared 
in 1573, 1577, 1580, 1585, 1586, 1590, 
1593, 1597, 1599, 1604, 1610, 1630, 1672, 
1692, 1710, 1744. All but the last in 
4to. bl, lett. — Park.] 
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rura:l arts, and the domestic economy and customs, of our industrious 
ancestors. 

I must begin my examination of this work with the apology of Virgil 
on a similar subject, 

Possum multa tibi veterum preecepta referre, 

Ni refugis, tenuesque piget cognoscere curas®. 

I first produce a specimen of his directions for cultivating a hop- 
garden, which may, perhaps not unprofitably, be compared with the 
modern practice. 

Whom fansie perswadeth, among other crops, 

To haue for his spending, sufficient of hops, 

Must willingly follow, of choises to choose, 

Such lessons approued, as skilful do vse. 

Ground grauellie, sandie, and mixed with claie, 

Is naughtie for hops, anie maner of waie ; 

Or if it be mingled with rubbish and stone, 

For drinesse and barrennesse let it alone. 

Choose soile for the hop of the rottenest mould, 

Well doonged and wrought, as a garden-plot should ; 

Not far from the water, but not ouerflowne, 

This lesson well noted is meete to be knowne. 

The sun in the southe, or else southlie and west, 

Is ioie to the hop, as a welcomed guest ; 

But wind in the north, or else northerlie east, 

To the hop is as ill as a fraie in a feast. 

Meet plot for a hop-yard, once found as is told, 

Make thereof account, as of iewell of gold : 

Now dig it and leaue it, the sunne for to burne, 

And afterward fence it, to serue for that turne. 

The hop for his profit I thus doo exalt : 

It strengtheneth drinke, and it fauoreth malt ; 

And being well brewed, long kept it will last, 

And drawing abide — if ye drawe not too fast.^ 

To this work belongs the well known old song, which begins, 

The Ape, the Lion, the Fox, and the Asse, 

Thus setts foorth man in a glasse, &c." 


® Georgic. i. 176. 

* Chap. 42. fol. 93. In this stanza, is 
a copy of verses by one William Kethe, a 
divine of Geneva, prefixed to Dr. Christo- 
pher Goodman’s absurd and factious pam- 
phlet against queen Mary, How superior 
Powers, Ssc. Printed at Geneva by John 
Crispin, 1558. ICmo. 


Whom fury long fosterd by sufferance 
and awe, . 

Have right rule subverted, and made will 
their la we, 

Whose pride how to temper, this truth 
will thee tell, 

So as thou resist mayst, and yet not rebel. 
Chap. 50. fol. 107. 
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For the farmer's general diet he assigns, in Lent, red herrings, and 
salt" hsh, which may remain in store lohen Lent is past; at Easter, veal 
and bacon : at Martinmas, salted beef, when dabuies are not to be 
had in the country : at Midsummer, wlum mackerel are no longer in 
season, grasse^ or sallads, fresh beef, and pease : at Michaelmo-s, fresh 
herrings, with fatted crones^ or sheep : at All Saints, pork and pease, 
sprats and spurUngs : at Christmas, good cheere and jAaie, The 
farmer's weekly fish-days, are Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and 
he is charged to be careful in keeping emhrings and fast-days 

Among the Hnshandlie Furniture are recited most of the instru- 
ments now in use, yet with several obsolete and unintelligible names of 
farming utensils^. Horses, I know not from what superstition, are to 
be annually blooded on Saint Stephen’s day^. Among the Christmas 
hnshandlie fare '-^ , our author recommends good drmlie, a good fire in 
the Hall, brawne, pudding and souse, and mustard withall^ beef, mut- 
ton, and pork, shred,. ov minced, pies of the best, pig, veal, goose, capon, 
and turkey, cheese, apples, and nuts, with Jolie carols, A Christmas 
carol is then introduced to the tune of Kmg Salomon^, 

In a comparison between Champion and Severall, that is, open and 
inclosed land, the disputes about inclosures appear to have been as 
violent as at present‘d. Among his Huswifelie Admonitio7is, which are 
not particularly addressed to the farmer, he advises three dishes at 
dinner, which being well dressed, will be sufficient to please your friend, 
and will become your Hall^. The prudent housewife is directed to 
make her own tallow-candles Servants of both sexes are ordered to 
go to bed at ten in the summer, and nine in the winter ; to rise at five 
in the winter, and four in the summer A The ploughman's feasting 


Chap. 12. fol. 25, 20. 

* Chap. 15. fol. 31, 32, 33. ^ Pol. 52. 

* [Tusser, says Mr. Stillingfleet, seems 
to have been a good-natured cheerful 
man, and though a lover of oeconomy, far 
from meanness, as appears in many of 
his precepts, wherein he shows his dis- 
approbation of that pitiful spirit which 
makes farmers starve their cattle, their 
land, and every thing belonging to them ; 
choosing rather to lose a pound thaii 
spend a shilling. He throws his precepts 

t into a calendar, and gives many good 
r.ule&in general, both in relation to agri- 
culture and ceconomy; and had he not 
written'in miserable hobbling and obscure 
verse, might have rendered more service 
to hiS' countrymen. — Mem. for Hist of 
Husbandry in Coxe’s Life of Stillingfleet, 
ii. 567. — Park.] 

Chap. 30. fol, 37. These are four of 
the lines : — 

Euen Christ, I meane, that virgins child, 
In Bethlem born : 

That lambe of God, that prophet mild, 
Crowned with thorn e ! 


Mar. 4, 1559, there is a receipt from 
Ralph Newbery for his licence for print- 
ing a ballad called “ Kynge Saloman.’’ 
Registr. Station. Comp. Lond. notat A. 
fol. 48 a. Again, in 1561, a licence to 
print “iij balletts, the one entituled Neiues 
oute of Kent; the other, a neive ballat 
after the tune of kynge Solomon ; and the 
other, Newes out of Heaven and Hell” 
Ibid. fol. 75 a. See Lycence of John 
Tysdale for printing “ Certayne goodly 
Carowles to be songe to the glory of God,’' 
in 1562. Ibid. fol. 86 a. Again, Ibid. 

Crestemnas Carowles auctorisshed by 
my lord of London.” A ballad of Solo- 
mon and the queen of Sheba is entered in 
1567. Ibid fol. 166 a. In 1569, is en- 
tered an “ Enterlude for boyes to handle 
and to passe tyme at Christanas.” ibid, 
fol, 183 b. Again, in the same year, fol. 
185 b. More instances follow, 

^Chap.52. foirill. 

^ Fol. 133. 

*= Fol. 135. 

Fol. 137. 
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days, or holidays, are Plouoh-mgnday, or the first Monday after 
Twelfth-day, when ploughing begins, in Leicestershire. Shrof-tide, 
or Shrove-tuesday, in Essex and Suffolk, when after shroving, or 
confession, he is permitted to thresh the fat hen, and “ if blindfold 
[you] can kill her, then giue it thy men,” and to dine on fritters and 
pancakes^. Sheep-shearihg, which is celebrated in Northamptonshire 
with wafers and cakes. , The Wake-day, or the vigil of the church 
saint, when everie wanton maie danse at her will, as in Leicestershire, 
and the oven is to be filled with flawnes. Harvest-home, when the 
harvest-home goose is to be killed. Seed-cake, a festival so called at 
the end of wheat-sowing, in Essex and Suffolk, when the village is to 
be treated with seed-cakes, pasties, and the frumentie-pot But twice 
a week, according to ancient right and custom, the farmer is to give 
roast-meat, that is, on Sundays and on Thursday nights^. We have 
then a set of posies or proverbial rhymes, to be written in various 
rooms of the house, such as ‘‘ Husbandlie posies for the Hall, Posies 
for the Parlour, Posies for the Ghests chamber, and Posies for thine' 
own bedchamber^.” Botany appears to have been eminently culti- 
vated, and illustrated with numerous treatises in English, throughout 


* I have before mentioned Shrove- 
Tuesday as a day dedicated to festivities. 
See supr. vol.ii. p. 530. note In some 
parts of Germany it was usual to celebrate 
Shrove-tide with bonfires. Lavaterus 
of Ghostes, &c. translated into English 
by R. H. bond. 1572. 4to. fol. 51. bl. 
lett. Polydore Virgil says, that so early 
as the year 1 170, it was the custom of the 
English nation to celebrate their Ghrist- 
mas with plays, masques, and the most 
magnificent spectacles ; together with 
games at dice, and dancing. This prac- 
tice, he adds, was not conformable to the 
usage of most other nations, who per- 
mitted these diversions, not at Christ- 
mas, but a few days before Lent, about 
the time of Shrovetide. Hist. Angl, lib. 
xiii. f. 211. Basil, 1534. By the way, 
Polydore Virgil observes, that the Christ- 
mas-prince or Lord of Misrule, is almost 
peculiar to the English. De Rer. Inventor, 
lib. V, cap. ii. Shrove- Tuesday seems to 
have been sometimes considei*ed as the 
last day of Christmas, and on that account 
might be celebrated as a festival. In the 
year 1440, on Shrove-Tuesday, which 
that year was in March, at Norwich there 
was a Disport in the streets, when one 
rode through the streets havyng his hors 

trappyd with tyn-soyle, and other nyse 

disgysyngs, coronned as Kyng of Creste- 
masse, in tokyn that seson should end 
with the twelve moneths of the yere: 


aforh hym went yche [each] Moneth dys- 
gusysyd after 'the seson requiryd,’* &c. 
Blomf. Norf. ii. p. 111. This very po- 
etical pageantry reminds me of a similar 
and a beautiful procession at Rome, de- 
scribed by Lucretius, where the Seasons, 
with their accompaniments, walk per- 
sonified. Lib. V. 736. 

It Ver et Venus, et Veneris prsenuntius 
ante 

Pinnatus Zephyrus graditur vestigia 
, propter j 

Flora quibus mater praespergens ante 
'viai ■ ■ 

Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus 
opplet. — 

Inde Autumnus adit, &:c. 

[For an account of the several festivals 
mentioned in the text, see Mr. Brand’s 
“ Popular Antiquities.” — Price.] 
f Fol. 138. 

® Fol. 144, 145. See Inscnptions of 
this sort in “ The Welspring of wittie 
Conceites,” translated from the Italian by 
W. Phist. Loud, for R. Jones, 1584. bl. 
lett. 4to. Signat. N. 2. 

[This is one of the books which Ritson 
regarded as supposititious; but a copy of it 
is in the library of Mr. Bindley, whence 
several extracts were taken, and exhibited 
to public attention in the Monthly Mirror 
for July 1803. Another copy occurs in 
the Bodleian library. — Park.] 
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the latter part of the sixteenth century^^ In this work are large enu- 
merations of plants, as well for the medical as the culinary- garden. 

Our author’s general precepts have often an expresKsive brevity, and 
are sometimes pointed with an epigrammatic turn and a smartness of 
allusion. As thus, 

Saue wing for a thresher, when gander doth die ; 

Sane fathers of all things, the softer to lie : 

Much spice is a tlieefe, so is candle and fire ; 

Sweet sause is as craftie as euer was frier.^ 

Again, under the lessons of the housewife, 

Though cat, a good mouser, doth dwell in a house, 

Yet euer in dairie haue trap for a mouse : 

Take heed how thou laiest the bane^ for the rats, 

For poisoning thy servant, thyself, and thy brats.^ 

And in the following rule of the smaller economics, 

Saue droppings and shimmings, however ye doo, 

For medcine, for cattell, for cart, and for shoo.”' 

In these stanzas on haymaking, he rises above his common manner. 
Go muster thy seruants, be captain thyselfe, 

Prouiding them weapons, and other like pelfe : 

Get bottells and wallets, keepe fielde in the heat, 

The feare is as much as the danger is great. 

With tossing, and raking, and setting on cox, # 

Grasse latelie in swathes, is haie for an oxe. 

That done, go to cart it, and haue it awaie ; , 

The battell is fought, ye haue gotten the daie,” 

A great variety of verse is used in this poem, which is thrown into 
numerous detached chapters®. The Husbandrie is divided into the 


See the Preface to Johnson’s edition 
of Gerharde’s Herbal, printed in 1633. 
fol. 

* Fol. 134. ^ poison. 

1 Fol. 131. “Fol. 134. 

" Fol. 95. ch. 44. 

^ In this book I first find the metre of 
Rowe’s song, 

Despairing beside a clear stream.” 
For instance : — 

What looke ye, I praie you shew what? 
Termes painted with rhetorike fine ? 
Good husbandrie seeketh not that, 

Nor ist anie meaning of mine. 

What lookest thou, speeke at the last, 
Good lessons for thee and thy wife ? - 

: Then keepe them in memorie fast 
To helpe as a comfort to life. 


See Preface to the Buier of this Booke, 
ch. 5. fol. 14. In the same measure is the 
Comparison betweene Champion Coiintrie 
and Several!, ch. 52. fol. 108. 

[The Preface above cited, contained 
two stanzas thus worded, in the edition 
of 1570, I believe, only — 

What lookest thou here for to have ? 

Trim verses, thy fansie to please ? 

Of Surry f so famous, that crave ,* 

Looke nothing but rudenesse in these. 

What other thing lookest thou then ? 

Grave sentences herein to finde ? 

Such Chaucer hath twentie and ten, 

Yea, thousands to pleasure thy minde. 

— Park.] 
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several months. Tusser^ in respect of Iiis antiquated diction, and his 
argument, may not improperly be styled-the English Varro^. 

Such were the rude beginnings in the English language of didactic 
poetry, which, on a kindred subject, the present age has seen brought 
to perfection, by the happy combination of judicious precepts with the 
most elegant ornaments of language and imagery, in Mr. Mason’s 
English Garden, 


SECTION LIV. 

William Fori^esfs poems. His Queen Catharme, an elegant mamiscript, 
contains anecdotes of Henry s divorce. He collects and preserves 
OMcient music, Puritans oppose the study of the classics. Lucas 
Shepherd, John Pullayne. Numerous metrical versions of Solo-- 
man's Song, Censured hy Hall the satirist. Religious rhymers, 
PJdtaard More, JBoyJoishop^ and miracle-plays^ revived hy queen 
Mary, Minute particulars of an cuncient miracle-play. 

Among Antony Wood^s manuscripts in the Bodleian library at Oxford, 
I find a poem of considerable length written by William Forrest, chap- 
lain to queen Mary^ It is entitled, A true and most notable History 
of a right noble and famous Lady produced in Spayne entitled the 
second Gres i eld, practised not long out of this time in much part 
tragedous as delectable both to hearers and readers.” This is a pane- 
gyrical history in octave rhyme, of the life of queen Catharine, the 
first queen of king Henry the Eighth. The poet compares Catharine 
to patient Grisild, celebrated by Petrarch and Chaucer, and Henry to 


^ [Barnaby Googe, in his preface to 
the translation of Herebach’s four books 
of Husbandrie, i578, sets Fitzherbert and 
Tiisser bn a level with Varro and Colu- 
mella and Palladius: but the sedate Stil- 
lingfleet \vould rather compare Tusser to 
old Hesiod, from the following considera- 
tions. They both wrote in the infancy of 
husbandry in their different countries: . 
both gave good general precepts without 
entering into the detail, though Tusser 
has more of it than Hesiod: they both ■ 
seem desirous to improve the morals of 
their readers as well as their farms, by 
recommending industry and ceconomy: 
and, that which perhaps may be looked 
upon as the greatest resemblance, they 
both wrote in verse ; probably for the 
same reason, namely, to propagate their 
doctrines more effectually. But here the 
resemblance ends : the Greek was a very 

VOL. Ill, ''' S 


fine poet, the Englishman an unskilful 
versifier. However, there is something 
very pleasing in our countryman’s lines 
now and then, though of the rustic kind ; 
and sometimes his thoughts are aptly and 
concisely expressed :— -e. g. 

Reape well, scatter* not, gather dearie 
that is shorne, 

Binde fast, shock apace, have an eye 
to thy come, 

Lode safe, carry home, follow time 
being faire, 

Gove just in the barne, it is out of de- 
spaire. - 

Mem. for Hist, of Husbandry in the Works 
of Benj. Sdllingfleet, ii. 572 . — Park.] 

® In folio. MSS. Cod. A. Wood. Num, 
2. They werepurchased by the U niversity 
after Wood’s death. 
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earl Catharine had certamly the patience and 

conjugal compliance of Grisild; but Henry’s cruelty was not, like 
Walter s, only artificial and assumed. It is dedicated to queen Mary*: 
and Wood’s manuscript, which was once very superbly bound and 
embossed, and is elegantly written on vellum, evidently appears to have 
been the book presented by the author to her majesty. Much of its 
ancient finery is tarnished; but on the brass bosses at each corner is 
still discernible Ave Maria gratia plena. At the end is this colo- 
phon ; ‘‘ Here endeth the Historye of Grysilde the second, duliemean- 
yng Queene Catharine mother to our most dread soveraigne Lady 
queene Mary, fynysched the xxv day of June, the yeare of owre Lorde 
1558 . By the symple and unlearned Syr Wylliam Forrest preeiste, 
propria manu.” The poem, which consists of twenty chapters, contains 
a zealous condemnation of Henry’s divorce; and, I believe, preserves 
some anecdotes, yet apparently misrepresented by the writer’s religious 
and political bigotry, not extant in any of our printed histories. Forrest 
was a student at Oxford, at the time when this notable and knotty point 
of casuistry prostituted the learning of all the universities of Europe, 
to the gratification of the capricious amours of a libidinous and impla- 
cable tyrant. He has recorded many particulars and local incidents of 
what passed in Oxford during that transaction At the end of the 
poem is a metrical Oration Consolatory, in six leaves, to queen 
Mary, 

In the British Museum is another of Forrest’s poems, written in two 
splendid folio volumes on vellum, called “ The tragedious troubles of 
the most chast and innocent Joseph, son to the holy patriarch Jacob,” 
and dedicated to Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk‘S. In the same re- 
pository is another of his pieces, never printed, dedicated to king Edward 
the Sixth, “ A notable warke called The Pleasant Poesie of prince- 
lie Practise, cpmposed of late by the simple and unlearned sir Wil- 


^ The affecting story of Patient Grisild 
seems to have long kept up its celebrity. 
In the books of the Stationers, in 1565, 
Owen Rogers has a licence to print ** a 
ballat intituled the songe of pacyent 
Gressell vuto hyr make.” Registr. A. 
fol. 132 b. Txvo ballads are entered in 
1565, “ to the tune of pacyente GresselL” 
Ibid, fob 135 a- In the same year T. 
Colwell has licence to print “ The History 
of meke and pacyent Gresell.” Ibid. fol. 
139 a. Colwell has a second edition of 
this history in 1568. Ibid, fol, 177 a. 
Instances occur much lower. 

^ [In poetic compliment to his royal 
patroness, Forrest wrote and printed “ A 
new ballade of the Mari-golde.’*^ This is 
preserved in the archives of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and has been reprinted in 
the Harl. Miscell. Suppl. vol. ii. — Paek.] 

. . ® In the first chapter, he thus speaks of 


the towardliness of the princess Catharine’s 
younger years : — 

With stoole and needyl she was not to 
seeke, 

And other practiseingis for ladyes meete ; 
To pastyme at tables, ticktacke, or gleeke, 
Cardys, dyce, &c. 

He adds, that she was a pure virgin when 
married to the king; and that her first 
husband prince Arthur, on account of his 
tender years, never slept with her. 

^ MSS. lieg. 18 C. xiii. It appears to 
have once belonged to the library of John 
Thcyer of Cooper’s-hill near Gloucester, 
There is another copy in University-col- 
lege Library, MSS. G. 7. with gilded leaves. 
This, I believe, once belonged to Robert 
earl of Aylesbury, Pr. In Canaan that 
country opulent.” 


Forrest’s poems. 
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Ham Forrest priest, miicii part collected out of a booke entitled tlie 
Governance OF Noblemen, which booke the wyse philosopher Ari- 
stotle wrote to his disciple Alexander the Great®.’’ The book here men- 
tioned is AEgidius Romanus de Regimine Principum, which yet re- 
tained its reputation and popularity from the middle age^. I ought to 
have observed before, that Forrest translated into English metre fifty 
of David’s Psalms, in 1551, which are dedicated to the duke of So- 
merset, the Protector^. Hence we are led to suspect, that our author 
could accommodate his faith to the reigning powers. Many more of 
his manuscript pieces both in prose and verse, all professional and of 
the religious kind, were in the hands of Robert earl of Ailesbury^. 
Forrest, who must have been living at Oxford, as appears from his poem 
on queen Catharine, so early as the year 1530, was in reception of an 
annual pension of six pounds from Christ-church in that university, in 
the year 1555*. Fie was eminently skilled in music; and with much 
diligence and expense, he collected the works of the most excellent 
English composers, that were his cotemporaries. These, being the 
choicest compositions of John Taverner of Boston, organist of Cardi- 
nal-college now Christ-church at Oxford, John Merbeck who first di- 
gested our present church-service from the notes of the Roman missal, 
Fairfax, Tye, Sheppard, Norman, and others, falling after Forrest’s 
death into the possession of doctor William Hether, founder of the 
musical praxis and professorship at Oxford in 1623, are now fortunately 
preserved at Oxford, in the archives of the music-school assigned to 
that institution. 

In the year 1554, a poem of two sheets, in the spirit and stanza of 
Sternhold, was printed under the title, The Vngodlinesse of the 
HETHNICKE GoDDES or TAc D oiVTif all of Diana of the Efhesians^ by 
J. D. an exile for the word, late a minister in London, mblivV’ I pre- 
sume it was printed at Geneva, and imported into England with other 
books of the same tendency, and which were afterwards suppressed by 
a proclamation. The writer, whose arguments are as weak as his poetry, 


® MSS. Reg. 17 D. iii. In the Preface 
twenty-seven chapters are enumerated; 
but the book contains only twenty-four. 

^ See supr. vol. ii, p. 259. Not long be- 
fore, Robert Copland, the printer, author 
of the Testament of Julien [or Jyllian] of 
Brentford, translated from the French and 
printed, “ The Secrete of Secretes of Ai*i- 
stotle, with the governayle of princes and 
euerie manner of estate, with rules of 
health for bodie and soule.’^ Lond. 1528, 
4to. To what I have before said of Ro- 
bert Copland as a poet, may be added, 
that he prchxed an English copy of verses 
to the Mirrour of the Church of smjnt 
Austine of Abyngdoyi, &c. Printed by' 
himself, 1521. 4to. Another to An^It'ew 
Chertsey's Passio Domini, ibid. 1521. 4to. 
(See p. 80 of this volume.) He and his 


brother William printed several romances 
before 1530. 

^ MSS. Reg, 17 A. xxi. [See also the 
Conventual Library of Westminster in 
Gen. Catal. “ Sorhe Psalms in English 
verse, by W. Forest.” Cod. MSS. Eccl. 
Cath. Westmonas. — Park.] 

^ Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 124. Fox says, 
that he paraphrased the Pater Noster in 
English verse, Pr. “ Our Father which in 
heaven doth sit.** Also the Te Deum, as 
a thanksgiving hymn for queen Mary, Pr. 

O God, thy name we magniiie.” Fox, 
Mart. p. 1 1 39. edit. vet. 

* MSS. LeNeye. From along chapter 
in his Katharine, about the building of 
Christ-church and the regimen of it, he 
appears to have been of that college. 

^ BL letti 12mo. 
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attempts to prove, that the customary mode of training youths in the 
Homan poets encouraged idolatry and pagan superstition. This was a 
topic much laboured by the puritans. Prymie, in that chapter of his 
Histriomastix, where he exposes^ the obscenity, ribaldry, amoiirous- 
nesse, heathenishnesse, and prophanesse of most play-bookes, Arca- 
dias, and fained histories that are now so much in admiration,” acquaints 
us, that the infallible leaders of the puritan persuasion in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, among which are two bishops, have solemnly prohi- 
bited all Christians^ “ to pen, to print, to sell, to read, or school-masters- 
and others to teach, any amorous wanton Play-bookes, Histories, or 
lieatlien authors, especially Ovid’s wanton Epistles and Bookes of love, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Martiall, the Comedies of Plautus, Te- 
rence, and other such amorous bookes, savoring either of Pagan Gods, 
Ethnicke rites and ceremonies, of scurrility, amorousnesse, and pro- 
plianesseb” But the classics were at length condemned by a much 
higher authority. In the year 1582, one Christopher Ocland, a school- 
master of Cheltenham, published two poems in Latin hexameters, one 
entitled Ai^glorum Fr^lia, the other Elizabeth a To these 

poems, which are written in a low style of Latin versification, is pre^ 
fixed an edict from the lords of jorivy council, signed, among others, by 
Cowper bishop of Lincoln, Lord Warwick, Lord Leicester, sir Francis 
Knollys, sir Christopher .Hatton, and sir Francis Walsingham, and di- 
rected to the queen’s ecclesiastical commissioners, containing the fol- 
lowing passage: “ Forasmuche as the subject or matter of this booke 
is such, as is worthie to be read of all men, and especially in common 
schooles, where diners Heathen Poets are ordinarily read and taught, 
from which the youth of the realme doth rather receiue infection in 
manners, than aduancement in uertue : in place of some of which poets, 
we thinke this Booke fit to be read and taught in the grammar schooles ; 
we haue therefore thought good, for the encouraging the said Ocklande 


^ Pag. 913. 91(). 

^ Londini. Apud Rad. Neubery exas- 
signatione Henrici Bynneman typographi. 
Anno 1582. Cumpriv. 12mo.. The whole 
title is this, “ Anglorum Prailia ab 
A.D, 1327, anno nimimm prime inclytis- 
simi principis Edwardi eins nominis ter- 
tii, iii-que ad A.D. 1558, carmine siimma- 
tim perstricta. Item Le pacatissimo An- 
glitB statu, imperante Elimbetha, compen- 
(Uosa Narratio. Anthore Christophoro 
Oclando, prime Scholee Southwarltiensis 
prope Londinum, dein Cheltennamensis, 
quae stmt a serenissima sna majestate, fim- 
dat®, moderatore. Hcec dnapoemata, tarn 
ob argumenti graidtatem, quam carmmis 
facilitatem, nohWssimi regies majesiatis 
consUiarii in omnibus 7 'egni schoUs prmle- 
genda pueris presseripserunt . . Bi|s Alex- 
andri NeuilU Kettum, turn propter argii- 
menti similiuidinem, turn proj'ier oratio- 


nis elegantiam, adiimximus. Londini,’^ 
&c. Prefixed to the Anglorum Pra^lia is- 
a Latin elegiac copy by Thomas Newton 
of Cheshire : to the ElizabetJia, which 
is dedicated by the author to tlie learned 
lady Mildred Burleigh, two more ; one by 
Richard Mulcaster the celebrated master 
of Merchant-taylors’ school, the other by 
Thomas Watson an elegant writer of son- 
nets. Our author was a very old man, as 
appearsby the last of these copies. Whe^lce, 
says bishop Hall, Sat. iii. B 4. 

Or cite olde Oclande’s verse, how^ they did 
v;ieid 

The wars, in Turwin or in Turney field. 

[Newton has a Latin copy of Commend- 
atory verses before Robbard’s Translation 
of Ripley’s Compound of Alchymy, 1591. 
— Park,] 
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and others that are learned, to bestowe their trauell and studies to so 
good purposes, as also for the benefit of the youth and the removing of 
such lasciuious poets as are commonly read and taught in the saide 
grammar “schooles (the matter of this booke being heroicall and of good 
mstruction) to praye and require you vpon the sight hereof, as by our 
special order, to write your letters vnto al the Bishops throughout this 
realme, requiring them to giue commaunclement, that in altlie gramer 
and free schooles within their seuerall diocesses, the said Booke de An- 
GLORUM Pr^liis, and peaceable Gouernment of hir majestie, [the 
Elizabetha,] maybe in place of some of the heathen poets receyued, 
and publiquely read and taught by the scholemasters”/' With such 
abundant circumspection and solemnity, did these profound and pious 
politicians, ’ not suspecting that they were acting in opposition to their 
own principles and intentions, exert their endeavours to bring back 
barbarism, and to obstruct the progress of truth and good sense 

Hollingshead mentions Lucas Shepherd of Colchester, as an eminent 
poet of queen Mary’s reign p. I do not pretend to any great talents for 
decyphering ; but I presume, that this is the same person who is called 
by Bale, from a most injudicious aifectation of Xatinity, Lucas Opilio. 
Bale affirms, that his cotemporary, Opilio, was a very facetious poet; 
and means to pay him a still higher compliment in pronouncing him 
not inferior even to Skelton for his rhymes ‘J, It is unlucky, that Bale, 
by disguising his name, should have contributed to conceal this writer 
so long from the notice of posterity, and even to counteract his own 
partiality. Lucas Shepherd, however, appears to have been nothing 
more than a petty pamphleteer in the cause of Calvinism, and to have 
acquired the character of a poet from a metrical translation of some of 
David’s Psalms about the year 1554-. Bale’s narrow prejudices are well’ 
known. The puritans never suspected that they were greater bigots 
than the papists. I believe one or two of Shepherd’s pieces in prose 
are among bishop Tanner’s books at Oxford. 

Bale also mentions metrical English versions of Ecceesiastes, of 
the histories of Esther, Susannah, Judith, and of the Testament 
OF THE Twelve Patriarchs, printed and wiitten about this period, 
by John Pullaine, one of the original students of Christ-church at Ox- 
ford, and at length archdeacon of Colchester, He was chaplain to the 
duchess of Suffolk ; and, either by choice or compulsion, imbibed ideas 
of reformation at Geneva*. I have seen the name of John Pullayne, 
affixed in manuscript to a copy of an anonymous version of ’Solomon’s 
Song, or Salomon’s balads in metre,” above mentioned^, in which is 
this stanza . — 


^ Sig-nat. A. ij. Then follows an order 
from the ecclesiastical commissioners to all 
the bishops for this purpose. [Signed John 
London, Da.Lewes, Bar. Clerke,W.Lewyn, 
Owen Hopton, W. Fletewoode, Pet. Os- 
borne, Tho. Fanshaw ; and dated from Lon- 
don, the seventh of May, 1582 . — Park.] 


® See p. 19 of this volume. 

^ Chron. vol. iii. p. llGg. 

Par. post, p, 109. 

* Baleix. 83. "Wood, Ath. Oxon. i. 148. 
/ Imprinted at London by William 
Baldwine servaunt with Edwarde Whit- 
church.” Nor date, nor place. Ciim pri- 
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She is so young in Christes truth. 

That yet she hath no teates ; 

She wanteth brestesj to feed her youth 
With sound and perfect meates^ 

There were numerous versions of Solomon’s Song before the year 
1600 ; and perhaps no portion of scripture was selected with more pro- 
priety to be clothed in verse. Beside those I have mentioned, there is, 
“ The Song of Songs, that is the most excellent Song which was So- 
lomon’s, translated out of the Hebrue into Englishe meater with as little 
iibertje in departing from thewordes as anie plaine translation in prose 
can vse, and interpreted by a short commentarie.” For Richard Schil- 
ders, printer to the states of Zealand, I suppose at Middleburg, 1587, 
in duodecimo. Nor have I yet mentioned Solomon’s Song, translated 
from English prose into English verse by Robert Fletcher ^', a native of 
Warwickshire, and a member of Merton college, printed at London, 
with notes, in 1586^. The Canticles in English verse are among the 
lost poems of Spenser". Bishop Hall, in his nervous and elegant satires 
printed in 1597, meaning to ridicule and expose the spiritual poetry 
with which his age was overwhelmed, has an allusion to a metrical Eng- 
lish version of Solomon’s Song"^. Having mentioned Saint Peteii’s 


vileg. 4to. This William Baldwine is per- 
haps Baldwin the poet, the contributor to 
the Mirrour for Magistrates. At least that 
the poet Baldwin was connected with 
Whitchurch the printer, appears from a 
book printed by Whitchurch, quoted above, 
^^A treatise of moral philosophie con- 
taygning the Sayings of the Wise, gathered 
■and Englyslied by Wylliam Baldwyn, 20 
of January, mdxlvii,” Compositors at 
this time often were learned men ; and 
Baldwin was perhaps occasionally em- 
ployed by Y/hitchurch both as a compo- 
sitor arid an author. 

® Signat. m. iij. 

* [To this writer must probably be at- 
tributed a thin quarto of prose and verse 
published in 1C06, containing brief histo- 
rical registers of our regal Henries, and 
entitled The Nine English Worthies ; 
or the famous and worthy princes of Eng- 
land being all of one name,” &c. — Park.] 

^ in duodecimo. 

“ A metrical commentary was written 
on the Canticles by one Dudley Fenner, 
a puritan, who retired to Middleburg to 
enjoy the pri vilege and felicity of preach- 
ing endless sermons without molestation. 
Middleb. 1587. 8vo. 

[Fenner’s work is entitled The Song 
of Songs,” &c. as Mr. Warton has fully 
displayed in his text, without being aware 


to whom the title appertained. Yet the 
name of Dudley Fenner is subscribed to 
the Dedication. — Park.] 

B. i. Sat. viii. But for this abuse of 
the divine sonnetters, Marston not inele- 
gantly retorts against Hall. Certayne 
Satyres, Lond. for E. Matts, 159S. 12mo. 
Sat. iv. 

Come daunce, ye stumbling Satyres, by 
his side, 

If he list once the Syon Muse deride. 

Ye Granta’s white Nymphs come, and 
with you bring 

Some sillabub, whilst he does sweetly 
sing 

Gainst Peters Teares, and Maries mouing 
Moane ; 

And like a fierce-enraged boare doth 
foame 

At Sacred Sonnets, 0 daring hardiment! 
At Bartas sweet Seraaines^ raile impu- 
dent. 

At Hopkins, Sternhold, and the Scottish 
king, 

At all Translators that do striue to bring 
That stranger language to our vulgar 
tongue,” &c. 

[Meres, in his Wit’s Treasury, speaks 
of ‘‘Saloman’s Canticles in English verse,” 
by Jervis Markham ; but. without praise or 
censure. — Park.] 


^ Du Bartas’s Divine Weeks. 
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Complaint, written by Robert Southwell, and printed in 1595, with 
some other religious effusions of that author, he adds, 

Yea, and the prophet of the heavenly lyre, 

Great Solomon, singes in the English quire ; 

And is become a new-found Sonnetist, 

Singing his love, the holie spouse of Christ, 

Like as she were some light-skirts of the rest^. 

In mightiest inkhornismes'^ he can thither wrest. 

Ye Sion Muses shall by my dear will, 

For this your zeal and far-admired skill, 

Be straight transported from Jerusalem, 

Unto the holy house of Bethlehem. 


It is not to any of the versions of the Canticles which I have hi- 


therto mentioned, that Hall here alludes. His censure is levelled at 
“ The Poem of Poems, or Sion’s Muse. Contaynyng the diuine Song 
of King Salomon deuided into eight Eclogues. Bramo assai, poco 
sperOi nulla chieggio. At London, printed by James Roberts for Ma- 
thew Lownes, and are to be solde at his shop in saint Dunstones church- 
yarde, 1596^.” The author signs his dedication t, which is addressed 
to the sacred virgmy diuine mistress Elizabeth Sydney, sole daughter 
of the emr admired sir Philip Sydney, with the initials J. M, These 
initials, which are subscribed to many pieces in England’s Helicon, 
signify Jarvis, or larvis, Markham*. 

Although the translation of the scriptures into English rhyme was for 
the most part an exercise of the enlightened puritans, the recent publi- 
cation of Sternh old’s psalms taught that mode of writing to many of the 
papists, after the sudden revival of the mass under queen Mary. One 
Richard Beearde, parson of saint Mary-hill in London, celebrated the 
accession of that queen in o. godly psalm printed in 1553^ Much 


^ Origen and Jerom say, that the youth 
of the Jews were not permitted to read 
Solomon’s Song till they were thirty 
5 ^ears of age, for fear they should inflame 
their passions by drawing the spiritual al- 
legory into a carnal sense. Orig, Homil. 
in Cantic. Cant, apud Hieronymi 0pp. 
Tom. viii. p. 122. And Opp- Origen. ii. 
fol, 68. Hieron. Proem, in Ezecli. iv. p. 
330. D. 

^ [This term is lauded by Pinkerton» 
in his Letters of Literature,” p. 80, as a 
phrase of much felicity ; but it was not 
Hall’s coinage. See Wilson's Rhetorike, 
1553, fol. 82.— Park.] 

^ ICmo. 

f [In this dedication Markham can- 
didly and conscientiously tells his readers, 
that “rapt in admiration with the excel- 
lency of our English poets, whose wandred 
spirits have made wonderful! the work es 
of prophane love, he gave himsdfe over to 


the study of inchauiiting poesie j till, at 
length he betooke himself to Divinitie, 
and found Poesie, which he had so much 
reverenced, created but her handmaid : for 
as Poesie gave grace to vulgar subjects, so 
Divinitie gave glorie to the best part of a 
poet’s invention,” &c. — Park.] 

* Some of the prefatory Sonnets to Jar- 
vis Markham’s poem, entitled, “ The most 
honorable Tragedie of sir Richard Griniiiie 
knight,” (At London, printed by J. Ro- 
berts for Richard Smith, 1595. 16mo.) are 
signed J. M, But the dedication, to Charles 
lord Montioy, has his name at length, 

® In duodecimo, viz. 

A godly psalm of Mary queen, which 
brought vfs comfort all, 

Thro God whom we ofdeuty praise that 
give her foes a fall. 

With psalm -tunes in four parts. See 
Strype’s Eliz. p. 202. Newc. Rep. u 45 1 . 
See what is said above of Miles Hoggard, 
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about tlie same time, George Marsball wrote A compefidious treatise in 
metrey declaring the first original of sacrifice and of building churches 
and aultars^ and of the first receiving the crisfen faith here in England, 
dedicated to George Wharton, esquire, and printed at London in 
i554^. 

In 1556, Miles Hoggard, a famous butt of the protestants, published 
“ A shorte treatise in meter vpon the cxxix psalme of David called Ee 
profmdis. Compiled and set forth by Miles Huggarde servante to the 
queues maiestie^.’’ Of the opposite or heretical persuasion was Peter 
Moone, who wrote a metrical tract on the abuses of the mass, printed 
by John Oswen at Ipswich^ about the first year of queen Mary^. Near 
the same period, a translation of Ecclesiastes into rhyme by Oliver 
Starkey occurs in bishop Tanner’s library if I recollect right, together 
with his Translation of Sallust ^s two histories. By the way, there was 
another vernacular versification of Ecclesiastes by Henry Lok, or 
Lock, of whom more will be said hereafter, printed in 1597. This 
book was also translated into Latin hexameters by Drant, who wdli oc- 
cur again in 1572, The Ecclesiastes was versified in English by 
Spenser f. 

I have before mentioned the School-house of Women, a satire 
against the fair sex®. This was answered by Edward More of Ham- 
bledon in Buckinghamshire, about the year 1557, before he was twenty 
years of age. It required no very powerful abilities either of genius or 
judgment to confute such a groundless and malignant invective. Morels 
book is entitled, The Defence of Women, especially English ivomen, 
against a booh intituled the School-house of Women. It is dedicated 
to Master William Page, secretary to his neighbour and patron sir Ed- 
ward Hoby of Bisham-abbey, and was printed at London in 1560.^ 


^ In quarto, bl. lett. 

® In quarto, bl. lett. for R. Caley. Jan. 
4- with Grafton’s copartment. 

^ A short treatise of certayne thinges 
a])used, 

In the popish church long used ; 

But now abolyshed to oar consolation, 
And God’s word advanced, the light 
of our salvation. 

In eight leaves, quarto, bl. lett. Fax 
mentions one William Punt, author of a 
ballade made against the Pope and Popery 
under Edw'ard the Sixth, and of other 
tracts of the same tendency under queen 
Mary. Martyr, p. 1605. edit. yet. Punt’s 
printer was William Idyll at the siign of 
the hill near the west door of saint Paul’s. 
See in Strype, an account of Underhill’s 
Sufferings in 1553, for writing a ballad 
against the queen, he “being a witty and 
facetious gentleman.” Eccl. Mera. iii. 60, 
6 1, ch. vi. Many rhymes and ballads were 
written against the Spanish match, in 
1554. Strype, ibid. p. 127, ch. xiv. Fox 


has preserved some hymns in Sternhold’s 
metre sung by the protestant martyrs in 
Newgate, in 1555. Mart. fol. 1539. edit. 
1597. vol, ii. 

* [Warton is most probably mistaken, 
as Tanner, .who merely follows Bale and 
Pitts, does not appear to have seen [this] 
book. — Ritson.] 

f [Surrey’s version of five chapters 
from the Ecclesiastes, has been noticed at 
p. 40 of this volume. — P ark.] 

® Supr. p. 128. 

A In quarto. Princip. 

“ Venus unto thee for help, good Lady, 
do I call.” 

Our author, if I remember right, has fur- 
nished some arguments to one William 
Heale of Exeter college ; who wrote, in 
1609, An Apology for W^'ornan, in oppo- 
sition to Dr. Gager, above-mentioned, who 
had maintained at the Public Act, that it 
was lawful for husbands to beat their 
wives. Wood says, that Heale “ was al- 
ways esteemed an ingenious man, but 
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With the catholic liturgy, all the pageantries of popery were restored 
to their ancient splendour by queen Mary. Among others, the proces- 
sion of the boy-bishop was too popular a mummery to be forgotten. In 
the preceding reign of king Edward the Sixth, Hugh Rhodes, a gentle- 
man or musician of the royal chapel, published an English poem with 
the title, The Boke of Nurtuk for men seruants and children^ or of 
the gouernaunee of youth, with Stans puer ad mensam K In the fol- 
lowing reign of Mary, the same poet printed a poem consisting of thirty- 
six octave stanzas, entitled, ‘‘The vSoNG.of the Ghyld-bysshop, as it 
was songe^^ beibre the queenes maiestie in her priuie chamber at her 
manour of saynt James in the ffeeldes on saynt Nicholas day and Inno- 
cents day this yeare nowe present, by the chylde bysshope of Poules 
churche^ with his company. Londini, in sedibus Johannis Cawood 
typographi reginse, 1555. Cum privilegio,” Slq.?- By admitting this 
spectacle into her presence, it appears that her majesty’s bigotry con- 
descended to give countenance to the most ridiculous and unmeaning 
ceremony of the Roman ritual. As to the song itself, it. is a fulsome 
panegyric on the queen’s devotion, in which she is compared to Judith, 
Esther, the queen of Sheba, and the virgin Maryk This show of the 
boy-bishop, not so much for its superstition as its levity and absurdity, 
had been formally abrogated by king Henry the Eighth, fourteen years 
before, in the year 1542, as appears by a “Proclamation devised by 
the King’s Majesty by the advys of his Highness Counsel the xxii day 


weak, as being too much devoted to tlie 
female sex.^’ Ath. Oxon. i. 314. 

® In quarto, [small 8 vo.] Bl. lett. Pr. 
Prol. “ There is few things to be under- 
stood.” The poem begins, Alle ye that 
wolde learn and wokle be called wyse.” 
[As this book is said to be newly corrected, 
Mr. Ritson infers there must have been 
an earlier edition,*’ — Price.] 

^ In the church of York, no chorister 
was to be elected boy-bishop, “ nisi ha- 
buerit claram vocem puerilem.” Registr, 
CapituL Eccles. Ebor, sub ann. 1390. MS. 
ut supr. 

^ In the old statutes of saint Pauls, are 
many orders about this mock-solemnity. 
One is, that the canon, called Stagiarius, 
shall find the boy-bishop his robes, and 
“ equitatum bonestum.” MS. fol. 86. Di- 
cetp dean. In the statutes of Salisbury 
cathedral, it is ordered, that the boy-bishop 
shall not make a feast, “ sed in domp coni- 
mnni cum sociis conversetur, nisi eurn nt 
Choristam, ad domura Canonici, causa 
solatii, ad mensam contigerit evocavi.” 
Sub anno 1319. Tit. xlv. De Statu Clio- 
ristarum. MS. 

^ In quarto, bl. lett. Strype says, that 
in 1556, “On S. Nicolas even, Saint ’Si- 
colas, that is a boy habited like a bishop 


z ?2 pontificalihus, went abroad in most parts 
of London, singing after the old fashion, 
and was received with many ignorant but 
well-disposed people into their houses; 
and had as much good cheer as ever was 
wont to be had before.” Eccl. Mem. iii. 
310. ch. xxxix. See also p. 387. cli. 1. 
In 1554, Nov. 13, an edict was issued by 
the bishop of London to all the clergy of 
his diocese, to have a boy-bishop in pro- 
cession, &c. Strype, ibid. p. 202. ch. xxv. 
See also p. 205, 206. ch. xxvi. 

Jin a poem by Llodowyke Lloyd, in 
the Paradise of Daintie Denises, (edit 
1585.) on the death of sir Edward Saun- 
ders, queen Elizabeth is complimented 
much in the same manner. Num. 38. 
Signat. E. 2. 

.... O sacred seate, where Saba sage 
doth sit, 

Like Susan sound, like Sara sad, with 
Hester’s mace in hand, 

With ludithes sword, Bellona-like, to rule 
this noble land. 

[See specimens of the same courtly 
adulation in Habe’s Commemoration of 
the Raigne of Cl. Elizabeth (Hark Misc. 
ix. 129.) and Mr. Nichols’s display of her 
Progresses and Processions — 

Park.] 
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of Julie, SS Hen. viij, commanding the ffeasts of saint Luke, saint Mark, 
saint Marie Magdalene, Inuention of the Crosse, and saint Laurence, 
which had been abrogated, should be nowe againe celebrated and kept 
holie days,” of which the following is the concluding clause: — And 
where as heretofore dyuers and many superstitious and chyldysh ob» 
seruances have be vsed, and yet to this day are obserued and kept, in 
many and sundry partes of this realm, as^ vpon saint Nicholas*”, saint 
Catharine”, saint Clement”, the holie Innocents, and such likeP, ChiL 
dren [boys] be strangelie decked and apparayled, to counterfeit Priestes, 
Bisshoppes, and Women, and so be ledde with Songes and Dances from 


In Barnabie Googe’s Popish King- 
dom, a translation from Naogeorgius’s 
Regnum Antichristi, fol.’S 5. Lond. 1570. 
4to. 

Saint Nicholas monie vsde to give to 
may dens secretlie, 

Who that be still may yse his wonted li- 
beralitie : 

The mother all their children on the Eeve 
do cause to fast, 

And when they euerie one at night in 
senselesse sleepe are cast, 

Both apples, nuts and payres they bring, 
and other thinges beside, 

As cappes, and shoes, and petticoates, 
which secretly they hide, 

And in the morning found, they say, that 
“this Saint Nicholas brought,*’ &c. 

See a curious passage in bishop FishePs 
Sermon of the Months Minde of Margaret 
countess of Richmond ; where it is said, 
that she praied to S. Nicholas the patron 
and helper of all true maydens, when nine 
years old, about the choice of a husband ; 
and that the saint appeared in a vision, 
and announced the earl of Richmond. 
Edit- Baker, p. 8. There is a precept 
issued to the sheriff of Oxford from EL 
ward the First, in 1305, to prohibit tour- 
naments being intermixed with the sports 
of the scholars on saint Nicholas’s day. 
Rot. Claus. 33 Edw. I. memb. 2. 

I have already given traces of this prac- 
tice in the colleges of Winchester and 
Eton, [see supr. vol. ii. p. 532.] To 
which I here add another. Registr. Coll. 
Wint. sub ann. 1427. “Crux deaurata 
de cupro [copper] cum Baculo, pro Epi- 
scopo PUERORUM.” But it appears that 
the practice subsisted in common gram- 
mar-schools. “ Hoc anno, 1464, in festo 
sancti Nicolai non erat Episcopus Pue- 
RORUM in schola grammaticali in civitate 
Cantuarise.ex defectu Magistrorum, viz. 
J. Sidney et T. Hikson,” &c. Lib- Jo- 
hannis' Stone, Monachi Eccles. Cant. sc. 
JOe Ohitihus 'et alits Memorabilibus mi 
eoemhu ah anno 1415 ad annum. 1467. 
MS. C. C. C. C. Q. S. The abuses of this 


custom in Wells cathedral are mentioned 
so early as Decemb, 1, 1298. Registr. 
Eccl. W’^ellens. [See supr. vol. ii. pp. 30. 
521. 531.] 

** The reader will recollect the old play 
of saint Catharine, Ludiis Catharines^ ex- 
hibited at saint Albans abbey in 1160. 
Strype says, in 1556, “ On Saint Catha- 
rines day, at six of the clock at night, S. 
Katharine went about the battlements of 
S. Paul’s church accompanied with fine 
singing and great lights. This was saint 
Katharine’s Procession.” Eccl. Mem. iii. 
309. ch. xxxix. Again, her procession, 
in 1553, is celebrated with five hundred 
great lights, round saint Paul’s steeple, &c. 
Ibid. p. 51. ch. v. and p. 57. ch. v. 

° Among the church-processions re- 
vived by Queen Mary, that of S. Clement’s 
church, in honour of this saint, was by far 
the most splendid of any in London. Their 
procession to Saint Paul’s in 1557, “ was 
made very pompous with fourscore ban- 
ners and streamers, and the waits of the 
city playing, and threescore priests and 
clarkes in copes. And divers of the Inns 
of Court were there, who went next the 
priests,” &c. Strype, ubi supr. iii. 337. ch. 
xiix. 

P In the Synodus Carnotensis, under 
the year 1526, It is ordered, “ In festo 
sancti Nicholai, Catharinas, Innocentium, 
aut alio quovis die, prsetextu recreation is, 
ne Scholastic!, Clerici, Sacerdotesve, stul- 
tum aliquod aut ridiculum faciant in ec- 
clesia. Denique ab ecclesia ejiciantiir 
VESTES FATUORUM persOnaS SCENICAS 
agendum.” See Bochellus, Decret. Ec- 
cles. Gall. lib. iv. Tit. vii. C. 43. 44. 46. 
p. 586. Yet these sports seem to have 
remained in France so late as 1585 ; for 
in the Synod of Aix, 1585, it is enjoined, 
“Cessent in die Sanctorum Innocentium 
ladibria omnia et pueriles ac theatrales 
lusns.” Bochell. ibid. C. 45. p. 586. A 
Synod of Tholouse, an. 1590, removes 
plays, spectacles, and histrlonum circida- 
#*o»es,from churches and their cemeteries. 
Bochell. ibid. lib. iv. Tit. 1. C. 98. p. 5G0. 
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house to house, blessing the people, and gathering of money ; and Boj^es 
do singe masse, and preache in the pulpitt, with such other vnhttiiige 
and inconuenient vsages, rather to the derysyon than anie true glorie 
of God, or honor of his sayntes: The Eynges maiestie therefore, mynd- 
inge nothinge so moche as to aduance the true glory of God without vain 
superstition, wylleth and commandeth, that from henceforth all such sv- 
perstitious obseruations be left and clerely extinguished throwout all this 
his realme and dominions, for-as-moche as the same doth resemble rather 
the vnlawfull superstition of gentilitie, than the pvre and sincei'e religion 
of Christe.’’ With respect to the disguisings of these young fraternities, 
and their processions from house to house with singing and dancing, 
specified in this edict, in a very mutilated fragment of a Computus, or 
annual A ccompt-roll, of saint Swithin’s cathedral Priory at Winchester, 
under the year 1441, a disbursement is made to the singing-boys of 
the monastery, who, together with the choristers of saint Elizabeth’s 
collegiate chapel near that city, were dressed up like girls, and exhi- 
bited their sports before the abbess and nuns of saint Mary’s abbey at 
Winchester, in the public refectory of that convent, on Innocent’s day^. 

Pro Pueris Eleemosyn arise una cum Pueris Capellse sanctse Eliza- 
beths, ornatis more puellarum, et saltantibus, cantantibus, et ludenti- 
bus, coram domina Abbatissa et monialibus Abbathise beats Maris 
virginis, in aula ibidem in die sanctorum Innocentium^” And again, 
in a fragment of an Accompt of the Celerar of Plyde Abbey at Win- 
chester, under the year 1490. “ In larvis et aliis indunientis Puero- 

rum visentium Dominum apud Wulsey, et Constabularium Castri 
Win ton, in apparatu suo, necrion subintrantium omnia monasteria civi- 
tatis Wlnton, in ffesto sancti Nicholai®.” That is, In furnishing 
masks and dresses for the boys of the convent, when they visited the 
bishop at Wulvesey-palace, the constable of Winchester-castle, and all 
the monasteries of the city of Winchester, on the festival of saint 
Nicholas,” As to the divine service being performed by children on 


^ In the Register of Wodeloke bishop 
of Winchester, the following is an article 
among the Injunctions given to the nuns 
of the convent of Rumsey in Hampshire, 
in consequence of an episcopal visitation, 
under the year 1310- “ Item prohi- 

bemusjue ciibentin dormitorio pueri mas- 
culi cum monialibus, vei foemellae, nec 
per moniales ducantur in Chorum, dum 
ibidem divinum officium celebratur.” fol. 
134. In the same Register these Injunc- 
tions follow in a literal French transla- 
tion, made for the convenience of the 
nuns. 

^ MS. in Arcliiv. Wulves. apud Winton. 
It appears to have been a practice for 
itinerant players to gain admittance into 
the nunneries, and to play Latin Mysteries 
before the nuns. There is a curious 
Canun of the Council of Cologrie, in 1540, 


which is to this effect : — We have been 
informed that certain Actors of Comedies, 
not contented with the stage and theatres, 
have even entered the nunneries, in order 
to recreate the nuns, uH/i virginibtis eom- 
movmnt voluj)tatemi with their profane, 
amorous, and gesticulations. Which 
spectacles, or plays, although they con- 
sisted of sacred and pious subjects, can yet 
notwithstanding leave little good, but on 
the contrary much harm, in the minds of 
the nuns, who behold and admire the out- 
ward gestures of the performers, and 
understand not the wmrds. Therefore we 
decree, that henceforward no Plays, C<9- 
shall be admitted into the convents 
of nuns,” &c. Sur. ConciL tom.iv, p.852, 
Binius, tom. iv» p. 765. 

*MS. I^d, Seesupr. p.251. 
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these feasts, it was not only celebrated by boys, but there is an injunc- 
tion given to the Benedictine nunnery of Godstowe in Oxfordshire, by 
archbishop Peckham, in the year 1278, that on Innocent’s day, the 
public prayers should not any more be said in the church of that 
monastery per parvulas, that is, by little girls K 

The ground-work of this religious mockery of the boy-bishop, which 
is evidently founded on modes of barbarous life, may perhaps be traced 
backward at least as far as the year 867^^. At the Constantin opolitaii 
synod under that year, at which were present three hundred and se- 
venty-three bishops, it was found to be a solemn custom in the courts 
of princes, on certain stated days, to dress some layman in the epi- 
scopal apparel, who should exactly personate a bishop both in his ton- 
sure and ornaments ; as also to create a burlesque patriarch, who might 
make sport for the company '^. This scandal to the clergy was anathe- 
matised. But ecclesiastical synods and censures have often proved too 
weak io suppress popular spectacles, which take deep root in the public 
manners, and are only concealed for awhile, to spring up afresh with 
new vigour. 

After the form of a legitimate stage had appeared in England, My- 
steries and Miracles were also revived by queen Mary, as an append- 
age of the papistic worship. 

..... En, iterum crudelia retro 
Fata vocant* ! 

In the year 1556, a ^oodl^ sia^e-ph^ o£ of Christ 

was presented at the Grey-friers in London, on Corpus-Christi day, 
before the lord mayor, the privy-council, and many great estates of the 
realms. Strype also mentions, under the year 1557, a stage-play at 
the Grey-friers, of the Passion of Christ, on the day that war was pro- 
claimed in London against France, and in honour of that occasion*. 
On saint Olave’s day in the same year, the holiday of the church in 
Silver-street which is dedicated to that saint, was kept with much so- 
lemnity. At eight of the clock at night, began a stage-play, of goodly 


* Harpsfield, Hist. EccL Angl. p. 441. , 
edit. 1622. [See vol. ii. p. 508, et seqq.] 

“ Or 870. [See Mr. Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England. 
— Price,] 

[A tract explaining the origin and ce- 
remonial of the Boy-bishop was printed 
in 1649 with the following title : “ Epi- 
scopus puerorum in die Innocentium ; 
a Discoverie of an ancient Custom in 
the church of Sarum, making an anni- 
versarie Bishop among the Choristers.” 
This tract was written in explanation of 
a stone monument still remaining in 
Salisbury-cathedral, representing a little 
boy habited in episcopal robes, with a 
mitre upon his head, a ci'osier in his 


hand, &c. and the explanation was de- 
rived from a chapter in the ancient sta- 
tutes of that church entitled De Episcopo 
Choristarum, See a long account of the 
Boy Bishop, in Hawkins’s History of 
Music, vol. ii. — Park.] 

'^‘Surius, Concil.iii. 529, 539. Baron. 
Annal. Ann. 869. § 11. See Condi. 
Basil, nura. xxxii. The French have a 
miracle-play, Beau Miracle de S. Nicolas f 
to be acted by twenty-four personages, 
printed at Paris, for Pierre Sergeant, in 
quarto, without date, bl. lett. 

■ * Virgil, Georg, iv. 495. 
y MSS.Cott.Vitell. E.5. Strype. See 
Life of Sir Thomas Pope, Pref. p. xii. 

® Eccl. Mem, vol. iii. ch. xHx. 
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matter^ being the miraculous history of the life of that saint % which 
continued four hours, and was concluded with many religious songs.^ 
Many curious circumstances of the nature of these miracle-plays, 
appear in a roll of the churchwardens of Bassxngborne in Cambridge- 
shire, which is an accompt of the expenses and receptions for acting 
the play of Saint George at Bassingborne, on the feast of saint Mar- 
garet in the year 1511. They collected upwards of four pounds in 
twenty-seven neighbouring parishes for furnishing the play. They 
disbursed about two pounds in the representation. These disburse- 
ments are to four minstrels, or waits, of Cambridge for three days, 

To the players, in bread] and ale, iij^. ijc?. To the gcmiement^ 
man for garnements^ and propyrts that is, for dresses, decorations, 
and implements, and for play-hooks, xxs. To John Hobard hrother- 
hoode preeste, that is, a priest of the guild in the church, for the play- 
hook, ij5. viijc?. For the crofte, or field in which the play was exhi- 
bited For propyrte-making, or furniture, ivd, “For fish 
and bread, and to setting up the stages, iyd^' For painting three 
fanchoms and four tormentors, words which I do not understand, but 
perhaps phantoms and devils... The rest w^as expended for a feast on 
the occasion, in w'hich are recited, “ Four chicken for the gentilmen, 
ivd/* It appears from the manuscript of the Coventry plays, that a 
temporary scaffold only was erected for these performances. And 
Chaucer says, of Absolon, a parish-clerk, and an actor of king Herod’s 
character in these dramas, in the Miller’s Tale, 

And for to shew his iightnesse and maistry 

He playith Herawdes on a scaffald hie^. 


Strype, ibid. p. 379. With the re- 
ligious pageantries, other ancient sports 
and spectacles also, which had fallen into 
disuse in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
began to be now revived. As thus, “ On 
the 30th of May was a goodly May-game 
in Fenchurch-street, with drums, and 
guns, and pikes, with the Nine Worthies 
who rid. And each made his speech. 
There was also the Morice-dance, and 
an elephant and castle, and the Lord and 
Lady of the May appeared to make up 
this show.” Strype, ibid. 376. ch. xlix. 

^ Ludovicus Vives relates, that it was 
customary in Brabant to present annual 
plays in honour of the respective saints 
to which the churches were dedicated ; 
and he betrays his great credulity in add- 
ing a wonderful story in consequence of 
this custom. Not. in Augustin. JDe Civit* 
Dei, lib. xii. cap. 25. C. 

® The property-room is yet known at 
our theatres, 

^ Mill. T. V. 275. Urr. Mr. Steevens 
and Mr. Malone have shown, that the 
accommodations in our early regular 
theatres were but little better. That the 


old scenery was very simple, may partly 
be collected from an entry in a Computus 
of Winchester-college, under the year 
1579. viz. Comp. Burs. Coll. Winton. 
A. D. 1573. Eliz. xv°. — “ Gustos Au- 
LJE,. Item, pro diversis expensis circa 
ScafFoIdam erigendam et deponendam, 
et pro Domunculis de novo compositis 
cum carriagio et recarriagio ly joy stes, et 
aliorum mutuatorum ad eandem Scaf- 
foldam, cum vj Ihwkes et [uuo] duo- 
deno candelarum, pro lurnine expensis, 
tribus noctibus in Ludis comediarum et 
tragediarum, xxva*. viijc?.” Again, in 
the next quarter, “ Pro vij ly Ihckcs de- 
liberatis pueris per M. Informatorem [the 
school-master] pro Ludis, iij.?.” Again, 
in the last quarter, “ Pro removendis Or- 
ganis e templo in Aulam et praeparandis 
eisdem erga Ludos, V5.” By Domun- 
culis I understand little cells of board, 
raised on each side of the stage, for dress- 
ing-rooms, or retiring places. Strype, 
under the year 1559, says, that after a 
grand feast at Guildhall, the same day 
was a scaffold set up in the hall for a play.” 
Ann. Ref. i. 197. edit. 1725. 
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Scenical decorations and machinery* wliicli employed the genms 
and invention of Inigo Jones, in the reigns of the first James and 
Charles, seem to have migrated from the masques at court to the pub- 
lic theatre. In the instrument here cited, the priest who wrote the 
play, and received only two shillings and eight pence for his labour, 
seems to have been worse paid in proportion than any of the other 
persons concerned. The learned Oporin us, in 154?7) published in two 
volumes a collection of religious interludes, which abounded in Ger- 
many. They are in Latin, and not taken from Legends, but the Bible. 

The puritans were highly offended at these religious plays now re- 
vived®, But they were hardly less averse to the theatrical representa- 
tion of the Christian than of the gentile story ; yet for different reasons. 
To hate a theatre was a part of their creed, and therefore plays were 
an improper vehicle of religipn. The heathen fables they judged to 
be dangerous, as too nearly resembling the superstitions of poperyf. 

[Dr. Ashby suggests that some di- merable. Peele’s David and Batbslieba 

stinctiori should perhaps be made be- is a remain of the fashion of scripuire- 

tween scenery and machinery : and it plays. I have mentioned the play ot Ho- 

may probably be ceded that scenic de- lofernes acted at Hatfield in 1556. Life 

covation was first introduced. — Park.] of Sir Thomas Pope, p. 87. In 1556, was 

® A very late scripture-play is “ A printed “ A ballet intituled the history e of 

newe merry and witte comedie or enter- Judith and Holyfernes.” liegistr. ut 

lude, newlie imprinted treating the hi- supr. foL 154 b. And Registr. B. foL 

story of Jacob and Esau,’’ &c. for H. Byn- 227. In Hearne’s Manuscript Collectanea 

neman, 1568. 4to. bl. lett. But this play there is a licence dated 1571, from the 

had appeared in queen Mary’s reign, queen, directed to the officers of Mid- 

An enterlude vpon the history of Jacobe dlesex, permitting one John Swinton 

and Esawe,” &c. Licensed to Henry Powlter, “ to have and use some playes 

Sutton, in 1557, Registr. Station. A. fol. and games at or uppon nine several! son- 

23 a. It is certain, however, that the daies,” within the said county. ^ And be- 

, fashion of religious interludes was not en- cause greate resorte of people is lyke to 

tirely discontinued in the reign of queen covie thereunto, he is required, for the 

Elizabeth ; for I find licensed to T. preservation of the peace, and for the 

Hackett in 1561, “ A newe enterlude of sake of good order, to take with him four 

the ij synnes of kynge Dauyde.” Ibid. or five discreet and substantial men^of 

fol. 75 a. And to Pickeringe in 1560-1, those places where the games shall he put 

the play of queen Esther. Ibid. fol. 62 b*. in practice, to sxx^exiatend duringe the 

. Again, there is licensed to T. Colwell, in contynuance of the games or playes. Some 

1565, A playe of the story of kyng Da- of the exhibitions are then specified, such 

rius from Esdras.” Ibid. fol. 133 b. Also, Shotinge with the hrode arrowe, The 
A pleasaunte recytall worthy of the lepphig for men, The pitchynge of the 

readinge contaynyge the. effecte of iij barre, and the like. But then follows 

worthye squyres of Daryus the kinge of this very general clause, “ With all snche 

Persia,” licensed to Griffiths in 1565. other games, as haue at anye time here- 

Ibid. fol. 132 b. Often reprinted. And tofore or now be lycensed, used, or play- 

in 1566, John Cbarlewood is licensed to ed.” Coll. MSS. Hearne, tom. Ixi. p.78. 

print An enterlude of the repentance of One wishes to know, whether any inter- 

Mary Magdalen.” Ibid. fol. 152 a. Of hides, and whether religions or profane, 

this piece I have cited an ancient manu- were included in this instrument, 

script. Also, not to multiply instances, f[Oppositesects, asRonmnistsandpro- 
Colweil in 1568 is licensed to print “The testants, often adopt each other’s argu- 

playe of Susanna,” Ibid. fol. 176 a. Bal- ments. See Bayle’s Diet — Ashby.] 

lads on scripture subjects are now innu- 
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SECTION LV. V 

English Language begins to he cultivated. Earliest hook of Criticism 
in English. Examined, Soon folloived hy others. Early critical 
systems of the French and Italians, New and s^uperh editions of 
Gower and Lydgate, Chaucer^ s monument erected in Westminster 
Abbey. Chaucer esteemed by the Reformers. 

It appears^ however, that the cultivation of an English style began to 
be now regarded. At the general restoration of knowledge and taste, 
it was a great impediment to the progress of our language, that all the 
learned and ingenious, aiming at the character of erudition, wrote in 
Latin. English books were written only by the superficial and illite- 
rate, at a time when judgement and genius should have been exerted 
in the nice and critical task of polishing a rude speech. Long after 
the invention of typography, our vernacular style, instead of being 
strengthened and refined by numerous compositions, was only cor- 
rupted with new barbarisms and affectations, for want of able and judi- 
cious writers in English. Unless we except sir Thomas More, whose 
Dialogue on Tribulation, and History of Richard the Third 
were esteemed standards of style so low as the reign of James the 
First, Roger Ascham was perhaps the first of our scholars who ven- 
tured to break the shackles of Latinity, by publishing his Toxophilus 
in English ; chiefly with a view of giving a pure and correct model of 
English composition, or rather of showing how a subject might be 
treated with grace and propriety in English as well as in Latin. His 
owR vindication of his conduct in attempting this great innovation is 
too sensible to be omitted, and reflects light on the revolutions of our 
poetry. As for the Lattine or Greeke tongue, euerye thinge is so ex- 
cellentlye done in Them, that none can do better. In the Englishe 
tongue contrary, euery thing in a maner so meanlye, both for the mat- 
ter and handelinge, that no man can do worse. For therein the learned 
for the most part haue bene alwayes most redye to write. And they 
which had least hope in Lattine haue bene most bould in Englishe: 
when surelye euerye man that is most ready to talke, is not most able 
to write. He that will write well in any tongue, must folow this coun- 
sell of Aristotle ; to speake as the common people do, to thinke as wise 
men do. And so shoulde euerye man understand him, and the iudge- 
ment of wise men all owe him, Manye Englishe writers haue not done 
so; but vsinge straunge wordes, as Lattine, French, and Italian, do make 
all thinges darke and liarde. Ones I communed with a man, which 
reasoned the Englishe tongue to be enriched and encreased thereby, 
sayinge, Who will not prayse that feast where a man shall drincke at a 
dinner both vryue, ale, and beere ? Truly, quoth I, they be ai good, 
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euery one taken by Mmselfe alone ; but if you put Malmesye and sacke, 
redde wyne and white, ale and beere, and al in one pot, you shall make 
a drinke neither easye to be knowen, nor yet holsome for the body e. 
Cicero in folowing Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes, encreased the 
Lattine tongue after another sort. This way, because diners men that 
write do not know, they can neyther folow it because of their igno- 
rauiiee, nor yet will prayse it for uery arrogancy : two faultes seldome 
the one out of the others' company e. Englishe writers by diuersitie of 
tyme haue taken diners matters in hand. In our fathers time nothing 
was red but bookes of fayned cheualrie, wherein a man by readinge 
should be led to none other ende but only to manslaughter and bau- 
drye. If anye man suppose they were good enough to passe the time 
withall, he is deceiued. For surely vaine wordes do worke no smal 
thinge in vaine, ignorant, and yong mindes, specially if they be geuen 
any thing thervnto of their owne nature. These bookes, as I haue 
heard say, were made the most part in abbayes and monasteries, a very 
likely and fit fruite of such an ydle and blind kind of lining^. In our 
time now, when euery man is geuen to know much rather than line wel, 
very many do write, but after such a fashion as very many do shoote. 
Some shooters take in hande stronger bowes than they be able to main- 
taine. This thinge maketh them sometime to ouershoote the marke, 
sometyme to shoote far wyde and perchance hurt some that loke on. 
Other, that neuer learned to shoote, nor yet knoweth good shaft nor 
bo we, will be as busie as the best V 

Ascham’s example was followed by other learned men. But the chief 
was Thomas Wilson, who published a system of Logic and Rhetoric, 
both in English. Of his Logic I have already spoken. I have at pre- 
sent only to speak of the latter, which is not only written in English, 
but with a view of giving rules for composing in the English language. 
It appeared in 1553 , the first year of queen Mary, and is entitled, The 
Arte of RHETORiKE */oy the vse of all suche as are studious of JElo~ 
quence^ sette forthe in Englishe hy Thomas Wilson Leonarde Cox, 


He says in his Schoolemaster, written 
soon after the year 1563, “There be more 
of these vngracious bookes set out in print 
within these few rnonethes, than have bene 
scene in England many score years be- 
fore.’’ B.i.fol,26a. edit. 1589. 4to. [These 
ungracious books could not be recent pro- 
ductions of monasteries, says Dr. Ashby, 
and quere as to the fact? — Park.] 

^ To all the Gentlemen and Yomen of Eng- 
land. Prefixed to Toxophiliis, The Schole 
01 ' partition of shooting, Lond. 1545. 4to. 

* [Puttenham tells us that “ Master se- 
cretary Wilson, giving an English name to 
his Arte of Logicke, called it WitcraftJ^ 
OxL. whether this term was not the con- 
ceit of Ralphe Lever, who in 1573 pub- 
lished “The Arte of Reason, rightly term- 


ed Witcraft, teaching a perfect way to ar- 
gue and dispute.” This quaint author was 
fond of new'-devised terms, w'hencehe uses 
Speachcraft for rhetoric, a,nd.forespeach for 
preface. Dudley Fenner, who has before 
been mentioned as a puritan preach er (supiv 
p. 262. note".), printed at Middleburg in 
1584, “The Artes of Logike and Retho- 
rike, plainly set f^rth in the English 
tongue; together with examples for the 
practise of the same,” &c. These exam- 
ples and their illustrations are constantly 
drawn from Scripture. — Park.] 

® Lond. 1553. 4to. Dedicated to John 
Dudley, earl of Warwick. In the Dedi- 
cation he says, that he wrote great part of 
this treatise during the last summer vaca- 
tion in the country, at the house of sir 
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a schoolmaster, patronised by Farringdon the last abbot of Reading, 
had published in 1530, as I have observed, an English tract on rhetoric, 
which is nothing more than a technical and elementary manuaL Wil- 
son’s treatise is more liberal, and discursive; illustrating the arts of 
eloquence by example, and examining and ascertaining the beauties of 
composition with the speculative skill and sagacity of a critic. It may 
therefore be justly considered as the first book or system of criticism 
in our language. A few extracts from so curious a performance need 
no apology; which will also serve to throw light on the present period, 
and indeed on our general subject, by displaying the state of critical 
knowledge, and the ideas of writing, which now prevailed. 

I must premise, that Wilson, one of the most accomplished scholars 
of his time, was originally a fellow of King’s College^, where he was 
tutor to the two celebrated youths Henry and Charles Brandon dukes 
of Suifolk, Being a doctor of laws, he was afterwards one of the ordi- 
nary masters of requests, master of saint Katharine’s hospital near the 
Tower, a frequent ambassador from queen Elizabeth to Mary queen of 
Scots, and into the Low Countries*, a secretary of state and a privy 
counsellor, and at length, in 1579, dean of Durham. He died in 1581* 
His remarkable diligence and dispatch in negotiation is said to have 
resulted from an uncommon strength of memory. It is another proof 
of his attention to the advancement of our English style, that he trans- 
lated seven orations of Demosthenes, which, in 1570, he dedicated to 
sir William Cecil®. 

Under that chapter of his third book of Rhetoric which treats of 
the four parts belonging to elocution, Plainnesse, Aptnesse, Compo- 


Edward Dimmoke ; and that it originated 
from a late conversation with his lordship, 
** emonge other talke of leamyng.’^ It was 
reprinted by Jhon Kingston in 1560. Lond. 
4to. With Prologue to the Reader,” 
dated Dec. 7, 1560. Again, 1567, 1580, 
and 1585. 4to. In the Prologue, he men- 
tions his escape at Rome, which I have 
above related ; and adds, “ If others neuer 
gette more by bookes than I have doen, 
it wer better be a carter than a scholar, 
for worldlie profite.” 

^ Admitted scholar in 1541. A native 
of Lincolnshire. MS. Hatcher. 

* [From a Prologue to the reader be- 
fore the second edition of his Rhetoric in 
1560, we learn that he was in Italy and at 
Rome in 1558, where he was ‘‘coumpted 
an heretike,” for having written his two 
books on Logic and Rhetoric, where he 
underwent imprisonment, was convened 
before the college of Cardinals, and nar- 
rowly escaped with life to England, “his 
deare countrie, out of greate thraldome 
and forrein bondage.” — Park.] 

® Which had been also translated into 


Latin by Nicholas Carr. To whose ver- 
sion Hatcher prefixed this distich. [MSS. 
More, 102. Carr’s Autograph MS.] 

Hsec eadem patrio Thomas sermone po- 
livit 

Wilsonus, patrii gloria prima soU. 

Wilson published many other things. In 
Gabriel Harvey's Smithus, dedica-ted. to 
sir Walter Mildmay, and printed by Bin- 
neman in 1578, he is ranked with his 
learned cotemporaries. See Signat D iij. 
— E ij.— I j. 

[Barneby Barnes has a sonnet in Pierce’s 
Supererogation, in which he speaks of our 
rhetorician as 

Wilson, whose discretion did redresse 
Our English barbarism. 

Haddon in his PoeviatUf 1567, pays two- 
fold tribute to Wilson's Arts of Logic and 
Rhetoric; and Dr. Knox, in his Liberal 
Education, regards the latter of these as 
doing honour to English literature, if we 
consider the state of the times. — Park.], 
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siciGns Exornaeion, Wilson bas these ohserrations on simplicity of style, 
which are immediately directed to those who write in the English 
tongue. “ Among other lessons this should first be learned, that we 
neuer affect any straunge ynkehorne termes, but to speake as is com- 
monly receiued : neither seking to be ouer fine, nor yet lining ouer 
carelesse, vsing our speache as moste men do, and ordering our wittes 
as the fewest haue doen. Some seke so farre for outlandishe English e, 
that they forget altogether their mothers language. And I dare sweare 
this, if some of their mothers were aliue, thei were not able to tel what 
thei saie : and yet these fine Englishe clerkes wil saie thei speake in 
their mother tongue, if a man should charge them for counterfeityng 
the kinges Englishe. Some farre iournied gentlemen at their returne 
home, like as thei loue to go in forrein apparel, so thei will ponder their 
talke with ouersea language. He that cometli lately out of Fraunce 
will talke Frenche Englishe, and neuer blushe at the matter. Another 
choppes in with Englishe Italianated, and applieth the Italian phraise 
to our Englishe speakyng: the whiche is, as if an Oratour that pro- 
fesseth to vtter his mynde in plaine Latine, would needes speake Po- 
etrie, and farre fetched colours of straunge antiquitie. The lawier will 
store his stomacke with the prating of pedlers. The auditour, in ma- 
kyng his accompt and reckenyng, cometh in with sise sould^ and cater 
dmere"^, for vj^. and iiij^?. The fine courtier will talke nothyng but 
Chaucer f . The mistical! wisemen, and poeticall clerkes, will speake 
nothyng but quainte prouerbes, and blinde allegories ; delightyng 
muche in their owne darknesse, especially when none can tel what 
thei do saie. The vnlearned or folishe phantasticall, that smelles but 
of learnyng (svche fellowes as haue seene learned men in their dales) 
will so Latine their tongues, that the simple cannot but wonder at their 
talke, and thinke surely thei speake by some reuelacion. I know Them, 
that thinke Rhetorike to stand wholie vpon darke wordes ; and he 
that can catche an ynkehorne terme by the taile, hym thei compt to be 
a fine Englishman and a good rhetorician^. And the rather to set out 


* [i. e. accounts kept in French or Latin, 
size sous and quatre deniers.^ — Ashby.] 

f [And yet Puttenham, a little after- 
wards, in the passage quoted by Mr. War- 
ton (Note ^), alleges that the language of 
Chaucer was then out of use, which made 
itunadvisable for poets to follow it. Spen- 
ser however thought otherwise, and Webbe 
seems to have applauded his practice. — 
Park.] 

^ Puttenham, in The, Arte of English 
Poesie, where he treats of style and lan- 
guage, brings some illustrations from the 
practice of oratory in the reign of queen 
Mary, in whose court he lived: and al- 
though his book is dated 1589, it was 
manifestly written much earlier. He re- 
fers to sir Nicholas Bacon, who began to 


be high in the departments of the law in 
queen Mary’s time, and died in 1579. 
Having told a story from his own know- 
ledge in the year 1553, of a ridiculous ora- 
tion made in parliament by a new speaker 
of the house, who came from Yorkshire, 
and had more knowledge in the affairs of 
his country, and of the law, than grace- 
fulness or delicacy of language, he pro- 
ceeds, “And though graue and wise coun- 
sellours in their consultations do not vse 
much superfluous eloquence, and also in 
their iudiciall hearings do much mislike 
all scholasticall rhetoricks ; yet in such a 
case as it may be (and as this parliament 
w^as) if the lord chancelour of England or 
archbishop of Canterbury himselfe were to 
speke, he ought to do it cunningly and elo- 
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this folie, I will adde here svche a letter as William Sommers himself 
could not make a better for that purpose, — deuised by a Lincolneshire 
man for a voide benefice^.” This point he illustrates with other fami- 
liar and pleasant instances k 

In enforcing the application and explaining the nature of fables, for 


quently, whicli cannot be without the vse 
of figures : and neuerthelesse, none im- 
peachment or blemish to the grauitie of 
their persons or of the cause : wherein I 
report me to them that knew sir Nicholas 
Bacon lord keeper of the great scale, or 
the now lord treasurer of England, and 
haue bene conuersant with their speeches 
made in the parliament house and starre 
chamber. From whose lippes I haue scene 
to proceede more graue and naturall elo- 
quence, than from all the oratours of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. — I have come to the 
lord keeper sir Nicholas Bacon, and found 
him sitting in his gallery alone, with the 
workes of Quintilian before him. In deede 
he was a most eloquent man and of rare 
learning and wisdome as euer I knew Eng- 
land to breed, and one that ioyed as much 
in learned men and men of good witts,’^ 
Lib. iil, ch. ii. pag. 116 seq. What follows 
soon afterwards is equally apposite : “ This 
part in our maker or poet must be lieedyly 
looked vnto, that it [his language] be na- 
tural!, pure, and the most vsuall of all his 
countray : and for the same purpose, rather 
that which is spoken in the kinges court, 
or in the good townes and cities within the 
land, than in the marches and frontiers, or 
in port townes where straungers haunt for 
traffike sake, or yet in vniuersities where 
schollars vse much peevish affectation of 
words out of the primitiue languages j or 
finally, in any vplandish village or corner 
of the realme, &c. But he shall follow 
generally the better brovght vp sort, such 
as the Greekes call charientes, men ciuill 
and graciously behauored and bred. Our 
maker therefore at these dayes shall not 
follow Piers Plowman, nor Gower, nor Lyd- 
gate, nor yet Chaucer, for their language is 
now out of vse with vs : neither shall he 
take the termes of northerne men, suche 
as they vse in daily talke, whether they 
be noblemen or gentlemen, or of their best 
Clarkes, all is a matter, &c. Y e shall there- 
fore take the vsuall speech of the court, 
and that of London, and the shires lying 
abovt London within Ix myies, and not 
mvch aboue, I say not this, bvt that in 
euery shyre of England there be gentle- 
men and others that speke, but specially 
write, as good Sovtherne as we of Mid- 
dlesex or Surrey do, bvt not the common 
people of euery shire, to whom the gen- 
tlemen, and also their learned clarkes, do 


for the most part condescend : but herein 
we are already ruled by the English Dic- 
tionaries, and other bookes written by 
learned men. Albeit peraduenture some 
small admonition be not impertinent ; for 
we finde in our English writers many 
wordes and speeches amendable, and ye 
shall see in some many ink-horne termes 
so ill-affected brought in by men of learn- 
ing, as preachers and schoolemasters, and 
many straunge termes of other languages 
by secretaries and marchaunts and tra- 
ueillours, and many darke wordes and 
not vsuall nor well sounding, though they 
he daily spoken at court.” Ibid. ch. iii. 
fol. 120, 121. 

® King Henry’s jester. In another 
place he gives us one of Sommer’s jests. 
“ William Sommer seying muche adoe for 
accomptes makyng, and that Henry the 
Eight wanted money, such as was due 
to Mm, And please your grace, quoth he, 
you haue so many Frauditours, so many 
Conueighers, and so many Deceiuers, to 
get vp your money, that thei get all to 
themselues.” That is, Auditors, Survey- 
ors, and Receivers, fol. 102 b. I have seen, 
an old narrative of a progress of king Henry 
the Eighth and queen Katharine to New- 
bery in Berkshire, where Sommer, who 
had accompanied their majesties as court- 
buflfoon, fell into disgrace with the people 
for his impertinence, was detained, and 
obliged to submit to many ridiculous in- 
dignities ; but extricated himself from all 
his difficulties by comic expedients and 
the readiness of his wit. On returning to 
court, he gave their majesties, who were 
inconsolable for his long absence, a mi- 
nute account of these low adventures, with 
which they were infinitely entertained. 
What shall we think of the manners of 
such a court? 

* Viz. ** Ponderyng, expendyng, and 
reuolutyng with myself, your higent affa- 
bilitie, and ingenious capacitie for mun- 
dane affaires, I cannot but celebrate and 
extoll your magnificall dexteritie above all 
other. For how could you have adapted 
suche illustrate prerogative, and domini- 
call superioiritie, if the fecunditie of your 
ingenie had not been so fertile and won- 
derfull pregnaunt?” Stc. It is to the lord 
chancellor. See what is said of A. Borde’s 
style, at p. 73 of this volume, 
i B. in. foI. 82 b. edit. !567 
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the purpose of amplification, he gives a general idea of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. ^‘ The saying of poetes, and al their fables, are not to be 
forgotten. For by them we male talke at large, and win men by per- 
swasion, if we declare before hand, that these tales wer not fained of 
snche wisemen without cause, neither yet continued vntill this time, 
and kept in memorie without good consideracion, and therevpon de- 
clare the true meanyng of all svche writynge. For vndoubtedly, there 
is no one Tale among all the poetes, but vnder the same is compre- 
hended somethyng that perteyneth either to the amendement of ma- 
ners, to the knowledge of truthe, to the settyng forth of natures worke, 
or els to the vnderstanding of some notable thing doen. For what 
other is the painful trauaile of Vlisses, described so largely by Homere, 
but a liuely picture of mans miserie in this life? And as Plutarche 
saith, and likewise Basilius Magnus, in the Iliades are described 
strength and valiauntnesse of bodie; in Odissea, is set forthe a liuely 
paterne of the mynde. The Poetes were Wisemen, and wisshed in harte 
the redresse of tliinges, the which when for feare thei durst not openly 
rebuke, they did in colours paint them out, and tolde men by shadowes 
what thei shold do in good sothe : or els, because the wicked were vn- 
worthy to heare the trueth, thei spake so that none might vnderstande 
but those vnto whom thei please to vtter their meanyng, and knewe 
them to be men of honest conuersacion*.” 

Wilson thus recommends the force of circumstantial description, or, 
what he calls, An eiddent or phine setting forthe of a thing as though it 
were presently doen. “ An example. If our enemies shal inuade and 
by treason win the victory, we al shal die euery mothers sonne of vs, 
and our citee shal be destroied, sticke and stone : I se our children made 
slaues, our daughters rauished, our wiues carried away, the father forced 
to kill his owne sonne, the mother her daughter, the sonne his father, 
the sucking childe slain in his mothers bosom, one standyng to the 
knees in anothers blood, churches spoiled, houses plucte down, and al 
set on fire round about vs, euery one cvrsing the daie of their birth, 
children eriyng, women wailing, &c. Thus, where I might haue said. 
We shot al he destroied^ and say no more, I haue by description set the 
euill forthe at large It must be owned that this picture of a sacked 
city is literally translated from Quintilian ; but it is a proof, that we 
were now beginning to make the beauties of the ancients our own. 

On the necessity of a due preservation of character he has the fol- 
lowing precepts, which seem to be directed to the writers of Historical 
Plays. ‘‘ In describyng of persons, there ought alwaies a comelinesse 
to be vsed, so that nothing be spoken which may be thought is not in 
them. As if one shold describe Henry the Sixth, he might call hym 
jentle, milde of nature, ledde by perswacion, and ready to forgiue, care- 
lesse for wealth, suspecting none, mercifull to al, fearful in aduersitie, 
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and witliput forecast to espie his misfortvne* Againe, for Richarde the 
Thirde, I might brynge him in cruell of harte, ambicious by nature, 
enuious of minde, a deepe dissembler, a close man for weightie matters, 
hardie to reuenge and fearefull to lose hys high estate, trustie to none, 
liberall for a purpose, castyng still the worste, and hoping euer the besth 
By this figure”’ also, we imagine a taike for some one to speake, and 
accordyng to his persone we frame the oration. As if one shoulde bryng 
in noble Henry the Eight of moste famous memory, to enuegh against 
rebelles, thus he might order his oration. WMt if Henry the Eiglit 
were aliue, and sawe smite rebellion in the realme^ would he not saie thus 
and thm f Yea, methinkes I heare hym speake euen nowe. And so 
sette forthe suche wordes as we would haue hym to say”.” Shakspeare 
himself has not delineated the characters of these English monarchs 
with more truth. And the first writers of the Mirrour for Magi- 


strates, who imagine a taike for some one to speake^ and according to 
his person frame the oration^ appear to have availed themselves of these 
directions, if not to have catched the notion of their whole plan from 
this remarkable passage. 

He next shows the advantages of personification in enlivening a com- 
position. Some times it is good to make God, the Countray, or some 
one Towne, to speake ; and looke what we would saie in our owne per- 
sone, to frame the whole tale to them. Such varietie doeth much good 
to auoide tediousnesse. For he that speak eth all in one sorte, though 
he speake thinges neuer so wittilie, shall sone weary his hearers. 
Figures therefore were inuented, to auoide satietie, and cause delite : 
to refresh with pleasure and quicken with grace the dulnesse of mans 
braine. Who will looke on a white wall ain houre together where no 
workemanshippe is at all ? Or who will eate still one kynde of meate 
and neuer desire chaunge” ?” 

Prolix narratives, whether jocose or serious, had not yet ceai^ed to 
be the entertainment of polite companies; and rules for telling a tale 
with grace now found a place in a book of general rhetoric^. In treat- 


* Richard the Third seems to have been, 
an universal character for exemplifying 
a cruel disposition. Our author, meaning 
to furnish a chamber with persons famous 
for the greatest ■ crimes, says in another 
place, the bedstede I will set Ricbarde 
the Third kinge of Englande, or somelike 
notable murtherer.*’ fbL 109 b, Shak- 
speare was not the first that exhibited this 
tyrant upon the stage. In 1586, a ballad 
was printed called a “tragick report of 
kinge Richarde the iii.” Registr. Station. 
B. fol. 210 b. 

Lively description. 

" Fol. 91 b. 

® Fol. 91 b. 92 a. 

P Yet he has here also a reference to the 
utility of tales both at the Bar and in the 
Pulpit, For in another place, professedly 


both speaking of Pleadings and Sermons, 
he says, If tyme male so serue, it were 
good when menne be wearied, to make 
them somewhat merie, and to begin with 
some pleasaunte tale, or take occasion to 
ieste wittelie/’ &c. fol. 55 b. Again, “ Men 
coramonlie tarie the ende of a merie Plaie, 
and cannot abide the half hearyng of a 
sower clieckyng Sermon. Therefore euen 
these aunciente preachers muste nowe and 
then plaie the fooles in the pulpite to serue 
the tickle eares of their fletyng audience.*’ 
&c. fol. 2 a. I know not if he means La- 
timer here, whom he commends, “ There 
is no better preacher among them al except 
Hugh Latimer the father of al preachers.** 
fol. 63 a. And again, ** I would thinke it 
not amisse to speake muche accordyng 
to the nature and phansie of the igno«< 
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mg of pleasaunt sporte made rehearsyng of a ivJiole matter y says, 
“ Thei that can liuely tell pleasaunt tales and mery dedes doen, and set 
them out as wel with gesture as with voice, leaning nothing behinde 
that maie serne for beautifying of their matter, are most meete for this 
purpose, whereof assuredly ther are but fewe. And whatsoeuer he is, 
that can aptlie tell his tale, and with countenaunce, voice, and gesture, 
so temper his reporte, that the hearers may still take delite, hym coompte 
I a man worthie to be highlie estemed. For yndoubtedly no man can 
doe any such thing excepte that thei haiie a greate mother witte, and 
by experience confirmed suche their comelinesse, whervnto by nature 
thei were most apte. Manie a man readeth histories, heareth fables, 
seeth worthie actes doen, euen in this our age ; but few can set them 
out accordinglie, and tell them liuelie, as the matter selfe requireth to 
be tolde. The kyndes of delityng in this sort are diners : whereof I 
will set forth many, — Sporte mailed hy tellyng of olde tales. — If there be 
any olde tale or straunge historic, well and wittelie applied to some man 
liuyng, all menne lone to heare it of life. As if one were called Arthure, 
some good felowe that were well acquainted with kyng Arthures 
BOOKS and the Knightes of his Rounde Table, would want no matter 
to make good sport, and for a nede would dubbe him knight of the 
Rounde Table, or els proue hym to be one of his kynne, or else (which 


rant, that the rather thei might be wonne 
through fables to learne more weightie 
and graue matters. For al men cannot 
brooke sage causes and auncient collations, 
but will like earnest matters the rather, if 
something be spoken there among agree- 
ing to their natures. The multitude, as 
Horace doth saie, is a beast or rather a 
monster that hath many heddes, and there - 
fore, like vnto the diuersitie of natvres, 
varietie of inuention must alwaies he vsed. 
Talke altogether of most graue matters, or 
deppely searche.out the ground of thynges, 
or vse the quiddities of Dunce [Duns Sco- 
tus] to set forth Gods misteries, you shal 
se the ignorant, I warrant you, either fall 
aslepe, or els bid you farewell. The mul- 
titude must nedes be made merry; and 
the more foolish your talke is, the more 
wise will thei counte it to be. And yet it 
is no foolishnes but rather wisdome to win 
men, by telling of fables to heare Gods 
goodnes/" fol. 101 a. See also fol. 52 a. 
69 a. Much to the same purpose he says, 
Euen in this our tyme, some offende 
muche in tediousnesse, whose parte it 
were to comfort all men with chereful- 
nesse. Yea, the preachers of God mind 
so muche edifiyng of soules, that thei often 
forgette we have any bodies. And there- 
fore, some doe not so muche good with 
tellyng the truthe, as thei doe harme with 
diillyng the hearers ; beyng so farre gone 
in their matters, that, oftentimes thei can- 


not tell when to make an ende/’ fol. 70 a. 
Yet still he allows much praise to the 
preachers in general of his age. Yea, 
what tell I no we of suche lessons, seeyng 
God hath raised suche worthy preachers 
in this our tyme, that their godlie and 
learned doynges maie be a moste iuste 
example for all other tofollowe.” fol. 55 b. 
By the way, although a zealous gospeller, 
in another place he obliquely censures the 
rapacity with which the reformation was 
conducted under Edward the Sixth. [See 
p. 14 of this volume,] I had rather, 
said one, make my child a cobler than a 
preacher, a tankard-bearer than a scholer. 
For what shall my Sonne seke for learn- 
yng, when he shall neuer get thereby any 
livyng? Set my sonne to that whereby 
he mai get somewhat. Doe you not see, 
how euery one catcheth and pulleth from 
the churche what thei can ? I feare me, 
one dai they will plucke downe churche 
and all. Call you this the Gospell, when 
men seke onlie for to prouide for their bel- 
lies, and care not a groate though their 
soules go to helle ? A patrone of a bene- 
fice will haue a poore yngrame soule to 
heare the name of a parsone for twentie 
marke, or tenne pounde ; and the patrone 
hymself will take vp, for his snapshare, as 
good as an hundred marke. Thus, God 
is robbed, learnyng decaied, England dis- 
honoured, and honestie not regarded.” 
fol. 9 a. 
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were muclie) proue him to be Arthur himself. And so likewise of other 
names, merie panions ^ would make madde pastyme. Oftentymes the 
deformitie of a mannes body giueth matter enough to be right merie, 
or elles a picture in shape like another manne will make some to laugh 
right hartelye,” This is no unpleasing image of the arts and ac- 

complishments, which seasoned the mirth, and enlivened the conversa- 
tions of our forefathers. Their wit seems to have chiefly consisted in 
mimicry ^ 

He thus describes the literary and ornamental qualihcations of a y oung 
nobleman which were then in fashion, and which he exemplifies in the 
characters of his lamented pupils*, Henry duke of Suffolk and lord 
Charles Brandon his brother*^: I male commende hym for his learn- 
yng, for his skill in the French or in the Italian, for his knowlege in 
cosmographie, for his skill in the lawes, in the histories of al countrees, 
and for his gift of enditing. Againe, I maie commende him for play- 
ing at weapons, for running vpon a great horse, for chargyng his staffe 
at the tilt, for vauting, for plaiyng upon instrumentes, yea and for paint- 
ing, or drawing of a plat, as in olde time noble princes muche delited 
therin^.” And again, Suche a man is an excellent fellowe, saithe one, 
he can speake the tongues well, he plaies of instrumentes, fewe men 
better, he feigneth to the Ivte marveilous sweetlie'^, he endites excel- 
lentlie; but for al this, the more is the pitee, he hath his faultes, he will 
be dronke once a dale, he loues women well,” Arc.^^ 

The following passage acquaints us, among other things, that many 
now studied, and with the highest applause, to write elegantly in Eng- 
lish as well as in Latin. When we haue learned vsuall and accvstom- 
able wordes to set forthe our meanynge, we ought to ioyne them to- 
gether in apte order, that the eare maie delite in hearyng the harmonic* 
I knowe some Englishemen, that in this poinct haue suche a gift in the 
Englishe as fewe in Latin haue the like ; and therefore delite the Wise 
and Learned so muche with their pleasaunte composition, that many 
reioyce when thei maie heare suche, and thinke muche learnyng is gotte 
when thei maie talke with themL” But he adds the faults which were 


^ Companions, a cant word. 

FoL 74 a. 

®SeefoI. 70 a. 

* [^‘All England, he says, lament the 
death of Duke Henrie and Duke Charles, 
two noble brethren of the house of Suf- 
folk. Then may we well judge that these 
two gentlemen were wonderfully beloved 
when they both were so lamented.” fol, 
65 a. — P ark.] 

^ He gives a curious reason why a young 
nobleman had better be born in London 
than any other place. ‘‘ The shii*e or 
towne helpeth somewhat towardes the 
encrease of honour ; as it is much better 
to be borne in Paris than in Picardie, 
in London than in Lincoliie; for that 


bothe the aire is better, the people more 
ciuil, and the wealth much greater, and 
the menne for the most parte more wise.”, 
fol. 7 a. 

“Pol. 7 a. 

Pie mentions the Lute again. The 
tongue giueth a certaine grace to euery 
matter, and beautifieth the cause, in like 
maner as a sweete soundyng lute muche 
setteth forth a meane deuised ballade.” 
fol. Ill a. 

* Fol. 67 a. 

y This work is enlivened with a variety 
of little illustrative stories, not ill told, of 
which the following is a specimen. An 
Italian havyng a sute here in Englande to 
the archbushoppe of Yorke that then was, 
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sometimes now to be found in English compositions among which he 
censures the excess of alliteration.^ — “ Some will bee so shorte, and in 
such wise curtail their sentences/ that thei had neede to make a 
mentary immediatelie of their meanyng, or els the moste that heare 
them shal be forced to kepe counsaile. Some wil speake oracles, that 
a man can not tell, which waie to take them. Some will be so fine, 
and so poeticall withall, that to their seming there shall not stande 
one heare [hair] amisse, and yet euery bodie els shall think them me- 
ter [fitter] for a ladies chamber than for an earnest matter in any 
open assembly. — Some vse overmuche repetition of one letter, as 
full povertie prayetii for a penie^ but puffed presumpcion passeth not a 
poinct^ pamperyng his pancJie with pestilent pleasure^ procuryng his 


and comtny.nge to Yorke tonne, when one 
of the Prebendaries there brake his bread, 
as they terme it, and thereypon made a 
solemne longe diner, the whiche perhaps 
began at eleuen and continued well nigh 
till fower in the afternoone, at the whiche 
dinner this bishoppe was; It fortvned 
that as they were sette, the Italian knbckt 
at the gate, vnto whom the porter, per- 
ceiuinghis errand, answered, that my lord 
bisshoppe was at diner. The Italian de- 
parted, and retournedbetwixte twelve and 
one; the porter aunswered they were yet 
at dinner. He came againe at twoo of the 
clocke ,* the porter tolde hym thei had not 
half dined. He came at three a clocke, 
vnto whom the porter in a heate answered 
neuer a worde, but churlishlie did shutte 
the gates vpon him. Wherevpon, others 
told the Italian, that ther was no speaking 
with my Lord, almoste all that daie, for 
the solemne diner sake. The gentilman 
Italian, wonderyng muche at suche a long 
sitting, and greatly greued because he 
could not then speake with the archbys- 
shoppes grace, departed straight towardes 
London ; and leauyng the dispatche of 
his matters with a dere frende of his, toke 
his iourney towardes Italie. Three yeres 
after, it hapened that an Englishman 
came to Rome, with whom this Italian by 
chaunce fallyng acquainted, asked him if 
he knewe the archbisshoppe of Yorke? 
The Englishman said, he knewe hym right 
well. I praie you tell me, quoth the Ita- 
lian, hath that archbishop yet dined V* 
The Italian explaining himself, they both 
laughed heartily, fol. 78 b. 79 a. 

He commends Dr. Haddon^s latinity, 
which is not always of the purest cast. 

There is no better Latine man within 
England, except Gualter Haddon the law- 
ier.” fol- 63 a. Again, he commends a 
prosopopeia of the duchess of Suffolk, 
in Haddon’s Oratio de vita et obitu fra- 
trim Sujfolciensium Henrioi et Caroli 
Brandim [edit Hatcher, Load. 1577. 4to. 


p. 89, viz. Lucuhrationes G. Haddon.] 
fol. 94 a. 

He mentions John Heiwood^s Proverbs. 
[See p. 88 of this volume.] “ The Englishe 
Proverbes gathered by Jhon Heiwoode 
helpe well in this behaulfe [allegory], the 
which commonlie arenothyngels but Alle- 
gories, and dark deuised sentences.’* foL 
90 a. Again, for furnishing similitudes, 
“ The Prouerbes of Heiwood helpe won- 
derfull well for thys purpose.” fol. 96 b. 

He condemns, in an example, the grow- 
ing practice of mothers who do not suckle 
their own children, which he endeavours 
to prove to be both against the law of na- 
ture and the will of God. fol. 56 a. Here 
is an early proof of a custom, which may 
seem to have originated in a more luxu- 
rious and delicate age. 

To these miscellaneous extracts I shall 
only add, that our author, who was always 
esteemed a sincere advocate for protest- 
antism, and never suspected of leaning to 
popery, speaking of an artificial memo- 
ry, has this theory concerning the use of 
images in churches. ** When I see a lion, 
the image thereof ahideth faster in my 
minde, than if I should heare some re- 
porte made of a lion. Emong all the 
sences, the iye [eye] sight is most quicke, 
and conteineth the impression of thinges 
more assuredlie than any of the other 
sences doe. And the rather, when a manne 
both heareth and seeth a thing, (as by 
artificial! memorie he doetli almost see 
thinges liuely,) he doeth remember it 
muche the better. The sight printeth 
thinges in a mans “ memorie as a seale 
doeth printe a mans name in w^axe. And 
therefore, heretofore Images were sette vp 
for remembraunce of sainctes, to be laie- 
MENNES BOjoKEs,that the rather by sey- 
ing [seeing] the pictures of suche men, 
thei might be stirred to follow their good 
living, — Marry, for this purpose whereof 
we now write, this would haue serued 
gailie well.” fol. Ilia, 
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passepoTt to poste it to hell pitfe, thete to he punished with palms perpe- 
tualir Others he blames for the aifectation of ending a word with a 
vowy and beginning the next with another. Some,’' he says, ende 
their sentences al alike, makyng their talke Estyle] rather to appere 
rimed meter, than to seme plaine speache, — *1 heard a preacher^ de- 
lityng muche in this kinde of eomposicion, who vsed so often to ende 
his sentence with woordes like vnto that which went before, that in my 
iudgement, there was not a dosen sentences in his whole sermon but 
thei ended all in rime for the moste parte. Some, not best disposed, 
wished the Preacher a Lute, that with his rimed sei'mon he might vse 
some pleasaunte melodic, and so the people might take pleasure diuers 
waies, and daunce if thei liste.” Some writers, he observes, disturbed 
the nattlral arrangement of their words:’ others were copious when they 
should be concise. The most frequent fault seems to have been, the 
rejection of common and proper phrases, for those that were more 
curious, refined, and unintelligible^ 

The English Rhetoric of Richard Sherry, schoolmaster of Mag- 
dalene college at Oxford, published in 1555^is ajejune and a very dif- 
ferent performance from Wilson’s, and seems intended only as a manual 
for school-boys. It is entitled, A treatise of the figures of grammar 
and rhetorike, profitable to all that be studious of eloquence, and in 
especiall for such as in grammar scholes doe reade most eloquente 
poetes and oratours. Wherevnto is ioygned the Oration which Cicero 
made to Cesar, geuing thankes vnto him for pardon yng and restoring 
again of that noble man Marcus Marcellus. Sette fourth by Richarde 
Sherry e Londonar, 1555 ^.” William Fullwood, in his Enemie of idle- 
ness, teaching the manner and style home to endyte and write all sorts of 
epistles and letters, set forth in English hy William Fullwood merchant, 
published in 1571 written partly in prose and partly in verse, has left 

® Preacliing and controversial tracts 
occasioned mucli writing in English after 
the reformation. 

® Fol. 85 a, b. 86 a. One Thomas Wil- 
son translated the Diana of Montemayer, 
a pastoi'al Spanish romance, about the 
year 1595, which has been assigned as 
the original of the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. He could hardly be our author, 
unless that version was one of his early 
Juvenile exercises. This translator Wil- 
son I presume is the person mentioned by 
Meres asapoet, Who for learning and 
extemporali witte in this facultie is with- 
out compare or compeere, as to his great 
and eternall commendations he manifest- 
ed in his challenge at the Swanne on the 
Bank side,^* Wit's Treas, edit, 1598. 

12mo. utsupr. fol. 285, p. 2. Again, he 
mentions one Wilson as an eminent dra- 
matic writer, perhaps the same. Ibid, 
fob 282. There is, by one Thomas Wil- 
son, an Exposition on the Psalms, Lond. 

1591. 4to. and an Exposition on the Pro- 


verbs, Lond, 1589. 4to. Among the twelve 
players sworn the queen's servants in 1583, 
were “two rare men, viz. Thomas Wil- 
son for a quicke, delicate, refined extem- 
porall witte, and Richard Tarleton,” &c. 
Stowe's Ann. edit. 1615. fol. 697. 

[I apprehend that Mr. Warton in this 
note has confounded Dean "Wilson the 
rhetorical writer, with Thomas Wilson, 
the romance translator, and with another 
Wilson, who is recorded by Stowe, by 
Meres, and by Hey wood, as a comedian 
of distinguished celebrity. — Park.] 

^ But there seems to have been a for- 
mer edition by Richard Day, 1550, in 
octavo. 

[There was one by Rd. Grafton in 
1553, 4to, which from the continued 
date in the title was probably the first, — 
Park.] 

« For Richard Tottell. 12mo. In 74 

1G2LV;C^S 

*■ In four booka, 12mo. [1568. 1571. 
1578. 1586, 1598. 
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this notice Whoso will more circumspectly and narrowly entreat of 
such matters, let them read the rhetorike of maister doctour Wilson, or 
of maister Richard Rainolde®.” I have never seen Richard Rainolde’s 
Rhetoric, nor am I sure that it was ever printed The author, 
Rainolde, was of Trinity college in Cambridge, and created doctor of 
medicine in 1567^. He wrote also a Latin tract dedicated to the duke 
of Norfolk, on the condition of princes and noblemen^': and there is an 
old Cronicle in quarto by one Richard Reynolds \ I trust it will be 
deemed a pardonable anticipation, if I add here, for the sake of connec- 
tion, that Richard Mulcaster, who from King^s college in Cambridge 
was removed to a Studentship of Christ-church in Oxford about the 
the year 1555, and soon afterwards, on account of his distinguished ac- 
complishments in philology, was appointed the first master of Merchant- 
Taylors’ school in London S published a book which contains many 


“ This boohe, by practise of the pen 
And judgement of the wise, 

Stands Enemie to Idleiiesse, 

And friend to exercise.” — P ark.] 

It is dedicated to the master, wardens, 
and company of Merchant Taylors Lon- 
don. “Think not Apelles painted piece.” 
pR. “ The ancient poet Liicanus.” The 
same person translated into English, The 
Castle of Memorie, from William Gra- 
tarol, dedicated to lord Robert Dudly, 
master of the horse to the queen, Lond. 
for W. Howe in Fleetstreet, 1573. 8vo. 
Ded. begins, “ Syth noble Maximilian 
* kyng,” 

[Robinson thus introduces him in an 
obscure poem called The Rewarde of 
Wickednesse, 1574. 

“ Let Studley, Hake,, or Fidwood take, 
That Williaim hath to name, 

This piece of worke in hand, that bee 
More fitter for the same.” — Park.] 

® FoL7a. In 1562, “the Boke of 
Retoryke,” of which I know no more, is 
entered to John Kyngeston. Registr. 
Station. A. fol. 87 b. 

[Kingston published editions of Wil- 
son’s Rhetorike in 1560, 1567, and 1584. 
See Herbert, who records a later edition 
by Geo. Robinson in 1585. See also note 
p. 272. supr. — Park.] 

* [It was printed in 1563, 4to. and had 
for title “A booke called the Foundacion 
of Rhetorike, because all other partes of 
Rlietorike are grounded thereupon ; every 
parte sette forthe in an pracion upon 
questions, verie profitable to bee knowen 
and redde. Made by Richard Rainolde, 
maister of arte of the Universitie of Cam- 
bridge.” — This work is much less attract- 
ive than that of Dr. Wilson, and hence 
perhaps it has become proportionably rare.. 
The following compliment seems liberally 
offered to his predecessor : — “ In fewe 


yeres past, a learned woorke of Rhetorike 
is compiled and made in the Englishe 
toungue, of one who floweth in all excel- 
lencie of arte, who in judgement is pro- 
founde, in wisedome and eloquence most 
famous.” Address to the reader. — Park.] 

^ MSS. Cat. Graduat. Univ. Cant. 

s MSS. Stillingfl. 160, “De statu no- 
bilium virorum et principum.^' 

^ Of the Emperors of the romaines 
from Julius Cesar to Maximilian. Li- 
cenced to T. Marshe, in 1566. Registr. 
Station. A. fol. 154 b. [And printed in 
1571, 4to. See Herb.p. 860. Doubtless 
by the writer on Rhetoric, since he de- 
signates himself “ Doctor in phisicke.” — 
Park.] 

^ In 1561. It was then just founded 
as a proseminary for saint John’s college 
Oxford, in a house called the Manour of 
the Rose in saint Lawrence Pounteney, 
by the company of Merchant- Taylors. 
Saint John’s college had been then esta- 
blished about seven years, which Mul- 
caster soon filled with excellent scholars 
till the year 1586. In the Latin plays 
acted before queen Elizabeth and James 
the First at Oxford, the students of this 
college w'ere distinguished. This was in 
consequence of their being educated un- 
der Mulcaster. He was afterwards, in 
1596, master of saint Paul’s school. He 
was a prebendary of Salisbury, and at 
length was rewarded by the queen with 
the opulent rectory of Stanford-Eivers 
in Essex, where he died in 1611. He 
was elected scholar of King’s college 
Cambridge in 1548. MSS. Hatcher, and 
Contin. Hatch. Celebrated in its time 
was Iris Catechismus Paulines in nsmi 
ScholcB Paulince conscriptus^ Lond. 1601. 
8vo, &c. It is in long and short verse. 
Many of Mulcaster’s panegyrics in Latin 
verse may be seen prefixed to the works 
of his cotemporarks. A copy of his Latin 
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! judicious criticisms and observations On the English language, entitled. 

The first part of the Elementarie, which entreateth chefely of the 
right writing of the English tung, sett forth by Richard Mulcaster, 
Lond. 1582 W And, as many of the precepts are delivered in metre, 
j I take this opportunity of observing, that William BuHokar published a 

Bref grammar for English, Imprinted at London by Edmund Bolli- 
j fant, I586V’ This little piece is also called, “ W. Bullokars abbreuia- 

tion of his Grammar for English extracted out of his Grammar at larg 
for the spedi parcing of English spech, and the eazier coming to the 
knowledge of grammar for other langages”“ ” It is in the black letter, 
but with many novelties in the type, and affectations of spelling. In 
the preface, which is in verse, and contains an account of his life, he 
promises a dictionary of the English language, which, he adds, will 
make his third work". His first work I apprehend to be A Treatise 
of Orthographic in Englishe by William Bullokar,” licenced to Henry 
Denham in 1580°. Among Tanner’s books is a copy oiliii&h7'ef gram- 
mar above-mentioned, interpolated and corrected with the author’s own 
hand, as it appears, for a new impression. In one of these manuscript 
insertions, he calls this, “the first grammar for Englishe that euerwaz, 
exaegtmY grammar at large'^.'' 

The French have vernacular critical and rhetorical systems at a much 
higher period. I believe one of their earliest is “Le Jardin de plai- 
sance et ELEicjR de rhetorique, contenant plusieurs beaux livres.” It is 
in quarto, in the gothic type with wooden cuts, printed at Lyons by 
Olivier Arnoullett for Martin Boullon, and without date. But it was 
probably printed early in 1500^. In one of its poems. La Pipee ou 

^ verses was spoken before queen Eliza- 

beth at Kenil worth-castle in 1575. See 
G. Gascoyne's Narrative, &c. Signal, A. 

iij. 

^ Most elegantly printed, in the white 
letter, by Thomas Vautrollier in quarto. 

It contains 272 pages. The second part 
never appeared. His “Positions, where- 
in those primitive circumstances be exa- 
mined which are necessarie for the train- 
ing vp of children either for skill in their 
booke or health in their bodies,” [Lond. 

1581. 1587. 4to.] have no connection with 
this work. 

[Mr. Warton must have made this re- 
mark without referring to the publica- 
tions of Mulcaster, who tells his readers 
that the stream of discourse in his first 
book named Positions did carry him on 
to promise, and bind him to perform, his 
book named Elementarie; that is “the 
hole matter which children ar to learn, 
and the hole maner how masters ar to 
teach them, from their first beginning to 
go to anie school untill theie passe to 
grammer.”— The latter therefore was a 
ramification from the former, and treated 


chiefly of five points — ^Reading, Writing, 
Drawing, Singing, and Playing.— Park.] 

^ Coloph. “ Qd. W. Bullokar.” 12mo, 
It contains 68 pages. ^ Fol. 1. 

" Here he says also, that he has another 
volume lying by him of more fainCf which 
is not to see the light till christened and 
called forth by the queen. 

° Jun. 10. Registr. Station. B. fol. 
169 a. But I must not forget, that in 
1585, he published, “Esop’s fables intru 
orthography, with grammer notz. Her- 
unto ar also coioned the shorte sentencez 
of the wyz Cato, imprinted with lyke form 
and order: both of which authorz ar trans- 
lated out of Latin intoo English by Wil- 
liam Bullokar.” 12mo. 

^ Fol. 68. In his metrical preface he 
says, that he served in the army under 
sir Richard Wingfield in queen Mary's 
time. There is “ A petee schole of spel- 
linge and writinge Englishe,” licensed 
to Butter, Jul. 20, 1580. Registr. B. 
fol. I7la. 

^ There is another, I suppose a se- 
cond, edition, without date, in black let- 
ter, with wooden cuts, in folio, contain- 
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chasse de dieu d'amour is cited the year 1491 L Another edition, in the 
same letter, but in octayo, appeared at Paris in 1547, Veuve de Jehan 
Treperel et Jehan Jehannot Beside the system of Rhetoric, which is 
only introductory, and has the separate title of UArt de Ehetoriqce, 
de ses couleurs^Jigures et especes^ it comprehends a miscellaneous coh 
lection ^iBalades^ rondeaux^ chansons^ dicties^ comedies^ other en- 
tertaining little pieces^, chiefly on the subject of the sentimental and 
ceremonious love which then prevailed^. The whole, I am speaking 
of the oldest edition, contains one hundred and ninety leaves. The 
Rhetoric is written in the short French rhyme; and the tenth chap- 
ter consists of rules for composing Moralities, Farces, Mysteries, and 
other Romans. That chapter is thus introduced, under the Latin 
rubric Prosecutio — 

Expediez sent neuf chapitres, 

II faut un dixieme exposer ; 

Et comme aussi des derniers titers, 

Qu’on doit a se propos poser, 

Et comme Ton doit composer 
Moralit^s, Farces, Mistdres ; 

Et d’autres Rommans disposer 
Selon les diverses mati^res. 

The Latin rubrics to each species are exceedingly curious. “ Deci- 
mum Capitulum pro forma compilandi Moralitates — Pro Come- 
Dis^. — Pro Misteriis compilandis.” Receipts to make poems have 
generally been thought dull. But what shall we think of dull receipts 
for making dull poems? Gratian du Pont, a gentleman of Tholouse, 
printed in 1539 the Art et Science de Rhetorique metrifi§e'^” It 
must be remembered, that there had been an early establishment of 
prizes in poetry at Tholouse, and that the seven troubadours or rheto- 
ricans at Tholouse were more famous in their time than the seven 
sages of Greece ^ But the “ Grand et vrai Art de plein Rhetorique,'' 


ing two hundred and forty-eight leaves, 
exclusive of the tables. This has some 
improvements. 

^ Stance 22. fol. 134- 
® From fol. 2 a. to fol. 14 a. 

^ But the compiler has introduced “Le 
Donnet, traite de grammaire bailie au 
feu roi Charles viii.” fol. 20 a. One of 
the pieces Is a Morisque, in which the 
actors are Amorevse grace, Enuieuse ja- 
lousie, Espoir de parvenir, Tout habau- 
donne, Sot penser, fol. 32 b. 

* [This was the remains of one half of 
chivalry-love, romantic and platonic be- 
yond belief : the other half was just the 
contrary, and equally indelicate from the 
same source. He refers for examples to 
Sect, xliii. pp. 116, 117 of this volume. — 
Ashby.] 


“ The farce, or comedy, must have, 

" Chose qui soit melodieuse, 

Mati^re qui soit comedieuse,’* &c. 

^ Par N. Viellard, 4to. 

* See Verdier, ii. 649. From an inge- 
nious correspondent, who has not given 
me the honour of his name, and who ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with the man- 
ners and literature of Spain, I have re- 
ceived the following notices relating to 
this institution, of which other particulars 
may be seen in the old French History of 
Languedoc. ** At the end of the second 
volume of Mayan’s Origines de la Lingua 
Espanolaf printed in duodecimo at Ma- 
drid in 1737, is an extract from a manu- 
script entitled, Librode la Artede Trovar, 
b Gaya Sciencia, im Von Enrique de 
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in two books, written by Pierre Fabri, properly Le Fevre, an eccle- 
siastic of Ronen, for teaching elegance in prose as well as rhyme, is 
dated still higher. Goujet mentions a Gothic edition of this tract in 


Villena, said to exist in tlie library of the 
cathedral of Toledo, and perhaps to be 
found in other libraries of Spain. It has 
these particulars.^ — The Trovadores had 
their origin at Tholouse about the middle 
of the twelfth century. A Consistorio 
de la Gaya Sciencia was there founded by 
Ramon Vidal de Besalin, containing more 
than one hundred and twenty celebrated 
poets, and among these, princes, kings, 
and emperors. Their art was extended 
throughout Europe, and gave rise to the 
Italian and Spanish poetry, servio el 
Garonade Hippocrene. To Ramon Vidal 
de Besalin succeeded Jofre de Foxa, 
Monge negro, who enlarged the plan, and 
wrote what he called Contihuacion de 
trovar. After him Belenguer de Troya 
came from Majorca, and compiled a trea- 
tise de Figuras y Colores Rhetoricos, And 
next Gul. Vedal of Majorca wrote La Suma 
VituUna, To support the Gaya Sciencia 
at the poetical college of Tholouse, the 
king of Prance appropriated privileges 
and revenues, appointing seven 
doreSf que liciessen Leyes, These con- 
stituted the Laws of Love, which were 
afterwards abridged by Guill. Moluier 
under the title Tratado de las Flores* 
Next Fray Ramon framed a system call- 
ed Doctrinal, which was censured by Cas- 
tilnon. From thence nothing was writ- 
ten in Spanish on the subject till the time 
of Don Enrique de Villena. — So great was 
the credit of the Gay Science, that Don 
Juan the first king of An-agon, who died 
1393, sent an embassy to the king of 
France requesting that some Troubadours 
might be transmitted to teach this art in 
his kingdom. Accordingly two Mantene^ 
dores were dispatched from Tholouse, who 
founded a college for poetry in Barcelona, 
consisting of four Mantenedores, a Ca- 
valier, a Master in Theology, a Master In 
Laws, and an honourable Citizen. Dis- 
putes about Don Juan’s successor occa- 
sioned the removal of the college to Tor- 
tosa: hut Don Ferdinand being elected 
King, Don Enrique de Villena was taken 
into his service, who restored the col- 
lege, and was chosen principal- The sub- 
jects he proposed,' were sometimes, the 
Praises of the Holy Virgin, of Arras, 
of Love, y de huenas Costumbres. An 
account of the ceremonies of their public 
Acts then follows, in which every compo- 
sition was recited, being written en pa-> 
peles Damasqumos dediversos colores, con 
letras de oro y de plata, ei illuinmaduras 


formosaSf lo major qua cada una podio. 
The best performance had a crown of gold 
placed upon itj and the author, being pre- 
sented with a joya, or prize, received a 
licence to cantar y decir in publico. He 
was afterwards conducted home in form, 
escorted among others by two Mantene-- 
dores, and preceded by minstrels and 
trumpets, where he gave an entertain- 
ment of confects and wine.” — [See supr. 
vol. i. p. 147. et seqq. vol. ii. p. 224.] 

[Mr. Ashby thinks it probable that the 
anonymous correspondent was the Rev. 
Mr. John Bowles. — Park.] 

There seems to have been a similar 
establishment at Amsterdam, called 
Rkederiiclcer earner, or the chamber of 
RHETORICIANS, mentioned by fsaacus 
Pontanus, who adds, “ Sunt autem hi 
rhetores viri amceni et poetici spiritus, 
qui lingua vernacula, aut prosa aut versa 
oratione, comcedias, tragoedias, subin de- 
que et mutas personas, et facta maiorum 
notantes, magna spectantium voluptate 
exhibent.” Rer, et Urb. Amst. lib. ri. 
c. xvi. pag. 118. edit 1611. fol. In the 
preceding chapter, he says, that this fra- 
ternity of rhetoricians erected a temporary 
theatre, at the solemn entry of prince 
Maurice into Amsterdam in 1594, where 
they exhibited in dumb show the history 
of David and Goliath. Ibid. c. xv. p. 1 1 7. 

Meteranus, in his Belgic history, speaks 
largely of the annual prizes, assemblies, 
and contests of the guilds or colleges of 
the rhetoricians, in Holland and the Low 
Countries. They answered in rhyme, 
questions proposed by the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brabant. At Ghent in 1539, 
twenty of these colleges met with great 
pomp, to discuss an ethical question, and 
each gave a solution in a moral comedy, 
magnificently presented in the public 
theatre. In 1561, the rhetorical guild of 
Antwerp, called the Violet, challenged 
all the neighbouring cities to a decision 
of the same sort. On this occasion, three 
hundred and forty rhetoricians of Brussels 
appeared on horseback, richly but fantas- 
tically habited, accompanied with an in- 
finite variety of pageantries, sports and 
shows. These had a garland, as a re- 
ward for the superior splendour of their 
entry. Many days were spent in de- 
termining the grand questions } during 
which, there were feastings, bonfires, 
farces, tumbling, and every popular diver- 
sion, Belg. Histor. Universal, fol. 1597, 
lib, i. p, 31y ^2. 
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1521 y. It contains remarks on the versification of mysteries and 
farces, and throws many lights on the old French writers. 

But the French had even an Art of Poetry so early as the year 
1548. In that year Thomas Sibilet published his Art poetique at Paris, 
Veuve Francois Regnault^ This piece preserves many valuable anec- 
dotes of the old French poetry ; and, among other paiTiculars which 
develope the state of the old French drama, has the following sensible 
strictures. The French farce contains little or nothing of the Latin 
comedy. It has neither acts nor scenes, which would only serve to 
introduce a tedious prolixity: for the true subject of the French farce, 
or SoTTiE, is every sort of foolery which has a tendency to provoke 
laughter. — The subject of the Greek and Latin comedy was totally 
different from every thing on the French stage ; for it had more mo- 
rality than drollery, and often as much truth as fiction. Our Moral- 
ities hold a place indifferently between tragedy and comedy : but our 
farces are really what the Romans called mimes, or Priap^es^ the in- 
tended end and effect of which was excessive laughter, and on that 
account they admitted all kinds of licentiousness, as our farces do at 
present. In the meantime, their pleasantry does not derive much 
advantage from rhymes, however flowing, of eight syllables V Sibilefs 
work is chiefly founded on Horace. Flis definitions are clear and just, 
and his precepts well explained. The most curious part of it is the 
enumeration of the poets who in his time were of most repute. Jacques 
Pelletier du Mans, a physician, a mathematician, a poet, and a volu- 
minous writer on various subjects both in prose and verse, also pub- 
lished an Art Poetique at Lyons in 1555^ This critic had sufficient 
penetration to perceive the false and corrupt taste of his cotemporaries. 

Instead of the regular ode and sonnet, our language is sophisticated 
by ballads^ rondeaux^ laysy and triolets. But with these we must rest 
contented, till the farces which have so long infatuated our nation are 
converted into comedy, our martyr-plays into tragedy, and our ro- 
mances into heroic poems And again, We have no pieces in our 
language written in the genuine comic form, except some affected 
and unnatural Moralities, and other plays of the same charactei’, 
which do not deserve the name of comedy. The drama would appear 
to advantage, did it but resume its proper state and ancient dignity. 
We have, however, some tragedies in French learnedly translated, 
among which is the Hecuba of Euripides by Lazare de Baif,’' 

Of rhyme the same writer says, S’il n’^toit question qiie de parler 
ornement, il ne faudroit sinon 6crire en prose, ou s'il n’etoit question 


y BibL Fr. SOL He mentions another 
edition in 1539. Both at Paris. 12mo. 

^ In lOmo. 

Liv. ii. ch. viii. At the end of Si- 
bilet’s work is a critical piece of Quin til 
against Ch. Fontaine, first printed sepa- 
rate! y at Paris, 1538. 1 6mo. 


^ By Jean de Tournes. 8vo. 
c Ch. de rOde. 

^ Ch, de la Comedie et de la Tragedie. 
See also, to the same purpose, Collettet 
Sur la poesie morale, and Guillaume des 
Autels, Repos d^uji phis grand travail. 
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que de rimer> il ne faiidroit, sinon rimer en farceur ; mais en poesie, 
il faut faire tons les deux, et bien dire, et bien rimer®.” His cliap- 
ters on Imitation and Translation have much more philosophy and 
reflection than are to be expected for his age, and certain observations 
which might edify modern critics^. Nor must I forget, that Pelletier 
also published a French translation of Horace s Art oe Poetry at 
Paris in 1545 ^. I presume, that Joachim du Bellay’s Deffense et Illus- 
tration de la Langue Fran^oise was published at no great distance 
from the year 1550- He has the same just notion of the drama. “ As 
to tragedies and comedies, if kings and states would restore them in 
their ancient glory, which has been usurped by farces and Moralities, 
I am of opinion that you would lend your assistance ; and if you wish 
to adorn our language, you know where to find models^.” 

The Italian vernacular criticism began chiefly in commentaries and 
discourses on the language and phraseology of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccace. I believe one of the first of that kind is, Le tre fontane 
di Nicolo Liburnio sopra la grammatica, e Teloquenza di Dante, del 
Petrarcha, e del Boccacio. In Venezia, per Gregorio Gregori, 1526k” 
Numerous expositions, lectures, annotations, and discourses of the same 
sort, especially on Dante’s Inferno, and the Florentine dialect, appeared 
soon afterwards. Immediately after the publication of their respective 
poems, Ariosto, whose Orlando Ferioso was styled ihBvmovapoesia^ 
and Tasso, were illustrated or expounded by commentators more intri- 
cate than their text. One of the earliest of these is, Sposizione de 
Simon Fornari da Beggio sopra T Orlando Furioso di Ludovico Ariosto. 
In Firenze per Lorenzo Torrentino 1549^.” Perhaps the first criticism 
on what the Italians call the Volgar Lingua is by Pietro Bembo, Prose 
di Pietro Bembo della volgar Lingua divise in tre libri. In Firenze 
per Lorenzo Torrentino, 1549 k” But the first edition seems to have 
been in 1525» This subject was discussed in an endless succession of 
JRegole grammaticali, Osservazioni, Avveriimenti, and MagionamentL 
Here might also be mentioned, the annotations, although they are alto- 
gether explanatory, which often accompanied the early translations of 
the Greek and Latin classics into Italian. But I resign this labyrinth 
of research to the supeiior oiDportunities and abilities of the French 
and Italian antiquaries in their native literature. To have said nothing 
on the subject might have been thought an omission, and to have said 
more, impertinent. I therefore return to our own poetical annals. 

Our three great poets, Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, seem to have 
maintained their rank, and to have been in high reputation, during the 
period of which we are now treating. Splendid impressions of large 


® Liv. ii. ch. i. he la Rime. 

^ See liv- i. cli. v. and vi. 

Par Michel Vascosan. Svo. 
^ Liv. ii. ch.iv. 


* In quarto. Again, per MarchioSessa, 
1534. Svo. 

^ In 8vo. The Seconde Partie appeared 
ibid. 1550. Svo. 
tin quarto. 
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works were at tMs time great undertakings. A sumptuous edition of 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis was published by Berthelette in 1554. 
On the same ample plan, in 1555, Robert Braliam printed with great 
accuracy, and a diligent investigation of the ancient copies, the hrst 
correct edition of Lydgate’s Troyboke“^. I have before incidentally 
remarked that Nicholas Briggam, a polite scholar, a student at Ox- 
ford and at the Inns of Court, and a writer of poetry, in the year 1555? 
deposited the bones of Chaucer under a new tomb, erected at his own 
cost, and inscribed with a new epitaph, in the chapel of bishop Blase in 
Westminster abbey, which still remains Wilson, as we have just seen 
in a citation from his Rhetoric, records an anecdote, that the more 
accomplished and elegant courtiers were perpetually quoting Chaucer. 
Yet this must be restricted to the courtiers of Edward the Sixth. And 


indeed there is a peculiar reason why Chaucer, exclusive of his real 
excellence, should have been the favourite of a court which laid the 
foundations of the reformation of religion. It was, that his poems 
abounded with satirical strokes against the corruptions of the church, 
and the dissolute manners of the monks. And undoubtedly Chaucer 
long before, a lively and popular writer, greatly assisted the doctrines 
of his cotemporary WicklifFe, in opening the eyes of the people to the 
absurdities of popery, and exposing its impostures in a vein of humour 
and pleasantry. Fox the martyrologist, a weak and a credulous com- 
piler, perhaps goes too far in affirming, that Chaucer has undeniably 
proved the pope to be the antichrist of the apocalypse p. 

Of the reign of queen Mary we are accustomed to conceive every 
thing that is calamitous and disgusting ; but when we turn our eyes 
from its political evils to the objects which its literary history presents, 
a fair and flourishing scene appears. In this prospect, the mind feels 
a repose from contemplating the fates of those venerable prelates, who 
suffered the most excruciating death for the purity and inflexibility of 
their faith ; and whose unburied bodies, dissipated in ashes, and un- 
distinguished in the common mass, have acquired a more glorious 
monument, than if they had been interred in magnificent shrines, 
which might have been visited by pilgrims, loaded with superstitious 
gifts, and venerated with the pomp of mistaken devotion^ 


Nothing can be more incorrect than 
the first edition in 1513, 

“ See supr. vol. ii. p. 263. 

Undoubtedly Chaucer was originally 
buried in this place. Leland cites a Latin 
elegy, or Nesnia, of thirty-four lines, which 
he says was composed by Stephanus Suri- 
gonius of Milan, at the request of William 
Caxton the printer ; and which, Leland 
adds, was written on a white tablet by 
Surigonius, on a pillar near Chaucer’s 
grave in the south aisle at Westminster. 
Script. Brit. Galfrid. CuAtrcERtrs. See 
Caxton’s Epilogue to Chaucer’s Booke of 


Fame, in Caxton’s Chaucer. Wood says, 
that Briggam “ exercised his muse much 
in poetry, and took great delight in the 
works of Jeffrey Chaucer; for whose 
memory he had so great a respect, that 
he removed his bones into the south cross- 
ile or transept of S. Peter’s climrch,” &c. 
Ath. Oxon. i. 130. I do not apprehend 
there was any removal, in this case, from 
one part of the abbey to another. Chau- 
cer’s tomb has appropriated this aisle, or, 
transept, to the sepulture or to the ho- 
norary monuments of our poets, 

P Tom. ii. p.42. edit, 1684, 
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SECTION LVL 

Sackviiy$ Gorhoduc. Our first regular tragedy. Its fahle, conduct, 

characters, and style. Its defects, Dumh-show, Sackville not 
assisted by Norton, 

The first poem which presents itself at the commencement of the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, is the play of Gorbobuc, written by Thomas 
Sackville lord Buckhurst, the original contriver of the Mirrour for 
Magistrates®*. Thomas Norton, already mentioned as an associate 
with Sternhold and Hopkins in the metrical version of David’s Psalms, 
is said to have been his coadjutoi>^. 

It is no part of my plan, accurately to mark the progress of our 
drama, much less to examine the merit of particular plays. But as 
this piece is perhaps the first specimen in our language of an heroic 
tale, written in blank verse, divided into acts and scenes, and clothed 
in all the formalities of a regular tragedy, it seems justly to deserve 
a more minute and a distinct discussion in this general view of our 
poetry. 

It was first exhibited in the great Hall of the Inner Temple, by the 
students of that Society, as part of the entertainment of a grand Christ- 
mas*, and afterwards before queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, on the eight- 

^ It is scarcely worth observing, that earnest wish and desire, that “ the au- 
one Thomas Brice, at the accession of thour and endightynge were halfe so 
Elizabeth, printed in English metre a worthye as the matter, that it myght bee 
Register of the Martyrs and Confessors conveyed and delyvered to the Quenes 
under queen Mary, Lond. for R. Adams, Majesties owne handes.” — Park.] 

1559, 8vp. I know not how far Fox ^ See p. 149 of this volume. See Preface 
might profit by this work. I think he to Gorboduc, edit. 1571. Strype says, 
has not mentioned it. In the Stationers’ that Thomas Norton was a clergyman, a 
Registers, in 1567, were entered to Henry puritan, a man of parts and learning, well 
Binneman,SongesandSonnettsbyTliomas known to secretary Cecil and archbishop 
Brice. Registr. A. fol. 164 a. I have Parker, and that he was suspected, but 
never seen the book. In 1570, an elegy, without foundation, of writing an answer 
called “ An epitaph on Mr. Bryce preach- to Whitgift’s book against the puritans, 
er” occurs, licensed to John Aide. Ibid. published ih 1572. Life of Parker, p. 
fol. 205 b. Again, we have the Court of 364. Life of Whitgift, p.28. I forgot to 
Venus, I suppose a ballad, moralised, in mention before, that Norton has a copy 
1566, by Thomas Bryce, for Hugh Sin- of recommendatory verses prefixed to 
g!eton. Ibid. fol. 156 a. Turner’s Preservative, a tract against the 

[Brice, at the end of his Metrical Pelagians, dedicated to Hugh Latimer, 
Register,” has a poem of the ballad printed Lond. 1551. 12mo. In the Con- 
kind, which he calls “ The Wishes of the ferences in the Tower with Campion the 
Wise.” ^ Jesuit, in 1581, one Norton, but not om- 
it begins : — author, seems to have been employed as 

When shal this time of travail cease, a notary. See A true Reporte of the 

Which we with wo sustayne ? Djspu^tioii, Ajc. Lond. 1583. bi. lett. 

When shal the dales of rest and peace t(X Signat. A a. iij. ^ 

Returne to us againe ? a descnption of the magnificent 

celebration of that festival in Dugdale’a 
Before his Register he expresses an Origines Juridicales, p, 150 , — Pahk.] 
VOL. III. . U 
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centli day of January in 1561. It was never intended for tlie press; 
but being surreptitiously and very carelessly printed in 1565, an exact 
edition, witli the consent and under the inspection of the authors, ap- 
peared in 1571 , in black letter, thus entitled The Tragidie of 
Ferrex and Porrex, set forth without addition or alteration, but al- 
together as the same was showed on stage before the queenes Majestie 
about nine yeare past, viz. The xviij day of Januarie, 1561. By the 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple. Seen and allowed, &c. Imprinted at 
London by John Daye dwelling ouer Aldersgate.” It has no date, nor 
notation of pages, and contains only tliirty-one leaves in small octavo^. 
In the edition of 1565, it is called the Tragedie of Gorboduc. The 
wdiole title of #iat edition runs thus : — The Tragedie of Gorboduc, 
wdiereof three actes were wrytten by Thomas Nortone and the two laste 
by Thomas Sackvyle. Sett forthe as the same was shewed before the 
queenes most excellent maiestie in her highnes court of Whitehall, the 
18 Jan, 1561. By the gentlemen of thynner Temple in London. Sept. 
22, 1565.’' Printed by William Griffith at the sign of the falcon in 
Fleet-street, in quarto^. I have a most incorrect black lettered copy 
in duodecimo, without title, but with the printer s monogram in the last 
page, I suspect of 1569, which once belonged to Pope®, and from which 
the late Mr. Spence most faithfully printed a modern edition of the tra- 
gedy in the year 1736. I believe it was printed before that of 1571, 
for it retains all the errors of Griffith’s first or spurious edition of 1565. 
In the Preface prefixed to the edition of 1571, is the following passage : — 
“ Where [whereas] this tragedy was for furniture of part of the grand 
Christmasse in the Inner-temple, first written about nine years ago by 
the right honourable Thomas now lord Buckhurst, and by T. Norton; 
and afterwards showed before her maiestie, and neuer intended by the 
authors thereof to be published : Yet one W.G. getting a copie thereof 
at some young mans hand, that lacked a little money and much discre- 
tion, in the last great plague anno 1565> about fiue yeares past, while 
the said lord was out of England, and T. Norton far out of London, and 
neither of them both made priuy, put it forth exceedingly corrupted,” 


fv;' 


For the benefit of those who wish to 
gain a full and exact information about this 
ediiion, so as to distinguish it from all the 
rest, 1 will here exhibit the arrangement 
of the lines of the title-page. “ The Tra- 
gidie of Ferrex | and Porrex, | set forth 
without addition or alte- | ration but al- 
together as the same was shewed | on 
stage before the queenes maiestie, j about 
nine yeares past, vz,' the | xviij dale of 
Januarie, 1561. by the Gentlemen of the 

I Inner Temple. | Seen and allowed &c. 

1 Imprinted at London by [ John Baye, 
dwelling ouer Aldersgate.” With the Bod- 
leian copy of this edition, are bound up 
four pamphlets against the papists by Tho- 
mas Norton. 


^ On the books of the Stationers, “ The 
Tragedie of Gorboduc where iij actes were 
written by Thomas Norton and the laste 
by Thomas Sackvyle,” is entered in 1565- 
6, with William Griffiths. Registr. A. fol. 
132 b. 

In the year 1717, my father, then a 
fellow of Magdalene college at Oxford, 
gave this copy to Mr. Pope, as appears by 
a letter of Pope to R. Digby, dated Jun. 
2, 1717, See Pope's Letters, vol. ix. p. 
39. edit. 12mo. 1754. “ Mr. Warton 

forced me to take Gorboduc,” &c. Pope 
gave it to the late bishop Warburton, 
who gave it to me about ten years ago, 
1770. 
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<Src. W. G. is William Griffith, the printer in Fleet-street, above men- 
tioned. Mr. Garrick had another old quarto edition, printed by Aide, 
in 1590. 

These are the circumstances of the fable of this tragedy. Gorboduc, 
a king of Britain about six hundred years before Christ, made in liis 
life-time a division of his kingdom to his sons Ferrex and Porrex. The 
two young princes within five years quarreled for universal sovereignty. 
A civil war ensued, and Porrex slew his elder brother Ferrex. Their 
mother Viden, who loved Ferrex best, revenged his death by entering 
Porrex’s chamber in the night, and murthering him in his sleep. The 
people, exasperated at the cruelty and treachery of this murther, rose in 
rebellion, and killed both Viden and Gorboduc. The nobility then 
assembled, collected an army, and destroyed the rebels. An intestine 
war commenced between the chief lords; the succession of the crown 
became uncertain and Arbitrary, for want of the lineal royal issue ; and 
the country, destitute of a king, and wasted by domestic slaughter, was 
reduced to a state of the most miserable desolation. 

In the dramatic conduct of this tale, the unities of time and place are 
eminently and visibly violated ; a defect which Shakspeare so frequently 
commits, but which he covers by the magic of his poetry. The greater 
part of this long and eventful history is included in the representation. 
But in a story so fertile of bloodshed, no murther is committed on the 
stage. It is worthy of remark, that the death of Porrex in the bed- 
chamber is only related. Perhaps the players had not yet learned to 
die, nor was the poniard so essential an article as at present among the 
implements of the property-room. Nor is it improbable, that to kill a 
man on the stage was not now avoided as a spectacle shocking to hu- 
manity, but because it was difficult and inconvenient to be represented. 
The writer has followed the series of facts related in the chronicles 
without any material variation, or fictitious embarrassments, and with 
the addition only of a few necessary and obvious characters. 

There is a Chorus of Four Ancient and Sage Men of Britain, who 
regularly close every act, the last excepted, with an ode in long-lined 
stanzas, drawing back the attention of the audience to the substance of 
what has just passed, and illustrating it by recapitulatory moral reflec- 
tions, and poetical or historical allusions. Of these the best is that 
which terminates the fourth act, in which, prince Porrex is murthered 
by his mother Viden. These are the two first stanzas. 

When greedie lust in roy all seat to reigne, 

Platli reft all care of goddes, and eke of men, 

And Cruell Heart, Wrath, Treason, and Disdaine, 

Within th’ ambicious breast are lodged, then 
Behold howe Mischiefe wide herselfe displaies, 

And with the brothers hand the brother slaies I 
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When blood thus shed doth staine the heauens face, 

Crying to Joue for vengeaunce of the deede, 

The mightie god euen moueth from his place, 

With wrath to wreafe. Then sendes he forth with spede 
The dreadful Furies, daughters of the night, 

With serpents girt, carrying the whip of ire, 

With haire of stinging snakes, and shining bright, 

With flames and blood, and with a brande of fire^ 

These for reuenge of wretched murder done 
Do make the mother kill her onelie son ! 

Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite; 

Joue, by his iust and euerlasting doom, 

Justly hath euer so required it, &c/ 

In the imagery of these verses, we discern no faint traces of the hand 
which drew the terrible guardians of hell-gate, in the Induction to 
the Mirrour FOR Magistrates. 

The moral beauties and the spirit of the following ode, which closes 
the third act, will perhaps be more pleasing to many readers. 

The lust of kingdom ^ knowes no sacred faithe, 

No rule of reason, no regarde of right. 

No kindlie loue, no feare of heauens wrathe : 

But with contempt of goddes, and man's despight, 

Through blodie slaughter doth prepare the waies 
To fatall scepter, and accursed reigne : 

The sonne so lothes the fathers lingerynge daies, 

Ne dreads his hande in brothers blode to staine ! 

O wretched prince ! ne dost thou yet recorde 
The yet fressh murthers done within the lande, 

Of thie forefathers, when the cruell sworde 
Bereft Morgain his liefe with eosyn’s hande ? 

Thus fatall plagues pursue the giltie race, 

Whose murderous hand, imbrued with giltles bloode, 

Askes vengeaunce stilF^ before the heauens face, 

With endles mischiefes on the cursed broode. 

The wicked child thus^ bringes to wofull sier 
The mournefull plaintes, to waste his wery^ life : 

Thus do the cruell flames of civyll tier 
Destroye the parted reigne with hatefull strife; 

And hence doth spring the well, from which doth flo 
The dead black streames of mourning^, plaint, and wo.®' 

^ Act iv. sc. ult. ^ * very,’ a worse reading, in edit. 1571. 

® ‘ kingdoms,’ edit. 1565. ^ ‘mournings,’ edit 1565. 

‘still,’ omitt edit 1565. Act iii. sc. ult. 

^ ‘ this,’ edit 156.5, 
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Every act is introduced, as was the custom. in our old plays, with a 
piece of machinery called the Dumb Show, shadowing by an allego- 
rical exhibition the matter that was immediately to follow. In the con- 
struction of this spectacle and its personihcations, much poetry and 
imagination was often displayed. It is some apology for these prefigu- 
rations, that they were commonly too mysterious and obscure, to fore- 
stal the future events with any degree of clearness and precision. Not 
that this mute mimicry was alvrays typical of the ensuing incidents. It 
sometimes served for a compendious introduction of such circumstances 
as could not commodiously be comprehended within the bounds of the 
representation. It sometimes supplied deficiencies, and covered the want 
of business. Our ancestors were easily satisfied with this artificial sup- 
plement of one of the most important unities, which abundantly filled 
up the interval that was necessary to pass, while a hero was expected 
from the Holy Land, or a princess was imported, married, and brought 
to bed. In the mean time, the greater part of the audience were pro- 
bably more pleased with the emblematical pageantry than the poetical 
dialogue, although both were alike unintelligible, 

I will give a specimen in the Domme Shewe preceding the fourth 
act. First, the musick of howeboies began to plaie. Duriuge -vrhiche, 
there came forth from vnder the stag^ as thoughe out of hell, three 
Furies, Alecto, Megera, and Ctesiphone”, clad in blacke garments 
sprinkled with bloud and dames, their bodies girt with snakes, their beds 
spread with serpents instead of heare, the one bearing in her hande a 
snake, the other a whip, and the thirde a burning firebrande : eche 
driuynge before them a kynge and a queene, which moued by Furies 
vnnaturally had slaine their owne children. The names of the kinges 
and queenes were these, Tantalus, Medea, Atiiamas, Ino, CAxMr 
BisES, AlthexI. After that the Furies, and these, had passed aboute 
the stage thrise, they departed, and then the musicke ceased. Hereby 
was signified the vnnaturall murders to foliowe, that is to saie, Porrex 
slaine by his owne mother ; and of king Gorboduc and queene Viclen 
killed by their owne subjectes.” Here, by the way, the visionary pro- 
cession of kings and queens long since dead, evidently resembles our 
author Sackviile’s original model of the Mirkour for Magistrates; 
and, for the same reason, reminds us of a similar train of royal spectres 
in the tent-scene of Shakspeare’s King Richard the Third. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my surprise, that this ostensible 
comment of the Dumb Show should not regularly appear in the trage- 
dies of Shakspeare. There are even proofs that he treated it with con- 
tempt and ridicule. Although some critics are of opinion, that because 
it is never described in form at the close or commencement of his acts, 
it was therefore never introduced. Shakspeare’s aim was to collect an 
audience, and for this purpose all the common expedients were neces- 

“ Tisiphone. 
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sary. No dramatic writer of his age has more battles or ghosts. His 
representations abound with the usual appendages of mechanical terror, 
and he adopts all the superstitions of the theatre. This problem can 
only be resolved into the activity or the superiority of a mind, which 
either would not be entangled by the formality, or which saw through 
the futility, of this unnatural and extrinsic ornament. It was not by 
declamation or by pantomime that Shakspeare was to fix his eternal 
dominion over the hearts of mankind. 

To return to Sackville. That this tragedy was never a favorite 
among our ancestors, and has long fallen into general oblivion, is to 
be attributed to the nakedness and uninteresting nature of the plot, 
the tedious length of the speeches, the want of a discrimination of cha- 
racter, and almost a total absence of pathetic or critical situations. It 
is true that a mother kills her own son. But this act of barbarous and 
unnatural impiety, to say nothing of its almost unexampled atrocity in 
the tender sex, proceeds only from a brutal principle of sudden and 
impetuous revenge. It is not the consequence of any deep machina- 
tion, nor is it founded in a proper preparation of previous circum- 
stances. She is never before introduced to our notice as a wicked oi* 
designing character. She murthers her son Porrex, because in the 
commotions of a civil dissension, in self-defence, after repeated provo- 
cations, and the strongest proofs of the basest ingratitude and treachery, 
he had slain his rival brother, not without the deepest compunction and 
remorse for what he had done. A mother murthering a son is a fact 
which must be received with horror ; but it required to be complicated 
with other motives, and prompted by a co-operation of other causes, to 
rouse our attention, and work upon our passions. I do not mean that 
any other motive couldyhave been found, to palliate a murther of such 
a nature. Yet it was possible to heighten and to divide the distress, by 
rendering this bloody mother, under the notions of human frailty, an 
object of our compassion as well as of our abhorrence. But perhaps 
these artifices were not yet known or wanted. The general story of 
the play is great in its political consequences; and the leading inci- 
dents are important, but not sufficiently intricate to awaken our curi- 
osity, and hold us in suspense. Nothing is perplexed and nothing un- 
ravelled. The opposition of interests is such as does not affect our 
nicer feelings. In the plot of a play, our pleasure arises in proportion 
as our expectation is excited. 

Yet it must be granted, that the language of Gorbobuc'^^ has great 


[*' Kymer termed Gorboduc ** a fable 
better turn’d for tragedy than any on this 
side the Alps, in the time of lord Buck- 
hurst, and might have been a better direc- 
tion to Shaksjjeare and Ben Jonson, than 
any guide they have had the luck to fol- 
low.” Xihort View of Tragedy, p. Sd. Mr. 


Pope also observed, that ** the writers of 
the succeeding age might have improved 
by copying from this drama, a propriety 
in the sentiments and dignity in the sen- 
tences, and an unaifected perspicuity of 
style, which are essential to tragedy.” 
Yet Dry den and Oldham both spoke con- 
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purity and perspicuity; and that it is entirely free from that tumid 
phraseology, which does not seem to have taken place till play -writing 
had become a trade, and our poets found it their interest to captivate 
the multitude by the false sublime, and by those exaggerated imageries 
and pedantic metaphors, which are the chief blemishes of the scenes of 
Shakspeare, and which are at this day mistaken for his capital beauties 
by too many readers. Here also we perceive another and a strong 
reason why this play was never popular^. 

Sir Philip Sydney, in his admirable Defence gf Poesie, remarks, 
that this tragedy is full of notable moralitie. But tragedies are not to 
instruct us by the intermixture of moral sentences, but by the force of 
example, and the effect of the story. In the first act, the three coun- 
sellors are introduced debating about the division of the kingdom in 
long and elaborate speeches, which are replete with political advice 
and maxims of civil prudence. But this stately sort of declamation, 
whatever eloquence it may display, and whatever policy it may teach, 
is undramatic, unanimated, and unaffecting. Sentiment and argument 
will never supply the place of action upon the stage ; not to mention, 
that these grave harangues have some tincture of the formal modes of 
address, and the ceremonious oratory, which were then in fashion. But 
we must allow, that in the strain of dialogue in which they are profess- 
edly written, they have uncommon merit, even without drawing an 
apology in their favour from their antiquity; and that they contain 
much dignity, strength of reflection, and good sense, couched in clear 
expression and polished numbers. I shall first produce a specimen 
from the speech of Arostus, who is styled a Counsellor to the King, 
and who is made to defend a specious yet perhaps the least rational 
side of the question. 

And in your lyfe, while you shall so beholde 
Their rule, their vertues, and their noble deedes, 

Such as their kinde behighteth to vs all; 

Great be the profites that shall growe thereof: 

Your age in quiet shall the longer last, 

Your lastinge age shall be their longer stale : 

For cares of kynges, that rule, as you haue rulde, 

this reason enough for Shakspeare, whose 
only endeavours were poptilo tit placerent 
quas fecisset fabulas, to take another 
course 2 Had Shakspeare ever stretched 
his views to fame and posterity, he would 
at least have printed some of his plays. 
But it is not easy to conceive how a man 
can write for a future generation. It is 
not in his power to know what they wnll 
likej though he may be able to please 
his contemporaries, by giving them what 
they have been accustomed to appr(>ve.— 
AsHBY.i■ 


temptuously of this piece, and apparently 
without having perused it ; since they sup- 
posed Gorboduc to have been a female, 
and the former calls it the tragedy of 
“ Gueen Gorboduc.” See Scott’s Edit, of 
his Works, ii. 118; and Biog. Dram. ii. 
238.— Park.] 

* [If Shakspeare could not of himself 
find out what was natural and right in 
language and sentiment, Gorboduc might 
have taught him. But Mr. Warton sup- 
poses that what we now reckon a beauty 
and merit, was a strong reason why Gor- 
boduc never became popular. Was not 



« *pai*tie/ edit. 1565. 

** * fathers,’ edit. 1565, 
^ Mtis,’ edit. 1565. 

^ ‘and/ edit. 1565. 
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For publique wealth, and not for private ioye, 

Do waste mannes lyfe, and hasten crooked age, 

With furrowed face, and -with enfeebled lymmes, 

To drawe on creepynge Death a swifter pace. 

They two, yet yonge, shall beare the parted® regne 
With greater ease, than one, now olde, alone, 

Can welde the whole : for whom, muche harder is 
With lessened strength the double 'weight to beare* 

Your age, your counsell, and the gf aue regarde 
Of father?, yea of suche a fathers name, 

Nowe at beginning of their sondred reigne. 

When is^ the hazarde of their whole successe, 

Shall bridle so the force of youthfull heates, 

And so restraine the rage of insolence 
Whiche most assailes the ydng and noble minds, 

And so shall guide and traine in tempred stale 
Their yet greene bending wittes with reuerent awe, 

As** now inured with vertues at the first. 

Custom, O king, shall bringe delightfulnes ; 

By vse of vertue, vice shall grow^e in hate. 

But if you so dispose it, that the daye 

Which endes your life, shal first begin their reigne. 

Great is the perill. What will be the ende, 

When suche beginning of suche liberties 
Voide of suche stayes® as in your life do lye^ 

Shall leaue them free to random^ of their will, 

An open prey to traiterous flattery, 

The greatest pestilence of noble youthe : 

Which perill shal be past, if in your life. 

Their tempred youth, with aged fathers awe. 

Be brought in vre of skilfull staiedness, &c." 

From an obsequious complaisance to the king, who is present, the 
topic is not agitated with that opposition of opinion and variety of ar- 
guments which it naturally suggests, and which would have enlivened 
the disputation and displayed diversity of character. But Eubulus, the 
king's secretary, declares his sentiments with, some freedom, and seems 
to be the most animated of all our three political orators. 

To parte your realme vnto my lords your sonnes, 

I think not good, for you, ne yet for them, 

But worst of all f6r this our native land : 

Within one lande one single rule is best. 


* ‘states/ edit. X565. 

^ ‘to free randon/ edit. 1565. 
“ Act i. sc. 2. 

^ ‘for with/ edit. 1565. 


''l 
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Diuided reignes do make diuided hartes, 

But peace preserues the countrey and the prince, 

Suche is in man the gredie minde to reigne, 

So great is his desire to climbe aloft 
In worldly stage the stateliest partes to beare, 

That faith, and iustice, and all kindly^ lone, 

Do yelde vnto desire of soueraigntie. 

Where egall state doth raise an egall hope. 

To winne the thing that either wold attaine. 

Your grace remembreth, ho we in passed yeres 
The mightie Brute, first prince of all this lande, 

Possessed the same, and ruled it well in one : 

He thinking that the compasse did suffice, 

For his three sonnes three kingdoms eke to make, 

Cut it in three, as you would nowe in twaine : 

But how much Brittishr blod hath since ^ been spilt, 

What princes slaine before their timely hour% 

To ioyne againe the sondred vnitie? 

What wast of townes and people in the lande ? 

What treasons heaped on murders and on spoiles? 

Whose iust reuenge euen yetis scarcely ceased, 

Ruthfull remembraunce is yet raw^ in minde, &c.^ 

The illustration from Brutus is here both apposite and poetical. 

Spence, with a reference to the situation of the author lord Buck- 
hurst in the court of queen Elizabeth, has observed in his preface to 
the modern edition of this tragedy, that ’tis no wonder, if the lan- 
guage of kings and statesmen should be less happily imitated by a poet 
than a privy counsellor*.” This is an insinuation that Shakspeare, who 
has left many historical tragedies, was less able to conduct some parts 
of a royal story than the statesman lord Buckhurst. But I wall venture 
to pronounce, that whatever merit there is in this play, and particularly 
in the speeches we have just been examining, it is more owing to the 
poet than the privy counsellor. If a first minister w^as to write a tra- 
gedy, I believe the piece will be the better, the less it has of the first 

Caroline was fond of talking to learned 
men. One day she was earnest with bishop 
Gibson to tell her, which he liked best, 
tragedy or comedy. The bishop parried 
the question by alleging he had not read 
or seen any thing of that kind a long while. 
The queen still persisting in her inquiry, 
he said, “ Though I cannot answer your 
majesty’s question, yet your majesty can 
infonn me in one particular that nobody 
else caiiv^ She expressed great readiness 
to do so, and he added, “ Fray, do kings 
and queens, when alone, talk such fine 

language as on the stage - This was 
' enough,-— FARK.]- ^ / 


* natural. 

y ^ brutish,’ edit. 1565. 

® ‘ sithence/ edit. 1565, 

”■ ^lonour,’ edit. 1565. 

^ ‘had,’ edit. 1565. ® Act i. sc. 2. 

* [If Norton wrote the first three acts 
of Gorboduc, as the title-page of 156 j sets 
forth, and the later edition does not con- 
tradict (supra, p. 290.), then the excel- 
lence of the speech above cited from act i. 
cannot have arisen from its being penned 
by a privy-counsellor. Could Richelieu 
write so good a tragedy as Corneille or 
Racine? asks Mr. Ashby, while he relates 
the following anecdote in reply, (iueen 
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minister. When a statesman tnras poet, I should not wish him to fetch 
his ideas or his language from the cabinet. I know not why a king 
should be better qualified than a private man to make kings talk in 
blank verse. 

The chaste elegance of the following description of a region abound- 
ing in every convenience, will gratify the lover of classical purity. 

Yea, and that half, which in^ abounding store 
Of things that serue to make a w'elthie realme. 

In statelie cities, and in frutefull soyle*, 

In temperate breathing of the milder heauen. 

In thinges of nedeful vse, whiche friendlie sea 
Transportes by traffike from the forreine partes®, 

In flowing wealth, in honour and in force, <S2:c.^ 

The close of Marcella’s narration of the inurther of Porrex by the 
queen, which many poets of a more enlightened age would have ex- 
hibited to the spectators, is perhaps the most moving and pathetic 
speech in the playf. The reader will observe, that our author, yet to 
a good purpose, has transferred the ceremonies of the tournament to 
the court of an old British king. 

O queene of adamante ! O marble breaste ; 

If not the fauour of his comelie face, 

If not his princelie chere and countenaunce. 

His valiant active armes, his manlie breaste, 

If not his faier and semelie personage, 

His noble lymmes in suche proporcion ^ caste, 

As would have wrapped^ a sillie womans thought, 

If this mought not haue moued thy^ bloodie harte, 

And that most cruell hande, the wretched weapon 
Euen to let fall, and kisse ^ him in the face, 

With teares for ruthe to reaue suche one by death : 

Should nature yet consent to slaye her sonne ? 

O mother thou, to murder thus thie childe! 

Euen Joue, with Justice, must with lightening flames 
From heauen send downe some strange reuenge on thee. 


‘within,’ edit. 1565. 

* [Though the country is represented as 
fruitful, yet huporU only are mentioned. 
This was precisely the case of England 
then. See Compendious Examination by 
W. S. — Ashby.] 

® ‘portes,’ edit. 1565. 
f Act ii. sc. 1 . 

t [This speech had before been com- 
mended as very much in the manner of 
the ancients by Mr. Hawkins, who adds ; 
“ There are few narrations of Euripides, 
not excepting even that in the Alcestis, 


which are superior to it in tenderness and 
simplicity.” Preface to the Orig. of the 
Eng. Drama, p. x. — P auk.] 

^ In the edition of 1565, this word is 
prejmracion. I mention this, as a speci- 
men of the great incorrectness of that edi- 
tion. 

wrapped, rapt, i. e. ravished- I 
once conjectured warped. We have 
wrapped in wo.” Act iv. sc. 2. 

^ ‘ the,’ edit. 1565. 

^ ridste/ edit. 1565. 
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All ! noble prince, how oft have I beheld 
Thee mounted on thy fierce and tranmpling stede, 

Shyning in armour bright before thy tyite, 

And with thy mistresse’ sleaue tied on thy helme, 

And charge thy staffe, to please thy ladies eie, 

That bowed the head peece of thy frendly foe ? 

Howe oft in armes on horse to bende the mace?^ 

How oft in arms on foote to breake the sworde? 

Which neuer now these eyes may see againe!“ 

Marcella, the only lady in the play except the queen, is one of the 
maids of honour ; and a modern writer of tragedy would have made 
her in love with the young prince who is murthered. 

The queen laments the loss of her eldest and favorite son, whose de- 
feat and death had just been announced, in the following soliloquy. 
The ideas are too general, although happily expressed: but there is 
some imagination in her wishing the old massy palace had long ago 
fallen, and crushed her to death. 

Why should I lyiie, and lynger forth my time 
In longer liefe, to double my distresse? 

O me most wofull wight, whome no mishap 
Long ere this daie could haue bereued hence ! 

Mought not these handes, by fortune or by fate, 

Haue perst this brest, and life with iron reft? 

• Or in this pallaice here, where I so longe 
Haue spent my dales, could not that happie lioure 
Ones, ones, haue hapt, in which these hugie frames 
With death by fall might haue oppressed me? 

Or should not this most hard and cruell soile, 

So oft where I haue prest my wretched steps, 

Somtyme had ruthe of myne accursed liefe, 

To rend in twaine, and swallowe me therin ? 

So had my bones possessed nowe in peace 
Their happie graue within the closed grounde, 

And greadie w^ormes had gnawen this pyned hart 
Without my feelynge paine I So should not nowe 
This lyvynge brest remayne the ruthefull tombe 
Wherein my hart, yelden to dethe, is graued, 

There is some animation in these imprecations of prince Ferrex upon 
his own head, when he protests that he never conceived any malicious 
design, or intended any injury, against his brother Porrex A 

The wrekefull gods poure on my cursed head 
Etemaii plagues, and neuer dyinge v/oes I 

" Activ; sc, 1. 

*\ct ii. sc. 1. 


the shaft of the lance. 
Act iv. sc. 2. 





** Pluto. to Denham. Registr. Station. B. fol. 185 a. 

^ ‘Tantalus/ edit. 1565. Also, in the same year, The jncture of 

^ The vulture of Prometheus. two pernicious varieties called Prig Pick- 

® Actiii. sc. 1. thaiilc and Clem Clawhacke described by a 

* nature. peevishe painter P Ibid, fol, 184 a. All 

“ Act iv. sc. 2. ** under the hands of Mr. Thomas Nor- 

See Signat, D. V, edit. 1571. ton.” Et alibi passim. “The Stage of 

* For instance, ^^Se^)en steppes to popishe Toy es, written by T. N.” perhaps 
heaven^ also The seven psalmes reduced the same is licensed to Binneman, Feb. 22, 
into meter by W. Hunnyst The honny 1580. Ibid. fol. 178 a. 

suedes f &c. by Hunnys. Nov. 8, 1581, 


The hellish prince^ adiudge my dampned ghoste 
To Tantales^i thirste, or proude Ixions wlieele, 

Or cruel griped to gnaw my growing harte ; 

To durynge tormentes and vnquenched flames ; 

If euer I conceiued so foule a thought, 

To wishe his ende of life, or yet of reigne. 

It must be remembered, that the ancient Britons were supposed to 
be immediately descended from the Trojan Brutus, and that con- 
sequently they were acquainted with the pagan history and mythology. 
Gorboduc has a long allusion to the miseries of the siege of Troy 
In this strain of correct versification and language, Porrex explains 
to his father Gorboduc the treachery of his brother Ferrex. 

When thus I sawe the knot of loue unknitte ; 

All honest league, and faithfull promise broke, 

The lawe of kind^ and trothe thus rent in twain e, 

His hart on mischiefe set, and in his brest 
Blacke treason hid : then, then did I dispaier 
That euer tyme coulde Wynne him frende to me ; 

Then sawe I howe he smyled with slaying knife 
Wrapped vnder cloke, then sawe I depe deceite 
Lurke in his face, and death prepared for mee, ^c.'^ 


As the notions of subordination, of the royal authority, and the di- 
vine institution of kings, predominated in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
it is extraordinary, that eight lines, inculcating in plain terms the doc- 
trine of passive and unresisting obedience to the prince, which appear- 
ed in the fifth act of the first edition of this tragedy, should have been 
expunged in the edition of 1571, published under the immediate in- 
spection of the authors'’^. It is well known, that the Calvinists carried 
their ideas of reformation and refinement into government as well as 
religion ; and it seems probable, that these eight verses were suppress- 
ed by Thomas Norton, Sackville's supposed assistant in the play, who 
was not only an active and I believe a sensible puritan, but a licenser 
of the publication of books under the commission of the bishop of 
London*. 

As to Norton’s assistance in this play, it is said on better authority 
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tlian that of Antony Wood, who supposes Gorboduc to have been in 
old English rhyme, that the three first acts were written by Thomas 
Norton, and the two last by Sackville^, But the force of internal evi- 
dence often prevails over the authority of assertion, a testimony which 
is diminished by time, and may be rendered suspicious from a variety 
of other circumstances. Throughout the whole piece, thei'e is an in- 
variable uniformity of diction and versification, Sackville has two 
poems of considerable length in the Mirrour for Magistrates, 
which fortunately furnish us with the means of comparison : and every 
scene of Gorboduc is visibly marked with his characteristical man- 
ner-j', which consists in a perspicuity of style, and a command of num- 
bers, superior to the tone of his tiniest. Thomas Norton’s poetry is of 
a very diiferent and a subordinate cast : and if we may judge from his 
share in our metrical psalmody, he seems to have been much more pro- 
perly qualified to shine in the miserable mediocrity of Sternhold’s 

* [Could we suppose, that Norton wrote J'lattery prevailes, and sage rede ^ hath 
the first three acts of Gorboduc, it would no place. 

infinitely diminish Sackville’s merit, be- These are the plages, when murder is the 
cause the design and example must be meane 

given to the former. Norton might write To make new heires unto the royall 
dully, as we find most poets do, on sacred crowne. 

subjects; and with inore spirit when left Thus wreke the gods, when that the 
to his own invention. Shakspeare him- mother’s wrath 

self wrote but dully, in his historic poem Nought but the bloud of her owne childe 
of Tavquin and Lucrece. Yet it is diffi- may swage. 

cult to conceive how Sackville and Nor- . These mischiefes spring when rebells will 
ton, whose general poetic talents were so arise, 

widely difierent, could write distinct parts To worke revenge, and judge their prin- 
of a play, the whole of which should ap- ces fact. 

pear of uniform merit ; like the famous This, this ensues, when noble men do 
statue made by two sculptors in different faile 

countries, which so greatly excited the In loyall trouth, and subjectes will be 
wonder of Pliny.— A shby.] kinges. 

t [The reflections of Eubuliis at the And this doth growe, when loe unto the 

close of the drama on the miseries of prince, 

civil war, are so patriotically interesting, Whom death or sodeine happe of life 
that I am impelled to take the occasion beraves, 

of placing an extract from them in the No certaine heire remaines ; such cer- 
margin. taine heire 

And thou, 0 Brittaine! whilome in re- 

nowne heire, 

Whilome in wealth and fame, shalt thus ®"‘ 

betorne, . . “ '’®’. , 

Dismembred thus, and thus be rent in w “ subjectes 

twaine, * 

Thus wasted and defaced, spoyled and ^ The same may be said of Sackville’s 
destroyed, Sonnet prefixed to Thomas Hoby’s 

These be the fruites your civil warres English version of Castiglio’s II Cor- 
will bring. tegiano, first printed in 1556. The third 

Hereto it comes, when kinges will not part, on the behaviour of CourUladies^ 
consent „ appears to have been translated in 1551, 

To grave advise, but follow wilfull will. at the request of the marchioness of 
This is the end, when in fonde princes Northampton. 

■■ .hartes' 


^ advice. 
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stanza, and to write spiritual rhymes for the solace of his illuminated 
brethren, than to reach the bold and impassioned elevations «of tra- 
gedy. 


SECTION LVIL 

Classical drama revived and studied. The Pkm^iissce of Eicripides 
translated by Gascoigne, Seneca’s Tragedies translated. Account 
of the translators^ and of their respective versions. Queen Elizabeth 
translates a part of the Hercules Oetcem, 

This appearance of a regular tragedy, with the division of acts and 
scenes, and the accompaniment of the ancient chorus, represented both 
at the Middle Temple and at Whitehall, and written by the most accom- 
plished nobleman of the court of queen Elizabeth, seems to have direct- 
ed the attention of our more learned poets to the study of the old clas- 
sical drama, and in a short time to have produced vernacular versions 
of the JocASTA of Euripides, as it is called, and of the ten Tragedies 
of Seneca. I do not find that it was speedily followed by any original 
compositions on the same legitimate model. 

The JocASTA of Euripides was translated by George Gascoigne and 
Francis Kinwelmersh, both students of Gray's-inn, and acted in the re- 
fectory of that society, in the year 1566. Gascoigne translated the 
second, thirds and fifth acts, and Kinwelmersh the first and fourth. 
It was printed in Gascoigne’s poems, of which more will be said here- 
after, in 1577, under the following title, “ Jocasta, a Tragedie wTit- 
ten in Greeke by Euripides. Translated and digested into Acte, by 
George Gascoigne and Francis Kinw^elmershe of Graies inn, and there 
by them presented, An. 1566.” The Epilogue was written in quatraines 
by Christopher Yelverfcon, then one of their brother students. So 
strongly were our audiences still attached to spectacle, that the authors 
did not venture to present their play, without introducing a Dumb 
Shew at the beginning of every act. For this, however, they had the 
example and authority of Gorboduc. Some of the earliest specimens 
of Inigo Jones’s Grecian architecture are marred by Gothic orna- 
ments. 

It must, however, be observed, that this is by no means a just or 
exact translation of the Jocasta, that is the Phceniss.e, of Euripides. 
It is partly a paraphrase, and partly an abridgement, of the Greek 
tragedy. There are many omissions, retrenchments, and transposi- 
tions. The chorus, the characters, and the substance of the story, 

[This third act has no denotation of its translator, in edit. 1575.— Park.] 
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are entirely retained, and the tenor of the dialogue is often preserved 
through whole scenes. Some of the beautiful odes of the Greek chorus 
are neglected, and others substituted in their places, newly written by 
the translators. In the favorite address to Mars“, Gascoigne has totally 
deserted the rich imagery of Euripides, yet has found means to form 
an original ode, which is by no means destitute of pathos or imagina- 
tion. 

O fierce and furious Mars! whose harmefull hart 
Ileioiceth most to shed the giltlesse blood ; 

Whose headie will doth all the world subvart, 

And doth enuie the pleasant merry mood 
Of our estate, that erst in quiet stood : 

Why dost thou thus our harmlesse towne annoy, 

Whych mighty Bacchus gouerned in ioy? 

Father of warre and death, that doost remoue, 

With wrathfull wrecke, from wofull mothers brest 
The trusty pledges of their tender loue! 

So graunt the goddes, that for our finall rest 
Dame Venus^ pleasant lookes may please thee best : 

Whereby, when thou shaft all amazed stand, 

The sword may fall out of thy trembling hand^; 

And thou mayst proue some other way ful wel 
The bloody prowess of thy mighty speare, 

Wherewith thou raisest from the depth of hel 
The wrathful sprites of all the Furies there; 

Who, when they wake, do wander euery where, 

And neuer rest to range about the costes, 

T’ enrich that pit with spoyle of damned ghostes. 

And when thou hast our fields forsaken thus. 

Let cruel Discord beare thee company, 

Engirt with snakes and serpents veriemous ; 

Euen She, that can with red vermilion die 
The gladsome greene that florisht pleasantly; 

And make the greedy ground a drinking cvp. 

To sup the blood of murdered bodies vp. 

Yet thou returne, O loie, and pleasant Peace ! 

From whence thou didst against our wilies depart : 

Ne let thy worthie mind from trauel cease, 

To chase disdayne out of the poysned heart, 

That raysed warre to all our paynes and smart, 

® See Phceniss. p. 140. edit. Barnes. ^ So Tibullus, where he cautions Mars 

Q 'n-oXvfioxOos Api]s, mistress, lib. iv. ii. ;j. 

Tf, TToO aipari . At tu, vioiente, caveto, 

Kat Bai/arip narexv, Ne tibi miranti turpiter anna cadant. 
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Euen from the breast of Oedipus his sonne 
Whose swelling pride hath all this iarre begon, 

I am of opinion, that our translators thought the many mythological 
and historical allusions in the Greek chorus too remote and unintelli- 
gible, perhaps too cumbersome, to be exhibited in English. In the ode 
to Concord, which finishes the fourth act, translated by Kinwelmershe, 
there is great elegance of expression and versification. It is not in 
Euripides. 

O blissefull Concord, bred in sacred brest 
Of hym that rules the restlesse-rolling skie, 

That to the earth, for mans assured rest, 

From height of heauens vouchsafest downe to flie ! 

In thee alone the mightie power doth lie, 

With sweet accorde to keepe the frowning starres, 

And euerie planet els, from hurtful warres. 

In thee, in thee, such noble vertue bydes, 

As may commaund the mightiest gods to bend ; 

From thee alone such sugred frendship slydes 
As mortall wights can scarcely comprehend. 

To greatest strife thou setst deiiteful end. 

O holy Peace, by thee are only found 
The passing ioyes that euerie where abound I 

Thou only, thou, through thy celestiall might, 

Didst first of all the heauenly pole devide 
From th’ old confused heap, that Chaos hight : 

Thou madste the sunne, the moone, the starres, to glyde 
With ordred course, about this world so wyde : 

Thou hast ordaynde Dan Tytans shining light 
By dawne of day to change the darksome night. 

When tract of time returnes the lusty ver^. 

By thee alone the buds and blossoms spring, 

The fields with flours be garnisht euery where ; 

The blooming trees aboundant fruite doe bring, 

The chereful byrdes melodiously doe sing: 

Thou doest appoynt the crop of summers seede, 

For mans releefe, to serue the winters neede. 

Thou dost inspire the hearts of princely peers, 

By prouidence proceeding from aboue, 

In flowring youth to choose their proper feeres ^ ; 

With whom they Hue in league of lasting loue, 

Till fearfull death doth flitting life remoue : 

And looke ho we fast to death man payes his due ! 

So fast agayne doest thou his stock renue. 

® Act iL sc. lilt, ^ spriug;, * iiiates. 
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By thee, the basest thing adiianced is ; 

Thou euery where dost grafFe such golden peace, 

As filleth man with more than earthly blisse : 

The earth by thee doth yeelde her sweete increase, 

At beck of thee al bloody discords cease. 

And mightiest realmes in quyet do remayne, 

Whereas thy hand doth hold the royall rayne. 

But if thou fayle, then all things gone to wrack : 

The mother then doth dread her natural childe ; 

Then euery towne is subieet to the sack, 

Then spotles maydes, then virgins be defilde ; 

Then rigour rules, then reason is exilde ; 

And this, thou woful Thebes I to ovr greate payne, 

With present spoyle art likely to sustayne. 

Methink I heare the waylful-weeping cryes 
Of wretched dames in euery coast resound ! 

Methinks I see, howe vp to heauenly skies. 

From battred walles the thundring-claps rebound : 

Methink I heare howe al things go to ground : 

Methink I see how souldiers wounded lie 
With gasping breath, and yet they cannot die, &c.^ 

The constant practice of ending every act with a long ode sung by 
the chorus, seems to have been adopted from Gorboduc^. 

But I will give a specimen of this performance as a translation, from 
that affecting scene, in which Oedipus, blind and exiled from the city, 
is led on by his daughter Antigone, the rival in filial fidelity of Lear’s 
Cordelia, to touch the dead and murthered bodies of his queen Jocasta, 
and his sons Eteocles and Polynices. It appears to be the chief fault 
of the translators, that they have weakened the force of the original, 
which consists in a pathetic brevity, by needless dilatations, and the af- 
fectations of circumlocution. The whole dialogue in the original is 
carried on in single lines. Such, however, is the pregnant simplicity of 
the Greek language, that it would have been impossible to have ren- 
dered line for line in English*. 

^ Act iv. sc. ult. 

® It inay be proper to observe here, that 
the tragedy of Tancred and Gismund, 
acted also before the queen at the Inner 
Temple, in 1568, has the chorus. The 
title of this play, not printed till 1592, 
shows the quick gradations of taste. It is 
said to be ^^ Newlie revived and polished 
according to the decorum of these daies, 
by R. W. Lond. printed by T. Scarlet, &c. 

1592.” 4to. R, W. is Robert Wilraot, 
mentioned with applause as a poet in 
Webbe’s Discourse, Signat. C 4. The play 
was the joint-production of five students 
of the society. Each seems to have taken 


an act. At the end of the fourth is Com- 
posuit CJir* Hattorif or sir Christopher 
Hatton, undoubtedly the same that was 
afterwai’ds exalted by the queen to the 
office of lord keeper for his agility in 
dancing. 

* [The Reviewers pronounced Mr. Pot- 
teris attempt to preserve this single-line 
dialogue, “ snip-snap,” and insist upon it, 
that however agreeable it might appear 
on the Athenian stage, it cannot be borne 
with us. Yet Mr. Hayley not quite un- 
successfully has tried it, in some of his 
rhyming dramas.— Park.] 
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^ I will not marvy. 




CT. LVn.] PHCENISSiE OF EURIPIBES TRANSLATED. 
Oedipus. 

O wife, O mother! O, both woful names! 

O woful mother, and O woful wife ! 

O would to God, alas! O would to God ! 

Thou nere had been mj mother, nor my wife ! 

But where now lie the paled bodies two 
Of mine vnluckie sonnes ? O where be they ? 

Antigone. 

Lo, here they lie, one by another dead ! 

Oedipus. 

Stretch out this hand, deare daughter, stretch this hand 
Vpon their faces. 

Antigone. 

Lo father, ioe, now you do touch them both. 

Oedipus. 

O bodies deare ! O bodies deerely bought 
Vnto your father ! Bought with hard mishap ! 

Antigone. 

O lonely name of my dear Polynice ! 

Why cannot I of cruel Creon crave, 

Ne with my death now purchase thee, a graue ? 

Oedipus. 

Now comes Apollo’s oracle to passe. 

That I in Athens towne should end my dayes. 

And since thou doest, O daughter mine, desire 
In this exile to be my wofull mate, 

Lend me thy hand, and let vs goe together. 

Antigone. 

Loe here all prest^, my deare beloued father ! 

A feeble guyde, and eke a simple scoute, 

To passe the perils in^ a doubtful way k 

Oedipus. 

Vnto the wretched be a wretche guyde. 

, Antigone. 

In this alonly equall to my father. 

//'■'.'■'.Oedipus. 

And where shall I set foorth my trembling feete? 

'ready. ^ Read, o/". ^ road, path. 
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0 reach me yet some surer stafFe,*^ to stay 

My staggering pace amyd these wayes vnknowen. 

Antigone. , 

Here, father, here, and here, set foorth your feete. 

Oedipus. 

Nowe can I blame none other for my harmes 

But secret spite of fore-decreed fate. 

Thou art the cause, that crooked, old, and blind, 

1 am exilde farre from my countrey soyle, drc-^ 

That it may be seen in some measure, how far these two poets, who 
deserve much praise for even an attempt to introduce the Grecian drama 
to the notice of our ancestors, have succeeded in translating this scene 
of the tenderest expostulation, I will place it before the reader in a plain 
literal version. 

“ Oej>, My daughter, I praise your hlial piety. But yet — Ant. 
But if I w^as to marry Creon's son, and you, my father, be left alone in 
banishment ? Oed. Stay at home, and be happy. I will bear my own 
misfortunes patiently. Ant. But who will attend you, thus blind and 
helpless, my father ? Oed. I shall fall down and be found lying in 
some held on the ground, as it may chance to happen Ant. Where 
is now that Oedipus, and his famous riddle of the Sphinx ? Oed. He 
is lost! one day made me happy, and one day destroyed me ! Ant. 
Ought I not, therefore, to share your miseries ? Oed. It will be but 
a base banishment of a princess with her blind father ! Ant- To one 
that is haughty: not to one that is humble, and loves her father. Oed. 
Lead me on then, and let me touch the dead body of your mother. 
Ant. Lo, now your hand is upon her®. Oed. O my mother! O my 
most wretched wife I Ant^ She lies a wretched corpse, covered with 
every woe. Oed. But where are the dead bodies of my sons Eteocles 
and Polynices ? Ant. They lie just by you, stretched out close to one 
another. Oed. Put my blind hand upon their miserable faces ! Ant. 
Lo now, you touch your dead children with your hand. Oed. O, dear, 
wretched carcases of a wretched father ! Ant. O, to me the most dear 
name of my brother PolynicesP! Oed. Now, my daughter, the oracle 
of Apollo proves true. Ant. What ? Can you tell any more evils than 
those which have happened ? Oed. That I should die an exile at Athens. 
Ant. What city of Attica will take you in ? Oed. The sacred Colo- 
nus, the house of Equestrian Neptune, Come, then, lend your assist- 


She giueth Mm a staffs and siayeth 
him herself e also.'’ Stage-direction. 

Act V. sc. ult. 

* It is impossible to represent the Greek, 

V. 1681 . 

Ilecrwi/, OTTOV (XOL fiOipUf Keiffofiai TreSty, 


® '^Tbe dear old woman,” in the Greek. 

^ Creon had refused Polynices the rites 
of sepulture. This was a great aggrava- 
tion of the distress. 
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ance to this blind father, since you mean to be a companion of my 
flight. Ant. Go then into miserable banishment! O my ancient fa- 
ther, stretch out your dear hand I I will accompany you, like a favour- 
able wind to a ship. Oed. Behold, I go I Daughter, be you my un- 
fortunate guide I Ant. Thus, am I, am I, the most unhappy of all the 
Theban virgins I Oed. Where shall I fix my old feeble foot? Daugh- 
ter, reach to me my staff. Ant. Here, go here, after me. Place your 
foot here, my father, you that have the strength only of a dream. 
Oed. O most unhappy banishment I Creon drives me in my old age 
from my country. Alas! alas! wretched, wretched things have I suf- 
fered, ’V&c.T 

So sudden were the changes or the refinements of our language, that 
in the second edition of this play, printed again with Gascoigne’s poems 
in 1587*) it was thought necessary to affix marginal explanations of 
many words, not long before in common use, but now become obsolete 
and unintelligible. Among others, are behest and quells This, how- 
ever, as our author says, was done at the request of a lady, who did not 
understand poetical words or termes^, 

Seneca’s ten Tragedies were translated at different times and by dif- 
ferent poets. These were all printed together in 1581, tinder this title, 
“ Seneca his tenne Tragedies, translated into English. 
curii Nutrices Jmrm, • Imprinted at London in Fleetstreete neare 
vnto saincte Dunstons church by Thomas Marshe, 1581^.” The book 
is dedicated, from Butley in Cheshire, to sir Thomas Heneage, treasurer 
of the queen’s chamber. I shall speak of each man’s translation di- 
stinctly". 

The HyppoLiTus, Medea, Hercules Oeteus, and Agamemnon, 
were translated by John Studley, educated at Westminster school, and 
afterwards a scholar of Trinity college in Cambridge. The PIyppoli- 
Tus, which he calls the fourth and most ruthfull tragedy, the Medea f, 

Chaucerusque adsit, Surreius et in- 
clytus adsit, 

Gascoignoque aliquis sit, mea Corda, 

locus. 

^ Golopli. “Imprinted at LoNDojir in 
Feeetstreete Near vnfo Sainct Du 7 i- 
eton’s church Thomas Marshe, 1581.” 
Containing 217 leaves. 

“ I know not the purport of a book 
licensed to E. Matts, “ Discourses on 
Seneca the tragedian,” Jun. 22, 1601. 

Registr. Station. C. foL 71 b. 

f [The following lines which close the 
fourth chorus in Medea, seem worthy of 
notice for their poetical expression. 

Now Phoebus, lodge thy charyot in the 
west,:-/". 

Let ney ther ray nes nor brydle stay thy 

... race"";'.'^: 


Phceniss. v. 1677 seq. p. 170. edit. 
Barnes. 

* [In Sir John Davis's Epigrams, which 
appeared about ten years later, a new-fan- 
gled youth who gives into every fashion- 
able foolery of the time, is made to close 
the patalogue of his absurdities by giving 
praise to “Old George Gascoine's rimes,” 
Epig. 22. — Park.] 

command, kill. By the way, this Is 
done throughout this edition of Gas- 
coigne's Poems. So we have Nill, will 
not, &c. 

Pag, 128. Among others, words not 
of the obsolete kind are explained, such as 
Monarchie, Diademe, 8rc, Gascoigne is ce- 
lebrated by Gabriel Harvey, as one of the 
English poets who have written in praise 
of women. Gratulat. Validens. edit. Bin- 
neman, 1578. 4to. Lib. iv. p. 22. 
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in wMcli are some alterations of the chorus ''', and the Hercules 
Oeteus, were all first printed in Thomas Newton ’s collection of 158 1, 
just mentioned^. The Agamemnon was first and separately published 
in 1566, and entitled, «The eyght Tragedie of Seneca entituled Aga- 
memnon, translated out of Latin into English by John Stud! ey student 
in Trinitie college in Cambridge. Imprinted at London in Flete streete 
beneath the Conduit at the signe of S. John Euangelyst by Thomas Col- 
well A.D. M.D.LXVi y.” This little book is exceedingly scarce, and hardly 
to be found in the choicest libraries of those who collect our poetry in 
black letter’-*. Eecommendatory verses are prefixed, in praise of our 
ti’anslatoFs performance- It is dedicated to secretary Cecil*. To the 
end of the fifth act our translator has added a whole scene, for the pur- 
pose of relating the death of Cassandra, the imprisonment of Electra, 
and the flight of Orestes. Yet these circumstances were all knowm and 
told before. The narrator is Eurybates, who in the commencement of 
the third act had informed Clytemnestra of Agamemnon's return. These 
efibrts, however imperfect or improper, to improve the plot of a drama 
by a new conduct or contrivance, deserve particular notice at this in- 
fancy of our theatrical taste and knowledge. They show that authors 
now began to think for themselves, and that they were not always im- 
plicitly enslaved to the prescribed letter of their models. Studley, who 
appears to have been qualified for better studies, misapplied his time 
and talents in translating Bale's Acts of the Popes. That translation, 
dedicated to Thomas lord Essex, was printed in 1574^ He has left 
twenty Latin distichs on the death of the learned Nicholas Carr, Cheke's 
successor in the Greek professorship at Cambridge 


Let groveling light with dulceal nyghte 
opprest, 

In cloking cloudes wrap up his muffled 
face ; - 

Let Hesperus, the loadesman of the 
nyghte, 

In western floode dreiich deepe the day 
so bryght — P ark.] 

^ See Newt. edit, fob 121 a. 

* But I must except the Medea, which 
is entered as translated by John Studley of 
Trinity-college in Cambridge, in 1565-6, 
with T. Colwell. Registr. Station. A. foL 
140 b. I have never seen this separate 
edition. Also the Hippolitus is entered 
to Jones and Charlewood, in 1579. Re- 
gisti*. B. In 1566-7, I find an entry to 
Henry Denham, which I do not well un- 
derstand, “ for printing the fourth part of 
Seneca’s workes,” Registr. A. fob 152 b. 
Hippolitus is the fourth Tragedy. 

[&u. whether he had not a greater shave 
of the whole? — Herbert.] 
y Bb iett. 12rao. [In the Bodleian 
library, Wrked 8®. 4. 44. Art. Seld. — 
Park.] 


® Entered in 1565-6. Registr. Station. 
A. fob 136 b. 

* [In this dedication Studley says, he 
was sometyme scholler in the Ciueenes 
Majesties graramer schoole at Westmin- 
ster.” Wood speaks of him as “a noted 
poet” in his day; and probably inferred 
this from the metrical compliments of con- 
temporaries prefixed to the early edition 
of his Agamemnon. Chetwood, whose 
authority is at all times very doubtful, tells 
us he was killed in Flanders in 1587. See 
Brit. Bibb ii. 373. — Park.] 

^ In quarto, bl. lett. The Fageaunt of 
Popes, &c. &c. Englished with sundrye 
additions, by J. S.” For Thomas Marshe, 
1574. 

® At the end of Bartholomew Doding- 
ton’s Epistle of Carr’s Life and Death, ad- 
dressed to sir Walter Mildmay, and sub- 
joined to Carres Latin Tx*anslation of seven 
Orations of Demosthenes. Lond.1571. 4to. 
Dodington, a fellow of Trinity college, suc- 
ceeded Carr in the Greek chair, 1560. See 
Camden’s Monurn. Eccles. Coll. Westmom 
edit. 1600. 4to. Signat. K. 2. 
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Tlie PcTAViA is translated by T. N. or Thomas Nuce, or Newce, a 
fellow of Pembroke-liall in 1562, afterwards rector of Oxburgb in Nor- 
folk, Beccles, Weston-Market, and vicar of Gaysley in Suffolk^; and at 
length prebendary of Ely cathedral in 1586^. This version is for the 
most part executed in the heroic rhyming couplet* All the rest of the 
translators have used, except in the chorus, the Alexandrine measure, 
in which Sternhold and Hopkins rendered the Psalms, perhaps the most 
unsuitable species of English versification that could have been applied 
to this purpose. Nuce’s Octavia was first printed in 1566^. He has 
two very long copies of verses, one in English and the other in Latin, 
prefixed to the first edition of Studley’s Agamemnon in 1566, just men- 
tioned. 

Alexander Nevyle translated, or rather paraphrased, the Oedipus, 
in the sixteenth year of his age, and in the year 1560, not printed till 
the year 1581 It is dedicated to doctor Wootton, a privy counsellor, 
and his godfather. Notwithstanding the translator’s youth, it is by far 
the most spirited and elegant version in the whole collection, and it is 
to be regretted that he did not undertake ail the rest. He seems to 
have been persuaded by his friends, who were of the graver sort, that 
poetry was only one of the lighter accomplishments of a young man, 
and that it should soon give way to the more weighty pursuits of lite- 
rature. The first act of his Oedipus begins with these lines, spoken 
by Oedipus. 

The night is gon, and dreadful! day begins at length t’appeere, 

And Phoebus, all bedimde with clowdes, himselfe aloft doth reere: 

And gliding forth with deadly hue, a dolefull blase in skies 
Doth beare : great terror and dismay to the beholders eyes I 
Now shall the houses voyde be scene, with Playgue deuoured quight, 
And slaughter which the night hath made, shall day bring forth to 
light. 

Doth any man in princely throne reioyce ? O brittle ioy I 
How many ills, how fayre a face, and yet how much annoy, 

In thee doth lurk, and hidden lies! What heapes of endles strife! 
They iudge amisse, that deeme the Prince to haue the happie life.^ 

Nevyl was born in Kent, in 1544*, and occurs taking a master’s de- 
gree at Cambridge, with Robert earl of Essex, on the sixth day of July, 
1581 He was one of the learned men whom archbishop Parker re- 
tained in his family^; and at the time of the archbishop’s death, in 1575, 


Where he died in 1617, and is buried 
with an epitaph in English rhyme. See 
Bentham’s Ely, p. 251, 

« Feb. 21. 

f P'or in that year, there is a receipt for 
license to Henry Denham to print it. Re- 
gistr- Station. A. fob 148 b. 

® But in 1563, is a receipt for Tho- 


mas Colwell’s license to print “a boke 
entituled the Lamentable History of the 
prynce Oedypus,” ■ Registr. Station. A. 
fol. 8£> a. 

Fol. 78 a. 

* Lambarde, Peramb. Kent, p. 72. 

k MS. Gatal. Grad. Univ. Cant. 

* Strype’s Grindal, p. 196. 
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was his secretary”'. He wrote a Latin narrative of the Norfolk insur- 
rection under Kett, which is dedicated to archbishop Parker, and was 
printed in 1575 To this he added a Latin account of Norwich, printed 
the same year, called Norvicus, the plates of which were executed by 
Lyne and Hogenberg, archbishop Parker’s domestic engravers, in 1574?°. 
He published the Cambridge verses on the death of sir Philip Sydney, 
which he dedicated to lord Leicester, in 1587^. Pie projected, but I 
suspect never completed, an English translation of Livy, in 1577*1. He 
died in 1614?''. 

The Hercules Furens, Thyestes, and Troas, were translated 
into English by Jasper Hey wood*. The Hercules Furens was first 


Strype, Life of Parker, p. 497. He 
is styled Armiger, See also the Dedica- 
tion to his Kettus, 

" Loud. 4to. The title is, “ sive 

de faroribus Norfolciensium Ketto duce.” 
Again at London, 1582, by Henry Bin- 
neman, 8vo. And in English, 1615, and 
1623, The disturbance was occasioned 
by an in closure in 1549, and began at an 
annual play, or spectacle, atWymondham, 
which lasted two days and two nights, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, p. 6. edit. 1582. 
He cites part of a ballad sung by the re- 
bels, which had a most powerful effect in 
spreading the commotion, p. 88. Prefixed 
is a copy of Latin verses on the death of his 
patron archbishop Parker ; and a recom- 
mendatory Latin copy by Thomas Drant, 
the first translator of Horace. See also 
Strype’s Parker, p. 499. Nevile has an- 
other Latin work, Apologia ad Wallia Pro- 
ceres, Lond, for Binneman, 1576. 4to. He 
is mentioned in that part of G. Gascoigne’s 
poems called Devises. His name, and 
the date 1565, are inscribed on the Car- 
tularmm S. Gregorii Cantuarice, among 
bishop More’s books, with two Latin lines 
which I hope he did not intend for hexa- 
meters. 

° It is sometimes accompanied with an 
engraved map of the Saxon and British 
kings. See Hollinsh. Chron. i. 139. 

P Lond. 4to. viz. ^^Academiae Canta- 
brigiensis Lacrymae tumulo D, Philippi 
Sidneii sacratae.” 

^ See Note in the Register of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, dated May 3, 1577. Re- 
gistr. B. fol. 139 b. It was not finished in 
1597, 

[Nevyle has five pages of verses in com- 
mendation of the author before Gboge’s 
Eclog. &c. 1563 . — Park.] 

Octob. 4. Batteley’s Canterb, App. 7. 
where see his Epitaph. He is buried in a 
chapel in Canterbury cathedral with his 
brother Thomas, dean of that church. The 
publication of Seneca’s Oedipus in Eng- 
lish by Studley, or rather Gascoigne’s 


Jocasta, produced a metrical tale of Ete- 
ocles and Polynices, in “ The Forrest of 
Fancy, wherein is contained very pretty 
Apothegmes, and pleasant Histories, both 
in meeter and prose, Songes, Sonets, Epi- 
grams, and Epistles, &c. Imprinted at 
London by Thomas Purfoote, &c. 1579.” 
4to. See Signat. B. ij. Perhaps Henry 
Chettle, or Henry Constable, is the writer 
or compiler. [See supr. p. 243.] At least 
the colophon is, “ Finis, H. C.” By the 
way, it appears that Chettle was the pub- 
lisher of Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit in 
1592. It is entered to W. Wrighte, Sept. 
20. Registr. Station. B. fol. 292 b. 

[Mr. Warton’s copy of '‘The Forrest of 
Fancy” came into the possession of my 
respected friend James Bindley, Esq., 
who favoured me with the perusal, and 
from its great difference in style to the 
received productions of Constable, I 
should hesitate to assign the work to him ; 
nor does it much resemble the composi- 
tions of Chettle ; such, at least, as I have 
inspected, viz. Kind Harts Drearae,” 
1592, and “England’s Mourning Gar- 
ment,” on the death of €lueen Elizabeth. 
— Park.] 

* [To Heywood, Neville, and other 
contemporary translators, the following 
tribute was offered by T. B. in verses to 
the Reader before Studley’s version of 
the Agamemnon, 1566. 

When Heiwood did in perfect verse 
And dolfull tune set out, 

And by hys smouth and fytest style 
Declared had aboute. 

What toughe reproche the Troyans of 
The hardy Greekes receyved. 

Whey they of townie, of goods, and lyves, 
Togyther were depry ved, &c. 

May Heywood thus alone get prayse. 

And Phaer be cleare forgott. 

Whose verse and style doth far surmount. 
And gotten hath the lot? 

So may not Oooge have part with hyin, 
Whose travayle and whose payne, 
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printed at London in 1561®, and dedicated to William Herbert lord 
Pembroke, with the following pedantic Latin title: — ‘‘Lucii Annaei 
Senecae tragoedia prima, quae inscribitnr Hercules Furens, nnper 
recognita, et ab omnibus mendis quibus scatebat sedulo purgata, et in 
studiosae juventutis utilitatem in Anglicum tanta fide conversa, ut car- 
men pro carmine, quoad Anglica lingua patiatur, pene redditum videas, 
per Jasperum Heywodum Oxoniensem.” The Thyestes, said to be 
faithfully Englished hy Jasper IJeywood felow of Alsolne colledge in 
Oxenforde^ was also first separately printed by Berthelette at London 
in 1560^. He has added a scene to the fourth act, a soliloquy by 
ThyesteSj who bewails his own misfortunes, and implores vengeance on 
Atreus. In this scene, the speaker’s application of all the torments of 
hell to Atreus’s unparalleled guilt of feasting on the bowels of his chil- 
dren, furnishes a sort of nauseous bombast, which not only violates the 
laws of criticism, but provokes the abhorrence of our common sensi- 
bilities. A few of the first lines are tolerable. 

O kyng of Dytis dungeon darke, and grysly ghost of hell, 

Tliat in the deepe and dreadfull denne of blackest Tartare dwell, 
Where leane and pale Diseases lye, where Feare and Famyne are. 
Where Discord standes with bleeding browes, where euery kinde of care; 


Wliose verse also is full as good, 

Or better of the twaine? 

A also one there is 

In verse that gives no place 
To Heiwood^ though he be full good, 

In using of his pace. 

Nor Goldwge can have lesse renowne, 
Which Ovid dyd translate ; 

And by the thondryng of hys verse 
Hath set in chayre of state ; — 

A great sorte more I reckon myght 
'With lieiu'ood to compare, 

And this our Author (Fund) one of them 
To compte I will not spare; 

Whose paynes is egall with the rest 
In thys he hath begun, 

And lesser prayse dcserveth not 
Then Heiwood’s worke hath done — 

Give therefore Studley part of prayse, 

To recompense hys payne ; 

For egall labour evermore 
Oeserveth egall gay ne,— Park.] 

* In 12mo. 

^ In 12mo. It is dedicated in verse to 
sir John Mason. Then follows in verse 
also, “ The translatour to the booke.’* 
From the metrical Preface which next 
follows, I have cited many stanzas. See 
supr. p. 227. This is a Vision of the poet 
Seneca, containing 27 pages. In the 
course of this Preface, he laments a pro- 
mising youth just dead, whom he means 
to compliment by saying, that he now 


“ lyues with Jone, another Ganymede.” 
But he is happy that the father survives, 
who seems to be sir J ohn Mason. Among 
the old Roman poets he mentions Pa- 
lingenius. After Seneca has delivered 
him the Thyestes to translate, he feels an 
unusual agitation, and implores Megsera 
to inspire him with tragic rage. 

“ 0 thou Megaera, then I sayd, 

If might of thyne it bee 
(Wherewith thou Tantall drouste from 
hell) 

That thus dysturbeth mee, 

Enspyre my pen I”- — — 

This sayde, I felt the Furies force 
Enflame me more and more : 

And ten tymes more now chafte I was 
Than euery et before. 

My haire stoode vp, I waxed wood b 
My synewes all dyd shake ; 

And, as the Furye had me vext, 

My teethe began to quake. 

And thus enflamede, &c. 

He then enters on his translation. No- 
thing is here wanting but a better stanza. 

[Mr. Warton has omitted to notice 
that a fourth scene to the fifth act is add- 
ed by the Translator. It consists of a 
monologue or soliloquy assigned to Thy- 
estes, who invokes all the infernal tribes 
of Tartarus to become his conjoined asso- 
ciates.—- Park.] 
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Where Furies fight on beds of steele, and heares of crauling snakes, 
Where Gorgon gremme, where Harpies are, and lothsom limbo lakes, 
Where most prodigious^ vgly things the hollow hell doth hyde, 

If yet a monster more mishapt, &:c. 

In the Troas, which was first faultily printed in or before 1560'^, 
afterwards reprinted'^ in 1581 by Newton, he has taken greater liber- 
ties. At the end of the chorus after the first act, he has added about 
sixty verses of his own invention. In the beginning of the second act, 
he has added a new scene, in which he introduces the spectre of 
Achilles raised from hell, and demanding the sacrifice of Polyxena. 
This scene, which is in the octave stanza, has much of the air of one 
of the legends in the Mirrour for Magistrates. To the chorus 
of this act he has subjoined three stanzas. Instead of translating the 
chorus of the third act, which abounds wdth the hard names of the an- 
cient geography, and which would both have puzzled the translator and 
tired the English reader, he has substituted a new ode. In his preface 
to the reader, from which he appears to be yet a fellow of All Souls 
college, he modestly apologises for these licentious innovations, and 
hopes to be pardoned for his seeming arrogance, in attempting “ to set 
forth in English this present piece of the flowre of all writers Seneca, 
among so many fine wittes, and towardly youth, with which England 
this day florisheth*.” Our translator Jasper Heywood has several 
poems extant in the Paradise of Dahitie Denises^ published in 1573t. 
He was the son of John Heywood, commonly called the epigrammatist, 
and born in London. In 1547, at twelve years of age, he was sent to 
Oxford, and in 1553 elected fellow of Merton college. But inheriting 
too large a share of his father’s facetious and free disposition, he some- 
times in the early part of life indulged his festive vein in extravagancies 
and indiscretions, for which being threatened with expulsion, he re- 
signed his fellowship y. He exercised the office of Christmas-prince, 
■or lord of misrule, to the college ; and seems to have given offence, by 
suffering the levities and jocularities of that character to mix with his 
life and general conversation^. In the year 1558, he was recommend- 
ed by cardinal Pole, as a polite scholar, an able disputant, and a steady 


“ So Milton, on the same subject, and 
in the true sense of the word, Par. L. ii. 
025. 

— All monstrous, all prodigious things. 

^ I have never seen this edition of 
1560 or before, but he speaks of it him- 
self in the metrical Preface to the Thy- 
estes just mentioned, and says it was most 
carelessly printed at the sign of the hand 
and star.' This must have been at the 
' shop of Richard Tottel within Temple Bar. 

* [Or rather published by Newton, 
who translated the last Tragedy. It was 
printed by T. Marsh. — ParX.] 


* Fol. 95 a. 

f [Herbert, in Typogr. Antiq. p. 686, 
thinks this date a misprint for 1578, the 
first edition not having been published 
till 1576, and Mr. Warton having before 
cited the publication as dated 1578. — 
Park.] 

^ See Harrington’s Epigrams, Of old 
Haywood’s sonnes.” B. ii. 102. 

^ Among Wood’s papers, there is an 
oration De Ligiio et Foeno, spoken by 
Heywood’s cotemporary and fellow-col- 
legian, David de la Hyde, in commenda- 
tion of his execution of this office. 
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catholic, to sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity college in the same 
university, to be put in nomination for a fellowship of that college, then 
just founded. But this scheme did not take placed He was, however, 
appointed fellow of All Souls college the same year. Dissatisfied with 
the change of the national religion, within four years he left England, 
and became a catholic priest and a Jesuit at Rome, in 1562^. Soon 
afterwards he was placed in the theological chair at Dilling in Switzer- 
land, which he heM for seventeen years. At length returning to Eng- 
land, in the capacity of a popish missionary, he was imj)risoned, but 
released by the interest of the earl of Warwick. For the deliverance 
from so perilous a situation, he complimented the earl in a copy of 
English verses, two of which, containing a most miserable paronomasy 
on his own name, almost bad enough to have condemned the writer to 
another imprisonment, are recorded in Harrington’s Epigrams^. At 
length he retired to Naples, where he died in 1597^. Fie is said to 
have been an accurate critic in the Hebrew language^. His transla- 
tion of the Troas, not of Virgil as it seems, is mentioned in a copy of 
verses by T. B.® prefixed to the first edition, above-mentioned, of Stud- 
ley’s Ac 4AMEMNON. He w'as intimately connected abroad with the 
biographer Pitts, who has given him rather too partial a panegyric. 

Thomas Newton, the publisher of all the ten tragedies of Seneca in 
English, in one volume, as I have already remarked, in 1581^, himself 
added only one to these versions of Studley, Nevile, Nuce, and Jasper 
Hey wood. This is the The b a is, probably not written by Seneca, as 
it so essentially diifers in the catastrophe from his Oedipus. Nor is it 
likely the same poet should have composed two tragedies on the same 
subject, even with a variation of incidents. It is without the chorus and 
a fifth act. Newton appears to have made his translation in 1581, and 
perhaps with a view only of completing the collection. He is more 
prosaic than most of his fellow-labourers, and seems to have paid the 
chief attention to perspicuity and fidelity. In the general Epjstxe 
Dedicatory to sir Thomas Henneage, prefixed to the volume, he says, 
I durst not haue geuen the aduenture to approch your presence, vpon 
trust of any singularity, that in this Booke hath vnskilfuily dropped 
out of myne owne penne, but that I hoped the perfection of others ar- 


^ MS. Collectan, Fr. Wise. See Life of 
Sir T. Pope. 

* [Arthur Hall, before bis Homer in 
1581, speaks of the learned and painful 
translation of part of Seneca by M. 
Jasper Hey wood, “ a man then (circa 
1562) better learned than fortunate, and 
since more fortunate than he bath well 
bestowed, as it is thought, the giftes God 
and nature bath liberally lent blm.^’ — 
Park.] 

^ Epigr. lib. iii. Epigr. 1. 

« Ath. Oxon.i.290. 

^ H. Moms, Hist. Provinc. Angl. So- 


cietatis Jes. lib. iv. nura. 11. sub annum 
1585. 

® With these initials, there is a piece 
prefixed to Gascoigne’s poems, 1579. [A 
misprint perhaps for 1575 ; no such edi- 
tion as the preceding being known. — 
Park.] 

^ There is a receipt from Marsh for 
“ Seneca’s Tragedies in Englishe.” JuL 
2, 1581. Registr. Station- B. foi. 181 
b. The English version seems to have 
produced an edition of the original for 
Man and Brome, Sept. 6, 1585. Ibid, 
fob 205 b. 
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tificiall workmanship that liaue trauayled herein, as well as myselfe, 
should somewhat couer my nakednesse, and purchase my pardon.— 
Theirs I knowe to be deliuered with singular dexterity; myne, I con- 
fesse to be an vnflidge [unfledged] nestling, vnable to dye; an vnna- 
tural abortion, and an vnperfect embryon: neyther throughlye la- 
boured at Aristophanes and Cleanthes candle, neither yet exactly 
waighed in Critolaus his precise ballaunce. Yet this I dare saye, I 
haue deliuered myne authors meaning with as much perspicuity as so 
meane a scholar, out of so meane a stoare, in so smal a time, and vpon 
so short a warning, was well able to performe,” 

Of Thomas Newton, a slender contributor to this volume, yet per- 
haps the chief instrument of bringing about a general translation of 
Seneca, and otherwise deserving well of the literature of this period, 
some notices seem necessary. The first letter of his English Thebais 


is a large capital D. Within it is a 

® Dated, ‘‘ From Butley in Cheshyre 
the 24. of Aprill, 1581.*’ 

I am informed by a manuscript note of 
Oldys, that Richard Robinson translated 
the Thebais. Of this I know no more, 
but R. Robinson was a large writer both 
in verse and prose. Some of his pieces I 
have already mentioned. He wrote also 
“ Christmas Recreations of histories and 
moralizations aplied for our solace and 
consolacions,” licensed to T. East, Dec. 5, 
1576. Registv. Station. B. fol. 136 b. 
And, in 1569, is entered to Binneman, 
The riiefull tragedy of Hemidos, &c. by 
Richard Robinson.’* Registr. A. fol. 190 a. 
And, to T. Dawson in 1579, Aug. 26, 
Tiie Vineyard of Vertue a booke gather- 
ed by R. Robinson.” Registr. B. fol, 
163 a. He was a citizen of Dondon. 
The reader recollects his English 
Romamrum, in 1577. He wrote also 
The avncient order, societie, and vnitie 
laudable, of Prince Arthure, and his 
knightly armory of the Round Table. 
With a threefold assertion, &c. Trans- 
lated and collected by R, R.” Lend, for 
J. Wolfe, 1583. bl. lett. 4to. This 
work is in metre, and the armorial bear- 
ings of the knights are in verse. Pre- 
fixed is a poem by Churchyard, in praise 
of the Bow. His translation of Leland’s 
Jssertio Arthuri (bl. lett. 4to.) is entered 
to J. Wolfe, Jun. 6, 1582. Registr. Sta- 
tion. B. fol. 189 b. [It was published in 
the same year. — ^Park.] I find, licensed 
to R. James in 1565, '"A boke intituled 
of very pleasaunte sonnettes and storyes 
in mytev [metre] by Clement Robyn- 
son.” Registr. B. fol. 141 a. 

[In 1584 was prin'ted Handefull 
of pleasant Delites, containing sundrie 
new sonets and delectable histories, in 
diuors kindes of moeter, newly devised 


shield exhibiting a sable Lion ram- 

to the newest times, &c, by Clement Ro- 
binson and others.” 16mo. Extracts from 
this Miscellany are given in Censura Li- 
teraria, vol. iv. and Ellis’s Specimens, 
vol. ii. Richard Robinson put forth the 
following works, “ The Rewarde of Wick- 
ednesse, discoursing the sundrye mon- 
strous Abuses of wicked and ungodlye 
Worldelinges, in such sort set downe and 
written, as the same have been dyversely 
practised in the persones of popes, harlots, 
proude princes, tyrauntes, Romish by- 
shoppes, and others,” &c. Author’s ad- 
dress, dated May 1574. Lond. by W. Wil- 
liamson. 4to. n. d. From this tract it ap- 
pears, that R. Robinson was in the house- 
hold service of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and employed by him as a domestic sen- 
tinel over the Q. of Scots. In 1576, he 
published a work, which Mr. Warton had 
entered as duly licensed. It was entitled 
Robinson’s Poems ; certain selected hi- 
stories for Christian recreations, with 
their several Moralizations. Brought in- 
to English verse, and are to be sung with 
several notes composed by Rich. Robin- 
son.” Lond, for H. Kirkham. In 1578 
he printed ‘‘A Dyall of dayly Contem- 
placion, or devine Exercise of the Mind ; 
instructing us to live unto God, and to 
dye unto the world,” &c. Lond. by Hugh 
Singleton. This was translated from the 
Latin of Fox, bishop of Durham and Win- 
chester, A work of a similar kind, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Dr. Urbanus, was 
printed in 1587-1590, and lastly, by R. 
Jones in 1594. It was called “ The So- 
lace of Sion and Joy of Jerusalem, or Con- 
solation of God’s Church in the latter 
Age, redeemed by the preaching of the 
Gospell universalli^.” In these three lat- 
ter pieces he designates himself as a citi- 
zen of London.^ — Park.] 
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pant, crossed in argent on the shoulder, and a half moon argent in the 
dexter corner, I suppose his armorial bearing. In a copartrnent, to- 
wards the head, and under the semicircle, of the letter, are his initials, 
T. N. He was descended from a respectable family in Cheshire, and 
was sent while very young, about thirteen years of age, to Trinity col- 
lege in Oxford^. Soon afterwards he went to Queen's eollege in Cam- 
bridge; but returned within a very few years to Oxford, where he was 
re-admitted into Trinity college ^ He quickly became famous for the 
pure elegance of his Latin poetry. Of this he has left a specimen in 
his Illustria aliquot Anglorum Encomia, published at London in 
1589^. He is perhaps the first Englishman that wrote Latin elegiacs with 
a classical clearness and terseness after Leland, the plan of whose Enco- 
mia and TROPHiEA he seems to have followed in this little workh Most 
of the learned and ingenious men of that age appear to have courted the 
favours of this polite and popular encomiast. His chief patron was 
the unfortunate Robert earl of Essex. I have often incidentally men- 
tioned some of Newton s recommendatory verses, both in English and 
Latin, prefixed to cotemporary books, according to the mode of that 
age. One of his earliest philological publications is a Notable Hi- 
STORiE OF THE Saracens, digested from Curio, in three books, printed 
at London in 1575 “. I unavoidably anticipate in remarking here, that 
he wrote a poem on the death of queen Elizabeth, called Atropoion 
Helion,” or, the Death of Delia wdth the Tears of her funeral. A 
poetical excusive discourse of our late Eliza. By T.N. G.‘^ Lond. 
1603 L" The next year he published a flo^very romance, A plesant 
new history, or a fragrant posie made of three flowers Rosa, Rosalynd, 
and Rosemary. London, IdO^®.” Phillips, in his Theatrum Poet a- 
RUM, attributes to Newton a tragedy in two parts, called Tamburlain 
THE Great, or the Scythian Shepherd. But this play, printed at 
London in 1593, was written by Christopher BdarloweP. He seems to 
have been a partisan of the puritans, from his pamphlet of Christian 
Friendship, with an Invective againsi dice-play and other profane 
games, printed at London, 1586'i. For some time our author practised 
physic, and, in the character of that profession, wrote or translated many 
medical tracts. The first of these, on a curious subject, A direction for 
the health of 7nagistrates and students, from Gratarolus, appeared in 1574*. 
At length taking orders, he first taught school at Macclesfield in Che- 


^ Registr, ibid, * Ibid. 

^ His master John Brunswerd, at Mac- 
clesfield school, in Cheshire, was no bad 
Latin poet. See his P^’ogymnasmata ali- 
quot Lond. 1590 , 4to. See 

Newton’s Encom. p. 128 . 131 . Brun- 
swerd died in 1589 ; and his epitaph, made 
by his scholar Newton, yet remains in the 
chancel of the church of Macclesfield. 

Alpha poetarum, coryplieeus grammati- 
corum 

Flos 7raLoayi.oy(\>v, hac sepelitiir hiimo. 


^ Lond. 1589. 4to. Reprinted by Hearnc, 
Oxon. 1715. 8vo. 

In quarto. With a Summary annexed 
on the same subject. 

* [“ Thomas Newton, gentleman,” 
seems to he here adiimbmted. — Park.] 

” In quarto. For W. Johnes. 

° In quarto. 

^ See Heywood’s Prologue to Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta, 1633. 

^ In octavo. Prom the Latin of Lamb. 
Danaeus. 
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shire, and afterwards at Little Ilford in Essex, where he was beneficed. 
In this department, and in 1596, he published a correct edition of Stan» 
bridge’s Latin Prosody L In the general character of an author, he was 
a voluminous and a laborious writer. From a long and habitual course 
of studious and industrious pursuits he had acquired a considerable for- 
tune, a portion of which he bequeathed in charitable legacies. 

It is remarkable, that Shakspeare has borrowed nothing from the 
English Seneca*. Perhaps a copy might not fall in his way. Shak- 
speare was only a reader by accident f. Hollinshed and translated 
Italian novels supplied most of his plots or stories. His storehouse of 
learned history was North’s Plutarch. The only poetical fable of an- 
tiquity which he has worked into a play, is Troilus. But this he 
borrowed from the romance of Troyw Modern fiction and English hi- 
story were his principal resources. These perhaps were more suitable 
to his taste ; at least he found that they produced the most popular 
subjects, Shakspeare was above the bondage of the classics. 

.1 must not forget to remark here, that, according to Ames, among 
the copies of Henry Denham recited in the register of the Company of 
Stationers®, that printer is said, on the eighth of January, in 1583, 
among other books, to have yielded into the hands and dispositions of 
the master, wardens, and assistants of that fraternity, “ Two or three 
of Seneca his tragedies V’ These, if printed after 1581, cannot be new 
impressions of any single plays of Seneca, of those published in New- 
ton’s edition of all the ten tragedies. 

Among Hatton’s manuscripts in the Bodleian library at Oxford^, 
there is a long translation from the Hercules Oetaeus of Seneca, by 
queen Elizabeth. It is remarkable that it is blank verse, a measure 
which her majesty perhaps adopted from Go:^,qDUC ; and which there- 
fore proves it to have been done after the year 1561. It has, however, 
no other recommendation but its royalty. 

* I find nothing of this in Register B. 

^ They are mentioned by Ames, with 
these pieces, viss. Pasquin in a traunce. 
The hoppe gardein. Ovid’s metamor- 
phosis. The courtier. Ces^^r’s commen- 
taries in English. Ovid’s epistles. Image 
of idlenesse. Flower of frendship. Schole 
of vertue. Gardener’s labory nth. De- 
mosthenes’ orations.” I take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging my great obliga- 
tions to that very respectable society, who 
in the most liberal manner have indulged 
me with a free and unreserved examina- 
tion of their original records ; particulai'ly 
to the kind assistance and attehtioii of one 
of its members, Mr. Locky er DaYies, book- 
seller in Holborn. 

“ MSS. Mus. Bodl. 55. 12. [Olim Hy- 
per. Bodl.] It begins, 

What harming hurle of Fortune’s arme,” 
&c. 


^ ‘‘ Vocabula magistri Stanhrigii ab in- 
finitis quibus scatebant mendis repurgata, 
observata interim (quoad ejus fieri potuit) 
carminis ratione, et meliuscule etiam cor- 
recta, studio et industria Thomae New- 
toni Cestreshyrii. Edinb. excud. R. Wal- 
degrave.” 1 know not if this edition, 
which is in octavo, is the first. See our 
author’s Encom. p. 128. Our author pub- 
lished one or two translations on theolo- 
gical subjects. 

* [Yet the learned Mr. Whalley re- 
marks, it exceeds the usual poetry of that 
age, and is equal perhaps to any of the 
versions which have been made of it since. 
Inquiry into the Learning of Shakspeare.- 
— Park.] 

f [Mr. G., Chalmers scouts this intelli- 
gence ; and points out to curious inquirers 
the very books which Shakspeare studied. 
See Suppl. Apol. p. 228. — Park.] 
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Most of the classic poets translated before the end of the sixteenth century, 
Phaier's Eneid. Completed by Twyne, Their otherivorks. Phaier's 
Pallad (f Gad s-hill, Stanihursf s Eneid in English hexameters. 
Mis other works. Fleminfs Virgil s Bucolics and Georgies, Mis 
other works, Webhe oM Fraunce translate some of the Bucolics. 
Fraunce s other works, Spenser s Culex, The original not genuine. 
The Ceiris proved to be genuine. Nicholas Whyte" s story of Jason, 
supposed to be a version of Valerius Flaccus. Goldings OviJs 
Metamorphoses. His other works, Ascham's censure of rhyme. A 
translation of the Fasti revives and circulates the story of Lucrece. 
Euryalus and Lucretia. Detached fables of the Metamorphoses trans- 
lated, Moralisations in fashion, Underdenenes Ovid's Ibis, Ovid's 
Elegies translated by Marlowe. Bemedy of Love, by F. L. Epistles 
by Turberville, Lord Essex a translator of Ovid, His literary 
character. Churchyard's Ovid's Tristia. Other detached versions 
from Ovid. Ancient meaning and use of the word Ballad. Brant's 
Horace. Incidental criticism on Tully's Oration pro Archia. 

But, as scholars begaij to direct their attention to our vernacular po- 
etry, many more of the ancient poets now appeared in English verse. 
Before the year 1600, Hoiner, Musaeus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
Martial, were translated. Indeed most of these versions were pub- 
lished before the year 1380. For the sake of presenting a connected 
display of these early translators, I am obliged to trespass, in a slight 
degree, on that chronological order which it has been my prescribed 
and constant method to observe. In the mean time we must remem- 
ber, that their versions, while they contributed to familiarise the ideas 
of the ancient poets to English readers, improved our language and 
versification; and that in a general view, they ought to be considered 
as valuable and important accessions to the stock of our poetical lite- 
rature. These were the classics of Shakspeare. 

I shall begin with those that were translated first in the reign of 
Elizabeth. But I must premise, that this inquiry will necessarily draw 
with it many other notices much to our purpose, and which could not 
otherwise have been so conveniently disposed and displayed. 

Thomas Phaier, already mentioned as the writer of the story of Owen 
Glendour in the Mirrour eor Magistrates, a native of Pembroke- 
shire, educated at Oxford, a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and an advocate 
to the council for the Marches of Wales, but afterwards doctorated in 
medicine at Oxford, translated the seven first books of the Eneid of 
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Yirgil^, on liis retirement to his patrimonial seat in the forest of Kil- 
garran, in Pembrokeshire, in the years 1555, 1556, 1557. They were 
printed at London in 1558, by Ihon Kyngston, and dedicated to queen 
Mary^ He afterwards finished the eighth book on the tenth of Sep- 
tember, within forty days, in 1558. The ninth, in thirty days, in 1560. 
Dying at Kilgarran the samb year, he lived only to begin the tentld’. 
All that was thus done by Phaerf, one William Wightman published 
in 1562, with a dedication to Sir Nicholas Bacon, “ The nyne first 
books of the Eneidos of Virgil conuerted into English verse by Tho- 
mas Phaer doctour of physick,” &c.^ The imperfect work was at 
length completed, with Maphaeus's supplemental or thirteenth book, in 
1583 [4], by Thomas TwyneJ, a native of Canterbury, a physician of 
Lewes in Sussex, educated in both universities, an admirer of the my- 


* [With this title : The seven first 
Bookes of the Eneidos of Virgill, con- 
verted in Englishe meter by Thos. Phaer, 
esq. sollicitour to the king and quenes 
majesties, attending their honorable coun- 
saile in the marchies of Wales. Anno 1558. 
xxviij. Maij.- — P akk.] 

^ [“To the ende/^ says Phaer, “that 
like as my diligence employed in your 
service in the Marches, male otherwise 
appeare to your Grace by your hon’ble 
counsaile there ,* so your Highness here- 
by may receiue the accompts of my pas- 
tyme in all my vacations, since I haue 
been prefered to your service by your right 
noble and faithful counsaillour William 
lord marquis of Winchester, my first 
hringer-iip and patron ,’* — Park.] In 
quarto, bl. lett. At the end of the seventh 
book is this colophon, “Per Thomam 
Phaer in foresta Kilgerran finitum iij De- 
cembris. Anno 1557. Opus xij dierura.** 
And at the end of every book is a similar 
colophon, to the same purpose. The first 
book was finished in eleven days, in 1555. 
The second in twenty days, in the same 
year. The third in twenty days, in the 
same year. The fourth in fifteen days, in 
1556. The fifth in twenty-four days, on 
May the third, in 1557, “post periculum 
eius Earmerdini,^^ i. e. at Caermarthen. 
The sixth in twenty days, in 1557. 

Phaier has left many large works in his 
several professions of law and medicine. 
He is pathetically lamented by sir Tho- 
mas Chaloner as a most skilful physician. 
Encom. p. 356. Bond. 1579. 4to. He has 
a recommendatory English poem prefixed 
to Philip Betham’s Military Precepts, trans- 
lated from the Latin of James earl of Pur- 
lilias, dedicated to lord Studley, Bond. 
1544. 4to. For E. Whitchurch. , 

There is an entry to Purfoot in 1566, 
for printing “ serten ve-rses of Cupydo by 


Mr. Fayre [Phaier],“ Registr. Station. A. 
,fol. 154 a. 

[In his version of the JEneid, Phaer 
was thus complimented along with several 
of his cotemporaries : — 

Who covets craggy rock to clime 
Of high Parnassus hill, 

Or of the happy Helicon 

To drawe and drinke his fille ; 

Let him the worthy worke siirview, 

Of Phare the famous wight, 

Or happy phrase of Heywood's verse, 
Or Turberviles aright : 

Or Googe, or Golding Gascoine else, 

Or Churchyard, Whetstone, Twyne, 

Or twentie worthy writers moe, 

That drawe by learned line, 

Whose paineful pen hath wel procured 
Ech one his proper phrase, &c. 

Ded. to Fulwood’s Enemie of Idlenesse, 
1598. And Hall, in the dedication to hia 
translation of Homer, 1581, says, he was 
abashed when he came to look upon 
Phaer’ s Virgilian English in his heroical 
Virgil, and his own poor endeavour to 
learn Homer to talk our mother-tongue, 
— Park.] 

^ £x coloph. ut supr. 

t [In the poems of Barnabe Googe, 
Written before March 1563, there is an 
epitaph on maister Thomas Phayre, which 
flatters him with having excelled the earl 
of Surrey, Grimaold, and Douglas (bishop 
of Dunkeld) in his style of translating Vir- 
, gil, and expresses regret that his death, in 
the midst of his toil, had left a work im- 
perfect which no other man could end. — 
Park.] 

® In quarto. Bl. lett. For Rowland 
Hall. 

X [The joint translation of Virgil by 
Phaer and Twyne was first published in 
1573, — Ritson.] 
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sterious philosophy of John Dee, and patronised by lord Buckhurstthe 
poet*^. The ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth books were finished at 
London in 1573^ The whole was printed at London in 1584, with a 
dedication, dated that year from Lewes, to Robert Sackville^, the eld- 
est son of lord Bnckhurst, wdio lived in the dissolved monastery of the 
Cluniacs at Lewes So well received was4;his work, that it was fol- 
lowed by three new editions in 1596\ 1607, and 1620h Soon after 
the last-mentioned period, it became obsolete and was forgotten^ 
Phaier undertook this translation for the defence^ to use his own 
phrase, of the English language, which had been by too many deemed 
incapable of elegance and propriety, and for the “ honest recreation of 
you the nobilitie, gentlemen, and ladies, who studie in Latine.” Pie 
adds, By mee first this gate is set open. If now the young writers 
will uouchsafe to enter, they may finde in this language both large and 
abvndant camps [[fields] of uarietie, wherein they may gather innume- 
rable sortes of most beavtifull flowers, figures, and phrases, not only to 
supply the imperfection of mee, but also to garnish all kinds of their 
owne verses with a more cleane and compendiovs order of meeter than 
heretofore hath beene accustomed h” Phaier has omitted, misrepre- 
sented, and paraphrased many passages ; but his performance in every 
respect is evidently superior to Twyne's continuation. The measure is 
the fourteen-footed Alexandrine of Sternhold and Hopkins. I will give 
a short specimen from the siege of Troy, in the second book. Venus 
addresses her son Eneas : 


^ See supr. p. 240. His father was 
John Twyne of Bolington in Hampshire, 
an eminent antiquary, author of the Com- 
mentary De Rebus Albiofiicis, &c. Lond. 
1590. It is addressed to, and published 
by, with an epistle, his said son Thomas. 
Laurence, a fellow of All Souls and a ci- 
vilian, and John Twyne, both Thomas’s 
brothers, have copies of verses prefixed to 
several cotemporary books, about the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. Thomas wrote and 
translated many tracts, which it would be 
superfluous and tedious to enumerate here. 
To his Breviarie of Britaine, a translation 
from the Latin of Humphrey Lhuyd, in 
1573, are prefixed recommendatory verses, 
by Brown prebendary, and Grantthe learn- 
ed schoolmaster, of Westminster, Llodo- 
wyke Lloyd,a poetin the Paradise of Dain- 
tie Devises, and his two brothers, aforesaid, 
Laurence and John. 

Our translator, Thomas Twyne, died in 
1 G I S, aged 70, and was buried in the chan- 
cel of saint Anne’s church at Lewes, wliere 
his epitaph of fourteen verses still, 1 be- 
lieve, remains on a brass plate affixed to 
the eastern wall. 

Large antiquarian and historical ma- 
nuscript collections, by the father John 
Twyne, are now in Corpus Cbristi library 

VOL. III. 


at Oxford. In his Collectanea Varia (ibid, 
vol. iii. fol. 2.) he says he had written the 
lives of T. Robethon, T. Lupset, Rad. 
Barnes, T. Eliot, R. Sampson, T. VVrio- 
thesle, Gul. Paget, G. Day, Job. Chris- 
topherson, N. Wooton. He is in Leland’s 
Mncomia) p. 83. 

® Coloph. ut supr, 

f In quarto, bl. lett. For Abraham 
Veale. 

® Now ruined. But to this day called 
Lord’s Place,, 

^ For Thomas Creed. 

* All in quarto, bl. lett. In the edition 
of 1007, printed at London by Thomas 
Creede, it is said to « be newly set forth 
for the delight of such as are studious in 
poetrie.*’ 

^ In 1562, are entered with Nicholas 
England the fyrste and ix parte of Vir- 
gin.” Registr. Station. A. fob 85 a. I 
suppose Phaier’s first nine books of the 
Eneid. And, in 1561-2, with W. Cop- 
land, the “ booke of Virgil! in 4to.” Ibid, 
fol. 73 h. See Registr. C. fol. 8 a. sub 
ann. 1595. 

* See Maister Phaer’s Conclusion to 
his interpretation of the Aeneidos of 
Virgil, by him conuerted into English 
verse.” 
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TliOB to thy parents best take heede, dreade not, my minde obey : 

In yonder place, where stones from stones, and bildings huge to sway, 
Thou seest, and mixtwith dust and smoke thicke stremes of reekings rise, 
Himselfe the god Neptune that side doth fume in wonders “ wise ; 
With forke threetinde the wall vproots, foundations allto shakes, 

And quite from ynder spile the towne, with groundworks all vprakes* 
On yonder side with Furies most, dame luno fiercely stands^ 

The gates she keeps, and from the ships the Greeks, her friendly bands. 
In armour girt she calles. 

Lo! there againe where Pallas sits, on fortes and castle- to wres, 

With Gorgons eyes, in lightning clondes inclosed grim she lowres. 

The father-god himselfe to Greeks their mights and courage stores, 
Himselfe against the Troyan blood both gods and armour reres. 
Betake thee to thy flight, my sonne, thy labours ende procure, 

I will thee neuer faile, but thee to resting-place assure. 

She said, and through the darke night-shade herselfe she drew from 
sight: 

Appeare the grisly faces then, Troyes enemies vgly dight. 

The popular ear, from its familiarity, was tuned to this measure. It 
was now used in most works of length and gravity, but seems to have 
been consecrated to translation. Whatever absolute and original dig- 
nity it may boast, at present it is almost ridiculous, from an unavoidable 
association of ideas, and because it necessarily recalls the tone of the 
versification of the puritans, I suspect it might have acquired a degree 
of importance and reverence, from the imaginary merit of its being the 
established poetic vehicle of scripture, and its adoption into the cele- 
bration of divine service. 

I take this opportunity of observing, that I have seen an old ballad 
called Gads-hidl hj Paire, that is probably our translator Phaier. In 
the Registers of the Stationers, among seven JBalletfes licensed to Wil- 
liam Bedell and Richard Lante, one is entitled The Robery at Gads 
hill/’ under the year 1558 I know not how far it might contribute 
to illustrate Shakspeare’s Henry the Fourth. The title is promising. 

After the associated labours of Phaier and Twyne, it is hard to say 
what could induce* Richard Stany hurst, a native of Dublin, to trans- 

“ wondrous, > alludes to this when he writes: “But for- 

” Registr. . A, fob 32 b. See Clavell’s tune respecting Master Stanihursts praise, 
■Recantation, a poem in quarto, Lond, would that Phaer shouldc fall that bee 
1634. Glavell was a robber, and here re- might rise, whose heroicall poetry infired, 
cites his own adventures on the highway. I should say inspired, with an hexameter 
His first depredations aroron Gad’s-hill. furie recalled to life whatever hissed bar- 
See fol. 1. barisme bath bin buried this hundred 

* [His apparent inducement was to try yeare, and revived by his ragged quill sudi 
his strength against Phaer ; at whose trans- carterlie varietie as no hedge plowman in 

lation though he frequently carps, yet he a countrie but would have held as the ex- 
, gives him credit for having, efected his tremitie of clownerie,” &c. Epist. before 
task “with surpassing excellence.’* Ded. Greene’s Menaphon. 1589. — Park.] 
to the bord Baron of Dunsanye. Nash 
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late the first four books of Virgil’s Eneid into English hexameters, which 
he printed at London in 1 583, and dedicated to his brother Peter Phin- 
ket '^, the lorde baron of Dunsanay in Ireland Stanyhurst at this 
time was living at Leyden, having left England for some time on ac- 
count of the change of religion. In the choice of his measure, he is 
more unfortunate than his predecessors, and in other respects succeeded 
worse. It may be remarked, that Meres, in his Wit’s Treasurie, 
printed in 1598, among the learned translators, mentions only Phaier, 
for Virgil s AeneadsP.” And William Webbe, in his Discourse of 
English Poets printed in 1586‘i, entirely omits our author, and places 
Phaier at the head of all the English translators'. Thomas Nashe, in 


^ [Quere whether this was not his 
brother-in-iaw ; since he and the dedica- 
tor appear to have married two sisters. 
The father of Stanyhurst was recorder of 
Dublin, and himself was educated under 
Peter Whyte, some time dean of Water- 
ford. He married Janetta the daughter 
of Sir Charles Barnwell, knt. who died in 
childbirth at Knightsbridge near Lon- 
don 1579. His poetical conceits convey 
this information, and contain a description 
of his mistress at the Hague 1582, and he 
writes himself Sacellanus serenissimo- 
rum principum,” which we may interpret 
chaplain to the Archduke of Austria. Vid. 
Cens. Liter, iv. 364 .^ — ^Park,] 

° In octavo. Licensed to Binneman, 
Jan. 24. 1582. ‘<By a copie printed at 
Leiden.” Registr. Station. B. fol. 192 b. 
At the end of the Virgil are the four first 
of David’s psalms Englished in Latin 
measures, p, 82. Then follow "Certayne 
Poetical Conceits (in Latyn and English) 
Lond. 1583,” Afterwards are printed 
Epitaphs written by our author, both in 
Latin and English. The first, ih'^Latin, 
is on James earl of Ormond, who died at 
Ely-house, Octob. 18, 154(5. There is 
another on his father, James Stanyhurst, 
Recorder of Dublin, who died, aged 51, 
Dec. 27, 1573- With translations from 
More’s Epigrams. Stanyhurst has a copy 
of recommendatory verses prefixed to Ver- 
stegan’s Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence, Antwerp, 1605, 4to. 

[Two other epitaphs by Stanihurst are ' 
in English : one upon the Baron of Louth, 
who was traitorously murdered about 
1577 ; another upon the death of Gerald 
Fitzgerald Baron of Offaly e, who died 
June 30, 1580, with verses by the latter 
entitled A penitent sonnet,” which con- 
stitutes him a noble author. Ritson seems 
to think, from an entry in the Stationers’ 
books, that the volume was first printed at 
Leyden ; yet such an edition was unknown 
to Ames or Herbert, (Bibl. Poetica, p. 351.) 
— Park.] 

Y 


P Fol. 289. p. 2. 

^ For John Charlewood. But there is 
a former edition for Walley 1585, 4to. I 
know not to which translation of Virgil, 
Puttenham in the Arte of English Poesie 
refers, where he .says, » And as one who 
translating certaine bookes of Virgil’s 
.(Eneidos into English meetre, said that 
jEneas was fayne to trudge out of Tropf 
which terme became better to be spoken 
of a beggar,^ or of a rogue or a lackey,” 
&c. Lib. m. ch. xxiii. p. 229. 

[Puttenham evidently refers to the ver- 
sion of Stanyhurst, which (as Mr. Southey 
has observed before his poetic Specimens) 
‘‘ could excite nothing but wonder, ridi- 
cule, and disgust.” Nashe has aptly cha- 
racterized the tenor of this translation by 
the term Thrasonical huffe-snuffe,” a 
term indeed derived from the translator 
himself. “ So terrible,” he adds, was 
his stile to all milde eares, as would have 
affrighted our able poets from intermed- 
dling hereafter with that quarreling Id nde 
of verse, had not sweete Master Fraunce, 
by his excellent translation of Master 
Thomas Watsons sugred Amyntas ani- 
mated their dulled spirits to such high- 
witted endevors”. Epist ubi supra. Bi- 
shop Hall had also slurred these uncouth 
fooleries in his Satires, and exclaimed: 

Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words, never articulate. 

One of our modern poets has supplied the 
following remarks: “ As Chaucer has been 
called the well of English undefiled, so 
might Stanihurst be denominated the 
common sewer of the language. It seems 
impossible that a man could have written 
in such a style without intending to bur- 
lesque what he was about, and yet it is 
certain that Stanihurst intended to write 
heroic poetry. His version is exceed! ngly 
rare, and deserves to be reprinted for its 
incomparable oddity.” Southey’s Omni- 
ana, i. 193 . — Park.] 

*■ Fol 9. 

2 ' 
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his Apology of Pierce Pennilesse, printed in 1593, observes, that 
^^ Stany hurst the otherwise learned, trod a foul, lumbring, boisterousy 
wallowing measure in his translation of Virgil.— -Pie had neuer been 
praised by Gabriel Harvey® for his labour, if therein he had not been 
so famously absurd V’ Harvey, Spensers friend, was one of the chief 
patrons, if not the inventor, of the English hexameter, here used by 
Stanyhurst. I will give a specimen in the first four lines of the second 
book: 

With tentiue listning each wight was setled in harkning ; 

Then father j®neas chronicled from loftie bed hautie : 

You bid me, O princesse, to scarifie a festerd old sore, 

Plow that the Troians were prest by the Grecian armie.^ 

With all this foolish pedantry, Stanyhurst was certainly a scholar. 
But in this translation he calls Chorebus, one of the Trojan chiefs, a 
bedlamite he says that old Priam girded on his swoi^d, Morglay^ the 
name of a sword in the Gothic romances, that Dido would have been 
glad to have been brought to bed even of a cockney, a Dandiprat hop- 
thumby and that Jupiter, in kissing his daughter, bust his pretty prating 
parrot Pie was admitted at University College, in 1563, where he 
wrote a system of logic in his eighteenth year'L Having taken one 
degree, he became successively a student at Furnivafs and Lincoln’s 
Inn. He has left many theological, philosophical, and historical books. 
In one of his Epitaphs called Commynj^ Defunctorum, he mentions 
Julietta, Shakspeare’s Juliet, among the celebrated heroines^. The 


® Gabriel Harvey, in his Foure Letters 
and certaine Sonnets, says, “ I cordially 
recommend to the deare loners of the 
Muses, and namely to the professed sonnes 
of the same, Edmond Spencer, Richard 
Stanihurst, ^ Abraham Fraunce, Thomas 
Watson, Samiiell Daniel, Thomas Nashe, 
and the rest, whom I affectionately thancke 
for their studious endeuours commendably 
employed in enriching and polishing their 
natiue tongue,” &c. Lettiii. p. 29. Lond. 
1592. 4to. 

[In the same publication he exclaims: 
** If I never deserve any better remem- 
braunce, let me be epitaphed the Inventour 
of the English hexameter! whome learned 
Mr. Stanihurst imitated in his Virgin, 
and excellent Sir P. Sidney disdained not 
to follow in his Arcadia, and elsewhere.” 
Ascham in 1564 had well observed that 

carmen hexametrum doth rather trotte 
and hoble than runne smoothly in our 
English tong,” Scliolemaster, p. 60. Yet 
Stanihurst strangely professes in his dedi- 
cation to take upon him ‘Ho execute some 
part of Maister Aschams will, who had 
recommended carmen iamhicum while he 
dispraised carmen nexametrim.^^—l^ a.vhh,'] 

^ Signat. B. “ Fol. 2|. 


'^tlarmonia sivc Catena Dialectica 
in Porphyrianas constitutiones,” a com- 
mentary on Porphyry’s Isagoge. Lond. 
1570. fol. Campion, then of St, John’s 
college, afterwards the Jesuit, to whom 
it was communicated in manuscript, says 
of the author, “ Mirifice lastatus sum, esse 
adolescentem in academia nostra, tali fa- 
milia, eruditione, probitate, cujus extrema 
pueritia cum multis laudabili maturitate 
viris certare possit.” Epistol. edit. In- 
goldstat. 1602. fol. 50. Four or five of 
Campion’s Epistles are addressed to Sta- 
nyhurst. 

* Meres mentions Stanylnirst and Ga- 
briel Harvey, as “ Jambical poets.” Ubi 
supr. fol. 282. p. 2. Stanyhurst translated 
some epigrams of sir Thomas More. They 
are at the end of his Virgil. [It may be 
questioned whether Julietta could have 
any allusion to Sbakspeare’s Juliet; since 
Stanyhurst’s verses were printed in 1585, 
and the earliest computation which has 
been made in order to fix ihe true date of 
Romeo and'Juliet, does not carry the con- 
jecture higher than 1591. It was not 
printed till 1597. The story of Rhomeo 
and Julietta in Painter’s Palace of Plea- 
sure in the tragical history of Romeus and 
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title, and some of the lines, deserve to be cited, as they show the poet- 
ical squabbles about the English hexameter. " An Epitaph against 
rhyme, entituied Commvne Defunctorum, such as our vnlearned Rith- 
moiirs accustomably make vpon the death of euerie Tom Tyler, as if it 
were a last for euerie one his foote, in which the quantities of syllables 
are not to be heeded.” 

A Sara for goodnesse, a great Bellona for budgenesse, 

For myldnesse Anna, for chastitye godlye Susanna. 

Hester in a good shift, a Judith stoute at a dead lift : 

Also Julietta, with Dido rich Cleopatra; 

With sundrie nameiesse, and women many more blamelesse, 


His Latin Descriptio JiiBERNLE, translated into English, appears 
in ihe first volume of Hollinshed’s Chronicles, printed in 1583. He is 
styled by Camden, Eruditissimus ille nobilis Richardus Stanihurstus^” 
He is said to have been caressed for his literature and politeness by 
many foreign princes ^ He died at Brussels in 161 8 ^ 

Abraham Fleming, brother to SamueD, published a version of the 
Bucolics of Virgil, in 1575, with notes, and a dedication to Peter Os- 
borne esquire. This is the title, "The Bukolikes of P. Virgilius 
Maro, with alphabetical! Annotations, &e. Drawne into piaine and 


Juliet, by Arthur Brooke, might have 
formed the sources of conjectural allusion. 
—Park.] 

^ At the end of his Virgil. Signat, H 
iij. He mentions the friends Damon and 
Pythias in the same piece. 

* In Hibernia, Com. West Meath, 

® In the title of his Hehdomada Mari- 
ana he styles himself Serenissimoriim 
principum Sacellanus.’* That is, Albert 
archduke of Austria and his princess Isa- 
bel!. Antw, 1609. 8 VO. 

Coxeter says a miscellany was printed 
in the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign by 
E. S, that is, R. Stan y hurst.” I presume 
he may probably mean, a collection called 
** The Phoenix Nest, Built vp with most 
rare and refined workes of noble men, 
woorthy knights, gallant gentlemen, Mas- 
ters of Art, and braue schollars. Full of 
varietie, excellent inuention, and singviar 
delight, S:c. Sett forth by 11. S. of the 
Inner Temple gentleman. Imprinted at 
London by John Jackson, 1.593.” 4to. 
But I take this R. S. to be Richard Sta- 
pylton, who has a copy of verses prefixed 
to Greene’s Mamillia, printed in 1593. 
bl. lett. By the way, in this miscellany 
there is a piece by “ W. S. Gent.” p. 77. 
Perhaps by William Shakspeare. But I 
rather think by William Smyth, whose 
Clods, or Jhe Complaynt of the Pas- 
sion of the despised Sheppard,” was li- 
censed to E. Bolifaunt. Oct. 5, 1596. 


Registr. Station. C. fol. 14 a. The ini- 
tials W. S. are subscribed to “Covin’s 
dreame of his faire Chloris,” in England’s 
Helicon. (Signat. H. edit. 1614.) And 
prefixed to the tragedy of Locrine, edit. 
1595. Also “ A booke called Amours by 
J. (or G.) D. with certen other Sonnetts 
by W. S.” is entered to Eleazar Edgar, 
Jan. 3, 1599. Registr. C. fol. 55 a. The 
initials W. S. are subscribed to a copy of 
verses prefixed to N. Breton’s Wil of W’it, 
See. 1606. 4to. 

[Smith’s “Chloris, or the complaint of 
the passionate despised Shepheard,” was 
printed by Bollifant in 1596, and contains 
the poem of “ Corin’s dreame,” reprinted 
in England’s Helicon. The publication 
consists of fifty sonnets, and is inscribed 
to the “ most excellent and learned shep- 
heard Collin Cloutef’ i. e. Spenser, who 
appears to have been instrumental in pro- 
moting their publication, and to have be- 
come a voluntary patron of the author. A 
copy of verses by W. S. is prefixed to 
Grange’s Golden Aphroditis, 1577. See 
Cens. Lit. v. 114 , — Park,] 

° They were both born in London. 
Thinne apud HoHinsh. vol. ii. 1590. Sa- 
muel wrote.an elegant Latin Life of queen 
Mary, never printed. He has a Latin re- 
commendatory poem prefixed to Edward 
Grant’s. of the Greek tonge, a 

Dialogue, dedicated to Lord Burleigh, and 
printed at London in 1575. 8 vo. 
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familiar Englishe verse by Abr. Fiemiiig student, &c. London by Jobn 
Gbarlewood, &c. 1575 His plan was to give a plain and literal trans- 
lation, verse for verse. These are the five first iiiies of the tenth Ec- 
logue: — 

O Arethusa, graunt this labour be my last indeede ! 

A few songes vnto Gallo, but let them Lycoris reede: 

Needes must I singe to Gallo mine, what man would songes deny ? 

So when thou ronnest vnder Sicane seas, w'here froth doth fry. 

Let not that bytter Doris of the salte streame mingle make. 

Fourteen years afterwards, in 1589, the same author published a new 
version both of the Bucolics and Geoeoics of Virgil, with notes, which 
he dedicated to John Whitgift archbishop of Canterbury*^. This is 
commonly said and supposed to be in blank verse, but it is in the regu- 
lar Alexandrine without rhyme. It is entitled, “The Bukolikes of 
P. Virgilius Maro, &c, otherwise called his pastoralls or Shepherds 
Meetings. Together with his Georgics"'^, or Ruralls, &c. All newly 
translated into English verse by A. F. At London by T. O. for T. 
Woodcocke, &c. 1589.” I exhibit the five first verses of the fourth 
Eclogue: 

O Muses of Sicilia ile, let 's greater msitters singe I 

Shrubs, groves, and bushes lowe, delight and please not every man : 

If we do singe of woodes, the woods be worthy of a consul. 

Now is the last age come, whereof Sybilla's verse foretold ; 

And now the Virgin come againe, and Saturnes kingdom come- 

The fourth Georgic thus begins : 

O my Mecenas, now will I dispatch forthwith to shew 

The heauenly gifts, or benefits, of airie honie sweet. 

Look on this piece of worke likewise, as thou hast on the rest. 

Abraham Fleming supervised, corrected, and enlarged the second 
edition of Hollinshed^s Chronicle in 1585®. He translated Aehan's 
Various History into English in 1576, which he dedicated to Good- 
man dean of Westminster, “ Ilian's Registre of Hystoiies by Abraham 
Fleming^.” He published also Certaine select epistles of Cicero into 
English^ in 1576^. And, in the same year, he imparted to our country- 
men a fuller idea of the elegance of the ancient epistle by his “ Pano- 
PLTE OF Epistles from Tally, Isocrates, Pliny, and others, printed at 

The Bucolics and Georgies, I think dress to the reader, the Translator hints 
these, are entered, IGOO. Registr. Stat. a future iiRention “ to make this interpre- 
ScG also under 1596, ibid, tation of his version run, in round rime, as 

* 7'he Georgiks of Pub. Virg. Maroj it standeth now upon bare metre:*’ but 
otherwise called his Italian Hnsbandrie, this was not performed. — Park.] 
Grammaticallie translated into English ® His brother Samuel assisted in corn- 
meter rn so plaine and famfiiar sort, as a piling the Index, a very laborious work, 
learner may be taught thereby to his and made other improvements, 
profit and contentment.’* In a short ad- ^ In quarto. ® Loud, in quarto. 
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London 1576^'.” He translated Synesius’s Greek Panegyric on 
Baldness, wkich had been brought into vogue by Erasmus’s Mori^ 
ENGOMiuMh Among some other pieces, he englished many celebrated 
books written in Latin about the fifteenth century and at the restora- 
tion of learning, which was a frequent practice, after it became fashion- 
able to compose in English, and our writers had begun to find the 
force and use of their own tongue^ Sir William Cordall, the queen’s 
solicitor-general, was his chief patron h 
William Webbe, who is styled a graduate, translated the Georgics 
into English verse, as he himself informs us in the Discourse of 
English Poetrie, lately quoted, and printed in 1586^. And in the 
same discourse, which was written in defence of the new fashion 
of English hexameters, he has given us his own version of two of 
Virgil s Bucolics, written in that unnatural and impracticable mode 
of versification I must not forget here, that the same Webbe ranks 
Abraham Fleming, as a translator, after Barnabie Googe the translator 
of Palingenius^s Zodiac, not without a compliment to the poetry and 
the learning of his brother Samuel, whose excellent hiventions, he adds, 
had not yet been made public. 

Abraham Fraunce^', in 1591, translated Virgil’s Alexes into English 

serve here, that VirgiFs Bucolics and 
fourth Georgic were translated by one 
Mr. Brimsly, and licensed to Man, Sept. 
3, ICia, Registr. Station. C. fol. 305 a. 
And the "seconde parte of Virgil’s jEneids 
in English, translated by sir Thomas 
Wroth knight,” Apr. 4, 1620. Ibid, fol, 
313 b. 

[This was entitled The destruction of 
Troy.” Sir Thomas published in the 
same year « A Century of Epigrams, with 
a motto on the Creed, called the abortive 
of an idle houre.” See Ath. Oxon, ii 
258; and Lysons*s Environs, ii, 3 IS,— 
Park.]-. 

” In 1594, Richard Jones published 
“ Pan Ms Pipe, conteyninge Three Pas* 
torall Eglogs in Englyshe liexamiter with 
other delightfull verses.” Licensed Jan. 3. 
Registr. Station. B. fol. 316 b. 

* [Abraham Fraunce was entered of 
Gray’s Inn after being eight years at 
Cambridge, and had the honour of being 
intimate with Sir P. Sidney, from whose 
production he drew the illustrative ex- 
amples of his rare little volume entitled 
The Arcadian Rhetorike.” A very cu- 
rious MS. in the Bodleian Library (MS. 
Rawl. Poet, 85.) contains the ‘^Recreations 
of ^ his leisure hours;” being, as Mr. P. 
Bliss obligingly informs me, the first copy 
of a work he afterwards published, /»- 
signium armprum emUem Sec, The 
symbols are finely finished with a pen ; 
aiid in a concluding addrt%s to Sir F. 


^ Quarto. For Ralph Newbery. 

. ‘ Lend. 1579. 12mo. At the end, is 
his Fable of Hermes. 

^ ^ See supr. p. 218. Among his original 
pieces are, “ A memorial of the charitable 
almes deedes of William Larabe, gentle- 
man of the cbapel under Henry 8th, and 
citizen of London, Lond. 1580. Svo.— 
The Battel between the Virtues and Vices, 
Lond. 1582. 8vo.— The Diamant of De- 
votion in six parts, Lond. 1586. 12mo.— 
The Cundyt of Comfort, for Denham, 
1579.” He prefixed a recommendatory 
Latin poem in iambics to the Voyage of 
Dennis Settle, a retainer of the earl of 
Cumberland, and the companion of Martin 
Frobisher, Lond. 1577. 12mo. Another, 
in English, to Kendal’s Flowres of Epi- 
grarnmes, Lond. 1577. 12mo, Another 
to John Barret’s Alvearet or quadruple 
Lexicon of English, Latin, Greek, and 
French. Dedicated to Lord Burleigh, 
Lond. 1580. foL edit, 2. [See Mus. Ash- 
mol. Oxon. 835.] Another to W. Whet- 
stone’s Rock of Regard. I take this op- 
portunity of observing that the works of 
one John Fleming, an ancient English 
poet, are in Dublin-college library, of 
\vhich I have no farther notice, than that 
they are numbered 304. See Registr. 
Station. B. fol. 160 a. 171 a. 168 a. 

^ His Panoplie is dedicated to Cordall. 
See Life of Sir Thomas Pope, p. 226- 
edit. 2. 

“ For the sake of juxtaposition, I ob- 
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liexameters, verse for verse, which he calls The lamentation of Corydon 
for the love of Alexis^, It must be owned, that the selection of this 
particular Eclogue from all the ten for an English version, is soniewhat 
extraordinary. But in the reign of queen Elizabeth, I could point out 
whole sets of sonnets written with this sort of attachment, for which 
perhaps it will be but an inadequate apology, that they are free from 
direct impurity of expression and open immodesty of sentiment. Such 
at least is our observance of external propriety, and so strong the prin- 
ciples of a general decorum, that a writer of the present age who was 
to print love- verses in this style, would be severely reproached, arid 
universally proscribed. I will instance only in the Affectionate 
Shepherd'^ of Richard Barnehelde, printed in 1595. Here, through 
the course of twenty sonnets, not inelegant, and which were exceed- 
ingly popular, the poet bewails his unsuccessful love for a beautiful 


youth, by the name of Ganymede, 
sionf, yet with professions of the 

Sidney, he proposes, if these meet his ap- 
probation, to continue them. He ends 
“ Iternm vive, atqiie iteriim, 
vale, Maecenas ornatissime. A. F.” — 
Park.] 

° At the end of the count esse of Pern- 
Ifrolce^s Jvy-churc'kj in the same measure, 
Lond. 8vo. He wrote also in the same 
verse, The lamentation of Amyntas for the 
death of Phillis. Lend. 1587. 4to. He 
translated into English hexamMers the 
beginning of Heliodoms^sEthiopics. Lond. 
1591. 8vo. 

* [“ Containing the Complaint of 
Daphnis for the love of Ganymede.” 
Printed by John D unton, 4to. The vo- 
lume comprises The teares of an affec- 
tionate shepheard, sicke for love. The 
second dayes lamentation, of the affec- 
tionate Shepheard. The Shepheards 
content, or the happiness of a harmless 
life. The complaint of Chastitie: and 
Heilens rape, or a light lanthorne for 
light ladies; written in English hexame- 
ters. — Park.] 

f [In the same strain, -and to a similar 
object, the greater part of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets appear to be addressed. Mr. 
Chalmers indeed, in his Apology, has 
persuaded himself that the bard of Avon 
intended his for Gtueen Elizabeth; but 
so fixr as I can gather, he has failed to 
per&uade any other reader of the same. — 
Park.] 

P At London, for H. Lownes, 1596. 
16nio. Another edition appeared the 
same year, with his Cyuthia, and Legend 
of Cassandra. For the same, 1506. 16mo. 
In the preface of this second edition he 
apologises for his Sonnets, I will vn- 




in a strain of the most tender pas- 
cliastest affection T. Many descrip- 

shaddow my conceit: being nothing else 
but an imitation of Virgill in the second 
Eclogue of Alexis.” But I find', “ Cynthia 
with certayne Sonnettes and the Leg'end 
of Cassandra,” entered to H. Lo'wnes 
Jan. IS, 1594. Registr. Station, B. foh 
317 a. 

[“ Cynthia with certaine sonnets and 
the Legend of Cassandra” appeared in 
1591, and was printed for H. Lownes. 
In the preface Barnefiekl hopes the reader 
will bear with his rude conceit of Cynthia 
“ if for no other cause, yet for that it is 
the imitation of the verse of tliat ex- 
cellent poet Maister Spencer, in his Fayrie 
Queene to whom he again alludes in 
his 20th Sonnet, as “ great Colin, the 
chief of Shepheards:” while he designates 
Drayton under the name gentle Row- 
land, his professed friend.” In 1598 were 
published by Richard Barnefield, graduate 
in Oxford, The Encomium of Lady Pe- 
cunia, or the Praise of Money. The com- 
plaint of Poetrie for the death of Libe- 
ralitie. The combat betweene Conscience 
and Covetousnesse in the minde of man : 
and poems in divers humors. These 
pieces it seems he was encouraged to offer 
to the courtesy of his readers tlirough the 
gentle acceptance of his Cynthia. One of 
his sonnets thus addresses itself to his 
friend Maister R. L. the anchor probably 
ofDicIlo. 

If musique and sweet poetide agree, 

As they must needs (the sister and the 
brother), 

Then must the love be great ’tvvixt thee 
and mec, 

Because thou lov'st the one, and I the 
other. 
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tiOHS and incidents wiiich have a like complexion may be found in the 
futile novels of Lodge and Lilly. 

Fraunce is also the writer of a book, with the affected and unmean- 
ing title of the “ Arcadian Rhetorike, or the preceptes of Rheto- 
ricke made plaine by examples, Greeke, Latyne, Engiisshe, Italyan, 
Frenche, and Spanishe.” It was printed in 1588, and is valuable for 
'^'itS' English examples'^. ■ 

In consequence of the versions of Virgil's Bucolics, a piece appeared 
in 15845, called A Comoedie of Titerus and Galathea’^.” I suppose 
this to be Lilly's play called Gallathea, played before the queen at 
Greenwich on New Year’s day by the choristers of saint Paul’s. 

It will perhaps be sufficient barely to mention Spenser’s CuL ex, 
which is a vague and arbitrary paraphrase of a poem not properly be- 
longing to Virgil. From the testimony of many early Latin writers it 
may be justly concluded, that Virgil wrote an elegant poem with this 
title. Nor is it improbable that in the Culex at present attributed to 
Virgil, some^very few of the original phrases, and even verses, may 
remain, under the accumulated incrustation of critics, imitators, inter- 
polators, and paraphrasts, which corrupts what it conceals. But the 
texture, the character, and substance of the genuine poem is almost 
entirely lost. The Ceiris, or the fable of Nisus and Seylla, which 
follows, although never mentioned by any writer of antiquity, has 
much fairer pretensions to genuineness. At least, the Ceiris, allowing 
for uncommon depravations of time and transcription, appears in its 
present state to be a poem of the Augustan age, and is perhaps the 
identical piece dedicated to the Messala whose patronage it solicits. It 
has that rotundity of versification, which seems to have been studied 
after the Roman poetry emerged from barbarism. It lias a general 
simplicity, and often a native strength, of colouring ; nor is it tinctured, 
except by the casual innovation of grammarians, with those sophisti- 
cations both of sentiment and expression, which afterwards of course 
took place among the Roman poets, and which would have betrayed a 
recent forgery. It seems to be the work of a young poet : but its di- 
gressions and descriptions, which are often too prolix, are not only the 
marks of a young poet, but of early poetry. It is interspersed with 
many lines, now in the Eclogues, Georgies, and Eneid. Here is an 
argument which seems to assign it to Virgil. A cotemporary poet 
would not have ventured to steal from poems so well known. It was 
natural, at least allowable, for Virgil to steal from a performance of 
his youth, on which he did not set any great value, and which he did 

Doivland to thee is dear, whose heavenly ^ Entered to T. Gubbyn and T, New- 
touch man, Jun. 11, 1588. Registr, Station. B. 

Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; foL 229 b. 

Spenser to me, whose deepe conceit is ‘^ Entered April 1, to Cawood. Ibid, 
such, fol. 203 b. Lilly's Galatea, however, ap- 

. ’ As passing all conceit, needs no defence, pears to be entered as a new copy to T. 

&c.— F arkO ' Man, October 1, 1591. Ibid, foL 280 b. 
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not scruple to rob of a fev ornaments, deserving a better place. This 
conszderahon excludes Cornelius Gallus, to whom FontaninC with much 
acute criticism, has ascribed the Ceiris. Nor, for the reason given 
wodd Virgd have stolen from Gallus. The writer has at least the S 
of Jirgil m either suppressing, or throwing into shade, the trite and 
umnteiesting incidents of the common fabulous history of Scylla, which 

of d.oor.a.„. or hod boo. preoccupied by 7J,er 
Tbe (bclogu. bet»eon the pouug princes. Scylla, who is d«ply 
Md her nurse, has much of the pathos of Virgil. There are somp 
traces which discover an imitation of Lucretius : but on the whL the 
structure of the verses, and the predominant cast and manner 6f the 

^®®«“ble the Aegonautica of Catullus, or the 
Epithalamium op Peleus and Thetis. I will instance in the fol 
lowing passage, in which every thing is distinctly and circumstantiallv 

Tlfom^ - alluding to tie 

stoleofMmerva,interwoven with the battle of the giants and exhi 

bited at Athens in the magnificent Panathenaic festival. The classical' 
leader will perceive one or two interpolations, and lament that this 
rich piece of embroidery has suffered a little from being unskilfully 
darned by another and a more modern artificer. " T 

Sed magno intexens, si fas est dicere, peplo, 

Quahs Erechtheis olim portatur Athenis, 

Debita cum caste solvuntur vota Minervm, 

Tardaque confecto redeu.nt quinquennia lustro, 

Cum levis alterno Zephyrus concrebuit Euro, 

Ct prono gravidum provexit pondere cursum. 

Felix file dies, felix et dicitur annus : 

Felices qui talem annum videre, diemque I 
Ergo Palladiae texuntur in ordine pugnm ; 

Magna Giganteis ornantur pepla tropmis, 

Homda sanguineo pinguntur prmlia cocco. 

Additur aurata dejectus cuspide Typho, 

Qui prius Ossaeis consternens mthera saxis, 

Emathio celsum duplicabat vertice Olympum. 
lale deae velum solemn! in tempore portant.^ 

'Die same stately march of hexameters is observable in Tilniii ’ 
tedious panegyric on Messala: a poem which if ® 

lieved to be of Tih,.11n=-c e a ^ ‘ be be- 

.ajudged We '» 

the author of the Ceiris, as Messala to whrT^^’^! 

bu. . cccy ye.„ bef™ ““ 'C r"f 

h«d of Ni.„ mLL 3 ' S'™ » tbe 

S oi megara, and on the preservation of which the 

■; ■ “ Ver. 21. seq. 
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safety of that city, now besieged by Minos king of Crete, entirely de- 
pended. Scylla, Nisus's daughter, falls in love with Minos, whom she 
sees from the walls of Megara ; she finds means to cut ofi* this sacred 
ringlet, the city is taken, and she is married to Minos. I am of opi- 
nion that Tibullus, in the following passage, alludes to the Ceiris, then 
newly published, and which he points out by this leading and funda- 
mental fiction of Nisus's purple lock. 

Pieridas, pueri, doctos et amate poetas ; 

Aurea nec superent nmnera Pieridas ! 

Carmine PURPUREA est Nisi coma: carmina ni sint, 

Ex humero Pelopis non nituisset ebur.^ 

Tibullus here, in recommending the study of the poets to the Roman 
youth, illustrates the power of poetry ; and, for this purpose, with much 
address he selects a familiar instance from a piece recently written, 
perhaps by one of his friends. 

Spenser seems to have shown a particular regard to these two little 
poems, supposed to be the work of Virgifs younger years. Of the 
CuLEX he has left a paraphrase, under the title of Virgil's Gnat, 
dedicated to lord Leicester, who died in 1588. It was printed without 
a title page at the end of the ‘‘Teares oe the Muses, by Ed. Sp. 
London, imprinted for William Ponsonbie . dwelling in Paules church- 
yard at the sign of the bishops head, 1591 V From the Ceiris he has 
copied a long passage, which forms the first part of the legend of Bri- 
tomart in the third book of the Fairv Queen. 

Although the story of Medea existed in Guido de Columna, and 
perhaps other modern writers in Latin, yet we seem to have had a ver- 
sion of Valerius Flaccus in 1565 : for in that year^ I know not if in 
verse or prose, was entered to Purfoote, “ The story of Jason, how he 
gotte the golden flece, and ho we he did begyle Media [Medea], oute 
of Laten into Englisshe by Nycholas Whyte Of the translator 
Whyte, I know nothing more. 

Of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, the four first books were translated by 
Arthur Golding in 1565^. The fyrst Lower bookes of the Metamor- 
phosis owte of Latin into English meter by Arthur Golding, gentleman, 
&c. Imprinted at London by William Seres 1565 But soon after- 
wards he printed the whole, or, The xv. Bookes of P. Ouidius Naso 
entytuled Metamorphosis, translated out of Latin into English meetre, 
by Arthur Golding Gentleman. A worke uery pleasant and delectable. 
Lond. 1575.” William Seres was the printer, as before ^ This work 


^ Eleg. lib. i. iv. 62. 

“ In quarto. White lett. Containing 
twenty-four leaves. 

^ iiegistr. Station. A. fol. 134 a. 

* Lond. bi. lett. 4to. 

^ It is entered “ A boke entituled 


Ovidii Metamorphoses.” Registr. Station. 
A. fol. 117 b. 

^ Bl. lett. 4to. It is supposed that there 
were earlier editions, viz, 1567, and 1576 
The last is mentioned in Coxeter’s papers, 
w'ho saw it In Dr. Rawiinson’s collection. 
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became a favorite, and was reprinted in 1587, 1603, and 1612“. The 
dedication, an epistle in verse, is to Robert earl of Leicester, and dated 
at Berv'ick, April 20, 1567- In the metrical Preface to the Reader 
which immediately follows, he apologises for having named so many 
fictitious and heathen gods. This apology seems to be intended for 
the weaker puritans ^ His style is poetical and spirited, and his versi- 
fication clear; his manner ornamental and diffuse, yet with a sufficient 
observance of the original. On the whole, I think him a better poet 
and a better translator than Phaier. This will api^ear from a few of 
the first lines of the second book, which his readers took for a descrip- 
tion of an enchanted castle. ^ 

The princely pallace of the Sun stood gorgeous to beholdj 
On stately pillars builded high, of yellow burnisht gold ; ’ 

Beset with sparkling carbuncles, that like to fire did shine. 

The roofe was framed curiously, of yuorie pure and fine. ' 

The two-doore-leves of sEuer clere, a radiant light did cast; 

But yet the cunning workemanship of thinges therein far past 
The stuffe whereof the doores were made: for there a perfect plat 
Had Vulcane drawne of all the world, both of the sourges that 
Embrace the earth with winding waves, and of the stedkst ground 
And of the heauen itself also, that both encloseth round. 

And first and foremost of the sea, the gods thereof did stand, 
Loude-sounding Try ton, with his shrill and writhen trumpe in hand, 
Unstable 1 rotew, changing aye his figure and his hue. 

From shape to shape a thousand sights, as list him to renue 

In pmple robe, and royall throne of emerauds freshe and greene, 

Hid Pheebus sit, and on each hand stood wayting well beseene, 

Dayes, Months, Yeeres, Ages, Seasons,. Times, and eke the equall 
Houres; ^ 

There stoode the Sfringtlme, with a crowne of fresh and fragrant 
noures : ® 

Hiere wayted Sommer naked starke, all saue a wheaten hat: 

And Autumne smerde with treading grapes late at the pressing- vat : 
And lastly, quaking for the colde, stood Winter all forlorne. 

With rugged head as white as done, and garments al to tome • 
horladen' with the isycles, that dangled vp and downe, 

Upn his gray and hoarie beard, and snowie frozen crowne 
The Sunne thus sitting in the midst, did cast his piercing eye, &c. 

But I cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing a few more lines, . 


Of 1603 by 

W W. ot 1612 by Thomas Purfoot. 
Afterwards he says of his author, 

And now I have him made so well ac- 
quainted with our toong, 


As that he may in English verse as in his 
owne be soong, 

Wherein although for plesant stile, I can- 
not make account, &c. . 

® overladen. 
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from tlie transformation of Athamas and Ino, in the fourth book. Tisi- 
phone addresses Juno‘S: 

The hatefull hag Tisiphone, with hoarie ruffled heare®, 

Uemouing from her face the snakes, that loosely dangled theare, 

Said thus, &e. 

He proceeds, 

The furious fiend Tisiphone, doth cloth her out of hand, 

In garment streaming gory blood, and taketh in her hand 
A burning cresset^ steept in. blood, and girdeth her about 
With wreathed snakes, and so goes forth, and at her going out, 

Feare, terror, griefe, and pensiuenesse, for company she tooke, 

And also madn esse with his flaight and gastly-staring looke. 

Within the house of Athamas no sooner foote she set, 

But that the postes began to quake, and doores looke blacke as iet. 
The sunne withdrewe him: Athamas and eke his wife were cast 
With ougly sightes in such a feare, that out of doores agast 
They would have fled. There stood the fiend, and stopt their passage 
out; 

And splaying g foorth her filthy armes beknit with snakes about, 

Did tosse and wane her hatefull head. The swarme of scaled snakes 
Did make an yrksome noyce to heare, as she her tresses shakes. 

About her shoulders some did craule, some tray ling downe her brest, 
Did hisse, and spit out poison greene, and spirt with tongues infest. 
Then from amid her haire two snakes, with venymd hand she drew, 

Of which she one at Athamas, and one at Ino threw. 

The snakes did craule. about their brests, inspiring in their heart 
Most grieuous motions of the minde : the body had no smart 
Of any wound : it was the minde that felt the cruell stinges. 

A poyson made in syrup-wise she also with her brings. 

The filthy fome of Cerberus, the casting of the snake 
Echidna, bred among the fennes, about the Stygian lake. 

Desire of gadding forth abroad, Forgetfullness of minde. 

Delight in mischiefe, Woodnesse^ Tears, and Purpose whole inclinde 
To cruell murther : all the which she did together grinde. 

And mingling them with new-shed blood, she boy led them in brasse, 
And stird them with a hemlock stalke. How while that Athamas 
And Ino stood, and quakt for feare, this poyson ranke and fell 
She turned into both their brests, and made their hearts to swell. 

Then whisking often round about her head her balefull brand, 

She made it soone, by gathering winde, to kindle in her hand. 

Thus, as it were in tryumph-wise, accomplishing her best, 

To duskie Pluto’s emptie realme she gets her home to rest, 

And putteth off the snarled snakes that girded-in her brest. 


Fol. 50 a. edit. 1003. 
liair. 


^ a torch. The word is used by Milton, 
^ displaying, ® madness. 
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We have here almost as horrid, a mixture as the ingredients in Mac- 
beth’s caldron. In these lines there is much enthusiasm, and the 
character of original composition. The abruptnesses of the text are 
judiciously retained, and perhaps improved. The translator seems to 
have felt Ovid’s imagery, and this perhaps is an imagery in which Ovid 
excels. 

Golding’s version of the Metamorphosis kept its ground, till 
Sandys’s English Ovid appeared in 16S2. I know not who was the 
author of what is called a halht^ perhaps a translation from the Meta- 
morphosis, licensed to John Charlewood, in 1569, “The vnfortunate 
ende of Iphis sonne vnto Teucer kynge of Troye^.” Nor must J omit 
“ The tragicall and lamentable Historie of two faythfull mates Ceyx 
kynge of Thrachine, and Alcione his wife, drawen into English meeter 
by William Hubbard, 1569V’ In stanzas*. 

Golding was of a gentleman’s family, a native of London, and lived 
with secretary Cecil at his house in the Strand K Among his patrons, 
as we may collect from his dedications, were also sir Walter Mildma}^, 
William lord Cobham, Henry earl of Huntingdon, lord Leicester, sir 
Christopher Hatton, lord Oxford, and Robert earl of Essex. He was 
connected with sir Philip Sydney: for he finished an English transla- 
tion of Philip Mornay’s treatise in French on the Truth of Christianity, 
which had been begun by Sydney, and was published in 1587 k He 
enlarged our knowledge of the treasures of antiquity by publishing 
English translations of Justin’s History in 1564™, of Csesar’s Com- 
mentaries in 1565’^, of Seneca’s Benefits in 1577 ^ and of the Geo- 
graphy of Pomponius Mela, and the Polyhistory of Solinus, in 
1587, and 1590^. He has left versions of many modern Latin writers, 


^ Registr. Station. A. fol. 186 at. See 
Malone’s Suppl. Sliaksp. i. CO seq. 

Impr. at London, by W. Howe for 
R. Jolines. Bl. lett. 12rao. In eight 
leaves. 

* [As these stanzas are somewhat sin- 
gular in their structure, and the work 
itself is rarely to be seen, I subjoin a 
single specimen. Alcione is the person 
described: — 

Thre times she then about to speake, 

Thre times she washt hir face with 
teares. 

Thre times she off from teares did break e, 
And thus complained in liis eares, 

“ What fault of myne, 0 husbande deare, 
doth thee compell, 

That thou wilt dwell no longer heere, 
but go to spell?” 

To ^ go to spell/ is an expression em- 
ployed for going to consult the oracle.-— 
Park.] 

^ His dedication to the four first books 
of Ovid ts from Cecil-house, I5C4. See 


his Dedication to his English version of 
Peter Aretine’s War of Italy wnth the 
Goths, Lond. 1563. 12mo. To this he has 
prefixed a long preface on the causes of 
the irruption of the Goths into Italy. He 
appears to have also lived in the parish of 
All Saints ad munim^ London-wall, in 
1577. Epist. prefixed to his Seneca. His 
Postils of Chytrasus are dedicated from 
Pauls Belchamp to sir "W. Mildmay, 
March 10, 1570. 

^ In quarto. It was afterwards cor- 
rected and printed by Thomas Wilcox, 
1604. 

™ Lond. 4to. Again 1578. There is the 
Psalter in English, printed with Henry 
Middleton, by Arthur Golding. Lond. 
1571, 4to. 

” The Dedication to Cecil is dated from 
Pauls Belchamp, 12 Octob. Lond. 12mo. 
Again, 1590. There was a translation by 
Tiptoft earl of Worcester, printed by Ras- 
tall. No date. I suppose about 1530. 

° Lond. 4to. To sir Christopher Hatton. 

P Lond. 4to. 
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which then had their use, and suited the condition and opinions of the 
times; and which are now forgotten, by the introduction of better 
books, and the general change of the system of knowledge. I think 
his only original work is an account of an Earthquake in 1580. Of his 
original poetry I recollect nothing more, than an encomiastic copy of 
verses prefixed to Baret’s Alveare published in 1580. It may be re- 
gretted, that he gave so much of his time to translation. In George 
Gascoigne's Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth-gastle, an en- 
tertainment in the year 1575^, he seems to have been a ^writer of some 
of the verses : — The deuise of the Lad ie of the Lake also was master 
Hunnes — The verses, as I think, were penned, some by master Hunnes, 
some by master Ferrers, and some by master Goldingham^^.” The 
want of exactness through haste or carelessness, in writing or pro- 
nouncing names, even by cotemporaries, is a common fault, especially 
in our old writers ; and I suspect Golding is intended in the last 
nameE He is ranked among the celebrated translators by Webbe and 
Merest* 

The learned Ascham wishes that some of these translators had used 
blank verse instead of rhyme. But by blank verse he seems to mean 
the English hexameter or some other Latin measure. He says, 
deedChauser, Thomas Norton of Bristow, my Lord of Surry, M.Wiat, 
Thomas Phaier, and other gentlemen, in translating Guide, Palingenius, 
and Seneca, haue gone as farre to their great praise as the coppy they 
followed could cary them. But if such good wittes, and forward dili- 
gence, had been directed to followe the best examples, and not haue 
beene caryed by tyme and custome to content themselves with that 
barbarous and rude Ryming, amongest theyr other woorthye prayses 
which they haue iustly deserued, this had not been the least, to be 
counted among men of learning and skill, more like vnto the Grecians 
than the Gothians in handling of theyr verse®." The sentiments of an- 
other coteiiiporary critic on this subject were somewhat different. 


* [In which year it was printed ; and 
afterwards inserted at the end of Gas- 
coigne's Works in 1587. Mr. Nichols 
has given the whole a place in his en- 
tertaining collection of the Progresses 
and Processions of Q,ueen Elizabeth. — 
Park.] 

^ Signat. B. ij. 

But I must observe, that one Henry 
Goldingham is mentioned as a gesticu- 
iator, and one who was to perform Arion 
on a dolphin's back, in some spectacle be- 
fore queen Elizabeth. ' Merry Passages 
and Jeasts, MSS. Hark 6*395. One B. 
Goldingham is an actor and a poet, in 
1579, in the pageant before queen Eliza- 
beth at Norwich. Hollinsh. Chron. iii. 
f. 1298. col. 1. [Goldingham wrote a poem 
inscribed to Queen Elizabeth, entitled 
“ The Garden Plot,” extant in No. 6902 


of the Harl. MSS. More of his poetry, 
with a masque of his devising, may be 
found in a tract entitled, “ The joyfull re- 
ceiving of the Queene's Majestie into her 
Highness citie of Norwich,” &c. 1578. 4to, 
He seems likewise to have had a hand in 
the Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, — Ritson.] 

f [Arthur Hall likewise eulogises the 
excellent and laudable labour of Golding, 
for making Ovid speak English in no 
worse terms than the author’s own gifts 
gave him grace to write in Latin. Ded. 
before the ten books of Homer’s Iliades, 
1581. — Park,] 

X [Daniel, in his “Apology for Ryme,” 
1603, seems to mean blank verse w^hen he 
speaks of sitigle numbers . — Park.] 

»FoL52a. 53 b. edit 1589. 4to. 



queeiie Maries time florished aboue any other doctour Phaier, one that 
was learned, and excellently well translated into English verse hero- 
icall, certaine bookes of Virgifs ^Eneidos. Since him followed maister 
Arthur Golding, who with no less commendation turned into English 
meetre the Metamorphosis of Guide, and that other doctour who made 
the supplement to those bookes of Virgil’s iEneidos, which maister 
Phaier left vndoone.” Again, he commends “ Phaier and Golding, for 
a learned and well-connected verse, specially in translation clearcj and 
uery faithfully answering their authours intenth” 

I learn from Coxeter’s notes, that the Fasti were translated into Eng- 
lish verse before the year 1570. If so, the many little pieces now cur- 
rent on the subject of Lucretia, although her legend is in Chaucer, 
might immediately originate from this source. In 1568, occurs a 
htt called “ the grevious complaynt of Lucrece".” And afterwards, in 
the year 1569, is licensed to James Robertes, “A ballet of the death of 
Lucryssia'h” There is also a ballad of the legend of Lucrece, printed 
in 1576. These publications might give rise to Shakspeare’s Rape of 
Lucrece, which appeared in 1594. At this period of our poetry, we 
find the same subject occupying the attention of the public for many 
years, and successively presented in new and various forms by different 
poets. Lucretia was the grand example of conjugal fidelity throughout 
the Gothic ages’'. 

Tlie fable of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, in the fourth book of the 
Metamorphosis, was translated by Thomas Peend, or De la Peend, in 
1565^. I have seen it only among Antony Wood’s books in the Ash- 


^ Puttenham^s Arte of English Poesie, 
bond. 1589. 4to. lib. i. ch. 30. fol. 49, 51. 

“ Registr. Station. A. fol. 174 a. To 
John Aide. The story might however 
have been taken from Livy : as was The 
Tragedy of i\.ppius and Virginia,’^ in verse. 
This, reprinted in 1575, is entered to R. 
Jones, in 1567. Ibid. fol. 163 a. And 
there is“ The Terannyeof Judge Apius,*’ 
a ballad, in 1569. Ibid. fol. 184 b. 

^ Registr. A. fol. 192 b. 

* It is remarkable, that the sign of Ber- 
thelette, the king^s printer in Fleet-street, 
who flourished about 1540, was the Lu- 
cretia, or as he writes it, Lucretia Ro- 
mana. 

There is another Lucretia belonging to 
our old poetic story. Laneham,inhis^’ar- 
rative of the queen’s visit at Kenilworth- 
castle in 1575, mentions among the favor- 
ite story-books “ Lucres and Eurialus.” 
p. 34. This is, “A boke of ij lovers Eu- 
ryalus and Lucressie [Lucretia] pleasaunte 
and dilectable,” entered to T, Norton, in 
1569., R,egistr. Station. A. foL ,189 a. 
Again, under the title of *‘A bpoke enti- 
tuled the excellent historye of Euryalus 
and Lucretia/’ to T. Creede, Oct. 19, 1596. 


Registr. C. fol. 14 b. This story was first 
written in Latin prose, and partly from a 
real event, about the year 1440, by AEneas 
Sylvius, then imperial poet and secretary, 
afterwards pope Pius the Second, It may 
be seen in Episiolanwi Lacofilcarnm et 
Selectarum Farragines duce, collected by 
Gilbertus Cognatus, and printed at Basil, 
1554. 12mo. (See Farrag. ii. p. 386.) In 
the course of the narrative, Lucretia is 
compared by her lover to Polyxena, Ve- 
nus, and iEmilia. The last is the Emilia 
of Boccace’s Tlieseid, or Palamon and Ar- 
cite, p. 481. 

^ It is licensed to Colwell that year, with 
the title of the “ pleasaunte fable of Ovide 
intituled Salmacis and Hermaphroditus,” 
Registr. Station. A. fol. 135 a. [The print- 
ed title bears : “ The pleasant fable of Her- 
maphroditus and Salmacis, by T. Peend, 
gent, w'ith a morall in English verse. An- 
no Domini 1565, mense Decembris.” 8vo. 
It begins : 

Dame Venus once by Mercurye 
Comprest, a chylde did beare. 

For beuty farre excellyng all 

That erst before hym weare. — P ark,] 
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molean Museum. An Epistle is prefixed, addressed to Nicholas Saint 
Leger esquire, from the writer’s studie in Chancery-lane opposite Ser- 
jeants- inn. At the end of which, is an explanation of certain poetical 
words occurring in the poem. In the preface he tells us, that he had 
translated great part of the Metamorphosis ; but that he abandoned 
his design, on hearing that another, undoubtedly Golding, was engaged 
in the same undertaking. Peend has a recommendatory poem prefixed 
to Studley’s version of Seneca’s Agamemnon, in 1566. In 1562, ^vas 
licensed the boke of Perymus and Thesbye,” copied perhaps in the 
MiDsUiMMER Night’s Dream. I suppose a translation from Ovid’s 
fable of Pyramus and Thisbe^ 

The fable of Narcissus had been translated, and printed separately 
in 1560, by a nameless author, The fable of Ovid treting of Nai-cissus 
translated out of Latin into English mytre, with a moral thereunto, very 
plesante to rede, Lond. 1560^’* The translator’s name was luckily sup- 


® Tn quarto. Lond. for T. Hackett. Bl. 
lett. 

Registr. Station. A. fol. 92 a. To Wil- 
liam Griffiths. I know not whether the 
following were regular versions of Ovid, or 
poems formed from his works now circu- 
lating in English. vSuch as, “the Ballk 
of Pygmalion,” to R. Jones, in 1568. Ibid, 
fol. 176 a. Afterwards reprinted and a 
favourite story. There is the “ Ballet of 
Pygmalion,” in 1568. Ibid. fol. 176 a.— - 
“ A ballet intituled the Golden Apple,” to 
W. Pickering, in 1568. Ibid. fol. 175 a. 
— “A ballet intituled^ Hercules and his 
Ende,” to W. Griffiths, in 1563. Ibid. fol. 
102 b. There is also, which yet may be 
referred to another source, “A ballet in- 
tituled the History of Troiliis, whose troth 
had well been tryedi' to Purfoote, in 1565. 
Ibid, fol, 134 b. This occurs again in 1581, 
and 1608. The same may be said of the 
“ History of the tow [two] raooste noble 
piynces of the worlde Astionax and Po- 
lixene [Astyanax] of Troy,” to T. Hack- 
etr, in 1565. Ibid. fol. 139 a. Again, in 
1567, “the ballet of Acrisious,” that is, 
Acrisius the father of Danae. Ibid. fol. 
177 b. Also, “ A ballet of the mesyrable 
state of king Medas,” or Midas, in 1569. 
Ibid. fol. 185 b. These are a few and early 
instances out of many. Of the Metamor- 
phosis of Pigmalions Image, by Marston, 
printed 1598, and alluded to by Shak- 
speare [Meas. for Meas hi. 2.], more will 
be said hereafter. 

There is likewise, which may be refer- 
red hither, a “ booke intitled Procris and 
Cephalus divided into four parts,” licensed 
Oct. 22, 15 OS, to J. Wolfe, perhaps a play, 
and probably ridiculed in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, under the \\t\Q Shejahis and 
Procrus. Registr. Station. B. fol 302 a. 

VOL. III. 


[Procris and Cephalus by A. Chute, is men- 
tioned with his poem of Shore’s Wife in 
Nashe^s “ Have with you to Saffron Wal- 
den,” 1596, where he alludes to a number 
of Paphlagonian things more. — Park.] 
There is also, at least originating from 
the English Ovid, a pastoral play, pre- 
sented by the queen’s choir-hoys, Peele’s 
Arraignement of Paris, in 1584. And I 
have seen a little novel on that subject, 
with the same compliment to the queen, 
by Dickenson, in 1 593. By the way, some 
passages are transferred from that novel 
into another written by Dickenson, “ Aris- 
has, Euphues amidst his slumbers, or Cu- 
pid’s lourney to hell, &c. By J. D. Lond. 
For T. Creede, 1594. 4to.” One of them, 
where Pomona falls in love witli a beauti- 
ful boy named Hyalus, is as follows. Sig- 
nal E 3. “ She, desirous to winne him with 
ouer-cloying kindnesse, fed him with ap- 
ples, gaue him plumes, presented him 
peares. Having made this entrance into 
her future solace, she would vse oft his 
company, kisse him, coll him, check him, 
chucke him, walke with him, weepe for 
him, in tlie fields, neere the fountain es, sit 
with him, sue to him, omitting no kiiules 
of dalliance to woe him,” &c. I have se- 
lected this passage, because I think it was 
recollected by Shakspeare in the IMidsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, where he describes 
the caresses bestowed by the queen of the 
fairies on her loved hoy, act v. sc. 1. 

Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk roses in thy sleek smooth 
head. 

I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, &c. 

See also- act ii, sc. 1. In the Arraignc- 
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pressed ; but at the close of the work are his initials, Finis. T. H.*” 
Annexed to the fable is a moralisation of twice the length in the oc- 
tave stanza. Almost every narrative was anciently supposed or made 
to be allegorical, and to contain a moral meaning. I have enlarged on 
this subject in the Dissertation on the Gesta Romanorum. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, a popular ballad had no sooner been circulated, 
than it was converted into a practical instruction, and followed by its 
moralisation. The old registers of the Stationers afford numerous 
instances of this custom, which was encouraged by the increase of pu- 
ritanism^. Hence in Randolph’s Muse’s Looking-glass, where two 
puritans are made spectators of a play, a player, to reconcile them in 
some degree to a theatre, promises to moralise the plot : and one of 
them answers, 

That moralizing 

I do approve : it may be for instruction 


xnent of Paris, just mentioned, we have the 
same subject and language ; — 

Playes with Amyntas lusty boye, and 
coyes him in the dales. 

To return. There is, to omit later in- 
stances, “A proper ballet dialogue- wise 
between Troylus and Cressida,” Jun. 23, 
in 1581. Registr. Station. B. fol. 180 b. 
“Endimion and Phebe,” a hoolce, to John 
Busbye, April 12, 1595. Ibid. fol. 131 b. 
A ballad, a mirror meete for wanton and 
insolent dames by example of Medusa 
kinge of Phorcius his daughter.’’ Feb. 13, 
1577. Ibid. fol. 145 b. « The History of 
Glaucus and Scylla,” to R. Jones, Sept. 
22, 1589. Ibid. fol. 248 b. Narcissus and 
Phaeton were turned into plays before 
1610. See Heywood’s Apolog. Actors. 
Lilly’s Sappho and Phao, Endimion, and 
Midas, are almost too well known to be 
enumerated here. The two last, with his 
Galathea, were licensed to T. Man, Oct. 1, 
1590. [But see supr. p. 329.] Of Pene- 
lopes Webbe, unless Greene’s, I can say 
nothing, licensed to E. Aggas, Jun. 26, 
1587. Ibid. fol. 219 b. Among Harring- 
ton’s Epigrams, is one entitled, “ Ouid’s 
Confession translated into English for Ge- 
neral Norreyes, 1593,” Epigr. 85. lib. iii. 
Of this I know no more. The subject of 
this note might be much further illus- 
trated. 

* [These initials are very confidently 
applied by Ritsou to Thomas Howell, 
whose “ poetic poesies ” were set forth in 
1568, and have been noticed at p. 164 su- 
pral—pARK.] 

’’ As, ^^Maukin was a Coventry mayde” 
moralised in 1563. Registr. A, fol. 102 a. 
With a thousand others. I have seen other 
moralisations of Ovid’s stories by the pu- 
ritansi. One by W. K. or William Kethe, 


a Scotch divine, no unready rhymer, men- 
tioned above, p. 253. In our singing- 
psalms, the psalms 70, 104, 122, 125, 134, 
are signatured with W. K. orWilliam Kethe. 
These initials have been hitherto undecy- 
phered. At the end of Knox’s Appellation 
to the Scotch bishops, printed at Geneva 
in 1558, is psalm 93, turned into metre 
by W. Kethe. 12mo. He wrote, about the 
same time, A ballad on the fall of the whore 
of Babylon, called ^*Tye the mare Tom- 
boy.” See supr. p. 149. note®. AndStrype, 
Ann. Ref. vol. ii. B. i. ch. 11. pag. 102. 
edit. 1725. Another is by J. K. or John 
Kepyer, mentioned above as another coad- 
jutor of Sternhold and Hopkins (see supr. 
p. 164.), and who occurs in ‘^The Arbor 
of Amitie, wherein is comprised plesaunt 
poems and pretie poesies, set foorth by 
Thomas Howell gentleman, anno 1568.” 
Imprinted at London, J.H.Denham, 12nio. 
Bl. lett. Dedicated to ladie Anne Talbot. ■ 
Among the recommendatory copies is one 
signed, “John Keeper, student.” See also 
“ J. K. to his friend H.” fol. 27 a.; and 
“H. to K.” ibid. Again, fol. 33 b. 34 a. 
and 38, 39, &c. 

[Another ballad by Wyllyam Kethe oc- 
curs among several metrical relics in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries. It 
is thus entituled : 

Of misrules contending with God’s .worde 
by name, 

And then, of one’s judgment that heard 
of the same. 

Other pieces preserved in the same col- 
lection, transmit the names of John Pit, or 
Pyttes, Nicholas Balthorpe, Thomas Em- 
ley, Lewis Evans, L. S topes, and Thomas 
Gilbart, as ballad-rhymers of the same 
prosaic school. — Park.] 

® Act i. sc. 2. edit, Oxf, 1638. 4to. Again, 
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Ovid^s Ibis was translated, and illustrated with annotations, by Tho- 
mas Underdowne, born, and I suppose educated, at Oxford. It was 
printed at London in 1569^, with a dedication to Thomas Sackville, 
lord Buckhurst*, the author of Gorboduc, and entitled, ‘‘ Quid his 
inuective against Ibis Translated into meeter, whereunto is added by 
the translator a short draught of all the stories and tales contayned 
therein uery pleasant to read. Imprinted at London by T. East and 
H. Middleton, Anno Domini 1569.*' The notes are large and histo- 
rical. There was a second edition by Binneman in 1577®. This is 
the first stanza. 


Whole fiftie yeares be gone and past 
Since I alyue haue been, 

Yet of my Muse ere now there hath 
No armed verse be scene. 


The same author opened a new field of romance, and which seems 
partly to have suggested sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, in translating 
into English prose the ten books of Heliodorus’s Ethiopic history, in 
1577^. This work, the beginning of which was afterwards versified by 
Abraham Fraunce in 1591, is dedicated to Edward earl of Oxford. The 
knights and dames of chivalry, sir Tristram and Bel Isoulde, now be- 
gan to give place to new lovers and intrigues: and our author pub- 
lished the Excellent historie of Theseus and Ariadne^ most probably 
suggested by Ovid, which was printed at London in 1566^. 

The Elegies of Ovid, which convey the obscenities of the brothel 
in elegant language, but are seldom tinctured with the sentiments of a 
serious and melancholy love, were translated by Christopher Marlowe 
below mentioned, and printed at Middleburgh without date. This book 
was ordered to be burnt at Stationers’ hall, in 1599, by command of 
the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London A 


Mrs. Flowerdew says, “ Pray, sir, con- 
tinue the MORALIZING.'' act iii. sc. 1. 

See Registr. Station. A. fol. 177 b. 

[To this distinguished nobleman the 
translator professes to have inscribed his 
book, for the ‘‘good affection” his honour 
had to his “deare father, Steuen Under- 
downe. And bycause (he adds) the sense 
is not easy otherwise to be understanded, 
I have dra%vne a briefe draught of al the 
storyes and tales contayned therein, which 
are so many as I dare adirme, in the like 
volume a man may not read any where : 
so that I doubt not, the reading hereof 
will be very pleasant to your Honor, and 
perhaps profytable also.”— Park.] 

® Both are in octavo. Salmacis and 
Hermaphroditus was translated by F. 
Beaumont, 1602. He also translated part 
of Ovid's Remedy of Love ; as did sir 
T. Overbury the whole soon afterwards, 


Bond. 1620. 8vo. But I believe there is 
a former edition, no date, 8vo. 

^ Bl- lett. Lond. 4to. A second edition 
appeared in 1587. But in 1568-9, there 
is an entry to Francis Coldocke to print 
“ a boke entit. the end of the boke ” 
of Heliodorus's Ethiopics. Registr. Sta- 
tion. A. fol. 178 b, 

^ In octavo. Bl. lett. 

^ Registr. Station. C. fol. 316 a. b. 
There were two impressions. [I believe 
there were five if not six different impres- 
sions, in despite of ecclesiastical interdic- 
tion. The first of these had appeared in 
1596, as Harington's Metamorphosis of 
Ajax sufficiently ascertains. A duplicate 
version of Eleg. xv. lib. i. is ascribed to 
B. J, probably Ben Jonson, and if so, must 
have been his earliest printed production. 
—Park.] 

2 2 
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Ovid’s Remedy of Love had an anonymous translator in 1599h 
But this version was printed the next year under the title of “Ovidius 
Naso his Remedie of Love, translated and entituled to the youth of 
England, by F. L. London I 6 OOV’ 

The HEROicAL Epistles of Ovid, with Sabinus’s Answers, were set 
out and translated by George Turberville, a celebrated writer of poems 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and of whom more will be said in his 
proper jplaceh This version was printed in 1567, and followed by 
two editions™. It is dedicated to Thomas Howard viscount By ndon^. 
Six of the epistles are rendered in blank verse; the rest in four-lined 
stanzas. The printer is John Charlewood, who appears to have been 
printer to the family of Howard, and probably was retained as a do- 
mestic for that liberal purpose in Arundel- house, the seat of elegance 
and literature till Cromwell’s usurpation®. Turberville was a polite 
scholar, and some of the passages are not unhappily turned. From 
Penelope to Ulysses. 

To thee that lingrest all too long 
Thy wife, Vlysses, sends : 

’Gaine write not, but by quicke returne 

For absence make amendes. 

O, that the surging seas had drencht 
That hatefull letch er tho’, 

When he to Lacedasmon came 
Inbarkt, and wrought our woe ! 

I add here, that Mantuan, who had acquired the rank of a classic, 
was also versified by Turberville in 1594^. 

Coxeter says, that he had seen one of Ovid’s Epistles translated by 
Robert earl of Essex. This I have never seen ; and, if it could be re- 


* Dec. 25. Registr. Station. C. fol. 55 a. 
To Brown and Jagger. Under the same 
year occur, Ovydes Epistles hi Englyshe, 
and Ovydes Metammphoses in Englyshe. 
Ibid. fol. 57 a. There seems to have been 
some difficulty in procuring a licence for 
the “Comedie of Sappho,*'^ Apr. 6, 1583. 
Registr, B* fol. 198 b. 

^ In quarto. 

^ V The Heroycall Epistles of the 
learned poet Publius Naso in English 
verse, set out and translated by George 
Turberville gentleman, with Aulus Sa- 
binus answere to certain of the same.” 
Lond. for Henry Denham, 1567. 12mo. 

™In 1569 and 1600. All at Lond. 
Bl. lett. 

^ I find entered to Henry Denham, in 
1565-6, a hoke called “ The fyrste epestle 
of Ovide.” Registr. Station. A. fol. 148 
b. Again, the same year to the same, 
“ An epestle of Ovide beynge the iiij^*^ 
epestle.”. Ibid, fol. 149 a. In the same 


year, to the same, the rest of Ovid's Epis- 
tles. Ibid. fol. 152 a. There is “ A booke 
entit. Oenone to Paris, wherin is deci- 
phered the extremitie of Love,” &c. To 
R. Jones, May 17, 1594. Regislr. B. fol. 
307 b. 

® In the Defensatlve against the pay so?i 
of supposed prophesies f written by Henry 
Howard, afterwards earl of Northampton 
and lord privy-seal, and printed (4to.) in 
1583, the printer, John Charlewood, styles 
himself printer to Philip earl of Arundel ; 
and in many others of his books he calls 
himself printer to lord Arundel. Other- 
wise, he lived in Barbican, at the sign of 
the Half Eagle and Key. 

P The four first Eclogues of Mantuan, 
I suppose in English, were entered to 
Binneman in 1566. Registr. Station. A. 
fol. 151 b. and the rest of the egloggs 
of Mantuan,” to the same in 1560. Ibid, 
fol, 154 b. 
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covered, I trust it would only be valued as a curiosity. A few of liis 
sonnets are in the Aslimolean Museum, which have no marks of poetic 
genius. He is a vigorous and elegant writer of prose. But if Essex 
was no poet, few noblemen of his age were more courted by poets. 
From Spenser to the lowest rhymer he was the subject of numerous 
sonnets, or popular ballads. I will not except Sydney. I could pro- 
duce evidence to prove, that he scarce ever went out of England, or 
even left London, on the most frivolous enterprise, without a pastoral 
in his praise, or a panegyric in metre, which were sold and sung in the 
streets. Having interested himself in the fashionable poetry of the 
times, he was placed high in the ideal Arcadia now just established: 
and among other instances which might be brought, on his return from 
Portugal in 1589, he was complimented with a poem, called, “ An 
Egloge gratulatorie entituled to the right honourable and renowned 
shepherd of Albions Arcadie Robert earl of Essex and for his returne 
lately into England^.” This is a light in which lord Essex is seldom 
viewed. I know not if the ciueeif s fatal partiality, or his own inherent 
attractions, his love of literature, his heroism, integrity, and generosity, 
qualities which abundantly overbalance his presumption, his vanity, 
and impetuosity, had the greater share in dictating these praises. If 
adulation were any where justifiable, it must be when paid to the man 
who endeavoured to save Spenser from starving in the streets of Dub- 
lin, and who buried him in Westminster-abbey with becoming solem- 
nity. Spenser was persecuted by Burleigh, because he was patronised 
by Essex. 

Thomas Churchyard, who will occur again, rendered the three first 
of the Tristia, which he dedicated to sir Christopher Hatton, and 
printed at London in 1580^. 

Among CoxeteFs papers is mentioned the dallei of Helen’s epistle to 
Paris, from Ovid, in 1570, by B. G. I suspect this B. G. to be the 
author of a poem called “ A booke intituled a new tragicall historye of 
too lovers,” as it is entered in the register of the Stationers, where it is 
licensed to Alexander Lacy, under the year 1563®. Ames recites this 

Again, tlie same year, for R. Jones, " The 
ballet intituled the story of ij faythfull 
lovers.” Ibid. foL 177 b. Again, forR. 
Tottell, in 1564, “ A tragicall historye 
that happened betweene ij Englishe 
lovers.” Ibid. fol. 118 a. I know not if 
this be The famooste and notable history 
of two faythfull lovers named Alfayns and 
Archelaus in my ter,” for Colwell, in 1565. 
Ibid. fol. 133 a. There is also ” A proper 
h istory e o f i] Duch e lovers, ’ ' for Purfo ote, 
in 1567. Ibid. fol. 163 a. Also » The 
moste famous history of ij Spaneshe 
lovers,” to R. Jones, in 1560. Ibid, 
fol 192 b. A poem j called tragical 
Imtory of Didaco and Violenta, was 
printed in 1576; 


^ Licensed to R. Jones, Aug. 1, 1589. 
Registr. Station. B. fol 246 b. 

^ In quarto. An entry appears in 1577 
and 1591. Registr. Station. 

[“ The three first books of Ovid de 
Tristibus translated into English. Iinpr. 
at London by Thos, Marsh, 1580, cum 
privilegio. 

Ih-. My little booke (I blame thee not) 
To stately towne shall goe } 

O criiell chaunce, that where thou 
goest, 

Thy maister may not so I ” — 
Park.] 

® Registr. A, fol. 102. It was reprint- 
ed, in 1 568, for Griffiths, ibid. fol. 174 b. 
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piece as written by Ber. Gar. perhaps Bernard Garter^; unless Gar, 
which I do not think, be the full name. The title of Ballet was 
often applied to poems of considerable length. Thus in the register of 
the Stationers, Sackville’s Legend of Buckingham, a part of the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, is recited, under the year 1557, among 
a great number of ballads, some of which seem to be properly so styled, 
and entitled, “ The murninge of Edward duke of Buckynham.” Unless 
we suppose this to be a popular epitome of Sackviile’s poem, then just 
published A romance, or history, versified, so as to form a book or 
pamphlet, was sometimes called a ballad ; as A ballett entituled an 
history of Alexander Campaspe and Apelles, and of the faythfull 
fryndeshippe betweene theym, printed for Colwell, in 1565’^.” This 
was from the grand romance of Alexander^. Sometimes a Ballad is a 
work in prose. I cannot say whether, “ A ballet intitled the incor- 
raggen all kynde of men to the reedyfyinge and buyldynge Poules 
steeple againe,” printed in 1564^, was a pathetic ditty, or a pious ho- 
mily, or both. A play or interlude was sometimes called a ballet, as, 
A Ballet intituled an Enterlude, The cruel detter by Wayer,” 
printed for Colwell, in 1565 Religious subjects were frequently 
called by this vague and indisci'iminating name. In 1561, was pub- 
lished A new ballet of iiij commandements^;'’ that is, four of the 
Ten Commandments in metre. Again, among many others of the 
same kind, as puritanism gained ground, “ A ballet intituled the xvij^^ 
chapter of the iiij^^ [second] boke of Kynges^.” And I remember 
to have seen, of the same period, a Ballet of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. And John Hall, above mentioned, wrote or compiled in 1564, 
“ The Courte of Vertue*, contaynynge many holy or spretuall songes, 


* Hist. Print. 532. 551. 

* I will exhibit the mode of entry 

more at large. “ To John Kynge these 
BOOKEs FOLLOWYNGE, Called A Nosegaye, 
The scale hawse of women^ and also a 
SacJce full of Newes.” Then another pa- 
ragraph begins, “ To Mr. John Wallis, 
and Mrs. Toye, these Ballets jfolow- 
YNGE, that ys to saye, Then fol- 

low about forty pieces, among which is 
this of the Duke of Buckingham. Re- 
gistr. A, fol, 22 a. Butin these records, 
Book and Ballet are often promiscu- 
ously used. [Ritson draws a line of dis- 
crimination in the entries or the registers 
at Stationers* Hall, and says, that B. 
always stand for hook^ and b or B ibi* 
"ballad. Of the latter description is the 
murninge of Edward duke of Bucking- 
ham, as may be seen in Evans's collec- 
tion. Sackville’s poem relates to the de- 
capitation oi Henry duke of Buckingham. 
— Park.] 

Registr. Station. A. fol. 137 b. 

^ There is, printed in 1565, “ A ballet 
intituled Apelles and Pygmalyne, to the 


tune of the fyrst Apelles.” Ibid. fol. 140 
b. And, under the year 1565, “A ballet 
of kynge Polliceute [f. Polyeuctes] to the 
tune of Appelles.” Ibid. fol. 133 b. Also 
“ The Songe of Appelles,” in the same 
year. Ibid. fol. 138 a. By the way, 
Lilly’s Campaspe, first printed in 1591, 
might originate from these pieces. 

y Ibid. fol. 116 a. ® Ibid. fol. 138 a. 

Ibid. fol. 75 b. i>Ibid. fol. 166 a. 

* [In 1557 was licensed to Henry Sut- 
ton, “ The Courte of Venus.” See Her- 
bert’s Ames, p. 846. To this licentious 
publication, of which my friend Mr. Douce 
possesses a fragment, John Hall designed 
his Courte of Vertue as a moral and re- 
ligious antidote. In his metrical prologue 
it is thus described and stigmatized, as the 
study of loose readers. 

A booke also of songes they have, 

And Venus’ Court they doe it name : 
No fylthy mynde a songe can crave, 

But therin he may finde the same : 

And in such songes is all their game. 

Nashe also in his “ Anatomic of Absur* 
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sonettes, psalmes, balletts, and shorte sentences, as well of holy scrip- 
tures, as others®.” 

It is extraordinary, that Horace’s Odes should not have been trans- 
lated within the period of which we are speaking^. In the year 1566, 
Thomas Drant published, what he called, A medicxnable Morale, 
that is, the two bookes of Horace his satyres Englished, according to 
the prescription of saint Elierome, London, for Thomas Marshe, 
1566^.” It is dedicated to my Lady Bacon and my Lady Gecill 
fauourers of learning and vertue.” The following year appeared, 
Horace his Arte of Poetrie, Pistles, and Satyrs Englished, and to the 
carle of Ormounte by Thomas Drant addressed^. Imprinted at Lon- 
don in Fietestrete nere to S. Dunstones churche, by Thomas Marshe, 
1567^.” This version is very paraphrastic, and sometimes parodicaL 


ditief' 1589, passed a censure on Venus’ 
Court. As the Courte of Vertue by Hall 
is a book of uncommon rarity, I subjoin 
a short specimen. It is taken from a ditty 
named ‘ Blame not my lute.’ 

Blame not my lute, though it doe sounde 
The rebuke'^ of your wicked sinne, 

But rather seke, as ye are bound, 

To know what case that ye are in : 

And though this song doe sinne confute, 
And sharply wyckednes rebuke : 

Blame not my lute. 

If my lute blame the covet'yse, 

The glottons and the drunkards vyle, 

The proud disdayne of worldly wyse, 

And howe falshood doth truth exyle ; 
Though vyce and sinne be nowe in place, 
In stead of vertue and of grace ; 

Blame not my lute. 

Though wrong in justice* place be set 
Committing great iniquitie : 

Though hipocrites be counted great 
That mainteine styll idolatrie : 

Though some set more by thynges of 
nought 

Then by the Lorde, that all hath wrought : 
Blame not my lute. 

Blame not my lute, I you desyre, 

But blame the cause that we thus playe ; 
For burnyng heate blame not the fyre, 
But hym that blow’th the cole alway. 
Blame ye the cause, blame ye not us, 
That we men’s faultes have touched thus: 
Blame not my lute. — Park.] 

® For T. Marshe. Ibid. fol. 118 b. [See 
supr. p. 158.] 

^ I believe they were first translated by 
sir Thomas Hawkins, knight, in 1625. 

® That is, Quod malum esi mutaf quod 
honmn est prode, from his Epistle to Ru- 
finiis. 

^ At the end of this translation are, 


“ The waylings of the prophet Hiere- 
miah done into English verse. Also 
Epigrammes. T. Drant, Antidoti salu” 
taris amator^ Perused and allowed ac- 
cordyng to the queenes maiesties iniunc- 
tions.” Of the Epigrams, four are in 
English, and seven in Latin. This book 
is said to be authorised by the bishop of 
London. Registr. Station. A. fol. 140 b. 
1 know not whether or no the Epigrams 
were not printed separate; for in 1567, 
is licensed to T. Marshe, “ A boke inti- 
tuled Epygrams and Sentences spirituall 
by Draunte.” Ibid. fol. 165 a. The 
argument of the Jeremiah, which he com- 
pared with the Hebrew and the Septua- 
gint, begins, 

Jerusalem is iustlie plagude. 

And left disconsolate. 

The queene of townes the prince of 
realmes, 

Deuested from her state. 

In 1586, Mar. 11, are entered to J. Wolfe, 

Lamentation of Jeremye in prose and 
ineeter in English, with Tremellius’s An- 
notations to the prose.” Registr- Station. 
B. fol. 216a. See Donne’s Poems, p. 306, 
seq. edit, 1633. 4to. 

® With a Greek motto. 

^ In quarto. BI. lett. In the front of 
the Dedication he styles himself ** Maister 
of Arte, and Student in Diuinitye.” There 
is a licence in 1566-7, to Henry Weekes 
for “ Grace epestles in Englisshe.” Registr, 
Station. A. fol. 155 a. And there is an 
entry of the Epistles in 1591. Registr. B. 

I find also entered to Colwell, “ The fyrste 
twoo satars and peysels oif Grace En- 
. gleshed by Lewis Evans schoolemaister,” 
in X564. Registr. A. fol. 121 a. This 
piece is not catalogued among Evans’s 
works in Wood, Ath. Gxon. i. 178. Nor 
in Tanner, Bibi. p.270. 


^ A quibble probably on reheck. 
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In tliG address to the reader prefixed, our translator says of his Horace, 

I haue translated him sumtymes at randan. And nowe at this last 
time welnye worde for worde, and iyiie for lyne. And it is maruaile 
that I, being in all inyne other speaclies so playne and perceauable, 
should here desyer or not shun to be harde, so farre forth as I can 
kepe the lernynge and sayinges of the author.” What follows is too 
curious not to be transcribed, as it is a picture of the popular learning, 
and a ridicule of the idle narratives of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

But I feare me a number do so thincke of thys booke, as I was aun- 
swered by a prynter not long agone ; Though sayth he, sir, your boke 
be wyse and ful of learnyng, yet peradventure it wyl not be saleable : 
Signifying indeede, that Aim flames, and gue gawes, be they neuer so 
sleight and slender, are sooner rapte vp thenne are those which be 
lettered and darkly makings. And no doubt the cause that bookes 
of learnynge seme so hard is, because such and so greate a scull of 
amarouse [amm'ous] pamphlets haue so preoccupyed the eyes and 
eares of men, that a multytude beleue ther is none other style or phrase 
ells worthe gramercyh No bookes so ryfe or so frindly red, as be 


‘ We have this passage in a poem called 
Pasquill’s Madnesse, Loud. 1600. 4to. 
fol 36. 

And tell prose writers, stories are so stale, 
That pennie ballads make a better sale. 
And in Burton’s Melancholy, fol. 122. 
edit. 1621. “If they reade a booke at 
any time, his an English Chronicle, sir 
Huon of Bourdeaux, or Amadis de Gaiile, 
a playe booke, or some pampblett of 
newes,” Hollinshed’s and Stowe’s Cro- 
nicies became at length the only fashion- 
able reading. In The Guls Hornbook, it 
is said, “ The top [the leads] of saint 
Paules containes more names than Stowe’s 
Cronicle.” Loud. 1609. 4to. p. 21. Bl. 
lett. That the ladies now began to read 
novels we find from this passage : “ Let 
them learne plaine workesof all Idnde, so 
they take heed of too open seaming. In- 
steade of songes and musicke, let them 
learne cookevie and laundrie ; and in- 
stead of reading sir Philip Sidney’s Arca- 
dia, let them reade the Groundes of good 
Himolfery, d like not a female poetesse 
at any hand. — There is a pretty way of 
breeding young maides in an Exchange- 
shop, or Saint Martines le Grand. But 
many of them gett such a foolish trick 
with carrying their band-box to gentle- • 
mens chambers,” &c. Tom of ail 
Trades, or the plaine Path way to Pre>~ 
ferment, &c. By Thomas l^owell, Lond. 
1631. 4to. p.47,48. 

Female writers of poetry seem to have 
now been growing common : for, in his 
Arte of English Foesie, Puttenham says, 

“ Darke worde, or doubtfull speach, are 
not so narrowly to be, looked vpon in a 


large poeme, nor specially in the pretie 
poesies and deuises of Ladies and Gen- 
tlewomen -makers, [poetesses,] whom we 
would not haue too precise poets, least 
with their shrewd wits, when they were 
married, they might become a little too 
fantasticall wiues.” Lib. iii. ch. xxi. p. 209. 
Decker, in the Guls Honi-book, written in 
1609, in the chapter How a gallant should 
behave hhnself m a play-house, mentions 
the necessity of hoarding up a quantity of 
play-scraps, to be ready for the attacks of 
the Arcadian and Euphuised gentle-' 
women.” Ch. vi. p. 27. seq. Edward Hake, 
in A Touchstone for this time present, 
speaking of the education of young ladies, 
says, that the girl is “eyther aitogither 
kept from exercises of good learning, and 
knowledge of good letters, or else she is 
so nouselecl in amorous bookes, vaine 
stories, and fonde trifeling fancies,” &e. 
Lond.. by Thomas Racket, 1574, 12ino. 
Signat. C 4. He adds, after many severe 
censures on the impiety of dancing, that 
“ the substaunce which is consumed in 
twoo yeares space vppon the apparaill of 
one meane gentlemans daughter, or vppon 
the daughter or wife of one citizen, uoulde 
bee sufficient to finde a poore student in 
the vniuersitye by the space of foure dr 
five yeares at the least.” Ibid. Signat. D 2. 
But if girls are bred to learning, he says, 
“It is for no other ende, but to make them 
companions of carpet knights, and giglots 
for amorous louers.” Ibid. Signat. C 4. 
Gabriel Harvey, in lus elegy De AuVica, 
or character of the Maid of Honour, says, 
among many other requisite accomplish- 
ments, 
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these bokes. — But if the settyng out of the wanton tricks of a payre of 
loners, as for example let them be cauled sir Chaunticleare and dame 
Partilote, to tell howe their firste combination of loue began, ho we 
their eyes floted, and howe they anchered, their beanies mingled one 
with the others bewtye. Then, of their perplexed thowghts, their 
throwes, their fancies, their dryrie driftes, now interrupted now vnper- 
fyted, their loue days, their sugred words, and their sugred ioyes. 
Afterward, howe enuyous fortune, through this chop or that chaunce, 
turned their bless to bale, seuerynge two such bewtiful faces and dew- 
tiful hearts. Last, at partynge, to ad-to an oration or twane, inter- 
changeably had betwixt the two wobegone persons, the one thicke 
powderd with manly passionat pangs, the other watered with woman- 
ish teares. Then to shryne them vp to god Cupid, and make martirres 
of them both, and therwyth an ende of the matter.” Aftenvards, re- 
verting to the peculiar difficulty of his own attempt, he adds, “ Ney- 
ther any man which can iudge, can iudge it one and the like laboure 
to translate Horace, and to make and translate a loue booke, a shril 
tragedye, or a smoth and platleuyled poesye. Thys can I trulye say 
of myne owne experyence, that I can soner translate twelve verses out 
of the Greeke Homer than sixe oute of Horace.” Horace’s satirical 
writings, and even his Odes, are undoubtedly more difficult to translate 
than the narrations of epic poetry, wffiich depend more on things than 
words : nor is it to be expected, that his satires and epistles should be 
happily rendered into English at this infancy of style and taste, when 
his delicate turns could not be expressed, his humour and his urbanity 
justly relished, and his good sense and observations on life understood. 
Drant seems to have succeeded best in the exquisite Epistle to Tibul- 
lus, which I will therefore give entire. 


To Albius Tibullus, a deuisorK 

Tybullus, frend and gentle iudge 
Of all that I do clatter^. 

What dost thou all this while abroade, 
How" might I learne the naatter ? 
Dost thou inuente such worthy workes 
As Cassius’ poeiues passe ? 

Or doste thou closelie creeping lurcke 
Amid the wdiolsom grasse ? 

Addicted to philosophie, 

Contemning not a whitte 


Sallet item, piiigatqiie eadem, doctum- 
QUE rOEMA 

Pangat, nec Musas nesciat ilia nieas. 

See his Grainlationes ruldhwnses, Lend. 
Bisnit’uian, 1.378. 4to. Lib. iv. p. 21. He 
adds, that she ftlioiild have in her library, 


Chaucer, lord Surrey, and Gascoigne, to- 
gether with some medical books. Ibid. 
P-22.- , ■ 

^ An Inventor, a poet. 

^ He ineuns to express the loose and 
rough versification of the Strmontii. 
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That’s”' seemlie for an honest man. 

And for a man of witte”. 

Not thou a bodie without breast ! 

The goddes made thee t’ excell 

In shape, the gods haue lent thee goodes, 

And arte to vse them well. 

What better thing vnto her childe 
Can wish the mother kinde ; 

Than wisedome, and, in fyled framed, 

To vtter owte his minde ; 

To haue fayre fauoure, fame enoughe, 

And perfect staye, and health ; 

Things trim at will, and not to feele 
The emptie ebb of wealth? 

Twixt hope to haue, and care to kepe, 

Twixt feare and wrathe, awaye 

Consumes the time : eche daye that cummes, 

Thinke it the latter daye. 

The hower that cummes unlocked for 
Shall cum more welcum aye. 

Thou shalt Me fynde fat and well fed, 

As pubble^ as may be; 

And, when thou wilt, a merie mate, 

To laughe and chat with thee ^ 

Drant undertook this version in the character of a grave divine, and 
as a teacher of morality. He was educated at saint John’s college in 
Cambridge, where he was graduated in theology, in the year 1569®. 
The same year he was appointed prebendary of Chichester and of saint 
The following year he was installed archdeacon of Lewes in 
cathedral of Chichester. These preferments he probably procured 
the interest of Grindall archbishop of York, of whom he was a do- 
mestic chaplain K He was a tolerable Latin poet. He translated the 
Ecclesiastes into Latin hexameters, which he dedicated to sir Tho- 
mas Henneage, a common and a liberal patron of these times, and 
at London in 1572”. At the beginning and end of this work, 
smaller pieces in Latin verse. Among these are the first sixteen 
lines of a paraphrase on the book of Job. He has two miscellanies of 
Latin poetry extant, the one entitled Sylva, dedicated to queen Eli- 
That which is. 

^ Knowledge, wisdom. Sapiente. 

P Having a comely person. Or, to speak 
with elegance. 

I have never seen this word, which is 
provincial. The sense is obvious, 
so/' says Ritson, and the word 


in the bishopric of Durham 


MS. Tan. 

” For Thomas Daye. In quarto. The 
title is, “In Solomonis regis Ecclesiasterrij 
seu de Vanitate mundi Concionem, para- 
phrasis poetica. Lond. per Joan. Dayum 
157:^." There is an entry to Richard' 
Fielde of the “ Ecclesiastes in Englishe 
verse." Nov. 11, 1596. Registr. Station. 
C. fol. 15 a. And by Thomas Granger 
ones, Apr. 30, 1620. Ibid, fob 
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zabeth, and the other PoexMATa varia et externa. The last was 
printed at Paris, from which circumstance we may conclude that he 
travelled^. In the Sylva, he mentions his new version of Davids 
psalms, I suppose in English verse In the same collection, he says 
he had begun to translate the Iliad, but had gone no further than the 
fourth booky. He mentions also his version of the Greek Epigrams 
of Gregory Nazianzen^. But we are at a loss to discover, whether the 
latter were English or Latin versions. The indefatigably inquisitive 
bishop Tanner has collected our translators sermons, six in number, 
which are more to be valued for their type than their doctrine, and at 
present are of little more use, than to fill the catalogue of the typogra- 
phical antiquary ^ Two of them were preached at saint Mary s hospi- 
taP. Drant's latest publication is dated in 1572 . 


Drant has two Latin poems prefixed 
to Nevill's Kettus, 1575. 4to. Another, 
to John Seton’s Logic with Peter Carter’'s 
annotations, Lond. 1574. 12mo. and to 
the other editions. [Seton was of saint 
John’s in Cambridge, chaplain to bishop 
Gardiner for seven years, and highly es- 
teemed by him ; made D.D. in 1544. in- 
stalled prebendary of Winchester, Mar. 
19, 1553. rector of Henton in Hamp- 
shire, being then forty-two years old, and 
B.D. See A. Wood, MS. C. 237. He is 
extolled by Leland for his distinguished 
excellence both in the classics and philo- 
sophy. He published much Latin poetry. 
See Strype’s Eliz. p. 242. Carter was also 
of St. John’s in Cambridge.] Another, 
with one in English, to John Sadler’s Eng- 
lish version of Vegetius’s Tactics, done at 
the request of sir Edmund Brudenell, and 
addressed to the earl of Bedford, Lond. 
1572. 4to. He has a Latin epitaph, or 
elegy, on the death of doctor Cuthbert 
Scot, designed bishop of Chester, but de- 
posed by queen Elizabeth for popery, who 
died a fugitive at Louvaine, Lond. 1565. 
He probably wrote this piece abroad. 
There is licensed to T. Marsh, in 1565, 
“ An Epigrame of the death of Cuthbert 
Skotte by Roger Sherlock, and replyed 
agaynsteby Thomas Drant.” Registr. Sta- 
tion. A. fol. 134 b. A Latin copy of verses, 
De seipsOf is prefixed to his Horace. 

[Drant’s reply to Sherlock’s Epigram, 
or rather Shaklocke^s Epitaphe upon the 
death of Cuthbert Skotte, occurs in the 
British Museum. Two short poems are 
added by Drant: 1. To the unknowen 
translator of Shaklockes verses : 2. To 
Shaklockes Portugale. A copy of Drant’s 
“ Praesul et Sylva,” in the same Library, 
has some English dedicatory lines prefixed 
in manuscript and addressed to queen Eli- 
zabeth, whose ears or attention he says he 
never could attain, though his 
— ^'sences all, and sow! and every spritt, 
Fain of her fame, her praysments wold 
inditt.” 


At the commencement of note Mr. War- 
ton seems to have made a slight mistake. 
Two Latin poems before Nevill’s Kettus 
are signatured G. A. ; but there is one after 
the dedicatory Epistle by Drant, and an- 
other at the close of the work, with the in- 
itials T. D., and these are what he in- 
tended probably to assign to the Archdea- 
con. — Park.] 

* Fol. 56. 

y Fol. 75. 

' Fol, 50. [Printed by Marshe 1567. 
4to. — ^R itson.] 

* Codd. Tanner, Oxon. Two are dedi- 
cated to Thomas Heneage, three to sir 
Francis Knollys. Date of the earliest, 
1569. of the latest, 1572. In that preach- 
ed at court 1569, he tells the ladies, he 

■ can give them a better cloathing than any 
to be found in the queen’s wardrobe ; and 
mentions thespeedydownfal of their “high 
plumy heads.” Signat. Kv. Lond. 1570. 
1 2mo. I find the following note by bishop 
Tanner: “ Thomae Drantse Angli And- 
vordinghamii Praesul. Dedicat. to Arch- 
bishop Grindal. Pr. Ded . — lUuxU ad 
tremum dies presume, that under 

i\ie wotd. ^ndvordingliamii is concealed 
our author’s native place. His father’s 
name was Thomas. 

At Maries Spittle. In the sta- 
tutes of many of the ancient colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, it is ordered, that 
the candidates in divinity shall preach a 
sermon, not only at Paul’s-cross, but at 
saint Mary’s Hospital in Bishopsgate- 
street, “ ad Hospitale beatse Manse.” 

[See Stowe, an. 1476. The Mayor of 
London and his brethren used to hear the 
sermon at Easter there. This was one of 
the places to which the Lady Margaret 
left xxs. for a dirge and mass. See Royal 
Wills, p. 360. The annual Spittle Sermon 
is still preached, and was made to attract 
much public attention by Dr. Parr on a 
late occasion.-— Park.] 
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Historical ballads occur about this period with the initials T, D. 
These may easily be mistaken for Thomas Drant, but they stand for 
Thomas Deloney, a famous ballad winter of these times mentioned by 
Kemp, one of the original actors in Shakspeare’s plays, in his Nine 
Daies Wonder. Kemp’s miraculous morris-dance, performed in nine 
days from London to Norwich, had been misrepresented in the popular 
ballads, and he thus remonstrates against some of their authors: “I 
haue made a priuie search what priuate jig-monger of your jolly num- 
ber had been the author of these abhominable ballets written of me. I 
was told it was the great ballade maker T., D. or Thomas Deloney, 
chronicler of the memorable Lives of the Six Yeomen of the West, 
Jack of Newberv *^5 The Gentle Craft^, and such like honest men, 
omitted by Stowe, Hollinshed, Grafton, Hall, Froysart, and the rest of 
those well-deseruing writers®.” 

I am informed from some manuscript authorities, that in the year 
1571 5 Drant printed an English translation from Tully, which he called. 
The chosen eloquent oration of Marcus Tullius Cicero for the poet Ar- 
chias, selected from his OQ'ations, and now first published in EnglisJf, I 
have never seen this version, but I am of opinion that the translator 
might have made a more happy choice. For in this favourite piece of 
superficial declamation, the specious orator, when he is led to a formal 
defence of the value and dignity of poetry, instead of illustrating his 
subject by insisting on the higher utilities of poetry, its political nature, 
and its importance to society, enlarges only on the immortality which 
the art confers, on the poetic faculty being communicated by divine 
inspiration, on the public honours paid to Homer and Ennius, on the 
esteem with which poets were regarded by Alexander and Tliemisto- 
cles, on the wonderful phenomenon of an extemporaneous eifusion of 
a great number of verses, and even recurs to the trite and obvious topics 
of a schoolboy in saying, that poems are a pleasant relief after fatigue 
of the mind, and that hard rocks and savage beasts have been moved by 
the power of song. A modern philosopher would have considered such 
a subject with more penetration, comprehension, and force of reflection. 
His excuse must be, that he was uttering a popular harangue. 



* [And compiler of the “ Garland of 
Good-will,” a collection of local tales and 
historical ditties in verse. Bl. 1. 1631. — 

® Entered to T, Myllington, Mar. 7, 
1596. Registr, Station. C. ibl. 20 b. 

^ I presume he means, an anonymous 
comedy called *‘The Shoemakers Holy- 
day, or the Gentle Craft. With the humor - 
ous life of sir John Eyre, shoemaker, and 
Lord Mayor of London.” Acted before 
the queen on New Year’s Day by Lord 
Nottingham’s players. I have an edition, 


Lond. for J. Wright, 1618. BL lett. 4to. 
Prefixed are the first and second three 
man’s songs. But there is an old prose 
history in quarto called the Gentle Craft, 
which I suppose is the subject of Harring- 
ton’s Epigranri, “ Of a Booke called the 
Gentle Craft.” B. iv. 11. “ A Booke call- 
ed the Gentle Crafte intreating of Shoe- 
makers,” is entered to Ralph Blore, Oct. 
19, 1597. Registr. Station. C. fol. 25 a. 
See also ibid. fol. 63 a. 

® Edit. 1600. 4to. Signat. D 2, 
f MSS. Coxetcr. 
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SECTION LIX. 

KendaV s MartiaL Marlov^ds versions of Coluthus and Museus. Gene-- 
ml character of his Tragedies, Testimonies of his cotemporaries. 
Specimens and estimate of his poetry. JSis death. First Translation 
of the Iliad hy Arthur Hall Chapman's Homer. His other works. 
Version of Clitophon and Leucippe. Origin of the Greek erotic ro- 
mance. Palingenius translated by Googe. Criticism on the original. 
Specime7i and me^'its of the translation. Googe s other works. In- 
cidental stricture 07 i the philosophy of the Greeks. 

The Epigrams of Martial were translated in part by Timothy Ken- 
dall, born at North Aston in Oxfordshire, successively educated at 
Eton and at Oxford, and afterwards a student of the law at StapleV 
inn. This performance, which cannot properly or strictly be called a 
translation of Martial, has the following title, Flowres of Epi- 
GRAMMES out of sundrie the most singular authors selected, etc. By 
Timothie Kendall late of the vniuersitie of Oxford, now student of 
Staple Inn. London, 1577 V’ It is dedicated to Robert earl of Leicester. 
The epigrams translated are from Martial, Pictorius, Borbonius, Poli- 
tian, Bruno, Textor, Ausonius, the Greek anthology, Beza; sir Thomas 
More, Henry Stephens, Haddon^, Parkhurst^ and others. But by 
much the greater part is from Martial A It is charitable to hope, that 
our translator Timothy Kendall wasted no more of his time at Staples- 
inn in cMling these fugitive blossoms. Yet he has annexed to these ver- 
sions his Trifles or juvenile epigrams, which are dated the same 
year®. 

Meres,, in his Wits Treasury, mentions doctor Johnson, as the 


® In duodecimo. They are entered at 
Stationeris’ Hall, Feb. 25, 1576. Registr. 
B. fol. 138 a. To John Sheppard. 

^ Walter Haddon’s Poemata, contain- 
ing a great number of metrical Latin 
epitaphs, were collected, and published 
with his Life, and verses at his death, by 
Giles Fletcher and others, in 1576. See 
T. Baker’s Letters to bishop Tanner, 
MS. BibI, Bodl. And by Hatcher, 1567. 
4to.' ■' 

[Kendall translated his Precepts of 
Wedlocke from the Latin poems of Had- 
don: they may be seen in Mr. Ellis’s 
Specimens, vol. ii. — P ark.] 

® John Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, 
a great reformer, published, Ludicra setc 
Epigrammata juvenilia^ Imnd. 1572. 4to. 
Also, Epigrammata Scria, Lond. 1560. 
Svo. He died in 1574. See Wilson’s 


Collection of Epltaphla on Charles and 
Henry Brandon, Lond. 1552. 

^ Kendall is mentioned among the En- 
glish Epigrammatists by Meres, ubi supr. 
fol. 274. 

® The first line is, 

** Borbon in France bears bell awaie.” 
That is, Nicholas Borbonius, whose 
or Latin Epigrams, then celebrated, have 
great elegance. But Joachim du Bellai 
made this epigram on the Title : 

Paule, tuum inscribis Nugarum nomine 
librum, 

In toto libro nil melius titulo. 

Our countryman Owen, who had no no- 
tion of Borbonius’s elegant simplicity, was 
still more witty : 

Q,uas tu dixisti Nugas, non esse putasti; 
Non dico Nugas esse, sed esse puto. 
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translator of Homer’s Batrachomuomachy, and Watson of Sopho- 
cles’s Antigone, but with such ambiguity, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine from his words whether these versions are in Latin or English 
That no reader may be misled, I observe here, that Christopher John- 
son, a celebrated head-master of Winchester school, afterwards a phy- 
sician, translated Homer’s Frogs and Mice into Latin hexameters, 
which appeared in quarto, at London, in 1580^^. Thomas Watson, 
author of a Hundred Sonnets, or the passionate century of Love, 
published a Latin Antigone in 1581^. The latter publication, how- 
ever, shows at this time an attention to the Greek tragedies. 

Christopher Marlowe, or Marloe, educated in elegant letters at Cam- 
bridge, Shakspeare’s cotemporary on the stage, often applauded both 
by queen Elizabeth and king James the First as a judicious player, 
esteemed for his poetry by Jonson and Drayton, and one of the most 
distinguished tragic poets of his age, translated Coluthus’s Rape of 
Helen into English rhyme, in the year 1587. I have never seen it; 
and I owe this information to the manuscript papers of a diligent col- 
lector of these fugacious anecdotesk But there is entered to Jones, in 
1595, ^^A booke entituled Raptus Helenje, Helens Rape, by the 
Athenian duke Theseus V’ Coluthus’s poem was probably brought 
into vogue, and suggested to Marlowe’s notice, by being paraphrased 
in Latin verse the preceding year by Thomas Watson, the writer of 
sonnets just mentioned^ Before the year 1598, appeared Marlowe’s 
translation of the Loves of Hero and Leander, the elegant prolu- 
sion of an unknown sophist of Alexandria, but commonly ascribed to 
the ancient Musaeus. It was left unfinished by Marlowe’s death but 
what was called a second part, which is nothing more than a continuation 
from the Italian, appeared by one Henry Petowe, in 1598’^k Another 


f Fol. 289. p. 2. 

® Entered to T. Purfoote, Jan. 4, 1579. 
With “certen orations of Isocrates.” Re- 
gistr. Station. B. fol. 165 a. 

^ In quarto. Licensed to R. Jones. 
Jul. 31, 1581. Ibid. fol. 182 b. 

i MSS. Coxeter. 

^ April 12. Registr. Station. B. fol. 
131 b. 

^ Printed at Lond. 1586. 4to. 

* [Nashe in his “Lenten StufFe” 1599, 
ashs whether any body in Yarmouth hath 
heard of Leander and Hero, of whom di- 
vine Musseus sung, and a diviner Muse 
than him Kit Marlow ? p. 42. It is the 
suggestion of Mr. Malone, that if Marlowe 
had lived to finished his “ Hero and Lean- 
der,” he might perhaps have contested the 
palm with Shakspeare in his Venus and 
Adonis, and Rape of Lucrece, Shaksp. x. 
p. 72. edit, 1791. Marlowe’s translation of 
Ovid’s Elegies is noticed at p. 339. supr. 
— ^Park.] 

TO purfoot, 4to. ... See Petowe’s 


Preface, which has a liigh panegjn-ic on 
Marlowe. He says he begun where Mar- 
lowe left off. In 1593, Sept. 28, there is 
an entry to John Wolfe of “A book en- 
titled Hero and Leander, beinge an amo- 
rous poem devised by Christopher Mar- 
lowe.” Registr. Station. B. fol. 300 b. 
The translation, as the entire work of 
Marlowe, is mentioned twice in Nashe’s 
Lenten Stuff, printed in 1599. It occurs 
again in the registers of the Stationers, in 
1597, 1598, and 1600. Registr. C. fol. 3 1 a. 
34 a. I learn from Mr. Malone, that Mar- 
lowe finished only the two first Sestiads, 
and about one hundi*ed lines of the third. 
Chapman did the remainder. Petowe 
published the Whipping ofRunawaieSj for 
Burbie, in 1603. 

There is an old bsMtid on Jephiha judge 
of Israel, by William Petowe. In the 
year 1567, there is an entry to Alexander 
Lacy, of “ A ballett intituled the Songe 
of Jesphas dowghter at his death.” Re- 
gistr. Station. A. fol, 162 a. Perhaps this 
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edition was published, with the first hook of Lucan, translated also by 
Marlowe, and in blank verse, in 1600’^. At length, George Chapman, 
the translator of Homer, completed, but with a striking inequality % 
Marlowe's unfinished version, and printed it at London in quarto, 
1606°. Tanner takes this piece to be one of Marlowe’s plays. It pro- 
bably suggested to Shakspeare the allusion to Hero and Leander, in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, under the player’s blunder of Li- 
mander and Helen, where the interlude of Tliisbe is presented L It 
has many nervous and polished verses. His tragedies manifest traces 
of a just dramatic conception, but they abound with tedious and unin- 
teresting scenes, or with such extravagances as proceeded from a want 
of judgment, and those barbarous ideas of the times, over which it was 
the peculiar gift of Shakspeare’s genius alone to triumj^h and to pre- 
dominate^i. His Tragedy of Dido queen of Carthage w^as com- 


pleted and published by his friend 

is the old song of which Hamlet in joke 
throws out some scraps to Polonius, and 
which has been recovered by Mr. Steevens. 
Hamlet, act ii. sc. 7. [See also Jeffa judge 
of Israel, in Registr. D. foL 93. Dec. 14, 
1624.] This is one of the pieces which 
Hamlet calls pious chansons, and which 
taking their rise from the Reformation, 
abounded in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Hence, by the way, we see the propriety 
of reading pious chansons, and not p07is 
chansons, or ballads sung on Sr/dfges, with 
Pope. Rowe arbitrarily substituted 
bric, not that the titles of old ballads Were 
ever printed in red. Rubric cemt at length 
simply to signify title, because, in the old 
manuscripts, it was the custom to write 
the titles or heads of chapters in red ink. 
In the Statutes of Winchester and New 
college, every statute is therefore called a 
Itubrica. 

” But this version of Lucan is entered, 
as above, Sept. 28, 1593, to John Wolfe. 
Ibid. fol. 300 b. Nor does it always 
appear at the end of Musaeus in 1600. 
There is an edition that year by P. Short. 

* [Chettle, in his “ Englands Mourning 
Garment,” does not admit of this inequal- 
ity, when he describes Chapman as 

Coryn, full of worth and wit. 

That finish’d dead Musaeus’ gracious 

■'■■■-■■song,'" 

With grace as great, and words and verse 
■ as fit./' 

To the joint version of Marlowe and Chap- 
man, Cokain thus ailudesin his “Remedy 
for Love:” 

Musaeus Englished by tivo poets shun; 

It may undo you though it be well done. 

Dr. Anderson, however, is of opinion, 


Thomas Naslie, in 1594L 

that the work is worthy of republication. 
British Poets. — Park.] 

° There is another edition in 1616, and 
1629. 4to. The edition of 1616, with 
Chapman’s name, and dedicated to Inigo 
Jones, not two inches long and scarcely 
one broad, is the most diminutive product 
of English typography. But it appears a 
different work from the edition of 1606. 
The “ Ballad of Hero and Leander ” is 
entered to J. White, Jul. 2, 1,6 14. Registr. 
Station. C. fol. 252 a. Burton, an excel- 
lent Grecian, having occasion to. quote 
Mussbus, cites Marlowe’s version, Melan- 
choly, p. 372. seq. fol. edit. 1624. 

P Act v. sc. ult. 

^ Nashe in his Elegy prefixed to Mar- 
lowe’s Dido, mentions five of his plays. 
Mr. Malone is of opinion, from a simi- 
larity of style, that the Tragedy of Locrine, 
published in 1595, attributed to Shakspeare, 
was written by Marlowe, Suppl. Shaksp. 
ii. 190. He conjectures also Marlowe to 
be the author of the old King John. Ibid, i, 
163. and of Titus Andronicus, and of the 
lines spoken by the players in the inter- 
lude in Hamlet, Ibid. i. 371. 

' In quarto. At London, by the widow 
Orwin, for Thomas Woodcocke. Played 
by the children of the chapel. It begins, 

“ Come gentle Ganimedl ” 

It has been frequently confounded with 
John Rightwise’s play on the same sub- 
ject performed at saint Paul’s school be- 
fore Cardinal Wolsey, and afterwards be- 
fore queen Elizabeth at Cambridge, in 
1564. 

[I doubt whether any play that had 
been acted before Cardinal Wolsey, could 
be performed again before queen Eliza- 
beth, as on such occasions I believe they 
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Although Jonson mentions Marlowe’s Mighty Muse, yet the high- 
est testimony Marlowe has received, is from his cotemporary Drayton ; 
who from his own feelings was well qualified to decide on the merits of 
a poet. It is in Drayton’s Elegy, To niy dearly loved friend Henry 
Reynolds of Poets and Poesie, . 

Next Marlowe, bathed in the Thespian springes, 

Had in him those braue translunary® thinges. 

That the first poets had : his raptvres Avere 
All air, and fire, which made his verses clear : 

For that fine madness still he did retaine 
Which rightly should possesse a poet’s braine^. 

Ill the Return from Parnassus, a sort of critical play, acted at 
Cambridge in 1606, Marlowe’s hushined Muse is celebrated^. His 
cotemporary Decker, Jonson’s antagonist, having allotted to Chaucer 
and graue Spenser, the highest seat in the Elysian grove of Bayes, has 
thus arranged Marlowe. In another companie sat learned Atchlow ^ 
and, (tho he had ben a player molded out of their pennes, yet because 
he had been their louer and register to the Muse) inimitable Bentley f: 


never exhibited stale or second-hand 
goods, but fresh for the 7zo«ce. — A shby.] 

I have before mentioned the Latin 
tragedy of Dido and Eneas, performed at 
Oxford, in 1583, before the prince Alasco. 
[See supr.vol. ii. p. 527.] See* what Ham- 
let says to the first Player on this favorite 
story. In 1564, was entered a ballet of 
a lover blamynge his fortune by Dido and 
Eneas for thayre vntrutbe.’^ Registr. Sta- 
tion. A. fol. 116 a. In the Tempest, Gon- 
zalo mentions the widow Dido.” Act hi. 
sc. 1, On old ballads we read the Tune 
of qiieen Dido, Perhaps from some ballad 
on the subject, Shakspeare took his idea of 
Dido standing with a willow in her hand 
on the sea-shore, and beckoning Eneas 
back to Carthage. Merch. Ven. act v. 
sc. 1. Shakspeare has also strangely falsi- 
fied Dido's story, in the S. P. of K. Henry 
the Sixth, act hi. sc. 2. I have before 
mentioned the interlude of Dido and 
Eneas at Chester. 

^ Langbaine, who cites these lines with- 
out seeming to know their author, by a 
pleasant mistake has printed this word 
sithhmary. Dram. Poets, p. 342. 

t Lond. edit. 1753. iv. p. 1256. That 
Marlowe was a favorite with Jonson, ap- 
pears from the Preface to one Bosworth's 
poems; who says, that Jonson used to call 
the migfity lines of Marlowe's Musseus 
Htter for admiration than parallel. Thomas 
Hey wood, who published Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta, in 1633, wrote the Prologue, 
spoken at the Cock-pit, in which Marlowe 
is highly commended both as a player 
and a poet. It was in this play that Allen, 


the founder of Dulwich college, acted the 
Jew with so much applause. 

“ Hawkins’s Old PI. iii. p. 215. Lond. 
1607. 4to. But it is entered in 1605, Oct. 
16, to J. Wright, where it is said to have 
been acted at saint John’s. Registr, Sta- 
tion. C. fol. 130 b. See other cotempo- 
rary testimonies of this author, Old 
Plays, (in 12 vol.) Lond, 1780, 12mo. 
vol.ii. 308. 

* [Another edition of this tract, with- 
out date, introduces at this place “ learn- 
ed Watson, industrious Kyd, and ingenious 
Atchlow.” Watson has been mentioned 
as a sonneteer, and Kyd was a wulter of 
tragedy.^ — Park.] 

f [Nash thus speaks of Bentley, in his 
“ Prince Pennilesse,” after noticing Ned 
Allen and the principal actors : — “ If I 
write any thing in Latine (as I hope one 
day I shall), not a man of any desert here 
amongst us, but I will have up — Tarlton, 
Knell, Bentley, shall be made known to 
Fraunce, Spayne, and Italie,” &c. Hey- 
w^ood, in his Apologie, celebrates ‘‘‘Knell, 
Bentley, Mills, Wilson, and Laiiam, as. 
players who by the report of many judi- 
cial auditors, performed many parts so 
absolute, that it were a sin to drowne 
their works in Lethe.” John Bentley is 
introduced by Ritson in Bihl. Poetica, as 
the author of a few short poems in an an- 
cient MS. belonging to Samuel Lysons, 
Esq. Robert Mills, a schoolmaster of 
Stamford, has various verses in one of 
Rawlinson's MSS. in the Bodleian library, 
entitled “ Miscellanea Poetica,” temp. 
Eliz.— Park.] 
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these were likewise carowsing out of the holy well, &c. Whilst Mar- 
lowe, Greene, and Peele, had gott under the shadow of a large vyne, 
laughing to see Nashe, that was but newly come to their coliedge, still 
haunted with the same satyricall spirit that followed him here vpon 
earth ' 

Marlowe’s wit and sprightliness of conversation had often the unhappy 
effect of tempting him to sport with sacred subjects; more perhaps from 
the preposterous ambition of courting the casual applause of profligate 
and unprincipled companions, than from any systematic disbelief of re- 
ligion. His scepticism, whatever it might be, was construed by the 
prejudiced and peevish puritans into absolute atheism; and they took 
pains to represent the unfortunate catastrophe of his untimely death, 
as an immediate judgment from heaven upon his execrable impiety^. 
He was imlove, and had for his rival, to use the significant words of 
Wood, “ a bawdy serving-man, one rather fitter to be a pimp, than an 
ingenious amoretto^ as Marlowe conceived himself to be^.” The con- 
sequence was, that an affray ensued ; in which the antagonist having 
by superior agility gained an opportunity of strongly grasping 
Marlowe’s wrist, plunged his dagger with his own hand into his own 
head. Of this wound he died rather before the year 1593% One of 
Marlowe’s tragedies is, The tragical history of the life and death of doc- 
tor John JFaustusK A proof of the credulous ignorance which still pre- 
vailed, and a specimen of the subjects which then were thought not 
improper for tragedy. A tale which at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had the possession of the public theatres of our metropolis, now 
only frightens children at a puppet-show in a country-town. But that 

tastrophe, Certaine Satyres, Lond. for 
Edmond Matts, 1593, 12mo. Sat. ii. 

’Tis loose- leg’d Lais, that same common 
drab, 

For whom good Tubro tooke the mortall 
stab. 

By the way, Marlowe, in his Edward the 
Second, seetns to have ridiculed the puri- 
tans under the character of the scholar 
Spencer, who “ says a long grace at a ta- 
ble’s end, wears a little band, buttons like 
pins heads, and 

-—is curate-like in his attire. 

Though inwardly licentious enough,” &c. 

[It is at least probable, that Marlowe 
dressed his scholar from what he saw 
wore in or before the year 1593. Small 
conical buttons Sic. were then the pre- 
vailing fashion. See the pictures of Lord 
Southampton, Sir Philip Sydney, and Sir 
Walter Ealeigh, who was “curate-like” 
in his attire.-— AsHBy.] 

® Entered, I think for the first time, to 
T. Bushel], Jan. 7, IfiOO. Eegistr, Station. 
C. foL 67 b. Or rather 1610, Sept. 13, 
to J. Wrighti Ibid. M 

2 A ■ 


^ A Knight^s Conjuring, Siguat. L. 
1607. 4to. To this company Henry 
Chettle is admitted, [See supr. p- 243.] 
and is saluted in bumpers of Helicon on 
his arrival. 

[“ In comes Chettle, sweating and blo w- 
ing, by reason of his fatnes: to welcome 
whom, because he was of olde acquaint- 
ance, all rose up and fell presentlie on 
their knees, to drink a health to all lovers 
of Helicon.” — Park.] 

* See Beard's Theatre of God's Judg- 
ments, lib. i. ch. xxiii. And “ Account of 
the blasphemous and damnable opinions of 
Christ. Marley and 3 others, wdio came to 
a sudden and fearfull end of this life.” 
MSS. Had. 6853. 30. fol. 320. 

[For the sake of exposing Mr. Warton’s 
urbane though injudicious apology for the 
atheism of Marlowe, this paper was print- 
ed in Riison’s Observations, and it too 
glaringly exhibits the diabolical tenets and 
debauched morals of unhappy Christopher 
Marlowe. — Park.] 

y Ath. Oxou. i. 338. See Meres, -^Wirs 
Tr. fol. 287. 

^ Marston seems to allude to this ca- 
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the learned John Faust continued to maintain the character of a con- 
juror in the sixteenth century even by authority, appears from a ^‘Bal- 
lad of the life and death of doctor Faustus the gneat congerer^" which 
in 1588 was licensed to be printed by the learned Aylmer bishop of 
London^. 

As Marlowe, being now considered as a translator, and otherwise 
being generally ranked only as a dramatic poet, will not occur again, 
I take this opportunity of remarking here, that the delicate sonnet called 
the PASSIONATE Shepherd to his Love, falsely attributed to Shak- 
speare, and which occurs in the third act of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, followed by the Nymphs Beply, was written by Marlowe®. 
Isaac Walton in his Compleat Angler, a book perhaps composed 
about the year 1640, although not published till 1653, has inserted this 
sonnet, with the reply, under the character of that smooth song which 
was made by Kit Marlowe, now at least fifty years ago ; and — an An- 
swer to it which was made by sir Walter Raleigh, in his younger days : 
old fashioned poetry, but choicely good.” In England’s FIelicon, a 
miscellany of the year 1600, it is printed with Christopher Marlowe’s 
name, and followed by the R.eply, subscribed Ignoto, Raleigh’s con- 
stant signature^. A page or two afterwards, it is imitated by Raleigh. 
That Marlowe was admirably qualified for what Mr. Mason, with a 
happy and judicious propriety, calls pure poetry, will appear from the 
following passage of his forgotten tragedy of Edward the Second, 
written in the year 1590, and first printed in 1598. The highest enter- 
tainments, then in fashion, are contrived for the gratification of the in- 
fatuated Edward, by his profligate minion Piers Gaveston^* 

I must haue wanton poets, pleasant wits, 

Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May drawe the ply ant king which way I please. 

Music and poetry are his delight ; 

Therefore I ’ll haue Italian masques by night, 

Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shewes. 


** Registr. Station. B. fol. 241 b. 

* See Steevens’s Shaksp. vol. i. p. 297. 
edit. 1778. 

Sign at. P. 4. edit. 1614. [The pub- 
lisher of “ England’s Helicon” never con- 
ceals the names of his writers where he 
knows them ; where he does not, he sub- 
scribes the word Ignoto (Anonymous). — 
Ritson,] 

[The Nymph's Reply to the passionate 
Shepherdf is in England’s Helicon. Isaac 
Walton informs us, that this reply was 
made by Sir W alter Raleigh in his younger 
days. Mr. Warton observes, that this 
Reply is subscribed Ignoto^ Raleigh’s con- 
stant signature. Another very able critic 
(Ritson) contends that this signature was 
affixed by the publisher to express by it 
his ignorance of the author’s name. Mr, 


Warton, however, had perhaps good rea- 
sons for his opinion though he neglected 
to adduce them ; and it is to be observed, 
that in Mr. Steevens’s copy of the first 
edition of England’s Helicon, the original 
signature was W. R. the second subscrip- 
tion of jgnoio (which has been followed 
in the subsequent editions) being rather 
awkwardly pasted over it. Caley’s Life 
of Raleigh. — Park.] 

* [It seems somewhat remarkable, that 
Marlowe, in describing the pleasures which 
Gaveston contrived to debauch the infa- 
tuated Edward, should ‘exactly employ 
those which were exhibited before the 
sage Elizabeth. But to her they w^ere 
only occasional and temporary relaxations. 
— Ashey.] 
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And in the day, when he shall walke abroad, 

Like sylvan Nymphs my pages shall be clad, 

My men like Satyrs, grazing on the lawnes, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 

Sometimes a Lonely Boy, in Dian’s shape®, 

With haire that gildes the water as it glides, 

Crownets of pearle about his naked armes, 

And in his sportfull handes an oliiie-tree^ 

Shall bathe him in a spring : and there hard by, 

One, lyke Acteon, peeping through the groue, 

Shall by the angry goddess be transform’d. 

Such thiriges as these best please his maiestie. 

It must be allowed that these lines are in Marlowe’s best manner. 
His chief fault in description is an indulgence of the florid style, and 
an accumulation of conceits, yet resulting from a warm and brilliant 
fancy. As in the following description of a river. 

I walkt along a streame, for purenesse rare, 

Brighter than sunshine for it did acqvaint 
The dullest sight with all the glorious pray, 

That in the pebble-paved chanell lay. 

No molten chrystall, but a richer mine ; 

Euen natvre’s rarest alchemic ran there, 

Diamonds resolu’d, and svbstance more diuine ; 

Throvgh whose bright-gliding current might appeare 
A thousand naked Nymphes, whose yuorie shine 
Enameling the bankes, made them more deare^ 

Than euer was that gloriovs pallace-gate, 

Where the day- shining Surine in trivmph sate^. 

Vpon this brim, the eglantine, and rose, 

The tamariske, oliue, and the almoiid-tree, 

(As kind companions) in one viiion growes, 

Folding their twining armes : as ofte we see 
Turtle- taught louers either other close, 

Lending to dullnesse feeling sympathie: 

And as a costly vallance^^ o’er a bed, 

So did their garland-tops the brooke oerspred. 

Their leaues that differed both in shape and showe, 
(Though all were greene, yet difference such in greene 
Like to the checkered bend of Iris’ bowe) 

Prided, the running maine as it had beene, 


® That is, acting the part of Diana, 
f precious. 

® The description of the palace of the 
sun was a favorite passage in Golding’s 
Ovid. 

^ canopy. Shakspeare means a rich 

5? A 


bed-canopy in Second Part of Henr. IV. 
act iil sc, I. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

* See England’s Parnassus, Loud. 1600. 
12mo. fob 465. 

S' , 
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Philips, Milton’s nephew, in a work which I think discovers many 
touches of Milton’s hand, calls Mhrlowe, “ A second Shakespeare, not 
only because he rose like him from an actor* to be a maker of plays, 
though inferiour both in fame and merit ; but also, because in his begun 
poem of Hero and Leander, he seems to have a resemblance of that 
CLEAE UNSOPHISTICATED wit, w'hich is natural to that incomparable 
poetK” Criticisms of this kind were not common, after the national 
taste had been just corrupted by the false and capricious refinements 
of the court of Charles the Second. 

Ten books of Homer’s Iliad v/ere translated from a metrical French 
version into English by A. H. or Arthur Hall esquire, of Grantham, 
and a member of parliament^, and printed at I.ondon by Ralph New- 
berie, in 1581 This translation has no other merit than that of being 
the first appearance of a part of the Iliad in an English dress. I do not 
find that he used any known French version f. He sometimes con- 
sulted the Latin interpretation, where his French copy failed. It is done 
in the Alexandrine of Sternhold. In the Dedication to sir Thomas 
Cecil, he compliments the distinguished translators of his age, Phaier, 
Golding, Jasper Heywood, and Googe ; together with the wwthy workes 
of lord Buckhurst, “ and the pretie pythie Conceits of M. George Gas- 
coy gne.” He adds, that he began this work about 1563, under the ad- 
vice and encouragement of Mr. Robert Askame", a familiar acquaint- 
ance of Homer.” 

But a complete and regular version of Homer was reserved for 
George Chapman. He began wdth printing the Shield of Achilles, in 
1596°. This was followed by seven books of the Iliad the same yearP. 
Fifteen books were printed in 1600^. At length appeared without 
date, an entire translation of the Iliad*" under the following title : “The 


* [Mr. Malone does not believe that 
Marlowe ever was an actor, since he finds 
no higher authority for it than the Thea- 
tnim of Philips, which is inaccurate in 
many circumstances. Marlowe, he thinks, 
w'as born about 1566, as he took the de- 
gree of B.A. at Cambridge in 1583. See 
Note to Verses on Shakspeare. — Park.] 

^ Theair. Poetar. Mod. P. p. 24. edit. 
1680. 

^ See a process against Hall, in 1580, 
for writing a pamphlet printed by Binne- 
man, related by Ames, p. 325. 

[Hall w'as expelled by the Commons 
for this libel upon them. A copy of the 
Judgment against him may be seen in 
Harl. Miscell. v. 2G5. In the Lansdowne 
MSS. vol. 31. are his complaint of the ri- 
gour of the low'er house of parliament, and 
his submission before the lords. The de- 
dication to Homer speaks of the vexations 
he experienced from his ungoverned 
youth. He appears to have been a do- 
mestic student with sir Thomas Cecil af- 


terwards earl of Exeter, and was probably 
brought in by that family as a member for 
Grantham. — Park.] 

In quarto.^ Bl. lett. November 25, 
1580, H. Binneman is licensed to print 
tenne bookes of the Iliades of Homer/’ 
Registr. Station. B. fol. HS a. 

f [The translator’s copy of his oi-igind 
(Les dix premiers livres de i’lliade d’Ho- 
mere, prince de poets : tradictz en vers 
Francois par M. Hugues Salel, 1555) is in 
the British Museum. — Ritson.] 

' He means tlie learned Roger Ascham. 
It begins, 

I thee beseech, 0 goddess mikle, the 
hatefull hate to plaine.” 

° Lond. 4to. ^ Lond. 4to. 

In a thin folio. 

He says in his Commentary on the 
first book, that he had wholly translated 
again his first and secoiKl books ; but that 
he did not even correct the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth j and that he ]?e- 


chapman’s homer. 
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Iliads of Homer Prince of Poets. Neiier before in any language 
trueiy translated. With a comment uppon some of his chief places: 
Done according to the Greeke by George Chapman. At London, 
printed for Nathaniell Butter^.” It is dedicated in English heroics to 
Prince Henry. This circumstance proves that the book was printed at 
least after the year 1603, in which James the First acceded to the 
throne^. Then follows an anagram on the name of his gracious Mece^ias 
prince Henry, and a sonnet to the sole empresse ofbeaviie queen Anne. 
In a metrical address to the reader he remarks, but with little truth, 
that the English language, abounding in consonant monosyllables, is 
eminently adapted to rhythmical poetry. The doctrine that an allego- 
rical sense was hid under the narratives of epic poetry had not yet 
ceased ; and he here promises a poem on the mysteries he had newly 
discovered in Homer. In the Preface, he declares that the last twelve 
books were translated in fifteen weeks; yet with the advice of his 
learned and valued friends, Master Robert Hews^, and Master Har- 
riots. It is certain that the whole performance betrays the negligence 
of haste. ^ He pays his acknowledgments to his “ most ancient, learned, 
and right noble friend, Master Richard Stapilton"", the first most de- 
sertfull mouer in the frame of our Homer,” He endeavours to obviate 
a popular objection, perhaps not totally groundless, that he consulted 
the prose Latin version more than the Greek original. He says, sen- 
sibly enough, “ it is the part of euery knowing and iudicious interpreter, 
not to follow the number and order of words, but the materiall things 
themselues, and sentences to weigh diligently ; and to clothe and adorne 
them wdth w^ds, and such a stile and forme of oration, as are most apt 
for the language into which they are conuerted.” The danger lies, in 
too lavish an application of this sort of clothing, that it may not dis- 
guise what it should only adorn. I do not say that this is Chapman’s 
fault ; but he has by no means represented the dignity or the simplicity 
of Homer. He is sometimes paraphrastic and redundant, but more fre- 
quently retrenches or impoverishes what he could not feel and express. 
In the mean time, he labours with the inconvenience of an awkw^ard, 
inharmonious, and unheroic measure, imposed by custom, but disgust- 
ful to modern ears. Yet he is not always without strength or spirit. 
He has enriched our language with many compound -epithets, so much 


lieved his version of the twelve last to be 
the best. Butter’s edit. ut. infr, fol. 14. 
Meres, who wrote in 1598, mentions 
Chapman’s inchoate Homer.” fol. 285. 
p. 2. Ubi supr. 

It is an engraved title-page by Wil- 
liam Hole, with figures of Achilles and 
Hector, &c. In folio. 

* I suppose, by an entry in the register 
of the Stationers, in 1611, April 8. Re- 
gistr. C. fol. 207 a. * 

“ This Robert Hues, or Husius, was a 
scholai:, a good geographer and mathema- 


tician, and published a tract in Latin on 
the Globes, Lond, 1593. 8vo. with other 
pieces in that way. There was also a Ro- 
bert Hughes who wrote a Dictionary of 
the Englioh and Persic. See Wood, Ath. 
Oxon. i. 571. Hist. Antiquit. Univ. Oxon, 
lib. ii. p. 288 b. 

^ Already mentioned as the publisher 
of a poetical miscellany in 1593, Supr. 
p. 32.5, note “ The spirituall poems or 
hymnes of R. S.” are entered to J. Busbie, 
Oct, 17, 1595. Registr. Station. C, fol. 3 b. 
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in tbe manner of Homer, such as the silver-footed Thetis, the silver- 
throned Juno, the trvple feathered helme, the Jiigh-walled Thebes, the 
faire-haired boy, the silver- flowing the hugely -^peopled towns, 

the Grecians navy-hounds, the strong-winged lance, and many more 
which might be collected. Dry den reports, that Waller never could 
read Chapman's Homer without a degree of transport. Pope is of 
opinion, that Chapman covers his defects ‘‘ by a daring fiery spirit that 
animates his translation, which is something like what one might imagine 
Homer himself to have writ before he arrived to years of discretion.” 
But his fire is too frequently darkened by that sort of fustian which 
now disfigured the diction of our tragedy. 

He thus translates the comparison of Diomed to the autumnal star, 
at the beginning of the fifth book. The lines are in his best manner. 

From his bright helme and shield did burne a most unwearied fire, 
Like rich Autumnus’ golden lampe, whose brightnesse men admire 
Past all the other host of starres, when with his chearefull face 
Fresh-washt in loftie ocean wanes, he doth the skie enchased 

The sublime imagery of Neptune's procession to assist the Grecians 
is thus rendered. 

The woods, and all the great hils neare, trembled beneath the weight 
Of his iminortall moiling feet: three steps he only tooke, 

Before he far-off iEge reach’d ; but, with the fourth, it shooke 
With his dread entrie. In the depth of those seas, did he hold 
Flis bright and glorious pallace, built of neuer-rusting gold : 

And there arriu’d, he put in coach his brazen-footed steeds 
All golden-maned, and paced with wings^, and all in golden weeds 
Himselfe he clothed. The golden scourge, most elegantly cloned 
Pie tooke, and mounted to his seate, and then the god begun 
To drive his chariot through the wanes. From whirlpools euery way 
The whales exulted under him, and knewe their king : the sea 
For ioy did open, and his horse ^ so swift and lightly flew, 

The vnder axeltree of brasse no drop of water drew.^ 

My copy once belonged to Pope ; in which he has noted many of 
Chapman’s absolute interpolations, extending sometimes to the length 
of a paragraph of twelve lines A diligent observer will easily discern, 
that Pope was no careless reader of his rude predecessor. Pope com- 
plains that Chapman took advantage of an unmeasurable length of line. 
But in reality Pope’s lines are longer than Chapman’s. If Chapman 

^ FoL 63. tioii of Homer, corrected by him through- 

having wings on tlieir feeti out for a future edition, was purchased for 

, , - * wrought, finished. 55, from the shop of Edv/ards by Mr. ^Stee- 

® for horses. vens, and at the sail* of his books in 1800, 

• ■ ^ Fol. .160 seq. - was transferred to the invaluable library 

* [Chapmaipsown copy ofhisTransIa- , ofMr. Heber. — Park.] . 
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affected the reputation of rendering line for line, the specious expe- 
dient of choosing a protracted measure which concatenated two lines 
together, undoubtedly favoured his usual propensity to periphrasis. 

Ghapman’s commentary is only incidental, contains but a small de- 
gree of critical excursion, and is for the most part a pedantic compila- 
tion from Spondanus. He has the boldness severely to censure Scali- 
ger s impertinence. It is remarkable that he has taken no illustrations 
from Eustathius, except through the citations of other commentators. 
But of Eustathius there was no Latin interpretation. 

This volume is closed with sixteen Sonnets by the author, addressed 
to the chief nobility'^. It was now a common practice, by these unpo- 
etical and empty panegyrics, to attem|)t to conciliate the attention, and 
secure the protection, of the great, without which it was supposed to 
be impossible for any poem to struggle into celebrity. Habits of sub- 
mission, and the notions of subordination, now prevailed in a high de- 
gree ; and men looked up to peers, on whose smiles or frowns they be- 
lieved all sublunary good and evil to depend, with a reverential awe. 
Henry Lock subjoined to his metrical paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, and 
his Su7idri/ Christian Passions coniayned in two hundred Sonnets, both 
printed together for Field, in 1597? a set of secular sonnets to the no- 
bility, among which are lord Buckhurst and Anne the amiable countess 
of Warwick'^. And, not to multiply more instances, Spenser, in com- 
pliance with a disgraceful custom, or rather in obedience to the esta- 
blished tyranny of patronage, prefixed to the Fairy Queene fifteen of 
these adulatory pieces, which in every respect are to be numbered 
among the meanest of his compositions 

In the year 1614, Chapman printed his version of the Odyssey, which 
he dedicated to king James’s favorite, Carr earl of Somerset. This was 
soon followed by the Batrachomuomachy, and the Hymns, and Epi- 
grams. But I find long before Chapman’s time, “A Ballett betweene 
the myce and the frogges V’ licensed to Thomas East the printer, in 


To the Duke of Lenox, the lord chan- 
cellor, Lord Salisbury lord treasurer, earl 
of Suffolk, earl of Northampton, earl of 
Arundel, earl of Pembroke, earl of Mont- 
gomery, lord Lisle, countess of Montgo- 
mery, lady Wroth, countess of Bedford, 
earl of Southampton, earl of Sussex, lord 
Walden, and sir Thomas Howard. Lady 
Mary Wroth, here mentioned, wife of sir 
Robert Wroth, was much courted Sy the 
wits of this age. She wrote a roraance 
called Urania, in imitation of sir Philip 
Sydney’s Arcadia. See Jonson's Epigr, 
103. 105. 

In quarto. 

® This practice is touched by a satirist 
of those times, in PasquilTs Mad Cappe, 
Loud. Printed by J. V. 1600. Ito. foL2. 
Speaking of every great man, 


He shall have ballads written in his praise, 
Bookes dedicate viito his patronage ; 
Wittes working for his pleasure many 
waies ■ 

Petegrues sought to mend his parentage. 

f Registr. Station. A. fol. 177 b. Mr. 
Steevens informs us of an anonymous in- 
terlude, called Thersytes his humours 
and conceits, in 1598. See Shaksp. vol.ix. 
p, 166- See ibid, p. 331. And the ver- 
sions of Homer perhaps produced a ballad, 
in 1586, “ The Lamentation of Hecuba and 
the Ladies of Troye.” Aug. 1, to. E. White. 
Registr. Station. B. fol. 209 a. Again to 
W. Matthews, Feb. 22, 1593, “The La- 
mentation of Troye for the death of Hec- 
tor.” Ibid. foi. 305 a. 
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1568. And there is a ballad, “A moste strange weddinge of the 
frogge and the mouse,” in 1580 

He is also supposed to have translated Hesiod. But this notion 
seems to have arisen from these lines of Drayton, which also contain a 
general and a very honourable commendation of Chapman’s skill as a 
translator^. 

Others againe there liued in my days, 

That haue of us deserued no less prayse 

For their Tkanslations, than the daintiest wit 

That on Parnassus thinks he high st doth sit, 

And for a chair may mongst the Muses call 
As the most curious Maker of them all : 

As reuerend Chapman, who hath brought to vs 
Musseus, Homer, and Hesiodvs, 

Out of the Greeke: and by his skill hath rear’d 
Them to that height, and to our tongue endear’d, 

That were those poets at this day aliue 
To see their books thus with vs to suruiue, 

They ’d think, hauing neglected them so long, 

They had been written in the English tongue. V 

I believe Chapman only translated about fourteen lines from the be- 
ginning of the second book of Hesiod’s Works ani> Days, /‘as well 
as I could in haste,” which are inserted in his commentary on the thir- 
teenth Iliad for an occasional illustration^^ Here is a proof on what 
slight grounds assertions of this sort are often founded, and, for want 
of examination, transmitted to posterity h 


® Licensed to E. White, Nov. 21, 1580. 
Registr. Station B. fol, 174 b. 

^ See also Bolton's opinion of Chap- 
man, supr. p. 230. 

* Elegy to Reynolds, iit supi% 

^ Fol. 185 seq. 

1 Since this was written, I have disco- 
vered that “ Hesiod’s Georgies translated 
by George Chapman/’ were licensed to 
Miles Patrich, May 14, 1618. But I doubt 
if the book xvas printed. Registr. Station. 
C. fol. 290 b. 

[It was printed with the following title 
in 1018, “The Georgicks of Hesiod, by 
George Chapman, ti’anslated elaborately 
out of the Greek. Containing [the] doc- 
trine of Husbandrie, Moralitie, and Pie- 
tie : with a perpetuall Calendar of good 
and bad dates ; not superstitious but ne- 
cessarie (as farre as naturall causes com- 
pell) for all tnen to observe, and difference 
in following their affaires. Nec caret um- 
bra Deo. Printed by H. L. for Miles Pa- 
trich.'^ 4to. Commendatory verses are pre- 
fixed by Drayton and Ben Jonson : with a 


dedication to sir Francis Bacon, lord chan- 
cellor, who had been a student of Gray^s 
Inn, to which the following passage pim- 
ningly alludes : “ All judgements of this 
season prefer to the wisedome of all other 
nations the most wdse, learned and circu- 
larly spoken Grecians: according to that 
of the poet — 

Graih ingeyiiiim; Grans dedit ore rotimdo 
Musa loquL 

And why may not this Romane elogie of 
the Graians extend in praisefuil intention 
to Graies~Inve wnts and orators?” Those 
who admire Cooke’s version of the Works 
and Days, may yet be pleased to see the 
close of Chapman’s. 

That man a happy angell waits upon, 
Makes rich and blessed, that through all 
his dales 

Is knowingly emploid. In all his waies 
Betwixt him and the gods, goes still un- 
blam’d : 

AU their forewarnings and suggestions 
fram’d 
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As an original writer, Chapman belongs to the class of dramatic po- 
ets, and will not therefore be considered again at the period in which 
he is placed by the biographers"^. His translations, therefore, which 
were begun before the year 1600, require that we should here acquaint 
the reader with some particulars of his life. He wrote eighteen plays, 
which, although now forgotten, must have contributed in no incon- 
siderable degree to enrich and advance the English stage'^- He was 
born in 1557j perhaps in Kent. He passed about two years at Trinity 
college in Oxford, with a contempt of philosophy, but in a close atten- 
tion to the Greek and Roman classics*^. Leaving the university about 
1576, he seems to have been led to London in the character of a poet; 
where he soon commenced a friendship with Spenser, Shakspeare, Mar- 
lowe, and Daniel, and attracted the notice of secretary Walsingham. 
He probably acquired some appointment in the court of king James 
the First ; where untimely death, and unexpected disgrace, quickly de- 
prived him of his liberal patrons Prince Henry and Carr. Jonson was 
commonly too proud, either to assist, or to be assisted ; yet he engaged 
with Chapman and Marston in writing the comedy of Eastward Hot, 
which was performed by the children of the revels in 1605®. But this 
association gave Jonson an opportunity of throwing out many satirical 
parodies on Shakspeare with more security f. All the three authors, 
however, were in danger of being pilloried for some reflections on the 
Scotch nation, which were too seriously understood by James the First. 


To their obedience ; being directly view’d ; 
All good endeavour’d, and all ill eschew’d. 

Park.] 

® But this is said not without some de- 
gree of restriction. For Chapman wrote 
Ovid's Banquet of Sauce, A Coronet for 
his mistress Philosophy and his amorous 
Zodiac. Lond. 1595. 4to.” To which is 
added, The Amorous Contention of Phil- 
lis and Flora,” a translation by Chapman 
from a Latin poem, written, as he says, by 
a friar in the year 1400. There is also 
his Perseus and Andromeda, dedicated in 
a prolix metrical Epistle to Carr earl of 
Somerset and Frances his countess. Lond. 
1614. 4to. Chapman wrote a vindication 
of this piece, both in prose and verse, call- 
ed, A free and offence less Justification of a 
late published and misinterpreted poem en- 
titled Andromeda Liberata. Lond. 
1614. 4to. 

Among Chapman’s pieces recited by 
Wood, the following does not appear. A 
hooke called Petrarkes seauen penitentiall 
psalmes in verse, paraphrasticaliy transla- 
ted, with other poems philosophical!, and 
a hymne to Christ upon the crosse, written 
by Geo. Chapman.” To Matthew Sel- 
man, Jan. 13, IGil. Registr. Station. C. 
fol. 215 a. 


* [In the Epigrams of Freeman, 1614, 
Chapman was thus quaintly complimented 
for having surpassed his cotemporary play- 
wrights, and more nearly approached to 
the style of the writers of ancient comedy. 

Our comedians thou outstrippest quite, 
And all the hearers more than all delight- 
est; 

With unaffected stile and sweetest straine 
Thy inambitious pen keeps on her pace, 
And commeth near’st the ancient com- 
niicke vaine. 

And were Thalia to be sold and bought, 
"^0 Chapmian hwt thy selfe were to be 
sought.— Park.] 

“ From the information of Mr. Wise, 
late Radcliffe’s librarian, and keeper of 
the Archives, at Oxford. 

® The first of Chapman’s plays, I mean 
with his name, which appears in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registers, is the tragedy of Charles 
Duke of Byron. Entered to T. Thorp, 
Jun. 5, 1608. Registr. C. fol. 168 b. 

[Warton has here adopted the current 
slander of his day. It has been reserved 
for a distinguished critic of our own times, 
to clesyr the friend of Shakspeare from tin's 
unmerited and foul reproach. See Jon- 
son’s Works by William Gifford, esq. — 
Price.] 
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When the societies of Lincoln s-inn and the Middle Temple, in 1613, 
had resolved to exhibit a splendid masque at Whitehall in honour of 
the nuptials of the Palsgrave and the princess Elizabeth, Chapman was 
employed for the poetrj'', and Inigo Jones for the machinery. It is not 
clear, whether Dryden’s resolution to burn annually one copy of Chap- 
man’s best tragedy Bussy d’Amboise, to the memory of Jonson, was a 
censure or a compliment p. He says, however, that this play pleased 
only in the representation, like a star which glitters only while it shoots. 
The manes of Jonson perhaps required some recon ciliatory rites : for 
Jonson being delivered from Shakspeare, began unexpectedly to be 
disturbed at the rising reputation of a new theatric rival. Wood says, 
that Chapman was “ a person of most reverend aspect, religious and 
temperate, qualities rarely meeting in a poet^!” The truth is, 
he does not seem to have mingled in the dissipations and indiscretions 
which then marked his profession He died at the age of seventy- 
seven, in 1634, and was buried on the south side of saint Giles’s church 
in the Fields f. His friend Inigo Jones planned and erected a monu- 
ment to his memory, in the style of the new architecture, which was 
unluckily destroyed with the old church ^ There was an .intimate friend- 
ship between our author and this celebrated restorer of Grecian pa- 
laces. Chapman’s Musaeus, not that begun by Marlow^e, but pub- 
lished in 1616, has a dedication to Jones ; in which he is addressed as 
the most skilful and ingenious architect that England had yet seen. 

As a poetical novel of Greece, it will not be improper to mention 
here, the Clitophon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatius, under the 
title of “ The most delectable and plesant Historye of Clitophon and 
Leucippe from the Greek of Achilles Statius, <Src. by W. B. Loud. 
1577 V’ The president Montesquieu, whose refined tast^%vas equal to 


P Preface to Spanish Fryer. 

^ Ath. Oxon. i. 592. 

* [Davies of Hereford in his Scourge 
of Folly termed Chapman the “father of 
our English poets/* and the “treasurer of 
their company.’* And, indeed, said Oldys, 
his head was a poetical treasury or chroni- 
cle of whatsoever was memorable among 
the poets of his time, which made him lat- 
terly much resorted to by the young gen- 
try of good parts and education. But he 
was choice of his company, shy of loose, 
shallow and vain associates, and preserved 
in his own conduct the true dignity of 
poetry, which he compared to the flower 
of the sun, that disdains to open its leaves 
to the eye of a smoking taper. — ^MSS. on 
Langb. in Mus. Brit, — Park.] 
t [From the following complaint in 
Habington’s Castara, which was printed 
in 1G35, it would seem that the poet’s re- 
mains did not obtain sepiiltufe within the 
church. 


’Tis true that Chapman’s reverend allies 
must 

Lye rudely mingled with the vulgar dust, 
’Cause carefull heyres the wealthy only 
httue 

To build a glorious trouble o’er the graue. 
Yet doe I not despaire, some one may be 
So seriously devout to poesie, 

As to translate his reliques, and find roome 
In the warme church to build him up a 
toombe. p. 59. — Park.] 

Wood has preserved part of the epi- 
taph : “ Georgius Chapmannus, poeta Ho- 
mericus, philosophus verus (etsi christi- 
anus poeta) plusquam Celebris/’ &c. Ubi 
supr. 

® In quarto, T. Creede. 

[Both the original and translation of 
this novel are in p /■(?,'>'£;. — Ritson. It ap- 
peared again by A. H. in 1632. Herbert 
says, “ I find nothingentered for T. Creed, 
before 1503, in the hall-book. He xvas 
not made free till 7 Oct. 1578.” There is 
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his political wisdom, is of opinion, that a certain notion of tranquillity 
in the fields of Greece, gave rise to the description of soft and amorous 
sentiments in the Greek romance of the middle age ; but that gallantry 
sprung from the tales of Gothic chivalry. “ Une certaine idee de tran- 
quillite dans les campagnes de la Grece fit decrire les sentiniens de 
ramour. On pent voir les Romans de Grecs du moyen age. Lhdee 
des Paladins, protecteurs de la vertii et de la beaute des femmes, con* 
duisit a celle de la gaianterieh” I have mentioned a version of Heli- 
odoriis. 

As Barnaby Googe s Zodiac of Palingenkis was a favourite perform* 
ance, and is Constantly classed and compared with the poetical trans- 
lations of this period, by the cotemporary critics, I make no apology 
for giving it a place at the close of this review'^. It was printed so 
early as the year 1565*, with the following title''' : The Zodiake of 


reason to suspect Mr. Warton has rambled 
into some confusion here. — -Park. But if 
Warton were thus ignorant, as is assumed 
both here and elsewhere by Mr. Ritsou, if 
he did not know that this novel was writ- 
ten in prose, why should he state “ it will 
not be impj'oper to mention here,” &c. ? 
Where would be the impropriety of intro- 
ducing a metrical version into a register 
of translations in verse 1 But without the 
qualifying expression, the mention of He- 
liodorus at the close of the paragraph ought 
to have removed every doubt; for even 
Mr. Ritson could not have denied Warton 
an acquaintance with the jEthiopics, and 
the school-boy knowledge of its being writ- 
ten in prose. — Price.] 

* Esprit des Loix, liv. xxvii. ch. 22. 

“ I know not if translations of Plautus 
and Terence are to be mentioned here 
with propriety. I observe however in the 
notes, that Plautus’s MenrecJmii, copied by 
Shakspeare, appeared in English by W. W. 
or William Warner, author of Albion’s En- 
gland. Loud. 1594. Tanner says that he 
translated but not printed all Plautus. 
MSS. Tann. Oxon, Rastall printed Te- 
rcns In that is, the Andria. There 

is also, Andria the first Comedye of Te- 
rence,” by Maurice Kyffin, Lend. 1588. 
4to. By the w’ay, this Kyffin, a Welsh- 
man, published a poem called “The Bless- 
edness of Brytaiue, or a celebration of the 
queenes holyday.” Loud. 1588. 4to. For 
John Wolfe. The Eunuchus was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, to Vvb Lcche, in 1597 ; 
and the Andria and Eunuchus in 1600. 
Registr, C. fol. 20 a. Richard Bernard 
published Terence 'in English, Cambr. 
1598. 4to. A fourth edition was printed 
at London, “ Opera ac industria R. B. in 
Axholmiensi insula Lincolnesherii Ep- 
worthcatis.” By John Legatt, 1614. 4to. 

Three or four versions of Cato, and one 
of .-Esop’s Fables, are entered in the re- 


gister of the Stationers, between 1557 and 
1571. Registr. A. 

^ [Portions of this work were previ- 
ously printed, as the titles may serve to 
show: “ The firste^/^re bokes of the most 
Christian poet Marcellus Palingenius, call- 
ed the Zodyake of Lyfe ; newly translated 
out of Latin into English by Barnabe 
Googe.’^ Imp. at London by John Tis- 
dale for R. Newbery. An. Do. 1560, 12mo. 
“ The firste syxe bokes of the moste Chris- 
tian poet Marcellus Palingenius, called the 
Zodiake of Life,” &c. Imp. as before An. 
1561. To these editions was appended a 
Table, afterwards omitted, “brefelye de- 
claryng the signification and meanyng of 
all such poeticall wordes as are conteined 
wythin the boke, for the better under- 
standing thereof.” The earliest of these 
editions has a metrical preface, in which 
Melpomene is made to say to Googe, 

— Stand by, yong man, dispatch 
And take chy pen in hand : 

Wryte thou the Givill warres and broyle 
in auncient Latines land ; 

Reduce to English sense (she said) the 
lofty Lucans verse ; 

The cruell chaunce and dolefull end of 
Cesar’s state rehearse. 

Urania recommends him to describe 
“the whirling splieares but Ca]liope in- 
terferes, and directs him to the Zodiacus 
Fiire of Palingenius. Her sisters approve 
this advice, and Barnaby proceeds to his 
task. Before the edition of 1561 a new me- 
trical introduction appeared. In which he 
says that the divine eloquence of Chaucer 

Hath past the poets all that came 
Of auncient Brutus lyne. 

And if Homer, Virgil and Ovid had found 
their way hither in the Augustan age of 
Googe, 
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Life, written by the godly and learned poet Marcellus Pallingenius 
Stellatus, wherein are conteyned twelue bookes disclosing the liaynous 
crymes and wicked vices of our corrupt nature: And plainly e decla- 
ring the pleasaunt and perfit pathway vnto eternal! life, besides a num- 
ber of digressions both pleasaunt and profitable. Newly translated into 
Englishe verse by Barnabee Googe. Prohitas la7idatur et algeU Im- 
printed at London by Henry Denham for Rafe Newberye dwelling in 
Fleet-streate. Anno 1565. Aprilis IS"".” Bishop Tanner, deceived by 
Wood s papers, supposes that this first edition, which he had evidently 
never seen, and which is indeed uncommonly rare, contained only the 
first seven books. In the epistle dedicatory to secretary sir William 
Cecill, he mentions his “simple trauayles lately dedicated vnto your 
honor.” These are his set of miscellaneous poems printed in 1563, or, 
“ Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Sonnetes^, newly written by Barnabe Googe, 
1563, 15 Marche, for Raffe Newbery dwelling in Flete-strete a little 
aboue the Conduit in the late shop of Thomas Berthelet^.” He apolo- 
gises for attempting this work, three books of which, as he had under- 
stood too late, were “ both eloquentely and excellently Englished by 
Maister Smith, dark vnto the most honorable of the queenes maiesties 
counsell. Whose doings as in other matters 1 haue with admiration be- 


All these might well be sure 
Theyr matches here to fynde, 

So muche doth England fiorishe now 
With men of muses’ kynde. 

In the following year Googe produced his 
own poems and inserted a poetical and 
pleasing address to his translation of Pal- 
Ungen. — Park.] 

^ A receipt for Ralph Newbery’s li- 
cense is entered for printing “ A boke 
called Pallingenius/^ I suppose -the' ori- 
ginal, 1560. Registr. Station. A. fol. 48 a. 

* In 12mo. Bl. lett. Not paged. The 
last signature is Y y iiij. The colophon, 
“ Imprinted at London by Henry Den- 
ham/’ &c. On the second leaf after the 
title, is an armorial coat with six copart- 
ments, and at the top the initials B. G. 
Then follow Latin commendatory verses, 
by Gilbert Duke, Christopher Carlile doc- 
tor in divinity, James Itzwert, George 
Chatterton fellow of Christcollege in Cam- 
bridge, and David Bell, with some ano- 
nymous. Doctor Christopher Carlile was 
of Cambridge, and a learned orientalist, 
about 1550. He published many tracts 
in divinity. He was a writer of Greek and 
Latin verses. He has some in both lan- 
guages on the death of Bucer in 1551. 
See Bucer’s English Works, Basil, fol. 
1577. f. 903. And in the collection on 
the death of the two Brandons, 1551, 
4to. ut supr. Others, before his Reply to 
, Richard Smyth, a papistic divine, Lond. 
1582. 4to. He prefixed four Latin copies 


to Drain’s Ecclesiastes above-mentioned, 
Lond. 1572. 4to. Two, to one of doctor 
John Jones’s books on Baths, Lond. 1572,- 
4to. A Sapphic ode to Sadler’s version of 
Vegetiiis, Lond. 1572. 4to. A Latin copy 
to Chaloner’s Rtp. Anglorumi Lond. 
1579. 4to. A Latin hexastic to Batman’s 
Doom, Lond. 1581. 4to. Two of his La- 
tin poems in Papam^ are (MS. Bale.) in 
MSS. Cotton. Tit. D. x. f. 77. He trans- 
lated the Psalms into English prose, with 
learned notes. Finished Jun. 24, 1573. 
Among MSS. More, 206. Colomesius has 
published a fragment of a Latin Epistle 
from him to Castalio, dat. kal. Mail, 1562. 
CL Firor, Epist. singul. Lond. 1694. 
I2mo. 

* [L- Blundeston, in an address to the 
reader dated May 27, 1 562, takes credit 
to himself for having conducted these 
poems to the printer, and desires to be 
credited for wishing well to desert : 

Give Googe therefore his own deserved 
fame, 

Give Blundeston leave to wysh wel to his 
name. 

The eclogues are eight in number, the 
epitaphs four, and the sonnets, which are 
unrestricted to any uniformity of verse, 
are very numerous. Several of these are 
addressed to Alexander Nowell, and N,e- 
vyl. — P ark.] 

^ In 12mo. BI. lett. See Registr. Sta- 
tion. A. fol, 88 b. 
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helde/’ &c.^ Googe was first a retainer to Cecill, and afterwards, in 
1563, a gentleraan-pensioner to the queen ^ In his address to the 
tuous and frmdley reader y he thus, but with the zeal of a puritan, defends 
divine poetry : “ The diuine and notable Prophecies of Esay, the La- 
mentation of Jeremie, the Songs and Ballades of Solomon, the Psalter 
of Dauid, and the Booke of Hiob^ were written by the first auctours 
in perfect and pleasaunt hexameter verses. So that the deuine and 
canonicall volumes were garnished and set forth with sweete according 
tunes and heauenly soundes of pleasaunt metre. Yet wyll not the 
gracelesse company of our pernicious hypocrites allow, that the Psalmes 
of Dauid should be translated into Englishe metre. Marry, saye they, 
by cause they were only receiued to be chaunted in the church, and not 
to be song in euery coblers shop. O monstrous and malicious infidels! 
— do you abhorre to heare [God’s] glory and prayse sounding in 
the mouth of a poore Christian artificer?” &c. He adds, that since 
Chaucer, “ there hath fiourished in England so fine and filed phrases, 
and so good and pleasant poets, as may counteruayle the doings of 
Virgin, Quid, Horace, luuenal, Martial,” &c. There was a second 
edition in 1588’'^, in which the former prefatory matters of every kind 
are omitted^. This edition is dedicated to lord Buckhurst^. 

From the title of this work, Zodi acits Vitje, written in Latin hexa- 
meters by Marcello Palingeni, an Italian, about the year 1531, the reader 
at least expects some astronomical allusions. But it has not the most 
distant connection with the stars ; except that the poet is once trans- 
ported to the moon, not to measure Her diameter, but for a moral pur- 
pose ; and that he once takes occasion, in his general survey of the world, 
and in reference to his title, to introduce a philosophic explanation of 
the zodiacal system®. The author meaning to divide his poem into 

and no lesse iudgement. Translated out 
of Latine into English by Barnabie Googe, 
and by him newly recognished. FrobiMs, 
&c. Hereunto is annexed (for the read- 
er's advantage) a large Table, as well of 
woords as of matters mentioned in this 
whole worke. Imp. at London by Robert 
Robinson dwelling in Fetter Lane neere 
Kolborne 1588.” In this edition appears 
a translation of the Authors original pre- 
face addressed to Hercules II. Duke of 
Ferrar. The dedication is addressed to 
his former patron, Lord Burghley (not 
Buckhurst) ; and in this he declares, that 
although the number of faults in his rude 
translation made it impossible for him to 
amend it in all points, yet in overpass- 
ing many jarring discords, he had set the 
whole in as good tune as he could. He 
expresses an intention hereaft er to a ttempt 
some matter worthy of the noble person- 
age to whom he inscribes this. — P ark^] 

® BL lett. 4tp. 

At the end is a short copy of verses 
by Abraham Fleming- See supr. p, 326. 

® B. xi. Aquarius- 


® It is doubtful whether he means sir 
Thomas Smith, the secretary. Nor does 
it appear, whether this translation was in 
verse or prose. Sir Thomas Smith, how- 
ever, has left some English poetry. While 
a prisoner in the Tower in 1549, he trans- 
lated eleven of David’s Psalms into Eng- 
lish metre, and composed three English 
metrical prayers, with three English co- 
pies of verses besides. These are now in 
the British Museum, MSS, Reg. 17. A. 
xvii. I ought to have mentioned this be- 
fore. 

Strype’s Parker, p, 144. 

^ Job. 

* [Thus largely entitled: The Zodi- 
ake of Life, written by the excellent and 
Christian poet Marcellus Palingenius Stel- 
latus. Wherein are conteined twelve se- 
verall labours, pointing out most liuely, 
the whole couipasse of the world, the re- 
formation of manners, the miseries ofman- 
kinde, the path w^ay to vertue and vice, the 
eternitie of the soule, the course of the 
heavens, the misteries of nature, and di- 
uers other circumstances of great learning, 
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twelve booksi chose to distinguish each with a name of the celestial 
signs ; just as Herodotus, but with less aifectation and inconsistency, 
marked the nine books or divisions of his history with the names of the 
nine Muses. Yet so strange and pedantic a title is not totally without 
a conceit, as the author was born at Stellada, or Stellata, a province of 
Ferrara, and from whence he calls himself Marcelliis Palingenius Stel- 
iatus^. 

This poem is a general satire on life, yet without peevishness or ma- 
levolence ; and with more of the solemnity of the censor than the petu- 
lance of the satirist'^*. Much of the morality is couched under allego- 
rical personages and adventures. The Latinity is tolerably pure, but 
there is a mediocrity in the versification. Palingenius s transitions often 
discover more quickness of imagination, and fertility of reflection, than 
solidity of judgment. Having started a topic, he pursues it through ail 
its possible affinities, and deviates into the most distant and unneces- 
sary digressions. Yet there is a facility in his manner, which is not 
always unpleasing ; nor is the general conduct of the work void of art 
and method. He moralizes with a boldness and a liberality of senti- 
ment, which were then unusual; and his maxims and strictures are some- 
times tinctured with a spirit of libertinism, which, without exposing the 
opinions, must have oftended the gravity, of the more orthodox ecclesi- 
astics. He fancies that a confident philosopher, who rashly presumes 
to scrutinize the remote mysteries of nature, is shown in heaven like an 
ape, for the public diversion of the gods. A thought evidently bor- 
rowed by Pope®. Although he submits his performance to the sentence 
of the church, he treats the authority of the popes, and the voluptuous 
lives of the monks, with the severest acrimony. It was the last circum- 
stance that chiefly contributed to give this poem almost the rank of a 
classic in the reformed countries, and probably produced an early Eng- 
lish translation. After his death, he was pronounced a heretic ; and 
his body was taken up, and committed to the flames : a measure which 
only contributed to spread his book, and disseminate his doctrines. 

Googe seems chiefly to have excelled in rendering the descriptive 
and flowery passages of this moral Zodiac. He thus describes the 
Spring : — 

The earth againe doth florishe greene, 

The trees repaire their springe ; 


^ It should have been Slellatensis. 

[Googe says in his dedication to Ce- 
cil, ‘‘ I have many times much mused wyth 
myselfe how he (Palingenius) durst take 
upon him so boldely to controll the eor- 
rupte and unchristian lives of the whole 
colledge of contemptuous Cardinals, the 
ungracious overseeings of hloud thirsty 
bishops, the punch plying practises of pelt- 
ing priours, the manifold madnesse of mis- 
chievous montes, wyth'the filthy fraterni- 


tie of flattering friers.” From such a spe- 
cimen it might be expected that allitera- 
tion had been studiously pursued in Googe's 
version, but this does not appear. — P ark.] 

® See Essay on Pope, p. 94. 

[The turn of the sentiment diflers. Pa- 
lingenius laughed at Ma'n : Pope intended 
at least to praise Newton; but perhaps the 
imitation of the thought occasioned an am- 
biguity. — Ashby.] 
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With pleasaunt notes the nightingale 
Beginneth new to sing. 

With flowers fresh their heads bedeckt, 

The Fairies dance in fielde: 

And wanton songes in mossye dennes 
The Drids and Satirs yielde. 

The wynged Cupide fast doth cast 
His dartes of gold yframed, 

There is some poetic imagination in Sagittarius, or the ninth 
book, where a divine mystagogue opens to the poet’s eyes an unknown 
region of infernal kings and inhabitants. But this is an imitation of 
Dante. As a specimen of the translation, and of the authors fancy, I 
will transcribe some of this imagery. 

Now open wyde your springs, and playne 
Your caues abrode displaye, 

You sisters of Parnassus by 11 
Beset about with baye I 
And vnto me, for neede it is, 

A hundred tongues in verse 
Sende cute, that I these ayrie kings 

* And people may rehearse. — 

Here fyrst, whereas in chariot red 
Aurora fayre doth ryse, 

And bright from out the ocean seas 
Appeares to mortal eyes. 

And chaseth hence the hellish night 
With blushing beauty fayre, 

A mighty King I might discerne, 

Placde hie in lofty chayre : 

Hys haire with fyry garland deckt 
Puft vp in fiendish wise; 

Wyth browes full broade, and threatning loke. 

And fyry-flaming eyes. 

Two monstrous homes and large he had, 

And nostrils wide in sight; 

A1 black himself, (for bodies black 
To euery euyll spright, 

And ugly shape, hath nature dealt,) 

Yet white his teeth did showe; * 

And white his grenning tuskes stode, 

Large winges on him did growe, 

Framde like the wings of fiindermice ; 

His fete of largest sise, 


^ B. ii. Taurus. Signat. B iij. 
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In fashion as the wilde-duck beares, 

Or goose that creaking cries: 

His tayle such one as lions haue : 

All naked sate he there, 

But bodies couered round about 
Wyth lothsome shagged haire, 

A number great about him stoode, &cd 

After viewing the wonders of heaven, his guide Timalphes, the son 
of Jupiter and Arete, shows him the moon, whose gates are half of 
gold and half of silver. They enter a city of the moon. 

The loftie walles of diamonde strong 
Were raysed high and framde ; 

The bulwarks built of carbuncle 
That all as fyer yfiamde. — 

And wondred at the number great 
That through the city so, 

Al clad in whyte, by thousands thick, 

Amyd the streates did go. 

Their heads beset with garlands fay re ; 

In hand the lillies white 

They ioyfull beare^. , 

Then follows a mixture of classical and Christian history and mytho- 
logy. This poem has many symptoms of the wildness and wanderings 
of Italian fiction. 

It must be confessed, that there is a perspicuity and a freedom in 
Googe's versification. But this metre of Sternhold and Hopkins im- 
poverished three parts of the poetry of queen Elizabeth's reign. A 
hermit is thus described, who afterwards proves to be sir Epicure, in 
a part of the poem which has been copied by sir David Lyndesey. 

His hoary beard with siluer heares 
His middle fully rought^ ; 

His skin was white, and ioyfull face : 

Of diuers colours wrought, 

A dowry garland gay he ware 
About his semely heare, &c."^ 

The seventh book, in which the poet looks down upon the world, 
with its various occupations, follies, and vices, is opened with these 
nervous and elegant stanzas. 

My Muse, aloft ! raise vp thyself, 

And vse a better flite : 

, B. ix. Signat. H H iiij. i readied. 

^ Ibid. Signat. G G iiij. Lib. iii. E j. 
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Mount vp on hie, and think it scorn 
Of base aiFayres to write. 

More great renoune, and glory more, 

In hautye matter lyes : 

View thou the gods, and take thy course 
Aboue the starrye skies : 

Where spring-tyme lasts for euermore, 

Where peace doth neuer quayle ; 

Where Sunne doth shyne continuallye, 

Where light doth neuer fayle. 

Clowd-causer southwinde none there is, 

No boystrous Boreas blowes ; 

But mylder breathes the western breeze 
Where sweet ambrosia growes. 

Take thou this way, and yet sometimes 
Downe falling fast from hye, 

Nowe vp, nowe downe, with sundry sort 
Of gates’^ aloft go hye. 

And as some hawty place he seekes 
That co nets farre to see, 

So vp to Joue, past® starres to clyme, 

Is nedefull nowe for thee. 

There shalt thou, from the to wry top 
Of crystall-colomM skie, 

The plot of all the world beholde 
With vie we of perfit eye.P 

One cannot but remark, that the conduct and machinery of the old 
visionary poems is commonly the same. A rural scene, generally a 
wilderness, is supposed. An imaginary being of consummate wisdom, 
a hermit, a goddess, or an angel, appears; and having purged the poet’s 
eye with a few drops of some celestial elixir, conducts him to the top 
of an inaccessible mountain, which commands an unbounded plain 
filled with all nations. A cavern opens, and displays the torments of 
the damned: he next is introduced into heaven, by way of the moon, 
the only planet which was thought big enough for a poetical visit. 
Although suddenly deserted by his mystic intelligencer, he finds him- 
self weary and desolate, on the sea-shore, in an impassable forest, or a 
fiowery meadow. 

The following is the passage which Pope has copied from Palinge- 
nius : and as Pope was a great reader of the old English poets, it is 
most probable that he took it immediately from our translator, or found 
it by his direction ‘i. 

” going. Superior beings, Avhen of late they saw 

® beyond, A mortal man unfold all nature^s law, 

^ Signat. N j. Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

^ Pope’s lines are almost too well known And .showed a Newton as we show an ape, 
be transcribed : — 
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All Ape, quoth she, and iesting-stock 
Is Man, to god in skye, 

As oft as he doth trust his wit 
Too much, presuming hie, 

Dares wsearche the thinges of nature hid, 

Her secrets for to speake ; 

When as in very deed his minde 
Is dull, and all to weake/ 

These are the lines of the original. 

Simla ca&licolum risusque jocusque deomm est, 

Tunc Homo, cum temere ingenio confidit, et audet 
Abdita naturas scrutari, arcanaque rerum ; 

Cum rev^ra ejus crassa imbeeillaque sit mens.® 

Googe, supposed to have been a native of Alvingham in Lincoln- 
shire, was a scholar, and was educated both at Christ’s college in Cam- 
bridge, and New college in Oxford. He is complimented more than 
once in Turberville’s Sonnets ^ He published other translations in 
English. I have already cited his version of Naogeorgus’s hexametri- 
cal poem on Antichrist, or the Papal Dominion^', printed at Lon- 
don in 1570, and dedicated to his chief patron sir William Cecill". The 
dedication is dated from Staples-inn, where he was a student. At the 
end of the book, is his version of the same author’s Spiritual Agri- 
culture, dedicated to queen Elizabeth Thomas Naogeorgus, a 
German, whose real name is Kirchmaier, was one of the many moral 
or rather theological Latin poets produced by the reformation^. Googe 
also translated and enlarged Conrade Heresbach’s treatise on agricul- 
ture, gardening, orchards, cattle, and domestic fowls’!^. This version 


' B. vi. Signat. Qi iij. * B. vi. v. 186. 

* See fol. 8 b. 11 a. 124 a. edit. 157J. 
[And again at fol. 1 15. Jasper Heywood 
also in his metrical preface to Thyestes, 
speaks of the grateful name that Googe 
had got; and Robinson, in his Reward of 
Wlckednesse 1574, benches him by the 
side of Skelton, Lydgate, Wager and 
Heywood. — Park..] 

* [Googe’s title runs thus : ‘‘The popish 
kingdome, orreigne of Antichrist, written 
in Latine verse by Thomas Naogeorgus, 
and Englyshed by Barnabe Googe.” Im- 
printed by Henry Denham for R. Wat- 
kins, 1570. 4to. But it is not dated from 
any place, nor is there any dedication or 
address to sir William Cecil. The trans- 
lator professes to have undertaken his 
work on purpose to dedicate it to his most 
gratious and redoubted soveraigne lady, 
Q. Elizabeth : and subjoins another book, 
entitled “ The Spiritual Husbandrie,” by 
the same author, which he long before 
translated. The original preface is dated 
Basil, Feb. 20, 1553. Both of these con- 
tain much curious matter. — Park.] 


" I suspect there is a former edition 
for W. Pickering, Lond. 1566. 4to. 

In quarto. 

* Kirchmaier signifies the same in 
German as his assumed Greek name 
NAOPEOPrOS, a labourer in the church. 
He wrote besides, five books of Satires, 
and two tragedies in Latin. He died in 
1578. See “ Thomse Naogeorgii Regnum 
Pa^pisticum, cui adjecta sunt qusedam alia 
ejusdem argumcnti. Basil. 1553.” 8vo. 
Ibid. 1559. One of his Latin tragedies 
called HamanuS) is printed among Opo- 
rinus’s Dramata Sacra, or plays from the 
Old Testament, in 1547, many of which 
are Latin versions from the vernacular 
German. See Oporin. Dram. S. vol. ii. 
p. 107. 

^ In quarto, for Richard Watkins. In 
the Preface to the first edition, he says, 
“ For my safety in the vniuersitie, I craue 
the aid and appeal to the defence of the 
famous Christ-college in Cambridge where- 
of I was ons an vnprofitable member, and 
[of] the ancient mother of learned men 
the New-college in Oxford.” 
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was printed in 1577, and dedicated from Kingston to sir William Fitz- 
williams*. Among Crynes’s curious books in the Bodleian at Oxford % 
is Googe's translation from the Spanish of Lopez de Mendoza’s Pro- 
VERBES, dedicated to Cecil!, which I have never seen elsewhere, print- 
ed at London by R. Watkins in 1579^ In this book the old Spanish 
paraphrast mentions Boccace’s Thesejd®. 

But it was not only to these later and degenerate classics, and to 
modern tracts, that Googe s industry was confined. He also translated 
into English what he called Aristotle’s Table of the Ten Catego- 
ries ^ that capital example of ingenious but useless subtlety, of method 
which cannot be applied to practice, and of that affectation of unneces- 
sary deduction and frivolous investigation, which characterises the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks, and which is conspicuous not only in the de- 
monstrations of Euclid, but in the Socratic disputations recorded by 
Xenophon. The solid simplicity of common sense would have been 
much less subject to circumlocution, embarrassment, and ambiguity. 
We do not want to be told by a chain of proofs, that two and two make 
four. This specific character of the schools of the Greeks, is perhaps 
to be traced backwards to the loquacity, the love of paradox, and the 
fondness for argumentative discourse, so peculiar to their nation. Even 
the good sense of Epictetus was not proof against this captious phrenzy. 
What patience can endure the solemn quibbles, which mark the stoical 
conferences of that philosopher preserved by Arrian? It is to this 
spirit, not solely from a principle of invidious malignity, that Tally 
alludes, where he calls the Greeks, “ Homines contentionis quam veri- 
tatis cupidiores®.” And in an another part of the same work he says, 
that it is a principal and even a national fault of this people, ‘‘Quo- 
cunque in loco, quoscunque inter homines visum est, de rebus ant dif- 
FiciLLiMis aut non necessariis, argutissime disputare^.” The 
natural liveliness of the Athenians, heightened by the free politics of a 
democracy, seems to have tinctured their conversation with this sort of 
declamatory disputation, which they frequently practised under an ear- 
nest pretence of discovering the truth, but in reality to indulge their 
native disposition to debate, to display their abundance of words, and 
their address of argument, to amuse, surprise, and perplex. Some of 
Plato’s dialogues, professing a profundity of speculation, have much of 
this talkative humour. 

Besides these versions of the Greek and Roman poets, and of the 
ancient writers in prose, incidentally mentioned in this review, it will 
be sufficient to observe here in general, that almost all the Greek and 
Roman classics appeared in English before the year 1600. The effect 
and iiifiuence of these translations on our poetry will be considered in 
a future section. 

“ Feb. 1, 1577. There were other « PoI. 71 a. MSS. Coxeter. 

editions, 1578, 1594. Lond. 4to. * De Ordtotet \\\>» i. § xi. 

* Cod. Crynes, 88G. Sm. 8vo. ^ ibid. lib. ii. § 1 ^. 
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SECTION LX. 

Translation of Italian Novels. Of Boccace. Paynters Palace of 
Pleasure. Other versions of the same sort. Early metrical versions 
of Boccace" s Theodore and Honoria, and Cymon and Iphigenia. 
Romeus and Juliet. Bandello translated. Romances from Bretagne. 
Plot of Shakspeares Tempest. Miscellaneous Collections of trans- 
lated 7iovels before the year 1600 . Pantheon. Novels arbitrarily 
licensed or suppressed. Reformation of the English press. 

But the ardour of translation was not now circumscribed within the 
bounds of the classics, whether poets, historians, oi'ators, or critics, of 
Greece and Rome. 

I have before observed, that with our frequent tours through Italy, 
and our atfectation of Italian manners, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the Italian poets became fashionable, and that this circum- 
stance, for a time at least, gave a new turn to our poetry. The Italian 
poets, however, were but in few hands ; and a practice of a more po- 
pular and general nature, yet still resulting from our communications 
with Italy, now began to prevail, which produced still greater revolu- 
tions. This was the translation of Italian books, chiefly on fictitious 
and narrative subjects, into English. 

The learned Ascham thought this novelty in our literature too im- 
portant to be passed over without observation, in his reflections on the 
course of an ingenuous education. It will be much to our purpose to 
transcribe what he has said on this subject; although I think his argu- 
ments are more like the reasonings of a rigid puritan, than of a man of 
liberal views and true penetration ; and that he endeavours to account 
for the origin, and to state the consequences, of these translations, more 
in the spirit of an early calvinistic preacher, than as a sensible critic or 
a polite scholar. These be the inchauntments of Circe, brought out 
of Italic to marre mens manners in England : much, by example of ill 
life, but more by precepts of fonde bookes, of late translated oute of 
Italian into English, solde in euery shop in London, commended by 
honest titles, the sooner to corrupt honest, manners, dedicated ouer 
boldly to vertuous and honorable personages, the easelyer to beguile 
simple and honest wittes. It is pitty, that those which haue authoritie 
and charge to allow and disallow works to be printed, be no more cir- 
cumspect herein than they ai*e. Ten Sermons at Paules Crosse doe 
not so much good for moouing men to true doctrine, as one of these 
bookes does harme with inticing men to ill living. Yea I say farther, 
these bookes tend not so much to corrupt honest lining, as they doe to 
subuert true religion. More papists be made by your merry bookes of 
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Italy than by your earnest bookes of Louain^ — When the busie and 
open papists could not, by their contentious bookes, turne men in En- 
glande faste inough from troth and right iudgemente in doctrine, then 
the suttle and secret papists at home procured bawdie bookes to be 
translated out of the Italian toong, whereby ouermany yong willes and 
witts, allured to w^antonnes, doe now boldly contemne all seuere bookes 
that sound to honestie and godlines. In our forefathers time, when 
papistrie, as a standing poole, couered and ouerflowed all England, few 
bookes were red in our toong, sauyng certayne Bookes of Chiualrie, as 
they sayd for pastime and pleasure, which, as some say, were made in 
monasteries by idle monkes or wanton chanons: as one for example, 
Morte Arthur, the whole pleasure of which booke standeth in two 
specyall poyntes, in open mans slaghter and bolde bawdrie : in which 
booke those be counted the noblest knights that doe kill most men 
without any quarrell, and commit fowlest aduoulteries by sutlest shifts : 
as, syr Launcelote with the wife of king Arthure his maister : syr Tris- 
tram with the wife of king Marke his vncle : syr Lamerocke with the 
wife of king Lote that was his owne aunte. This is good stuffe for 
wise men to laughe at, or honest men to take pleasure at. Yet I knowe 
when God’s Bible was banished the court, and Morte Arthur re- 
ceaued into the princes chamber. What toyes the dayly reading of 
such a booke may woi'ke in the will of a yong ientleman, or a yong 
maide, that liueth welthely and idlely, wise men can iudge, and honest 
men doe pittie. And yet ten Morte Arthures doe not the tenth 
part so much harme, as one of these bookes made in Italic, and trans- 
lated in England. They open, not fond and common ways to vice, but 
such suttle, cunning, new and diuerse shifts, to carry yong willes to 
vanitie and yong wittes to misehiefe, to teach old bawdes new schoole 
pointes, as the simple head of an Englishman is not hable to inuent, nor 
neuer was heard of in England before, yea when papistrie ouerflowed 
all. Suffer these bookes to be read, and they shall soon displace all 
bookes of godly learning. For they, carrying the wiU to vanitie, and 
marring good manners, shall easily corrupt the minde with ill opinions, 
and false judgement in doctrine: first to thinke ill of all true religion, 
and at last, to thinke nothing of God himselfe, one speciall poynt that is 
to be learned in Italic and Italian bookes. And that which is most to 
be lamented, and therefore more nedefull to be looked to, there be more 
of these vngracious bookes set out in print within these fewe moneths, 
than have been scene in England many score yeares before. And be- 
cause our Englishmen made Italians cannot hurt but certaine persons, 
and in certaine places, therefore these Italian bookes are made English, 
to bringe misehie fe inough openly and boldly to all states % great and 
meane, yong and old, euery where.— Our English men Italianated haue 


* Serious books in divinity, \vritten by 
the papists. The study of controversial 


theology fiourished at the university of 
Louvain. ^ conditions of life. 
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more in reiiereBce the Triumphes of Petrarche% than the Genesis of 
Moyses. They make more accompt of Tiillies Offices, than saint Panles 
Epistles: of a Tale in Boccace, than the Story of the Bible, 

Ascham talks here exactly in the style of Prynne’s Histriomastix. 
It must indeed be confessed, that by these books many pernicious ob- 
scenities were circulated, and perhaps the doctrine of intrigue more ac- 
curately taught and exemplified than before. But every advantage is 
attended with its inconveniencies and abuses. That to procure trans- 
lations of Italian tales was a plot of the papists, either for the purpose 
of facilitating the propagation of their opinions, of polluting the minds 
of our youth, or of diffusing a spirit of scepticism, I am by no means 
convinced. But I have nothing to do with the moral effects of these 
versions. I mean only to show their influence on our literature, more 
particularly on our poetry, although I reserve the discussion of this 
point for a future section. At present, my design is to give the reader 
a full and uniform view of the chief of these translations from the Ita- 
lian, which appeared in England before the year 1600. 

I will begin with Boccace. The reader recollects Boccace’s Theseid 
and Troilus, many of his Tales, and large passages from Petrarch and 
Dante, translated by Chaucer. But the golden mine of Italian fiction 
opened by Chaucer, was soon closed and forgotten. I must however 
premise, that the Italian language now began to grow so fashionable, 
that it was explained in lexicons and grammars, written in English, and 
with a view to the illustration of the three principal Italian poets. So 
early as 1550, were published, “ Principal rules of the Italian grammar, 
with a dictionarie for the better vnderstanding of Boccase, Petrarche, 
and Dante, gathered into this tonge by William Thomas'^.” It is de- 
dicated to sir Thomas Chaloner, an accomplished scholar. The third 
edition of this book is dated in 1567* Scipio Lentulovs Italian grammar 
was translated into English in 1578, by Henry Grantham^. Soon af- 
terwards appeared, in 1583, Campo di Fior, or The Flourie Field of 
four Languages of M. Claudius Desainliens, for the furtherance of the 
learners of the Latine, French, and English, but chiefiie of the Italian 
tongue^.” In 1591, Thomas Woodcock printed Florio’s second frutes 
to be gathered of twelve trees of divers but delightfull tastes to the 
tongues of Italian and Englishmen. To which is annexed a gardine of 
recreation yielding 6000 Italian prouerbsA” Florio is Shakspeare’s 

^ ^ In such universal vogue were the Padua in 154S. Thomas, a bachelor in 

Triumphs of Petrarch, or his Trmifi civil law at Oxford, and a clergyman, is 

that they were made into a pub- said to have been rewai'ded by Edward 

He pageant at the entrance, I think, of the Sixth with several preferments. See 
Charles the Fifth into Madrid. Strype’s Grindal, p. 5. 

^ Ascham’s Schoolemaster, edit. 1580. f For T. Vautrollier. 8vo. 

fol. 25 a. seqq. This book was begun ® For Vautrollier. 12mo. 

soon after the year 1563. Preface, p. 1. But his First Frute, or Dialogues in 

® In quarto, for T. Berthelett. Again Italian and English, with instruction for 
For T. Powell. Again, 4to. the Italian, appeared in 1578; his Italian 
1567. For H. Wykes. It was written at dictionary, in 1505. 
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Holophernes in Love’s Labour’s Lost^ And not to extend this cata- 
logue, which I fear is not hitherto complete, any further. The Italian 
S cHOOLE-M ASTER wRs published in 1591 But to proceed. 

Before the year 1570, William Paynter, clerk of the Office of Arms 
within the Tower of London, and who seems to have been master of 
the school of Sevenoaks in Kent, printed a very considerable part of 
Boccace’s novels. His first collection is entitled, The Palace of 
Pleasure, the first volume, containing sixty novels out of Boccacio, 
Lpndon, 1566 .” It is dedicated to lord Warwick*. A second volume 
soon appeared, The Pallace of Pleasure the second volume con- 
taining thirty “four novels, London, 1567”^.” This is dedicated to sir 
George Howard ; and dated from his house near the Tower, as is the 
former volume. It would be superfluous to point out here the uses which 
Shakspeare made of these volumes, after the full investigation which his 
ancient allusions and his plots have so lately received. One William 
Painter, undoubtedly the same, translated William Bulk’s Antiprogno- 
STicoN, a treatise written to expose the astrologers of those times He 
also prefixed a Latin tetrastic to Fulk’s original, printed in 1570®. 

With Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, we must not confound “ A 
petite Pallace of Pettie his plesure,” although properly claiming a 
place hbre, a book of stories from Italian and other writers, translated 
and collected by William Pettie, a student of Christ-church in Oxford 
about the year 1576 p. It is said to contain ^^manie prettie histories 
by him set forth in comely colors and most delightfully discoursed.” 
The first edition I have seen was printed in 1598, the year before our 
author’s death, by James Roberts. The first tale is Sinorix and 
Gamma, two lovers of Sienna in Italy, the last Alexius Among 
Antony Wood’s books in the Ashmolean Museum, is a second edition 
dated 1608-’^. But Wood, who purchased and carefully preserved this 


* See act iv. sc. 2. 

^ For Thomas Purfoot 12mo. 

^ A second edition was printed for H. 
Binneman, Lond. 1575. 4to, 

“ A second edition was printed by 
Thomas Marsh, ixi octavo. Both volumes 
appeared in 1575. 4to. 

[The Palace of Pleasure was reprinted 
by Mr. Haslewood in 1813. 3 vols. 4to. 
— Price.] 

" Lond. 1570. 12ino. At the end is an 
English tract against the astrologers, very 
probably written by Painter. Edward 
Dering, a fellow of Christ’s college Cam- 
bridge, in a copy of recommendatory 
verses prefixed to the second edition of 
Googe’s Palingenius, attacks Painter, Lu- 
cas, and others, the abettors of Fulk’s 
Antiprognosiicon, and the censurers of 
astrology. In the ancient registers of the 
Stationers’ company, an Almanac is usu- 
ally joined with a prognostication. 
See Registr. A. fol. 59 b. 61 a. 


° In 1563, is a receipt for a license to 
William Joiner for printing ** The Citye 
of Cyvelite, translated into Englesshe by 
William Paynter.” Registr. A. ut supr. 
fol. 86 b. In 1565, there is a receipt for 
license to W- James to print serten 
historyes collected oute of dyvers ryglite 
good and profitable authors by William 
Paynter.” Ibid. fol. 134 b. The second 
part of the ^^ Palice of Pleasure,” is en- 
tered with Nicholas Englonde, in 1565. 
Ibid. fol. 156 a. 

^ Entered that year, Aug. 5, to Wat- 
kins. Registr. Station. B. fol. 134 a. 

^ There is an Epistle to the Reader by 
R. W. In 1569, there is an entry with 
Richard James for printing A ballet 
intituled Sinorix Canna and Sinnatiis.”' 
Registr. Station. A., fol. 191 b. In Pet- 
tie’s tale, Gamma is wife to Sinnatu^ 
There was a third in 1613. By G. 
Eld. Lond. 4to. BLIett. 
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performance, solely because it was written by his great uncle, is of 
opinion, that it is now so far from being excellent or fine, that it is 
more fit to be read by a school-boy, or rustical! anioretto, than by a 
gentleman of mode and language®.” Most of the stories are classical, 
perhaps supplied by the English Ovid, yet with a variety of innova- 
tions, and a mixture of modern manners. 

Painter at the end of his second volume, has left us this curious 
notice. “ Bicause sodaynly, contrary to expectation, this Volume is 
risen to greater heape of leaues, I doe omit for this present time 
SUNDRY Nouels of mery devise, reseruing the same to be joyned with 
thereat of an other part, wherein shall succeede the remnant of Ban- 
dello, specially sutch, suffrable, as the learned French man Francois de 
Belleforrest hath selected, and the choysest done in the Italian. Some 
also out of Erizzo, Ser Giouanni Florentine, Parabosco, Cynthio, Stra- 
parole, Sansouino, and the best liked out of the Queene of Nauarre, 
and other Authors. Take these in good part, with those that haue 
and shall come forth.” But there is the greatest reason to believe, that 
no third volume ever appeared : and it is probable, that Painter by 
the interest of his booksellers, in compliance with the prevailing mode 
of publication, and for the accommodation of universal readers, was 
afterwards persuaded to print his sundry novels in the perishable form 
of separate pamphlets, which cannot now be recovered. 

Boccace’s Fiametta was translated by an Italian, who seems to 
have borne some office about the court, in 1587, with this title, Amo- 
rous Fiametta, wherein is sette downe a catalogve of all and sin- 
gvlar passions of loue and iealousie incident to an enamored yong 
gentlewoman, with a notable caueat for all women to eschew deceitfull 
and wicked loue, by an apparent example of a Neapolitan lady, her 
approued and long miseries, and wyth many sound dehortations from 
the same. Fyrst written in Italian by master John Boccace, the 
learned Florentine, and poet lavreat. And now done into English by 
B. Giouanno del M. Temp^” The same year was»also printed, Tliir- 
teene most pleasaunt and delectable questions entituled A Disport of 
diuers noble personages from Boccace. Imprinted at London by A. W. 
for Thomas Woodcock, 1587 V’ 

Several tales of Boccace's Decameron were now translated into 
English rhymes. The celebrated story of the friendship of Titus 
AND Gesippus was rendered by Edward Lewicke, a name not known 
in the catalogue of English poets, in 1562"^. The title is forgotten 
with the translator. “ The most wonderfull and pleasaunt history of 
Titus and Gisippus, whereby is fully declared the figure of perfect 

* Ath. Oxon. i. 240. Pattie in conjunc- Richard Smyth, in 1566, “ A boke in- 
tion with Bartholomew Yottng, translated tituled the xiij questions composed in the 
the Civile Conversation of Stephen Guazzo, Italian by John Boccace/" Registr. Sta- 
1586. 4to. tion. A. fol. 153 a. 

/ In quarto, for Thomas Gubbhis. See yol. ii. p. 493. note 

® in quarto. There is entered with 
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frendshyp drawen into Engiisli metre by Edwarde Lewieke. Anno 1562. 
For Thomas Hacket^,” 

It is not suspected, that those affecting stories, the Cymon and Iphi- 
GENiA, and the Theodg^re AND FIonoria, of Boccace, so beautifully 
paraphrased by Dryden, appeared in English verse, early in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. 

Theodore and Honoria was translated, in 1569, by doctor Chri- 
stopher Tye, the musician, already mentioned as a voluminous versifier 
of scripture in the reign of Edward the Sixth. The names of the 
lovers are disguised, in the following title. A notable historye of 
Nastagio and Trauersari, no less pitiefull than, pleasaunt, translated 
out of Italian into English verse by G. T. Imprinted at London in 
Poules churchyarde, by Thomas Purefoote dwelling at the signe of the 
Lucrece. Anno 1569^.” Tye has unluckily applied to this tale the 
same stanza which he used in translating the Acts of the Apostles. 
The knight of hell pursuing the lady, is thus described. 

He sawe approche with swiftie foote 
The place where he did staye, 

A dame, with scattred heares vntrussde, 

Bereft of her araye. — ^ 

Besides all this, two mastiffes great 
Both fierce and full he sawe, 

That fiercely pinchde her by the fianke 
With greedie rauening rawe. 

,And eke a Knight, of colour swarthe, 

He sawe behinde her backe, 

Came pricking after, flinging forthe 
Vpon a courser blacke : 

With gastlye thretning countenaunce. 

With armyng sworde in hande ; 

His looke wold make one feare, his eyes 
Were like a' fiery brande, &c.* 


About the same time appeared the tale of Cymon and Iphigenia, 
A pleasaunt and delightfull History of Galesus, Cymon, and Iphi- 
genia, describing the ficklenesse of fortune in love. Translated out of 
Italian into Englishe verse by T. C. gentleman. Printed by Nicholas 
Wyer in saint Martin’s parish besides Charing Cross V’ It is in 


* In 12mo. Ad calc. ‘‘ Finis qmd 
Edward LewicW [Mr. Collier has 
sho^vn that Lexvicke did not translate 
from Boccacio, but from Sir T. Elliott’s 
“ Governor.” Poetical Decameron, vol. 
ii. p. 84.— Price.] There is entered, in 

1570, with H. Binnenian, The petifull 


history of ij lovyng Italians.” Registr. 
Station. A. fol. 204 b. 

y in 12mo. Bl. lett. In that year 
Purfoot has license to print “ the History 
of Nostagio.** The same book. Kegi str. 
Station. A. fol. 183 b. [See supr. p. 170.] 
® Signat, A. V. ® In 12mo. Bl. lett. 
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stanzas^. I know not with what poet of that time the initials T.C. 
can correspond, except with Thomas Churchyard, or Thomas Cam- 
pion. The latter is among the poets in England’s Parnassus 
printed in 1600, is named by Camden, with Spenser, Sidney, and Dray- 
ton ; and, among other pieces, published “ Songs, bewailing the un- 
timely death of Prince Plenryf, set forth to bee sung to the lute or 
viol by John CoprarioJ, in 1613 V’ But he seems rather too late to 


^ [And commences thus : 

An ilande standes in Tritons reigne, 

That Cyprus hath to name : 

A seate somtime of kingdomes nyne 
Renowmde with lastyng fame, 

And for the great amenitie 
And fertiines of soyle 
Not subject or of value lesse 

Than any ocean ile, &c. — ^P auk.] 

t [This rare publication occurs in the 
Bodleian Library, and is inscribed in a 
copy of Latin verses to Frederick Count 
Palatine, the brother-in-law of prince 
Henry. The songs are seven in number, 
and seem of sufficient merit to afford a 
specimen of Campion^'s lyric verse. The 
following is addressed to the illustrious 
Frederic. 

How like a golden dreame you met and 
parted, 

That pleasing straight doth vanish : 

0, who can ever banish 
The thought of one so princely and free- 
hearted! 

But hee was pul’d up in his prime by 
fate, 

And love for him must mourne, though 
aU too late. - 

Teares to the dead are due, let none 
forbid 

Sad harts to sigh, true griefe cannot 
be hid. 

Yet the most bitter storme to height in- 
creased, 

By heav’n againe is ceased: 

O time, that all things movest. 

In griefe and joy thou equall measure 
lovest. 

Such the condition is of humane life, 

Care must with pleasure mixe, and peace 
with strife : 

Thoughts with the dayes must change, 
as tapers waste, 

So must our griefes, day breakes when 
night is past. 

Campion also wrote The Description 
of a Maske presented before the King at 
"Whitehall on Twelfth Night, in honour of 
the marriage of Lord Hayes with the 
daughter of Lord Dennye.’’ 1607. 4to. 
To this other short poems are adjoined. 


See MS. Addenda to Gildon, in the Bod- 
leian Library, by T. Coxeter, who further 
notices, as the productions of Campion, 
** A relation of the Royal Entertainment 
given by Lord. Knowles at Cawsome-house 
near Reading, to Q. Anne, in her progress 
toward Bathe, Apr. 27 & 8th, 1613; 
w'hereunto is annexed the description, 
speeches, and songs of the Lord’s Maske 
presented in the Banquetdng-house, on 
the Mariage-night of Count Palatine and 
the Ladie Elizabeth,” 1613. 4to. “ The 
Description of a Maske presented on St. 
Stephen’s night, at the Mariage of the 
Earl of Somerset and Lady Frances How- 
ard,” 1614. 4to. ** Thoma Campiani 
Epigrammatum lib. ii. Umbra. Elegiarum 
liber unus,” 1619. 12mo. “ A new 

way of making foure parts in Counter- 
point,” &c. without date, 4to. Reprinted 
in 1674, as “ The Art of Descant, or com- 
posing Musick in Parts,” &c. See Play- 
ibrd's Introduction to the Skill of Musick. 
In Davison’s Poetical Eapsodie, 1611, 
Campion has three love poems, “ Of his 
Mistresse’s face ; upon her Palenesse : of 
Corinna’s singing and ** A Hymne in 
praise of Neptune.” 

Camden, in his Remains, classes Cam- 
pion with Spenser, Daniel, Jonson, Dray- 
ton, and Shakspeare ; but neither Spenser 
nor Shakspeare had then attained to that 
eminence above their fellows, which they 
now undisputedly hold. — Park.] 

X [Which Coprario, says Wood, was 
not a foreigner but an Englishman born, 
who having spent much of his time in 
Italy, changed his name from Cooper to 
Coprario. Fasti Oxon. i. 2S29. — Park.] 

^ See also Meres, ubi supr. fol. 280. 
Under his name at length are Ohser- 
uations on the Art of English Poesie. 
Lond. by R. Field, 1602.” 12mo. De- 
dicated to lord Buckliurst, whom he 
calls “ the noblest judge of poesie,” &c. 
This piece is to prove that English is 
capable of all the Roman measures. He 
gives a specimen of Licentiate lamhickes 
in English, our present blank verse, p. 12. 
More of this hereafter. T. C. in our sing- 
ing-psalms, is affixed to psalm 136. [See 
supr. p. 149. notes ® and L] I believe he 
is the author of a Masque presented on St. 
Stephen’s Night, 1604.’ 
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have been our translator. Nicholas Wyer the printer of this piece, not 
mentioned by Ames, perhaps the brother of Robert, was in vogue 
before or about the year 1570 , 

It is not at all improbable, that these old translations, now entirely 
forgotten and obsolete, suggested these stories to Dryden’s notice. To 
Dryden they were not more ancient, than pieces are to us, written 
soon after the restoration of Charles the Second : and they were then 
of sufficient antiquity not to be too commonly known, and of such me- 
diocrity as not to preclude a new translation. I think we may trace 
Dryden in some of the rhymes and expressions^. 

It must not be forgot, that Sachetti published tales before Boccace*^. 
But the publication of Boccace’s Decamekon gave a stability to this 
mode of composition, which had existed in a rude state before the re- 
vival of letters in Italy. Boccace collected the common tales of his 
country, and procured others of Grecian origin from his friends and 
preceptors the Constantinopolitan exiles, which he decorated with 
new circumstances, and delivered in the purest style : some few per- 
haps are of his own invention. He was soon imitated, yet often unsuc- 
cessfully, by many of his countrymen, Poggio, Bandello, the anonymous 
author of Le Ciento Novelle AxTiKEf, Cinthio, Firenzuola, Ma- 
lespini, and others. Even Machiavel, who united the liveliest wit with 
the profoundest refection, and who composed two comedies while he 
was compiling a political history of his country, condescended to adorn 
this fashionable species of writing with his Novella m Beleegor, or 
the tale of Belphegor. 

In Burton’s Melancholy, there is a curious account of the diver- 
sions in which our ancestors passed their winter-evenings. They were 
not totally inelegant, or irrational. One of them was to read Boccace’s 
novels aloud. “ The ordinary recreations which we haue in winter, 
are cardes, tables and dice, shouel-board, cheese-play, the philosopher’s 
game, small trunkes, balliardes, musicke, maskes, singing, dancing, 
vle-gaines^\ catches, purposes, questions ; merry tales, of errant knights, 
kings, queenes, loners, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfes, thieves, fayries, 
Boccace’s Nouelles, and the rest V’ 

The late ingenious and industrious editors of Shakspeare have re- 


® In 1569j Thomas Colwell has license 
to print “ A ballet of two faythfull frynds 
beynge bothe in love with one lady.” 
Rcgistr. Station. A- fol. 193 a. This 
seems to be Palamon and Arcite, I know 
not whether I should mention here, Ro- 
bert Wilmot’s tragedy of Tancred and 
Gismund, acted before queen Elizabeth at 
the Inner Temple, in 1568, and printed 
in 1592, as the story, originally from 
Boccace, is in Paynter’s Collection, and in 
an old English poem. [See vol. ii. p. 4 1 8.] 
There is also an old French poem called 
Gidchard et Sigismonde, translated from 


Boccace into Latin by Leo Are tine, and 
thence into French verse by Jean Fleury. 
Paris. BI. lett. 4to. See Decameron, 
Giorn. iv. Nov. i. 

* [Sacchetti was only eighteen years 
of age when the first part of the Deca- 
meron appeared. — ^Price.] 

f [The Ciento Novelle Antike are of 
ranch higher antiquity than the tales of 
Boccace. — Ritson.] 

^ Christmas games. See what is said 
above of Ule, vol. ii. p. 474. note ®. 

® P. ii. 2. pag. 230. edit, fol. 1624. 
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vived an ancient metrical paraphrase, by Arthur Brooke, of Bandelio s 
history of Romeo and Juliet. “The Tragic all Hystory of Romeus 
AND Juliet : Contayning in it a rare example of true Constancie, with 
the subtill Counsels and practises of an old fryer and ther ill event. 
Imprinted at London in Fleete-streete within Temple Barre at the 
signe of the hand and starre by Richard Tottill the xix day of Novem- 
ber. Ann. Dora. 1562C’ It is evident from a coincidence of absur- 
dities and an identity of phraseology, that this was Shakspeare’s ori- 
ginal, and not the meagre outline which appears in Painter. Among 
the copies delivered by Tottel the printer to the stationers of London, 
in 1582, is Rbooke called Romeo and Juletta^. But I believe there 
were two different translations in verse. It must be remembered here, 
that the original writer of this story was Luigi da Porto, a gentleman of 
Verona, who died in 1529. His narrative appeared at Venice in 1535, 
under the title of La Giulietta, and was soon afterwards adopted by 
Bandelio. Shakspeare, misled by the English poem, missed the oppor- 
tunity of introducing a most affecting scene by the natural and obvious 
conclusion of the story. In Luigi’s novel, Juliet awakes from her trance 
in the tomb before the death of Romeo. From Turbervilie’s poems 
printed in 1567, we learn, that Arthur Brooke was drowned in his pas- 
sage to New-haven, and that he was the author of this translation, which 
was the distinguished proof of his excellent poetical abilities. 

Apollo lent him lute for solace sake, 

To sound his verse by touch of stately string ; 

And of the neuer-fading baye did make 
A laurell crowne, about his browes to clinge. 

In proof that he for myter did excell, 

As may be iudge by lulyet and her Mate ; 

For ther he shewde his cunning passing well 
When he the tale to English did translate. — 

Aye inee, that time, thou crooked dolphin, %vhere 
Wast thou, Aryon’s help and onely stay, 

That safely him from sea to shore didst beare. 

When Brooke was drownd why was thou then away? &c.^ 

The enthusiasts to Shakspeare must wish to see more of Arthur 
Brooke’s poetry, and will be gratified with the dullest anecdotes of an 
author to whom perhaps we owe the existence of a tragedy at which we 
have all wept. I can discover nothing more of Arthur Brooke, than 
that he translated from French into English, The Agreement of sundrie 

f Under which year is entered in the Tottel; oxiH Q.Q 2 .newe halht, 

register of the Stationers, “ Recevyd of for Edward White. Registr. C. foL 12 b. 
Mr. Tottle for his^ license for pryntinge of ^ Registr. B. fol. 193 a. See last Note, 

the Tragicall history of the Romeus and ^ Fol. 143 b. 144 a. Epitaph on the 

Juliett with Sbnnettes.^^ Registr. A. fol. Death of Maister Arthur Brooke, edit. 2. 
86 a. It is again entered in these Regis- 12mo. 1570, 
ters to be printed, viz, Feb* 1$, 1582, for 
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places of Scripture seeming to iarre, wliich was printed at London in 
1563* At the end is a copy of verses written by the editor Thomas 
Brooke the younger, I suppose his brother; by which it appears, that 
the author Arthur Br^^oke was shipwrecked before the year 156Sh Ju- 
] liet soon furnished a female name to a new novel ; for in 1577? Hugh 

Jackson printed The renowned Historie of Cieomenes and Juliet K” 
Unless this be Brooke’s story disguised and altered. 

; Bishop Tanner, I think, in his correspondence with the learned and 

I accurate Thomas Baker of Cambridge, mentions a prose English ver- 

sion of the Novelle of Bandello, who endeavoured to avoid the ob- 
scenities of Boccace and the improbabilities of Cinthio, in 1580, by 
W. W. Had I seen this performance, for wdiich I have searched Tan- 
I ner’s library in vain, I would have informed the inquisitive reader how 

' far it accommodated Shakspeare in the conduct of the Tragedy of Ro- 

meo AND Juliet. As to the translator, I make no doubt that the in- 
' itials W. W. imply William Warner the author of Albion’s England^, 

who was esteemed by his cotemporaribs as one of the refiners of our 
language, and is said in Meres’s Wit’s Treasury, to be one of those 
by whom “the English tongue is mightily enriched, and gorgeouslv in- 
vested in rare ornaments and resplendent habiliments”^.” Warner was 
also a translator of Plautus ; and wrote a novel, or rather a suite of sto- 
ries, much in the style of the adventures of Heliodorus’s Ethiopic ro- 
mance, dedicated to lord Plunsdon, entitled, “ Syrinx, or a seauenfold 
Historie, handled wdth varietie of pleasant and profitable, both commi- 
call and tragicall, argument. New^ly perused and amended by the first 
author W. Warner. At London, printed by Thomas Purfoote, &c. 
1597”.’’ Warner in his Albion’s England, commonly supposed to be 
first printed in 1592”, says, “ Written haue I already in Prose, allowed 
of some, and now offer I Verse, attending indifferent censvres.” 

In 1598 was published, as it seems, “ A fyne Tuscane hystorye called 

myselfe, on whose graue the grasse now 
groweth green, whom otherwise, though 
otherwise to me guiltie, I name' not, hath 
borrow’ed out of euerie Calamus [of the 
Syrinx,] of the Storie herein handled, ar- 
gument and inuention to seuerall bookes 
by him published. Another of late, hauing 
(fayning the same a Translation) set foorth 
an historie of a Duke of Lancaster neuer 
before authored, hath vouchsafed to in- 
cexte therein whole pages verbatim as they 
are herein extant,” &c. Tlie first edition 
is entered to Purfoot, Sept. 22, 15S4. Iie- 
gistr. Station. B. fol. 201 a. 

° bond, by T. Qrwin. 4to, Bl lett. But 
it is entered to Thomas Cadman, Kov. 7, 
1586. Registr. B. fol. 212 b. As printed. 
[The edition of 1502 has in the title-page 
“ the third timQ corrected and augmented.” 
— Extson.] 


* In octavo. Princ. “Some men here- 
tofore haue attempted.” 

^ Oct, 14. Registr. Station. B. fol. 142 b. 

* But W. W. may mean William Webbe, 
author of the Discourse of English Poe- 
trie, 1586. 1 remember an old book with 
these initials j and which is entered to Ri- 
chard Jones, in 1586, “A history entitu- 
led a strange and petifuil noueil, dyscour- 
synge of a noble lorde and his lady, with 
their tragical! ende of them and thayre ij 
children executed by a blacke morryon.” 
Registr. Station. A. fol. 187 b. There is a 
fine old pathetic ballad, rather too bloody, 
on this story, I think in Wood’s collection 
of ballads in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Fol. 280. edit. 1598. 

" In quarto. Bl. lett. This is the second 
edition. The first being full of faults. To 
the Reader, he says, “One in penning 
pregnanter, and a schollar better than 
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Arnalt and Lucinda.” It is annexed to ^^Tlie Italian Schoole- 
MAiSTER, conteyninge rules for pronouncynge the Italyan tongue p.” 

Among George Gascoigne’s Weedes printed in 1575, is the tale oi 
Ferdinando Jeronimi*', or “The pleasant fable of Ferdinando leroninii 
and Leonora de Valasco, translated out of the Italian riding tales of 
Bartello.” Much poetry is interwoven into the narrative. Nor, on the 
mention of Gascoigne, will it be foreign to the present purpose to add 
here, that in the year 1566 he translated one of Ariosto s comedies called 
SupposiTi, which was acted the same year at Gray’s-inn. The title is 
“ SvpposEs. A comedie written in the Italian tongue by Ariosto, En- 
glished by George Gascoigne of Graies inne esquire, and there pre- 
sented, 1566 This comedy was first written in prose by Ariosto, and 
afterwards reduced into rhyme. Gascoigne’s translation is in prose. 
The dialogue is supported with much spirit and ease, and has often the 
air of a modern conversation. As Gascoigne was the first who exhi- 
bited on our stage a story from Euripides, so in this play he is the first 
that produced an English comedy in prose. By the way, the quaint 
name of Fetruchio, and the incident of the master and servant chan- 
ging habits and characters, and persuading the Scenese to personate the 
father, by frightening him with the hazard of his travelling from Sienna 
to Ferrara against the commands of government, was transferred into 
the Taming of the Shrew. I doubt not, however, that there was an 
Italian novel on the subject. From this play also the ridiculous name 
and character of Doctor Dodipoll seems to have got into our old drama’** 
But to return. 

In Shakspeare’s Much ADO ABOUT Nothing, Beatrice suspects she 
shall be told she had “her good wit out of the Hundred Merry 
Tales®.” A translation of Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, printed 
at Paris before the year 1500, and said to have been written by some 
of the royal family of France f, but a compilation from the Italians, was 
licensed to be printed by John Waly, in 1557, under the title of “A 
Hundreth merj tayles,” together wnth The freere and the hoye, stmu 
pner ad mensam, and youthe, charite, and humylite^. It was frequently 





** Entered to the two Purfootes, Aug. 
19. Registr. Station. C. fol. 40 b. [The 
writer was Claudius Holleband. The Tus- 
can history is in prose. — Park.] 

* [It was previously printed in Gas- 
coigne’s “ Hundreth sundrie Flowres 
bound up in one small Poesie j” and en- 
titled “A pleasant Discourse of the Ad- 
ventures of Master F. J. (Freeman Jones) 
conteyning excellent Letters, Sonets, Lays, 
Ballets, Rondlets, Verlays and Verses.” 
See the Life of Gascoigne, by Mr. Alex. 
Chalmers, prefixed to his poetical works, 
— ^Park.] 

^ See Gascoigne’s Hearhes, fol. 1. 

' See fol. 4, &c. See also Nashe’s Pre- 
face to G, Harvey’s Hunt t$ up, printed 




in 1596. “ The wisdome of Doctor Dode- 
pole plaied by the children of Paules,” is 
entered to R. Olyfife, Oct. 7, 1600, Registr. 
Station. C. fol. 65 b. 

® Act ii. sc, 1. [This is a slight mis- 
take ; the passage alluded to stands thus: 

— That I w^as disdainful, and that I 
had my good wit out of the hundred merry 
tales) — ^Well, this w^as Signior Benedick 
that said so.’^ — Price.] 

•f* [According to Ritson, Mr. War Lon 
and Mr. Steevens have both confounded 
Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles with the 
queen of Navarre’s Tales. Obs. p. 43. — 
Park,] 

* Registr. Station. A. fol. 22 a. See also 
B, sub aim. 1581. fol. IS6 a. 
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reprinted, is mentioned as popular in Fletcher’s Nice Valour ; and in 
the London Chaunticleres, so late as 1659, is cried for sale by a 
ballad-vender, with the Seven wise Men of Gotham", and Seogan’s 
Jests'^V 

In 1587, George Turberville the poet, already mentioned as the trans- 
lator of Ovid’s Epistles, published a set of tragical tales^ in verse, se- 
lected from various Italian novelists. He was a skilful master of the 
modern languages, and went into Russia in the quality of secretary to 
Thomas Randolph esquire, envoy to the emperor of Russia^. This col- 
lection, which is dedicated to his brother Nicholas, is entitled, “ Tra- 
gical Tales, translated by Turberville in time of his troubles, out of 
sundrie Italians, with the argument and lenvoy to each taleL” 

Among Mr. Oldys’s books, ivas the Life of Sir Meliado a Brittish 
knight^,” translated from the Italian, in 1572. By the way, we are not 
here to suppose that Brittish means English. A Brittish knight 
means a knight of Bretagne or Brittany, in France. This is a common 
mistake, arising from an equivocation which has converted many a 
French knight into an Englishman. The learned Nicholas Antonio, in 
his Spanish Library, affords a remarkable example of this confusion, 
and a proof of its frequency, where he is speaking of the Spanish trans- 
lation of the romance of Tirante the White, in MSO. ‘‘Ad fabu- 
larum artificem stylum convertimus, Joannem Martorellf Valentim 


“ Of these, see supr. p. 74. There is 
an entry to R. Jones, Jan. 5, 1595, “A 
Comedie entitled A Knack to knowe a 
Knave, newlye sett fourth, as it hath sun- 
drye tymes ben plaid by Ned Allen and 
his companie, with Kemp’s Merymentes 
of the Men of Gotheham.” Registr. Sta- 
tion. B. foL 304 a. 

^ Under a license to T. Colwell, in 1565, 
“ The geystes of Skoggon gathered toge- 
ther in this volume.” Registr. Station. A. 
foL 134 a. [Q,u. if geystes from gesta, ex- 
ploits, are not here meant? for jests it 
seems they really are not.— Ashby.] 

* [Mr. Malone suspects, that he also 
published some Comic Tales, from Sir John 
Harington’s mention of the tale of Ge- 
neura, ‘'a pretty comical matter,” written 
in English verse by Mr. George Turbervil. 
See his Orb. Tur. p. 39. From Turber- 
ville’s version ofGeneura, Pr, Farmer con- 
ceived that Shakspeare took Ms fable for 
Much x\do about Nothing. — Park.] 

* It may be doubted whether the trea- 
tise on Hunting reprinted witli hisFal- 
conrie, in 1611, anA called a translation 
with verses by Gascoigne, is to be ascribed 
to Mm. One or both came out first in 
1575. The Dedication and Epilogue to 
the Faiconrie, are signed by Turberville. 
[From a late discovered copy of Whet- 
stone’s Remembraunce of the life of Ceo, 


Gashoigne, it appears that he was the au- 
thor of the treatise on Hunting, commonly 
ascribed to Turberville. See Chalmers’s 
British Poets, vol. ii.— Park.] 

^ Lond. for Abel JejfFes, 1587. 12nio. 

® Meliadus del Espinoy, and Meliadus 
le noir Ceil, are the thirty-seventh and 
thirty-eighth knights of the Round Table, 
in R. Robinson’s Avncient Order, &c. 
Lond. 1583. 4to. Bl. lett. Chiefly a 
French translation. 

[“If there be any such book,” said 
Ritsori, “as the ‘Life of Sir Meliado,’ it 
is without doubt the romance of ‘Melia- 
dus de Leonnois,’ a petty king in Great 
Britain, and one of the knights of the 
liound Tablcj whose story was translated 
out of French into Italian, and printed at 
Venice in 1558 and 1559, in two volumes, 
8vo.”— P ark.] 

f [Concerning this writer and his pro- 
duction, Ritson entered into the following 
elaborate discussion. “ John or Joanot 
Martorell, the author of the romance of 
Tirant le Blanch, in Ms dedication there- 
of to Don Ferdinand, prince of Portugal 
and duke of Viseo, brother of Alphonsus 
V., and then (in 1460) presumptive heir 
to the crown, to which his son Emanuel 
afterwards succeeded, positively declares 
that the history and acts of the said Ti- 
rant were written in the English tongue 
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regiii civem, cujus est liber hujus commatis, Tirant le blanch in- 
scriptus, atque anno 1480, ut aiunt, Vaientiae in folio editns. More 
H ic ALioRUM TALiuM oTiosoRUM CONSUETO, fiiigit se liunc Hbrum 
ex Anglic A in Lusitanam, deinde Lusitana in Valenti nam linguam, 
anno 1460, transtulisse,” That is, now turn to a writer of fa- 

bulous adventures, John Martorell of the kingdom of Valencia, who 
wrote a book of this cast, entitled Tirante the White, printed in 
folio at Valencia in 1480'^. This writer, according to a practice com- 
mon to such idle historians, pretends he translated this book from En- 
glish into Portuguese, and from thence into the Valencian language.” 
The hero is a gentleman of Bretagne, and the book was first written in 
the language of that country. I take this opportunity of observing, 
that these mistakes of England for Brittany tend to confirm my hypo- 
thesis, that Bretagne, or Armorica 'h was anciently a copious source of 


romance: an hypothesis, which I 

{en tengua Anglesa ) ; that he had trans- 
lated them out of that language into the 
Portuguese, at the direct instance of the 
above prince, who thought that as Marto- 
rell had been some time in England [en 
la ilia de Angleterra) he would know the 
tongue better than others ; that he had 
since translated the book out of Portu- 
guese into his native dialect, the Valen- 
cian ; and apologises for the defects of his 
version, as being in some measure occa- 
sioned by the peculiar difficulties of the 
English language, which he bad in many 
places found it impracticable to translate. 
It is strange enough that an author, more 
especially of Martorell’s consequence, 
should have the confidence to impose up- 
on his patron, not only a feigned original, 
but a feigned command to translate it, and 
an imaginary translation too. It is not im- 
possible, however, that Martorell might 
actually pick up some part of his subject 
during his residence in England, What 
makes the conjecture the less improbable, 
is the use he has made of the story of Guy 
carl of Warwick(Co??z^c GillemdeVaroych) 
which we know to have been then extant 
in English. The origin of the Garter, the 
magnificent celebration of tlie nuptials of 
the king of England (alluding most likely 
to those of Richard the Second) with the 
king of France’s daughter, and some few 
other particulars, he may undoubtedly 
have got here ; though one might be led 
to think, that he has derived his principal 
information on these heads from old Frois- 
sart, a favourite historian during the con- 
tinuance of chivalry. But, independent of 
his own assertions, the venial deceits of a 
romantic age, there is the strongest and 
most conclusive evidence, as well intrinsic 
as extrinsic, that Martorell, whether he 


have the happiness to find was the 

wrote first in Portuguese or Valencian, 
was the original author. As to the work 
itself, it is a most ingenious and admirable 
performance, well deserving the praises be- 
stowed on it by Cervantes in Don Quix- 
ote, and much beyond any thing of the 
kind ever produced in England.” Obs. 
on Warton’s Hist. p. 48, — Park.] 

® Bibl. Hispan. 1. x. c. ix. p. 198, num. 
490. 

* [“ Antonio does not assert that the 
book was actually prmted at Valencia in 
that year: he only says, it was reported 
so. The report was false ; for it was not 
printed at Valencia in 1480, but at Bar- 
celona in 1497, and no where else during 
the fifteenth century. Early in the six- 
teenth it w'as translated into Castilian; 
from thence into Italian, and at a later 
period into French. The two latter trans- 
lators were entire strangers to the original, 
of which there is not perhaps more than 
one single copy known to be extant.” — ■ 
Ritson’s Obs. p. 46 , — Park.] 

f [“ Armorica,” says Ritson, “ was by 
the French called Za petite Bretagne ; by 
us, Little Britain ; merely to distinguish 
it from the island of Great Britain, by 
them styled La grande Bretagne, The 
word British,” he subjoins, ‘‘may, for 
aught I know, be common to both coun- 
tries, but I firmly believe the inhabitants 
of Brittany were never so called by any 
writer, English or foreign, before Mr. 
Warton, But let the word British mean 
what it will, how does it connect with 
or apply to the quotation from Nicholas 
Antonio ? He says nothing at all about 
British : he expressly tells us, that Mar- 
torell pretended to have translated the 
romance of Tirante ex Anglican * out of 
English.” Obs. p. 44. — Park.] 
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opinion of the most learned and ingenious M. La Croze, as I am but 
just now informed from an entertaining little work, Histoire de la vie 
ei des ouvrages de Monsieur La Croze, printed by M. Jordan at Am- 
sterdam, in 1741 ^ La Croze’s words, whidx he dictated to a friend, 
are these. “ Tous les Romans de Chevalerie doivent leur origin a 
la Bretagne, et au pays de Galles [Wales] dont notre Bretagne est 
sortie. Le Roman d’Amadis de Gaule commence par un Garinter 
roi de la Petite Bretagne, de la Poqmnna Bretonne, et ce roi fut 
ayeul maternel d’Amadis. Je ne dis rien ici de Lancelot du Lac, 
et de plusieurs autres qui sont tous Bretons. Je n’en excepte point 
le Roman de Perceforest, dont j’ai vu un tres-beau manuscrit en 
velin dans la bibliotheque du roi de France. — ^11 y aune fort belle Pre- 
face sur I’origine de notre Bretagne Armorique. — Si ma sant6 le 
comportoit, je m’^tendrois davantage et je pourrois fournir un Supple- 
ment assez amusant au Traite du docte M. Huet sur l’Origine des 
Romans A’ 

I know not from what Italian fabler the little romance called the 
Banishment of Cupid was taken. It is said to have been translated 
out of Italian into English by Thomas Hedly, in 1587*^. I conceive 
also “ The fearfull fantyses of the Florentyne Cowper ” to be a transla- 
tion from the Italian®. 

Nor do I know with what propriety the romance of Aurelio and 
Isabella^, the scene of which is laid in Scotland, may be mentioned 


^ Chez Franpois Changuion, 12mo. 

® Pag. 219. seq. See Crescimben, 
Mist Poes. Fulgar. 1. v. ch. 2, 3, 4. “ The 
Historye of twoe Brittaine louers,” that 
is of Brittany, is entered to Charlewood, 
Jan. 4, 1580. Registr. Station, B. fol. 176b. 
Again, “ Philocasander and Elamira the 
fayre ladye of Brytayne,*'' to Purfoot, 
Aug. 19, 1598. Registr. C. fol. 40 b. 
Gur king Arthur was sometimes called 
Arthur of Little Brittayne, and there is 
a romance with that title, reprinted in 
1609. 

[That there is a romance with that 
title, which may have been reprinted in 
1609, Ritson professed himself ready to 
allow. But he persisted that Arthur of 
Little Britain, the hero of that romance, 
was a very different person from king 
Arthur of Great Britain. Obs. p. 46. 
Arthur of Little Brittaine, I observe, is 
registered along with other romances in 
Nash’s Anatomie of Absurditie, 1589; but 
as the title is all that is given, I cannot 
proceed to adjust the difference of opinion 
between Mr. Warton and his pertinacious 
observator. Philo-chasander and Ela- 
nira,” a stanza-poem by Henry Petowe, 
was printed in 1599| an account is given 
ofit in Brit. Blbliogr. i. 214. — Park.] 

[The work here alluded to was a re- 
voL. in. 


print of a romance translated by Lord 
Berners from the French, and noticed 
above, p. 64. The Comte de Tressan 
conceived the original to have been writ- 
ten in the reign of Charles the Sixth, and 
its resemblance in style and language to 
Froissart has been conjectured to have 
secured for it the noble translator’s atten- 
tion. The hero’s genealogy will prove, 
that Warton has confounded an imaginary 
prince with his illustrious British name- 
sake “ a noble hystory raakynge men- 
cyon of the famous dedes of the ryght 
valyaunt knyght Arthur, sonne and heyre 
to the noble duke of Brytayne, and of the 
fayre ladye Florence, daughter and heyre 
to the rayghty Emendus, kynge of the 
noble realrae of Soroloys,” &c. See Brit. 
Bibliographer, vol. iv. p. 231. — Price.] 

^ Lond. For Thomas Marshe, i2mo. 
It is among Sampson Awdeley’s copies, 
as a former grant, 1581. Registr. Station. 
B. fol. 186 a. 

® Licensed in 1567. Registr, Station. 
A. fol, 164b. There is an edition in 1599. 
Bl. lett. 8vo. Purfoot. 

[Several editions of this romance are 
registered by Quadrio: but he has omitted 
one edition, which I am informed by 
J. C. Wallen, esq., is in the possession o 
his friend Mr. Eccles. — Park.] 
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here. But it was printed in 1586, in one volume, in Italian, French, 
and English^; and again, in Italian, Spanish, French, and English, in 
1588^. I was informed by the late Mr. Collins ^of Chichester, that 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, fgr which no origin is yet assigned, was formed 
on this favorite romance. But although this information has not 
proved true on examination, a useful conclusion may be drawn from 
it, that Shakspeare’s story is somewhere to be found in an Italian 
novel, at least that the story preceded Shakspeare. Mr. Collins had 
searched this subject with no less fidelity than judgment and industry ; 
but his memory failing in his last calamitous indisposition, he probably 
gave me the name of one novel for another. I remember he added a 
circumstance, which may lead to a discovery, that the principal cha- 
racter of the romance, answering to Bhakspeare’s Prospero, was a che- 
mical necromancer, who had bound a spirit like Ariel to obey his call 
and perform his services. It was a common pretence of the dealers 
in the occult sciences to have a demon at command. At least Aurelio, 
or Orelio, was probably one of the names of this romance, the produc- 
tion and multiplication of gold being the grand object of alchemy. 
Taken at large, the magical part of the Tempest is founded in that 
sort of philosophy which was practised by John Dee and his associates, 
and has been called the Rosicrusian. The name Ariel came from the 
Talmudistic mysteries with which the learned Jews had infected this 
science. 

To this head must also be referred, the Collections which appeared 
before 1600, of tales drawn indiscriminately from French and Spanish, 
as well as Italian authors, all perhaps originally of Italian growth, and 
recommended by the general love of fable and fiction which now pre- 
vailed. I will mention a few. 

In point of selection and size, perhaps the most capital miscellany of 
this kind is Fenton’s book of tragical novels. The title is, “ Certaine 
Tragicall Disgourses written oute of French and Latin, by Geffraie 
Fenton, no lesse profitable than pleasaunt, and of like necessitye to al 
degrees that take pleasure in antiquityes or forraine reportes. Mon 
heur viendra* Imprinted at London in Flete-strete nere to sainctDun- 
stons Churche by Thomas Marshe. Anno Domini 1567 Thi^ edi- 
tion never was seen by Ames, nor was the book known to Tanner. 
The dedication is dated from his chamber at Paris, in 1567 V 
Lady Mary Sydney, and contains many sensible reflections on this kind 
of reading. He says, ‘‘Neyther do I thynke that oure Englishe re- 

^ Licensed to E. White, Aug. 8, 1586. ® Licensed to Aggas, Nov. 20, 1588. 

Registr. Station. B. fol. 209 b. I have Registr. B. fol. 237 a. 

VH'istoire d' Aurelio et Isabella en Ita- In 4to. Bl. lett. cont. 612 pages. See 

lien et Frangoise,” printed at Lyons by license from the archbishop of Canterbury, 
G. Rouille, in 1555. 16mo. Annexed is 1566. Registr. Station. A. fol. 156 a. See 
La DeipMre, by the author of the ro- ibid, fol. 162 b. Ames mentions another 
maiice, as I apprehend, Leon-Baptista edition by Marshe, 1579. 4to. 

Alberti, in Italian and French. J .Jun.*22. 
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corcles are liable to yelde at this daye a Romant more dellcat and 
chaste, treatynge of the veraye theame and effectes of loue, than theis 
Hystories, of no iesse credit than sufficient authoritie, by reason the 
moste of theyme were within the compasse of memorye,’^ &c,^ Among 
the recommendatory poems prefixed^, there is one by George Turber- 
ville, who lavishes much praise on Fenton’s curious fylc^ which could 
frame this passing-pleasant hooke. He adds, 

The learned stories erste, and sugred tales that laye 
Remoude from simple common sence, this writer doth displaye: 

Nowe men of meanest skill what Randel wrought may vew, 

And tell the tale in Englishe well, that erst they neuer knewe : 
Discourse of sundrye strange, and tragical! affaires. 

Of iouynge ladyes haples haps, theyr deathes, and deadly cares, Sic. 

Most of the stories are on Italian subjects, and many from Bandello, 
who was soon translated into French. The last tale, the Penance of 
Don Diego on the Pyrenean mountains for the love of Genivera la 
blonde, containing some metrical inscriptions, is in Don Quixote, and 
was versified in the octave stanza apparently from Fenton’s publication, 
by R. L. in 1596, at the end of a set of sonnets called Diella"^. 

Fenton was a translator of other books from the modern languages. 
He translated into English the twenty books of Guicciardin’s History 
of Italy, which he dedicated to queen Elizabeth from his apartment 
near the Tower, the seventh day of Januaiy, 1578”. The predominating 
love of narrative, more especially when the exploits of a favorite nation 
were the subject, rendered this book very popular; and it came recom- 
mended to the public by a title page which promised almost the enter- 
tainment of a romance, “ The historic of Guiccardin, containing the 
warres of Italic, and other partes, continued for many yeares under 


^ He commends his illustrious pa- 
troness, for “your worthie participation 
with the excellent gifts of temperance 
and wonderfull modestie in the ii. moste 
famous erles of Leicester and Warwike 
your bretherne, and most vertuous and 
renowned ladye the countesse of Hun- 
tington your systei*,” &c. 

^ Sir John Conway, M. H. who writes 
in Latin, and Peter Beverley. The 
latter wrote in verse “ The tragecall and 
pleasaunte history of Ariodanto and J e- 
neura daughter vnto the kynge of Scots,’* 
licensed to H. Weekes, 1565. Registr. 
Station. A. foL 140 b. There is an edi- 
tion dedicated from Staples-inn, for R. 
Watkins, 1600. 12mo. 

[There was another in the late duke of 
Roxburgh’s romance collection, without 
date, and printed by Thomas East, for 
Frauncis Coldocke. It thus began ; 


Amongst the vanquisht regions 
That worthy Brute did winne, 
There is a soyle, in these our dayes 
With occean seas cloasde in, 

That fertile is, and peopled well, 

And stor’d with pleasant fieldes ; 
And hath for tillage lucky land 
That yearly profit yieldes, &c. 

Parr.] 

** I>iella, Certaine Sonnets adioyn- 
ing to the amorous poeme of Dora Diego 
and Gineura. By R. L. Gentleman. Rew 
halia a chi fortuna suona. At London, 
Printed for Henry Olney, &c. 1596.” 
16mo. The sonnets are twenty-eight in 
number. 

” I observe here, that there is a receipt 
from T. Marshe for printing the “ Storye 
of Italic,’ * Jun. 24,1560. Registr. Station, 
A. fol. 62 b. 
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sundry kings and princes, together with the variations of the same, 
Diuided into twenty bookes, &c. Reduced into English by Geffrey 
Fenton, Mon heur viendra^J* It is probably to this book that Gabriel 
Harvey, Spensers Hobbinol, alludes, where he says, “ Even Guiecar- 
din’s siluer Historic, and Ariosto’s golden Cantos, growe out of re- 
quest, and the countess of Pembrooke’s Arcadia is not greene enough 
for queasie stomaches but they must haue Greene’s Arcadia,” &:c.p 
A mong his versions are also, the Golden Epistles of Antonio de Gue- 
vara, the secretary of Charles the Fifth, and now a favorite author, ad- 
dressed to Anne countess of Oxford, from his chamber at the Domini- 
can or black friars, the fourth of February, 1575^. I apprehend him 
to be the same sir Jeffrey Fenton, who is called a privie counsellor in 
Ireland to the queen,” in the Blazon of Jeal o us ie written in 1615’*, 
by R. T. [Robert Tofts] the translator of Ariosto’s Satires, in 1608 
He died in 1608^. 

With Fenton s Discourses may be mentioned also, ^‘Foure straunge 
lamentable tragicall histories translated out of Frenche into Englishe 
by Robert Smythe,” and published, as I apprehend, in 1577’^. 

A work of a similar nature appeared in 1571, by Thomas Fortescue. 
It is divided into four books, and called “ The Forest, or collection 
of Historyes no lesse prolitable than pleasant and necessary, dooiie out 
of Frenche into English by Thomas Fortescue'V’ It is dedicated to 
John Fortescue esquire, keeper of the wardrobe. The genius of these 
tales may be discerned from their history. The book is said to have 
been written in Spanish by Petro de Messia, then translated into 
Italian, thence into French by Claude Cruget a citizen of Paris, and 

° For Norton, with his rebus, , Lond. [In this assertion Mr. Warton is likely 
1579. fol. There were other editions, to have been misled, either by Rawlin- 
in 1599. 1618. fol. son’s catalogue, or Capel’s Shaksperiana, 

P Foure Letters, See. Lond. 1592. 4to. where Puttenham’s book is inserted under 
Lett. 3. p. 29. the name of Fenton. — Park.] 

^ Lond. 1577. 4to. His Familiar Epi- “ Licensed to Hugh Jackson, Jul. 30, 
sties were translated hy Edward Hellowes Registr. Station. B. fol. 142 a. I have 

groome of the Leashes 1574. 4to. Fenton never seen a work by Tarleton the player, 

also translated into English, a Latin Dis- licensed to H. Bynneman, Feb. 5, 1577. 

putation held at the Sorbonne, Lond. 1571. “Tarleton’s Tragicall Treatises conteyii- 

4to. and an Epistle about obedience to inge sundrie discourses and pretie con- 

the pastors of the Flemish church at Ant- ceiptes both in prose and verse.” Ibid, 

werp, from Antonio de Carro, Lond. 1570. 145 a. 

8vo, His discourses on the civil wars in ^ Lond. 4to. Bl. lett. A second edition 
France under Charles the Ninth, in 1569, was printed in 1576, for John Day, 4to. 

are entered with Harrison and Bishop. It is licensed wdth W. Jones in 1570, and 

Registr. Station. A. fol. 191 a. There was with the authority of the bishop of Lon- 

an Edward Fenton, who translated from don. Registr, Station. A. fol. 205 b. Again 

various authors, ^‘Certaine secretes and with Danter, Nov. 8, 1596. Registr. C. 

wonders of nature,” &c. Dedicated to lord fol. 15 a. Similar to this isthe^Para- 

Lumley, 1569, 4to. For H.Binneman. See gon of pleasaunt Historyes, or this Nutt 

Fuller, Worth, ii. 318. MSS. AshmoL 816. was new cracked, contayninge a discourse 

^ Lond. 1615. 4to. See fol. 60. 63. of a noble kynge and his three sonnes,” 

* For E. Jackson. with Ponsonby, Jan, 20, 1595. Ibid. 

^ Ware, 137. There is an old Art of fol. 7 a. 

English Poetry by one Fenton. 
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lastly from French into English by Fortescue, But many of the stories 
seem to have originally migrated^ from Italy into Spain 

The learned doctor Farmer has restored to the public notice a com- 
pilation of this class, unmentioned by any typographic annalist, and en- 
titled, The Orator, handling a hundred seuerall Discourses in form 
of Declamations : some of the Arguments being drawne from Titus 
Liuius, and other ancient writers, the rest of the author^s own Inven- 
tion. Part of which are of matters happened in our age. Written in 
French by Alexander Silvayn, and Englished by L. P. [or Lazarus 
Pilotf .] London, printed by Adam Islip, 1596 The subject of the 


* [“This, though said of a particular 
collection,” observes Dr. Ashby, “ is 
nearly true in general. The romantic 
turn of the Spaniards,” he adds, “ seems 
so congenial to tales’ of chivalry, that 
they put in to be the authors of them with 
much apparent probability ; but the fact 
is said to be otherwise. No ancient ro- 
mance has its scene or heroes in Spain.” 

— Park.] 

* Among many others that might be 
mentioned, I think is the romance or 
novel entitled, “ A Margarite of America. 
By T. Lodge. Printed for John Busbie, 
&c. 159d.” 4to. Bl. lett. This piece has 
never yet been.,, recited among Lodge’s 
works. In the Dedication to Lady Rus- 
sell, and Preface to the gentlemen readers^ 
he says, that being at sea four years before 
with M. Cavendish, he found this history 
in the Spanish tongue in the library of the 
Jesuits of Sanctum ; and that he translated 
it in the ship, in passing through the Straits 
of Magellan. Many sonnets and metrical 
inscriptions are intermixed. One of the 
sonnets is said to be in imitation of Dolce 
the Italian. Signat. C. Again, Signal. K 3. 
About the walls of the chaml3er of prince 
Protoniachus, “ in curious imagerie were 
the Seuen Sages of Greece, set forth with 
their seuerall vertues eloquently discouer- 
ed in Arabicke verses.” The arch of the 
bed is of ebonie sett with pretious stones, 
and depictured with the stages of man’s 
life from infancy to old-age. Signat. B 3. 
The chamber of Margarite, in the same 
castle, is much more sumptuous. Over the 
portico were carved in the whitest marble, 
Diana blushing at the sudden intrusion of 
Acteon, and her “naked Nymphes, who 
with one hand couering their owne secret 
pleasures, with blushes, with the other cast 
a beautifull vaile ouer their mistresse dain- 
tie nakedness. The two pillars of the doore 
were beautified with the two Cupides of 
Anacreon, which well-shaped Modestie 
often seemed to whip, lest they should 
growe ouer- wan ton.” Within, “ All the 
chasteLadies of the worldinchased out of sfl- 
uer, looking through faire mirrours of chri- 


solites, carbuncles, sapphires, and greene 
emeraults, fixed their eyes on the picture 
ofEternitie,” &c. In the tapestry, was the 
story of Orpheus, &c. Sign. B 3. A son- 
net of “ that excellent poet of Italie Lo- 
douico Pascale,” is introduced. Signat. L. 
Another, “ in imitation of Martelli, hauing 
the right nature of an Italian melancho- 
Ue,” Signat. L. He mentions “ the sweet 
conceites of Philip du Portes, whose poet- 
icall writings being alreadie for the most 
part Englished, and ordinarilie in euerie 
man’s hands,” are not here translated. 
Signat. L 2. 

I think I have also seen in Italian “ The 
straunge and wonderfull adueiitures of Si- 
monides a gentilman Spaniarde. Conteyn- 
ing uerie pleasaunte discourse. Gathered 
as well for the recreation of our noble 
yonggentilmen as our honourable courtly 
ladies. By Barnabe Riche gentilman. 
London, for Robert Walley, 1581.” Bl. 
lett. 4to. Much poetry is intermixed. A 
recommendatory poem in the octave stanza 
is prefixed by Lodge, who says he cor- 
rected the work, and has now laid his 
muse aside. There is another in the same 
stanza by R. W. But it would be endless 
to pursue publications of this sort, I only 
add, that Barnabe Riche above mentioned 
wrote in prose The Honestie of this Age, 
&c. Lond. 1615. 4to. A curious picture 
of the times. Also “ the Pathway to Mi- 
litary Ih-actice, with a kalendar for the 
ymbattallinge of men, newdy written by 
Barnabie Riche,” entered to R. Walley, 
22 March, 1586. Registr. Station. B. fol. 
2 16 b. Riche in the title-page to his Irish 
Hubbub (Lond. 1617. 4to.) calls that book 
his twenty-sixth. I have seen most of 
them. 

•f* [“ Lazarus Pyot, not Pilot, is a name 
assumed by Anthony Munday.” Ritson, 
MS. note. — Park.] 

^ I know not exactly what connection 
this piece may have with an entry, under 
the year 1590, to Aggas and Wolfe, “ Cer- 
ten tragicall cases conteyninge Lv Hy- 
stories with their seuerall declamations 
both accusative and defensive, written in 
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ninety-iiftli Declamation is Of a Jew ivho would for his debt hane a 
pound of the flesh of a Christian"^- We have here the incident of the 
Bond, in Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice, which yet may be traced 
to a much higher source^. This Alexander Syivain compiled in French 
Epitomes de cent Histoires Tragiques partie extraictes des A.ctes des 
Eomains et autres, a work licensed to Isiip to be translated into Eng- 
lish in 1596^ Perhaps the following passage in Burton’s Melancholy 
may throw light on these Declamations. In the Low Countries, 
before these warres, they had many solemne feastes, playes, challenges, 
artillery [archery] gardens, colledges of rimers, rhetoricians, poets, and 
to this day such places are curiously maintained in Amsterdam. In 
Italy, they have solemne Declamations of certaine select yonge gentle- 
men in Florence, like these reciters in old Rome,” &c.® 

In 1582, a suite of tales was published by George Whetstone, a son- 
net-writer* of some rank, and one of the most passionate among us to 
hewaile the perplexities of love^^ under the title of FIeptameron, and 
containing some novels from Cinthio®. Shakspeare, in Measure for 
Measure, has fallen into great improprieties by founding his plot on 
a history in the Heptameron, imperfectly copied or translated from 
Cinthio’s originaP'. Many faults in the conduct of incidents for which 
Shakspeare’s judgment is arraigned, often flowed from the casual book 
of tlie day, whose mistakes he implicitly followed without looking for 
a better model, and from a too hasty acquiescence in the present ac- 
commodation, But without a book of this sort, Shakspeare would often 
have been at a loss for a subject. Yet at the same time, we look with 
wonder at the structures which he forms, and even without labour or 
deliberation, of the basest materials^. 


ffrenshe by Alexander Vandenbrygt alias 
Silvan, translated into Englishe by R. A.” 
Registr. Station. B. fol. 263 b. Perhaps 
E. A. is Robert Allot, the publisher of 
England’s Parnassus in 1600. See supr. 
p. 232. And add, that he has some Latin 
hexameters prefixed to Christopher Mid- 
dleton’s Legend of Duke Humphrey, Lend. 
1600. 4to. 

® See fol. 401. 

® See the Dissertation on the Gesta Ro- 
mano7'2mi. 

^ Jul, 15. Registr. C. fol. 12 a. 

® P. ii. § 2. p. 229. edit. 1624. 

* [W hetstone was less a writer of son- 
nets, than of long and dulV prosaic poems, 
some specimens of which have been in- 
serted in Censura Literaria. One of his tri- 
butary memorials termed Remembraunces 
has been mentioned at p. 383. Four others 
of equal rarity have been lately reprinted 
at the Auchinlech press, by Alexander Bos- 
well, Esq. M.P.— Park.] 

^ Meres, ubi supr. fol. 284. W. Webbe, 
a cotemporary, calls him “ a man singu- 
larly well skilled in this faculty of poetry.’^ 


® This title adopted from the queen of 
Navarre was popular. There is entered to 
Jones, Jan. 11, 1581, “ An Heptameron 
of civill discourses vnto the Christmas ex- 
ercises of sundry well courted gentlemen 
and gentlewomen.” Registr, Station. B. 
fol. 185 b. I suppose a book of tales. 
There is also, August 8, 1586, to E. White, 
“MorandOjthe Tritameron of Love.” Ibid, 
fol. 209 b. 

^ See Whetstone’s Right excellent and 
famous Historye ofPromos and Cassandra, 
Divided into Comraical Discourses, printed 
in 1578. Entered to R. Jones, 31Jul. 1578. 
Registr. Station. B. fol. 150 b. 

s In the Prologue to a comedy called 
Cupid^s Whirligigs cts it hath hene sundfie 
times acted hy the Children of his Maiesties 
Reuels, written by E. S. and printed in 
quarto by T. Creede in 1616, perhaps be- 
fore, an oblique stroke seems intended at 
some of Shakspeare’s plots. 

Our author’s pen loues not to swimme in 
blood, 

He dips no inke from oute blacke Ache- 
ron; 
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Ames recites a large collection of novels in two volumes, dedicated 
to sir George Howard master of the armoury, and printed for Nicholas 
England in 1567^. I have never seen them, but presume they are trans- 
lations from Boccace, Cinthio, and Bandellol In 1589, was printed the 
Chaos of Historyes^'; and in 1563, A boke called Certaine noble 
story es contaynynge rare and worthy matter V’ These pieces are per- 
haps to be catalogued in the same class. 

In the year 1590^, sir John Harrington, who will occur again in his 
place as an original writer, exhibited an English version of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso’^^’; w^hich, although executed without spirit or accu- 
racy, unanimated and incorrect, enriched our poetry by a communica- 


Nor crosses seas to get a forraine plot. — 
Nor doth he touch the falls of mighty kings, 
No ancient hystorie, no shepherd’s love, 
No statesman’s life, &c. 

[Mr. Ashby remarked that “ he saw no 
more censure of Shakspeare in these lines 
than what comic poets are apt to say of 
tragic ones.*’ And indeed it may be re- 
garded as one of the foibles of antiquarian 
critics, that they are liable to give an ob- 
liquity of construction to passages which 
their authors had never intended. — Park.] 

He blames some other dramatic writers 
for their plots of heathen gods. So another, 
but who surely had forgot Shakspeare, in 
Pasquill’s Madcappe’s Message, p. 11. 
Lo.nd. 1600. Printed by V. S. 4to. 

Go, bid the poets studdie better matter, 
Than Mars and Venus in a tragedie. 

^ Pag. 326. [This was the 2d vol. of 
Painter’s Palace’ of Pleasure. — Herbert.] 

* Cont. 856 leaves, 8vo. 

^ Registr. Station. B. fol. 246 a. Jul. 
28, to Abell Jeffes. 

1 To Berys. Registr. A. fol. 89 b. I 
have here thrown together many pieces of 
the same sort, before 1585, from the re- 
gisters of the Stationers. March 10, 1594, 
to T. Creede, “ Mother Reddcappe her last 
will and testament, conteyning sundrye 
conceipted and pleasant tales furnished 
with muche varyetie to move delighte.” 
Registr. B. fol. 130 a.— Nov. 3, 1576, to H. 
Bynneman, Mery Tales, wittye ques- 
tions, and quicke answers.” Ifiid. fol. 135 
b.^ — April 2, 1577, to R. Jones, “ A Flo- 
rishe upon Fancie, as gallant a glose of 
suche a triflinge a texte as euer was writ- 
ten, compiled by N. B. gent. To which 
are annexed manie pretie pamphlets for 
pleasaunte heades to passe away idell 
time withall compiled by the same author.” 
Ibid. fol. 138 b. And by the same author, 
perhaps Nicholas Breton, Jun. 1, 1577, to 
Watkins, afterwards T. Dawson, *^The 
Woorkes of a yong Witte triiste up, with 
a Fardeil of pretie Fantasies profitable to 
young poets, compiled by N. B. gent.” 


Ibid. fol. 139b. — Jun. 5, 1577, to R. Jones, 
“A Handefull of Hidden Secrets, conteyn- 
inge therein certayne Sonnettes and other 
pleasaunte devises, pickt out of the closet 
of sundrie worthie writers, and collected by 
R. Williams.” [N. B. This is otherwise en- 
titled, The Gallery of Gallant Inuentions.] 
Ibid. fol. 140 a. — Jun. 23 , 1584, to T. 
Hacket, two books, “ A Diall for Daintie 
Darlings,” and “ The Banquet of Daintie 
Conceipts,” Ibid. fol. 200 b. — “ The par- 
lour of pleasaunte delyghtes,” to Yarret 
James, Jan. 13, 1580. Ibid. fol. 177 b. 
— “ A ballad of the traiterous and vn- 
brideled crueltye of one Lucio a knyght 
executed ouer Eriphile daughter to Horten- 
sia Castilion of Genoway in Italy,” to H. 
Carre, Sept. 3, 1580. Ibid. fol. 171 b. — 
“ The deceipts in loue discoursed in a Co- 
medie of ij Italyan gentlemen and trans- 
lated into Englisshe,” to S. Waterson, 
Nov. 10, 1584. Ibid. fol. 202 a. Most 
of these pieces I have seen ; and although 
perhaps they do not all exactly coincide 
with the class of books pointed out in the 
text, they illustrate the general subject of 
this section. 

* [Though entered on the Stationers’ 
books in 1590, the first edition of Haring- 
ton’s Ariosto bears date 1591. — Park.] 

“ At least in that year, Feb. 26, was 
entered to Richard Field, under the hands 
of the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of London, “A booke entituled 
John Harrington’s Orlando Furioso,” &c. 
Registr. Station. B. fol. 271 b. But there 
is entered to CuthbertBurbye, to be printed 
by Danter, May 28, 1 594, “ The Historic 
of Orlando Furioso.” Ibid. fol. 306 b. See 
also fol. 303 a. and Ariosto’s story of 
Rogero and Rhodomont, translated from 
the French of Philip de Fortes, by G. M. 
[Gervis Markham] is entered to N. Llnge, 
Sept. 15, 1598. Ibid. C. fol. 41 b. 

[By Markham was claimed a version of 
the ^‘ Orlando Innamorato” in 1598 ; but 
Robert Tofte reclaimed it in his Blazon of 
Jealousie noticed at p. 388. — Park,.] 
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tion of new stores of fiction and imagination, botli of tlie romantic and 
comic species, of Gothic machinery and familiar manners. 

Fairfax is commonly supposed to be the first translator of Tasso. 
But in 1593, was licensed"** A booke called Godfrey of Bolloign an 
heroycall poem of S. Torquato Tasso, Englished by R. C. [Carew] 
esquire".” In consequence of this version, appeared the next year An 
enterlude entituled Godfrey of Bolloigne with the Conquest of Jeru- 
salem",” Hall in his Satires published in 1597, enumerates among the 
favorite stories of his time, such as, Saint George, Brutus, king Arthur, 
and Charlemagne, 

What were his knights did Salem’s Siege maintayne, 

To which he immediately adds Ariosto’s Orlando p. 

By means of the same vehicle, translation from Italian books, a pre- 
cise and systematical knowledge of the ancient heathen theology seems 
to have been more effectually circulated among the people in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. Among others, in 1599 was published, “ The 
Fountaine of anti ENT FiCTioN, whereiii is depictured the images 
and statues of the gods of the antients with their proper and particular 
expositions. Done into Englishe by Richard Linche gentleman, 
Tempe i figlmola di veritd, London, imprinted by Valentine Sims, 
1599*^.” This book, or one of the same sort, is censured in a puritan- 
ical pamphlet, written the same year, by one H. G. b. painfull minister 
of God’s word in Kent, as the Spawne of Italian Gallimmvfry, as tend- 
ing to corrupt the pure and unidolatrous worship of the one God, and 
as one of the deadly snares of popish deception’^; In the history of the 


And printed in 1594, with the follow- 
ing title “ Godfrey of Bulloigne, or the 
** recoverie of Hierusalem. An heroicall 
poeme written in Italian by Seig. Torquato 
Tasso, and translated into English by R,. C. 
esqpire. And now the first part, contain- 
ing five cantos imprinted in both lan- 
guages.” Imp. by J. Windetfor Tho. Man. 
P^'incip. 

I sing the goodly armes, and that chief- 
taine 

Who great sepulchre of our Lord did free. 
Much with his hande, much wrought he 
with his braine ; 

Much in that glorious conquest suffred hee : 
And hell in vaine hitselfe opposde,in vaine 
The mixed troopes Arian and Libick flee 
To arrnes, for Heaven him favour’d, and 
he drew 

To sacred ensignes his straid mates anew 

The Italian text is on the opposite page. 
The address to the reader is dated from 
Exeter, the last of Februarie 1594, and 
signed C. H. i. e. Chr. Hunt, the proprietor 
of the edition. R. C. in the title, was sug- 
gested by Ritson to be Richard Carew, 
who published the Survey of Cornwall in 
1602. — Park.] 


” To Christopher Hunt, Jan. 25. Re- 
gistr. Station. B. fol. 304 b. The same 
version of Tasso is again entered Nov. 22, 
1599. Registr. C. fol. 54 a. Among Raw- 
linson’s manuscripts are two fair copies in 
large folio of a translation of Tasso in oc- 
tave stanzas, by sir G. T. An inserted note 
says this is George Turberville, the poet 
of queen Elizabeth’s reign, and that he 
was knighted by the queen while ambas- 
sador. 

" To John Danter, Jun. 19. Ibid. fol. 
309 b. PB.vi.Sat. 1. 

^ In quarto. From some other book of 
the kind, says John Marston in his Satyres, 
Lond. for E. Matts, 1593. 12nio. Sat.ii. 

Reach me some poets Index that will shew 
Imagines deorum. Booke of Epithites, 
Natalis Comes, thou, I know, recites, 

And mak’st anatomie of poesie. 

With this might have been bound up “ A 
treasorie and storehouse of similis,” for 
T. Creede, 1600. 

In 1599 was published by G. Potter 
“ A commendaclon of true poetry and a 
discommendacion of all bandy, pybald, 
and paganizde [paganised] poets,” &c. 
See Registr. Station, C. fol. 55 b. 
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puritans, their apprehensions that the reformed faith was yet in danger 
from paganism, are not sufficiently noted. And it should be remem- 
bered, that a Pantheon had before appeared ; rather indeed with a 
view of exposing the heathen superstitions, and of showing their con- 
formity to the papistic, than of illustrating the religious fable of anti- 
quity. But the scope and design of the writer will appear from his 
title, which from its archness alone deserves to be inserted : The 
GOLDEN BOOKE OE THE LEADEN GoDDES, whereiii is described the vayne 
imaginations of the heathen pagans, and counterfeit Christians. With 
a description of their severall tables, what each of their pictures signi- 
fied®.” The writer, however, doctor Stephen Batman, had been domes- 
tic chaplain to archbishop Parker, and is better known by his general 
chronicle of prodigies called Batman’s Doom^ He was also the last 
translator of the Gothic Pliny, Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum, and collected more than a thousand manuscripts for archbishop 
Parker’s library. 

This inquiry might be much further enlarged and extended ; but 
let it be sufficient to observe here in general, that the best stories of the 
early and original Italian novelists, either by immediate translation, or 
through the mediation of Spanish, French, or Latin versions, by para- 
phrase, abridgement, imitation, and often under the disguise of licen- 
tious innovations of names, incidents, and characters, appeared in an 
English dress, before the close of the reign of Elizabeth, and for the 
most part, even before the publication of the first volume of Bellefor- 
rest’s grand repository of tragical narratives, a compilation from the 
Italian writers, in 1583. But the Cent Histoires Tragiques of 
Belleforrest himself appear to have been translated soon afterwards^. 
In the mean time, it must be remembered, that many translations of 
Tales from the modern languages were licensed to be printed, but 
afterwards suppressed by the interest of the puritans. It appears from 
the register of the Stationers, that among others, in the year 1619, 

The Decameron of Mr. John Boccace Florentine,” was revoked by 
a sudden inhibition of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury 'L But not 
only the clamours of the Calvinists, but caprice and ignorance, perhaps 
partiality, seem to have had some share in this business of licensing 
books. The rigid arbiters of the press who condemned Boccace in the 
gross, could not with propriety spare all the licentious cantos of Ariosto. 
That writer’s libertine friar, metamorphosis of Richardetto, Alcina and 
Rogero, Anselmo, and host’s tale of Astolfo, are shocking to common 
decency. When the four qr five first books of Amadis de Gaul in 
French were delivered to Wolfe to be translated into English and to 
be printed, in the year 1592, the signature of Bishop Aylmer ’was 
affixed to every book of the original^. The romance of Palmerin of 

® In quarto, for Thomas Marshe, 1577. ” See, under 1596, Eegistr. Station. C. 

It contains only 72 pages. Licensed Aug. Registr. C. fol. 311a. 

26, 1577. Registr. Station. B. fol. 142 b. * Registr. Station. B. fol. 286 a. Hence 

^ Loud. 1581. 4to. ' Dekker’s familiarity of allusion, in The 
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England was licensed to be printed in 1580, on condition, that 
any thing reprehensible was found in the book after publication, all 
the copies should be committed to the flanies>'. Notwithstanding, it is 
remarkable, that in 1587? a new edition of Boccace’s Decameron in 
Italian^ by Wolfe, should have been permitted by archbishop Whitgift'^; 
and the English Amorous Fiametta^^ of Boccace, above mentioned, 
in the same year by the bishop of London^. 

But in the year 1599, the Flail of the Stationers underwent as great 
a purgation as was carried on in Don Quixote’s library. Marstoif s 
Pygmalion, Marlowe’s Ovid, the Satires of Flail and Marston, the Epi- 
grams of Davies and others, and the Caltha Poet a rum, 'were ordered 
for immediate conflagration by the prelates Whitgift and Bancroft®. 
By the same authority, all the books of Nash and Gabriel Harvey were 
anathematised ; and, like thieves and outlaws, were ordered to he taken 
wheresoever they maye he found. It was decreed, that no Satires or 
Epigrams should be printed for the future. No plays were to be 
printed without the inspection and permission of the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the bishop of London, nor any Englishe Ilistoi'yes^ I 
suppose novels and romances, 'without the sanction of the privy-council 
Any pieces of this nature, unlicensed, or now at large and wandering 
abroad, were to be diligently sought, recalled, and delivered over to 
the ecclesiastical arm at London-house 

If any apology should be thought necessary for so prolix and intri- 
cate an examination of these compositions, I shelter this section under 
the authority of a polite and judicious Roman writer, ‘‘ Sit apud te 
honos ANTiQUiTATi, sit iiigentibus factis, sit Fabulis ciuoque®.” 


Vntrussing of the Humorous Poet, Fare- 
well my sweete Amadis de Gaule !” Lond. 
1602. 4to. Signat. D 2. 

y To John Charlewood, Feb. 13. Ibid, 
fob 177 b. 

’“Two or three other Italian books, as 
proof of the popularity of the language, 
were allowed to be printed in 1588. Ibid. 
fol.233b. fol.234b. 

* Sept. 13. Together with the Historie 
of China, both in Italian and English. 

* [The following allusions to this and 
to other cotemporary publications occur 
in an epistle by N. W. prefixed to Daniel’s 
edition of Paulus Jovius on Impreses, 
1585. “ If courtiers are inwardly ravished 
in viewing the picture of Fiametta, which 


Boccace limned ; if ladies entertaine Ban- 
delQo] ox Ariosto in their closets ; if lovers 
embrace their phisition Ovid in extre- 
mities of their passion ; then will gentle- 
men of all tribes much rather honour 
your Impresa, as a most rare jewell and 
delicate enchiridion. For there is not 
published a Florishupon Fancie,or Tarle- 
tons toyes or the sillie interlude of Dio- 
genes,” &c. — Park.] 

^ Ibid. Sept. 18^ 

® There are also recited, “ The Shadowe 
of Truthe in Epigrams and Satires. Snarl- 
ing Satyres. The booke againste women. 
The XV ioyes of marriage.” 

^ Registr. Station. C- fol. 316 a. b. 

® Plin. Epist. viii. 24. 
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SECTION LXL 

General view and character of the poetry of queen ElizabetJis age. 

Enough iias been opened of the reign of queen Elizabeth, to afford us 
an opportunity of forming some general reflections, tending to establish 
a full estimate of the genius of the poetry of that reign ; and which, by 
drawing conclusions from what has been said, and directing the reader 
to what he is to expect, will at once be recapitulatory and preparatory. 
Such a survey perhaps might have stood with more propriety as an in- 
troduction to this reign. But it was first necessary to clear the way, 
by many circumstantial details, and the regular narration of those par- 
ticulars, which lay the foundation of principles, and suggest matter for 
discursive observation. My sentiments on this subject shall therefore 
compose the concluding section of the present volume. 

The age of queen Elizabeth is commonly called the golden age of 
English poetry. It certainly may not improperly be styled the 'most 
POETICAL age of these annals. 

Among the great features which strike us in the poetry of this 
period, are the predominancy of fable, of fiction, and fancy, and a pre- 
dilection for interesting adventures and pathetic events. I will endea- 
vour to assign and explain the cause of this characteristic distinction, 
which may chiefly be referred to the following principles, sometimes 
blended, and sometimes operating singly : The revival and vernacular 
versions of the classics, the importation and translation of Italian 
novels, the visionary reveries or refinements of false philosophy, a degree 
of superstition sufficient for the purposes of poetry, the adoption of the 
machineries of romance, and the frequency and improvements of alle- 
goric exhibition in the popular spectacles. 

When the corruptions and impostures of popery were abolished, the 
fashion of cultivating the Greek and Eoman learning became uni- 
versal ; and the literary character was no longer appropriated to scholars 
by profession, but assumed by the nobility and gentry. The eccle- 
siastics had found it their interest to keep the languages of antiquity 
to themselves, and men were eager to know wffiat had been so long 
injuriously concealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mantle of 
mystery was removed not only from religion, but from literature. The 
laity, who had now been taught to assert their natural privileges, be- 
came impatient of the old monopoly of knowledge, and demanded 
admittance to the usurpations of the clergy. The general curiosity for 
new discoveries, heightened either by just or imaginary ideas of the 
treasures contained in the Greek and Roman writers, excited all per- 
sons of leisure and fortune to study the classics. The pedantry of the 
present age w^as the politeness of the last. An accurate comprehension 
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of the phraseology and peculiarities of the ancient poets, historians, and 
orators, which yet seldom went further than a kind of technical erudi- 
tion, was an indispensable and almost the principal object in the circle 
of a gentleman’s education. Every young lady of fashion was care- 
fully instituted in classical letters ; and the daughter of a duchess was 
taught, not only to distil strong waters, but to construe Greek. Among 
the learned females of high distinction, queen Elizabeth herself was the 
most conspicuous. Eoger Ascharn, her preceptor, speaks with rapture 
of her astonishing progress in the Greek nouns ; and declares with no 
small degree of triumph, that during a long residence at Windsor- 
castle, she was accustomed to read more Greek in a day, than some 
prebendary of that church did Latin in one week^” And although 
perhaps a princess looking out words in a lexicon, and writing domi 
hard phrases from Plutarch’s Lives, may be thought at present a more 
incompatible and extraordinary character than a canon of Windsor 
understanding no Greek and but little Latin, yet Elizabeth’s passion 
for these acquisitions was then natural, and resulted from the genius 
and habitudes of her age. 

The books of antiquity being thus familiarised to the great, every 
thing was tinctured with ancient history and mythology. The heathen 
gods, although discountenanced by the Calvinists on a suspicion of 
their tending to cherish and revive a spirit of idolatry, came into gene- 
ral vogue. When the queen paraded through a country -town, almost 
every pageant was a pantheon. When she paid a visit at the house of 
any of her nobility, at entering the hall she was saluted by the Penates, 
and conducted to her privy-chamber by Mercury, Even the pastry- 
cooks were expert my thologists. At dinner, select transformations of 
Ovid’s metamorphoses were exhibited in confectionary ; and the splen- 
did iceing of an immense historic plum-cake was embossed with a 
delicious basso-relievo of the destruction of Troy. In the afternoon, 
when she condescended to walk in the garden, the lake was covered 
with Tritons and Nereids ; the pages of the family were converted into 
Wood-nymphs who peeped from every bower ; and the footmen gam- 
boled over the lawns in the figure of Satyrs. I speak it without 
designing to insinuate any unfavourable suspicions ; but it seems diffi- 
cult to say, why Elizabeth’s virginity should have been made the theme 
of perpetual and -excessive panegyric : nor does it immediately appear, 
that there is less merit or glory in a married than a maiden queen. 
Yet, the next morning, after sleeping in a room hung with the tapestry 
ot the voyage of Eneas, when her majesty hunted in the Park, she was 
met by Diana, who pronouncing our royal prude to be the brightest 
paragon of unspotted chastity, invited her to groves free from the in- 
trusions of Acteon. The truth is, she was so profusely flattered for 
this virtue, because it was esteemed the characteristical ornament of 


Schoolemaster, p. 19 b, edit. 1589. 4to. 
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the heroines, as fantastic honour was the chief pride of the champions, 
of the old barbarous romance. It was in conformity to the sentiments 
of chivalry, which still continued in vogue, that she was celebrated for 
chastity : the compliment, however, was paid in a classical allusion. 

I Queens must be ridiculous when they would appear as women. The 

I softer attractions of sex vanish on the throne. Elizabeth sought all 

occasions of being extolled for her beauty, of which indeed in the 
prime of her youth she possessed but a small share, whatever might 
have been her pretensions to absolute virginity. Notwithstanding her 
exaggerated habits of dignity and ceremony, and a certain aifectatioii 
of imperial severity, she did not perceive this ambition of being com- 
plimented for beauty, to be an idle and unpardonable levity, totally 
inconsistent with her high station and character. As she conquered 
I nations with her arms, it matters not what were the triumphs of her 

j eyes. Of w’hat consequence was the complexion of the mistress of the 

world? Not less vain of her person than her politics, this stately 
coquet, the guardian of the protestant faith, the terror of the sea, the 
mediatrix of the factions of France, and the scourge of Spain, was in- 
finitely mortified, if an ambassador, at the first audience, did not tell 
her she was the finest woman in Europe. No negociation succeeded 
unless she was addressed as a goddess. Encomiastic harangues drawn 
from this topic, even on the supposition of youth and beauty, were 
surely superfluous, unsuitable, and unworthy ; and were offered and 
received with an equal impropriety. Yet when she rode through the 
streets of the city of Norwich, Cupid, at the command of the mayor 
and aldermen, advancing from a group of gods who had left Olympus 
to grace the procession, gave her a golden arrow, the most effective 
weapon of his well-furnished quiver, which under the influence of such 
irresistible charms was sure to wound the most obdurate heart. “ A 
gift,” says honest FI ollinshed, “ which her majesty, now verging to her 
fiftieth year, received very thankfullie In one of the fulsome inter- 
I ludes at court, where she was present, the singing-boys of her chapel 

i presented the story of the three rival goddesses on mount Ida, to which 

her majesty was ingeniously added as a fourth ; and Paris was arraigned 
in form for adjudging the golden apple to Venus, which was due to the 
queen alone. ' 

This inundation of classical pedantry soon infected our poetry. Our 
writers, already trained in the school of fancy, were suddenly dazzled 
I with these novel imaginations, and the divinities and heroes of pagan 

r antiquity decorated every composition. The perpetual allusions to an- 

i cient fable were often introduced without the least regard to propriety. 

Shakspeare’s Mrs. Page, who is not intended in any degree to be a 
learned or an affected lady*, laughing at the cumbersome courtship of 

knowledge, rather than that of an honest 
dame ; because we do not find any more 
of it in this play, or any other of his. We 


i ■ ^ Chron.,m.,f. 1297. 

I [This I cannot allow. I rather think 

f . that .Shakspeare here spouted all his own 
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her corpulent lover Falstaffe, says, *^‘1 liad rather be a giantess and lie 
under mount Pelion^^.” This familiarity with the pagan story was not, 
however, so much owing to the prevailing study of the original authors, 
as to the numerous English versions of them which were consequently 
made. The translations of the classics, which now employed every pen, 
gave a currency and a celebrity to these fancies, and had the effect of 
diffusing them among the people. No sooner were they delivered from 
the pale of the scholastic languages, than they acquired a general noto- 
riety. Ovid’s Metamorphoses just translated by Golding, to instance no 
further, disclosed a new world of fiction, even to the illiterate. As we 
had now all the ancient fables in English, learned allusions, whether in 
a poem or a pageant, were no longer obscure and unintelligible to com- 
mon readers and common spectators. And here we are led to observe, 
that at this restoration of the classics, we were first struck only with 
their fabulous inventions. We did not attend to their regularity of de- 
sign and justness of sentiment. A rude age, beginning to read these 
writers, imitated their extravagances, not their natural beauties. And 
these, like other novelties, were pursued to a blaineable excess. 

I have before given a sketch of the introduction of classical stories, 
in the splendid show exhibited at the coronation of queen Anne Boleyn. 
But that is a rare and a premature instance ; and the pagan fictions are 
there complicated with the barbarisms of the catholic worship, and the 
doctrines of scholastic theology. Classical learning was not then so 
widely spread, either by study or translation, as to bring these learned 
spectacles into fashion, to frame them with suiffiicient skill, and to pre- 
sent them with propriety. 

Another capital source of the poetry peculiar to this period, consisted 
in the numerous translations of Italian tales into English. These narra- 
tives, not dealing altogether in romantic inventions, but in real life and 
manners, and in artful arrangements of fictitious yet probable events, 
afforded a new gratification to a people which yet retained their ancient 
relish for tale-telling, and became the fashionable amusement of all who 
professed to read for pleasure. They gave rise to innumerable plays 
and poems, which would not otherwise have existed; and turned the 
thoughts of our writers to new inventions of the same kind. Before 
these books became common, affecting situations, the combination of 
incident, and the pathos of catastrophe, were almost unknown. Dis- 
tress, especially that arising from the conflicts of the tender passion, 
had not yet been shown in its most interesting forms. It was hence 

might therefore as well affirm that all the vailed merit of Shakspeare, to make his 

valets and chambermaids in Qtueen Anne’s characters utter no more than nature her- 

time were infinitely witty, because Con- self set down for them? Hence Pope’s just 

greve has made them as much so as their eulogium on the individuality of excellence 
masters and mistresses ; that is, the poet be- in all his dramatis persons, and hence his 
stowed all the wit he had upon all his cha- own directions to the players in Hamlet, 
racters indiscriminately. — Ashby. But — Park.] 
was it not the peculiar felicity and unri- * Merry W. act ii, sc. 1. 
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our poets, particularly the dramatic, borrowed ideas of a legitimate 
plot, and the complication of facts necessary to constitute a story either 
of the comic or tragic species. In proportion as knowledge increased, 
genius had wanted subjects and materials. These pieces usurped the 
place of legends and chronicles : and although the old historical songs 
of the minstrels contained much bold adventure, heroic enterprise, and 
strong touches of rude delineation, yet they failed in that multiplication 
and disposition of circumstances, and in that description of characters 
and events approaching nearer to truth and reality, which were de- 
manded by a more discerning and curious age. Even the rugged 
features of the original Gothic romance were softened by this sort of 
reading ; and the Italian pastoral, yet with some mixture of the kind of 
incidents described in Heliodorus’s Ethiopic history now newly trans- 
lated, was engrafted on the feudal manners in Sydney’s Arcadia. 

But the reformation had not ]yet destroyed every delusion, nor dis- 
enchanted all the strongholds of superstition. A few dim characters 
were yet legible in the mouldering creed of tradition. Every goblin of 
ignorance did not vanish at the first glimmerings of the morning of 
science. Reason suffered a few demons still to linger, which she chose 
to retain in her service under the guidance of poetry. Men believed, 
or were willing to believe, that spirits were yet hovering around, who 
brought with them airs from hecmen, or blasts from hell, that the ghost 
was duly released from his prison of torment at the sound of the cur- 
fue, and that fairies imprinted mysterious circles on the turf by moon- 
light. Much of this credulity was even consecrated by the name of 
science and profound speculation. Prospero had not yet broken and 
buried his staffe, nor drowned his hook deeper than did ever phomnet 
sound. It was now that the alchymist, and the judicial astrologer, con- 
ducted his occult operations by the potent intercourse of some preter- 
natural being, who came obsequious to his call, and was bound to 
accomplish his severest services, under certain conditions, and for a 
limited duration of time. It was actually one of the pretended feats of 
these fantastic philosophers, to evoke the queen ^of the Fairies in the 
solitude of a gloomy grove, who, preceded by a sudden rustling of the 
leaves, appeared in robes of transcendent lustre The Shakspeare of a 
more instructed and polished age, would not have given us a magician 
darkening the sun at noon, the sabbath of the witches, and the cal- 
dron of incantation. 

Undoubtedly most of these notions were credited and entertained in 
a much higher degree, in the preceding periods. But the arts of com- 
position had not then made a sufficient progress, nor would the poets 
of those periods have managed them with so much address and judg- 
ment. We were now arrived at that point, when the national credu- 
lity, chastened by reason, had produced a sort of civilised superstition, 


^ Lilly’s Life, p. 151. 
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and left a set of traditions, fanciful enougli for poetic decoration, and 
yet not too violent and chimerical for common sense. Hobbes, although 
no friend to this doctrine, observes happily, In a good poem both 
judgment and fancy are required; but the fancy must be more emi- 
nent, because they please for the extravagancy, but ought not to 
displease by indiscretion®.” 

In the mean time the Gothic romance, although somewhat shook by 
the classical fictions, and by the tales of Boccace and Bandelio, still 
maintained its ground ; and the daring machineries of giants, dragons, 
and enchanted castles, borrowed from the mag'ic storehouse of Boiardo, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, began to be employed by the epic muse. These 
ornaments have been censured by the bigotry of precise and servile 
critics, as abounding in whimsical absurdities, and as unwarrantable 
deviations from the practice of Homer and Virgil. The author of An 
Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Hoimer is willing to allow 
a fertility of genius, and a felicity of expression, to Tasso and Ariosto; 
but at the same time complains, that, quitting life, they betook them- 
selves to aerial beings and Utopian characters, and filled their works 
with Charms and Visions, the modern Supplements of the Marvellous 
and Sublime. The best poets copy nature, and give it such as they 
find it. When once they lose sight of tliis, they write false, be their 
talents ever so great '1But what shall we say of those Utopians, 
the Cyclopes and the Lestrigons in the Odyssey ? The hippogrif of 
Ariosto may be opposed to the harpies of Virgil. If leaves are turned 
into ships in the Orlando, nymphs are transformed into ships in the 
Eneid. Cacus is a more unnatural savage than Caliban. Nor am I 
convinced, that the imagery of Ismeno’s necromantic forest in the 
Gierusalemme Liberata, guarded by walls and battlements of fire, is 
less marvellous and sublime, than the leap of Juno’s horses in the Iliad, 
celebrated by Longinus for its singular magnificence and dignity On 
the principles of this critic, Voltaire’s Henriad may be placed at the 
head of the modern epic *. But I forbear to anticipate my opinion of 
a system, which will more properly be considered when I come to speak 
of Spenser. I must, however, observe here, that the Gothic and pagan 
fictions were now frequently blended and incorporated. The Lady of 
the Lake floated in the suite of Neptune before queen Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth; Ariel assumes the semblance of a sea-nymph; and Hecate, 
by an easy association, conducts the rites of the weird sisters in Mac- 
beth. ■ ■ 

Allegory had been derived from the religious dramas into our civil 
spectacles. The masques and pageantries of « the age of Elizabeth were 
not only furnished by the heathen divinities, but often by the virtues 
and vices impersonated, significantly decorated, accurately distinguished 

® Leviatli. Part i. ch. viii. * [So thought LordChesterfield, at whom 

*■ Sect. V. p, 69. Martin Sherlock laughed, properly enough. 

® Iliad, lib. V. 76S. Longin. §. ix. — Ashby.] ^ ^ 
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by their proper types, and represented by living actors. The ancient 
symbolical shows of this sort began now to lose their old barbarism an^i 
a mixture of religion, and to assume a degree of poetical elegance and 
precision. Nor was it only in the conformation of particular figures 
that much fancy was shown, but in the contexture of some of the fables 
or devices presented by groups of ideal personages. These exhibitions 
quickened creative invention, and reflected back on poetry what poetry 
had given. From their familiarity and public nature, they formed a 
national taste for allegory ; and the allegorical poets were now writin^j* 
to the people. Even romance was turned into this channel. In the 
Fairy Queen, allegory is wrought upon chivalry, and the feats and fig- 
ments of Arthur’s round table are moralized. The virtues of magnifi- 
cence and chastity are here personified ; but they are imaged with the 
forms, and under the agency, of romantic knights and damsels. What 
was an after-thought in Tasso appears to have been Spenser’s preme- 
ditated and primary design. In the mean time, we must not confound 
these moral combatants of the Fairy Queen with some of its other em- 
bodied abstractions, which are purely and professedly allegorical. 

It may here be added, that only a few critical treatises, and but one 
Art of Poetry, were now written. Sentiments and images were not 
absolutely determined by the canons of composition ; nor was genius 
awed by the consciousness of a future and final arraignment at the tri- 
bunal of taste. A certain dignity of inattention to niceties is now vi- 
sible in our writers. Without too closely consulting a criterion of cor- 
rectness, every man indulged his own capriciousness of invention. The 
poet’s appeal was chiefly to his own voluntary feelings, his own imme- 
diate and peculiar mode of conception. And this freedom of thought 
was often expressed in an undisguised frankness of diction ; — a circum- 
stance, by the way, that greatly contributed to give the flowing modu- 
lation * which now marked the measures of our poets, and which soon 
degenerated into the opposite extreme of dissonance and asperity. Se- 
lection and discrimination were often overlooked. Shakspeare wan- 
dered in pursuit of universal nature. The glancings of his eye are 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. W"e behold him breaking 
the barriers of imaginary method. In the same scene, he descends from 
his meridian of the noblest tragic sublimity, to puns and quibbles, to 


*■ [This modulation, Mr. Ellis thinks, is 
likely to have resulted from the nausical 
studies which now formed a part of general 
education. ‘‘ The lyrical compositions of 
this time are so far,” he adds, “from be- 
ing marked by a faulty negligence, that ex- 
cess of ornament and laboured affectation 
are their characteristic blemishes. Such 
as are free from conceit and antithesis are 
in general exquisitely polished, and may 
safely be compared wiEh the most elegant 
and finished specimens of modern poetry,” 

VOL. HI. S 


Spec. ofEarlyEnglish Poetry.— Mr. Ashby 
also thought, that the modulation of the po- 
etry was a good deal owing to a general 
attention to Church Music, which would 
form the public ear more universally than 
all our present spectacles, because all may 
attend church gratis. And this is really 
the case in Italy. Daines Barrington re- 
marks that many a girl ill the country has 
a good voice, but all sing false, because 
they never heay good singing : in London 
it is just the contrary.— Park.] 
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the meanest.memments of a plebeian farce. In the midst of his dig- 
nity, he resembles his own Richard the Second, the skipping king^ who 
sometimes discarding the state of a monarch, 

Mingled his royalty with carping fools 

He seems not to have seen any impropriety, in the most abrupt trans- 
itions, from dukes to buffoons, from senators to sailors, from counsel- 
lors to constables, and from kings to clowns. Like Virgil’s majestic 
oak, 

Quantum vertice ad auras 

j®therias, tantum radice in Tartara tendith 

No Satires, properly so called, were written till towards the latter end 
of the queen’s reign, and then but a few. Pictures drawn at large of 
the vices of the times did not suit readers wdie loved to wander in the 
regions of artificial manners. The Muse, like the people, was too so- 
lemn and reserved, too ceremonious and pedantic, to stoop to common 
life. Satire is the poetry of a nation highly polished*. 

The importance of the female character was not yet acknowledged, 
nor were women admitted into the general commerce of society f. The 
effect of that intercourse had not imparted a comic air to poetry, nor 
softened the severer tone of our versification with the levities of gal- 
lantry, and the familiarities of compliment, sometimes perhaps operating 
on serious subjects, and imperceptibly spreading themselves in the ge- 
neral habits of style and thought. I do not mean to insinuate, that our 
poetry has suffered from the great change of manners, which this as- 
sumption of the gentler sex, or rather the improved state of female 
education, has produced, by giving elegance and variety to life, by en- 
larging the sphere of conversation, and by multiplying the topics and 
enriching the stores of wit and humour. But I am marking the pecu- 
liarities of composition ; and my meaning was to suggest, that the abs- 
ence of so important a circumstance from the modes and constitution 
of ancient life must have influenced the cotemporary poetry. Of the 
state of manners among our ancestors respecting this point, many traces 
remain. Their style of courtship may be collected from the love-dia- 
logues of Hamlet, young Percy, Henry the Fifth, and Master Fenton. 
Their tragic heroines, their Desdemonas and Ophelias, although of so 


^ First Part of Henry IV. act iii. se. 2. 

^ Georg, ii. 291. 

* [Yet the French would think higher 
of Boileau, had he wrote as well in any 
other way, I own I cannot help thinking 
Juvenal a very improvident but cowardly 
fellow, that coulddaugh at HannibaVs one 
eye 300 years after. Paul Whitehead dis- 
played greater audacity in laughing at the 
late Duke of Marlborough ; but did any 
thing in the subset^uent part of the duke’s 
life justify the satirist t — Ashby.] 


f [It is much that women should not 
prevail so as to give the ton at Queen 
Elizabeth’s court. They, did it at King 
Arthur’s, which seems to have been es- 
teemed the standard then. James was a 
woman-hater. If the prose of Elizabeth’s 
time was poetical, the poetry of his was 
prosaic. This reverses the position of Mr. 
Warton on the next page, and appears not 
to be quite admissible, — Ashby.] 
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much consequence in the piece, are degraded to the back-ground. In 
comedy, their ladies are nothing more than merry wives, plain and 
cheerful matrons, who stand upon the chariness of their honesty. In the 
smaUer poems, if a lover praises his mistress, she is complimented in 
strains neither polite nor pathetic, without elegance and without affec- 
tion : she is described, not in the address of intelligible yet artful pa- 
negyric, notin the real colours, and with the genuine accomplishments, 
of nature ; but as an eccentric ideal being of another system, and as in- 
spiring sentiments equally unmeaning, hyperbolical, and unnatural. 

All or most of these circumstances contributed to give a descriptive, 
a picturesque, and a figurative cast to the poetical language. This ef- 
fect appears even in the prose compositions of the reign of Elizabeth. 
In the subsequent age, prose became the language of poetry. 

In the mean time, general knowledge was increasing with a wide dif- 
fusion and a hasty rapidity. Books began to be multiplied, and a va- 
riety of the most useful and rational topics had been discussed in our 
own language. But science had not made too great advances. On the 
whole, we were now arrived at that period, propitious to the operations 
of original and true poetry, when the coyness of fancy was not always 
proof against the approaches of reason, when genius was rather directed 
than governed by judgment, and when taste and learning had so far 
only disciplined imagination, as to suffer its excesses to pass without 
censure or control, for the sake of the beauties to which they were 
allied. 


SECTION LXII. 

Reign of Elizabeth, Satire, Bishop Hall, His VirgidemiaTitm. MS,, 
poems of a Norfolk gentlema7i, Exammation of HalV s Satires, 

More poetry was written in the single reign of Elizabeth, than in the 
two preceding centuries. The same cauwses, among others already 
enumerated and explained, which called forth genius and imagination, 
such as the new sources of fiction opened by a study of the classics, a 
familiarity with the French, Italian and Spanish writers, the growing 
elegances of the English language, the diffufion of polished manners, 
the felicities of long peace and public prosperity, and a certain freedom 
and activity of mind which immediately follo’wed the national emanci- 
pation from superstition, contributed also to produce innumerable com- 
positions in poetry. In prosecuting my further examination of the po- 
etical annals of this reign, it therefore becomes necessary to reduce such 
a latitude of materials to some sort of methodical arrangement. On 
which account, I shall class and consider the poets of this reign under 
the general heads, or divisions, of Satire, Sonnet, Pastoral, and 

' ,2b 2' 
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Miscellaneous Poetry. Spenser will stand alone, witlioiit a class, 
and without a rival. 

Satire, specifically so called, did not commence in England till the 
latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. We have seen, indeed, that 
eclogues and allegories were made the vehicle of satire, and that many 
poems of a satirical tendency had been published, long ago. And here 
the censure was rather confined to the corruptions of the clergy, than 
extended to popular follies and vices. But the first professed English 
satirist*, to speak technically, is bishop Joseph Hall, successively bishop 
of Exeter and Norwich, born at Bristow-park within the parish of Ashby 
de la Zouch-in Leicestershire, in the year 1574, and at the age of fif- 
teen, in the year 1588, admitted into Emanuel-college at Cambridge, 
where he remained about eight years. He soon became eminent in the 
theology of those times, preached against predestination before prince 
Plenry with unrivalled applause, and discussed the doctrines of Armi- 
nianism in voluminous dissertations. But so variable are our studies, 
and so fickle is opinion, that the poet is better known to posterity than 
the prelate or the polemic. His satires have outlived his sermons at 
court f, and his laborious confutations of the Brownists. One of his 
later controversial tracts is, however, remembered, on account of the 
celebrity of its antagonist. When Milton descended from his dignity 
to plead the cause of fanaticism and ideal liberty, bishop Hall was the 
defender of our hierarchical establishment. Bayle, who knew Hall 
only as a theologist, seems to have written his life merely because he 
was one of the English divines at the Synod of Dort, in 1618. From 
his inflexible and conscientious attachment to the royal and episcopal 
cause under king Charles the First, he suftered in his old age the seve- 
rities of imprisonment and sequestration ; and lived to see his cathedral 
converted into a barrack, and his palace into an ale-liouse. His un- 
common learning was meliorated with great penetration and knowledge 
of the world, and his mildness of manners and his humility were cha- 
racteristical. He died, and was obscurely buried without a memorial 
on his grave, in 1656, and in his eighty -second year, at Heigham, a 
small village near Norwich, where he had sought shelter from the 
storms of usurpation, and the intolerance of presbyterianismj. 


* [Mr. Collier (in his Poetical Deca- 
meron) claims the distinction for Dr. 
Donne, on the authority of a MS. pre- 
served in the British Museum, and thus 
entitled, “ Ihon Dunne, his Satires, Anno 
Domini 1593.’' (Harl. MS. No. 5110.) 
See also note*, p. 407.] 
f [Since the decease of our poetical 
historian, this just reproach has been re- 
moved by a republication of the entire 
works of Bishop Hall. — Park.] 

X [The following lines may serve in 
the way of epitaph. They occur in a 
poem, printed at the end of Whitefoote's 


funeral sermon upon the much-lamented 
death of the reverend father Joseph, late 
lord bishop of Norwich. 

Maugre the peevish world’s complaint, 
Here lies a bishop and a saint : 

Whom Ashby bred and Granta nursed, 
Whom Halstead and old Waltham first 
(To rouse the stupid world from sloth) 
Heard thundering with a golden mouth : 
Whom Wor’ster next did dignifie, 

And honour’d wdth her deanery: 

Whom Exon lent a mitred wreiith, 

And Norwich — wherehe ceased to breathe. 
These all with one joint voice do cry, 
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I have had the good fortune to see bishop Hall’s funeral sermon, 
preached some days after his interment, on the thirtieth day of Septem- 
her, 1656, at saint Peter’s church in Norwich, by one John Whitefoote, 
Master of Arts, and rector of Heigham. The preacher, no contempt- 
ible orator, before he proceeds to draw a parallel between pur prelate 
and the patriarch Israel, thus illustrates that part of his character with 
which we are chiefly concerned, and which I am now hastening to con- 
sider, “ Two yeares together he was chosen rhetorick professor in the 
universitie of Cambridge, and performed the office with extraordinary 
applause. He was noted for a singular wit from his youth : a most 
acute rhetorician, and an elegant poet. He understood many tongues ; 
and in the rhetorick of his own, he was second to none that lived in his 
time^” It is much to our present purpose to observe, that the style of 
his prose is strongly tinctured with the manner of Seneca, The writer 
of the satires is perceptible in some of his gravest polemical or scriptu- 
ral treatises ; which are perpetually interspersed with excursive illu- 
strations, familiar allusions, and observations on life. Many of them 
were early translated into French ; and their character is well drawn by 
himself, in a dedication to James the First, who perhaps would have 
much better relished a more sedate and profound theology. “ Seldome 
any man hath offered to your royall hands a greater bundle of his owne 
thoughts, nor perhaps more varietie of discourse. For here shall your 
maiestie find Moralitie, like a good handmaid, waiting on Divinitie ; and 
Divinitie, like some great lady, euery day in seuerall dresses. Spe- 
culation interchanged with experience, Positiue theology with pole- 
mical!, textuall with discursorie, popular with scholastically.” 

At the age of twenty-three, while a student at Emanuel-college, and 
in the year 1597, he published at London three Books of anonymous Sa- 
tires, which he called Toothless Satyrs^ poetical, aeademical, moral'^. 
They were printed by Thomas Creede for Robert Dexter, and are not re- 
cited in the registers of the Stationers of London. The following year, and 
licensed by the stationers, three more books appeared, entitled « Vin- 
GIDEMIARUM, The three last Bookes of Byting Satyres.” These are 
without his name, and were printed by Richard Bradock for Robert 
Dexter, in the size and letter of the last A All the six Books were 
printed together in 1599, in the same form, with this title, “ Virgide- 


Deatb’s vain attempt, what doth it 

■'•■"'■mean?'' 

My son, my pupil, pastor, dean, 

My reverend father, cannot die ! 

The rectory of Halstead, in Suffolk, 
had been presented to him by sir Robert 
Denny, and the donative of \Valtham in 
Essex by lord Denpj'. He was made dean 
of Worcester in 1616, bishop of Exeter 
in 1627, and of Norwich in 1641. — 
Park.] 

Foi. i. 61. 


^ Works, Lend. 1628. fol. vol. i. p. 3. 

® In small duodecimo, Wh. let. But 
see the Catalogue to Mr. Capell’s ShaJe- 
sperianUi given to Trinity college Cam- 
bridge, Nura. 347. “ Virgidemiarum li- 
bri 6, Satires, Hall. 1597. 8®.” 

‘‘ In pages 106. With vignettes. En- 
tered, March 30, 1598, to E. Dexter. 
Eegistr. Station. C, f. 33 a. Ames re- 
cites an edition of all the six books, in 
68 pages, in 1598. Hist Print p. 434. I 
suspect this to be a mistake. 
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MI ARUM, The three last Bookes of bi/tmg^ Satyres ccrrected and 
amended with some additions by J. li- [John Hail.] London, for R. 
Dexter, &c. 1599.'’ A most incomprehensive and inaccurate title: for 
this edition, the last and the best, contains the three first as well as the 
three last Books®. It begins with the hrst three books : then at the end 
of the third book, follow the three last, but preceded by a new title ; 

ViRGiDEMiARUM, The three last Bookes of byting Satyres. Cor- 
rected and amended with some additions by J. H.” For R, Dexter, as 
before, 1599. But the seventh of the fourth Book is here made a se- 
cond satire to the sixth or last Book. Annexed are, “ Certaine worthye 
manvseript poems of great antiquitie reserued long since in the studie 
of a Northfolke gentleman, And now first published by J. S. J. 27ie 
stately tragedy of Guistard and Sismo7id, IL The JVorfherne mother's 
hlessmg* III. The way to Thrifte, Imprinted at Loudon for R. D. 
1597." Dedicated, the worthiest poet Maister Ed. Spenser.” To 
this identical impression of Hall's Satires, and the Norfolk gentleman’s 
manuscript poems annexed, a false title appeared in 1602; “ VirgiI)e- 
MiARUM. Sixe Bookes. First three bookes, Of toothlesse Satyrs. 1. 
PoETicALL. 2. Acabemicall. 3. MoRAL. Loudou, Printed by John 
Harison, for Robert Dexter, 1602.” All that follows is exactly what is 
in the edition of 1599. By Virgudemia, an uncouth and uncommon 
word, we are to understand a gathering or harvest of rods, in reference 
to the nature of the subject. 

These satires are marked with a classical precision, to 'which English 
poetry had yet rarely attained. They are replete with animation of 
style and sentiment. The indignation of the satirist is always the result 
of good sense. Nor are the thorns of severe invective unmixed with 
the flowers of pure poetry. The characters ai'e delineated in strong 
and lively colouring, and their discriminations are touched with the 
masterly , traces of genuine humour. The versification is equally ener- 
getic and elegant, and the fabric of the couplets approaches to the 
modern standard. It is no inconsiderable proof of a genius predomi- 
nating over the general taste of an age when every preacher was a 
punster, to have written verses, where laughter was to be raised, and 
the reader to be entertained with sallies of pleasantry, without quibbles 
and conceits. Flis chief fault is obscurity, arising from a remote phrase- 
ology, constrained combinations, unfamiliar allusions, elleiptical apo- 

[The following lines in Bastard’s Such are noy Epigrams, well understood, 
Christoleros, 1598, may possibly have an As salt which bites the wound, but doth 
allusion to this term in the title to Hall’s it good. — Park.] 

Satires which might he handed about in c a thin 

e re pu tea ton. duodecimo, was printed at Oxford, for R. 

Ad Lectorem^ Clements, 1753, under the direction of 

Reader, there is no hiting in my verse, Mr. Thomson, late fellow of Q,iieen’s col- 

No gall, no wormewood, no cause of of- lege Oxford. The editors followe,^! an 


fence ; 

And yet there is a biting, I confesse. 

And sharpness e tempred to a wholsome 
sense. 


edition bought from Lord Oxford’s library, 
which they destroyed when the new one 
was finished. 
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strojihes, and abruptness of expression. Perhaps some will think that 
his manner betrays too much of the laborious exactness and pedantic 
anxiety of the scholar and the student. Ariosto in Italian, and Regnier 
in French, were now almost the only modern writers of satire; and I 
believe there had been an English translation of Ariosto’s satires. But 
Hail’s acknowledged patterns are Juvenal and Persius, not without 
some touches of the urbanity of Horace. His parodies of these poets, 
or rather his adaptations of ancient to modern manners, a mode of imi- 
tation not unhappily practised by Oldham, Rochester, and Pope, dis- 
cover great facility and dexterity of invention. The moral gravity and 
the censorial declamation of J uvenal he frequently enlivens with a train 
of more refined reflection, or adorns with a novelty and variety of 
images. 

In the opening of his general Prologue, he expresses a decent con- 
sciousness of the difficulty and danger of his new undertaking. The 
laurel which he sought had been unworn, and it was not to be won 
without hazard. 

I FIRST ADVENTURE'^, with fool-hardy might. 

To tread the steps of perilous despight: 

I FIRST ADVENTURE, foUow me who list. 

And be the SECOND English SATIRIST. 

His first book, containing nine satires, is aimed at the numerous im- 
potent yet fashionable scribblers with which his age was infested. It 
must be esteemed a curious and valuable picture, drawn from real life, 
of the abuses of poetical composition which then prevailed ; and which 
our author has at once exposed with the wit of a spirited satirist, and 
the good taste of a judicious critic. Of Spenser, who could not have 
been his cotemporary at Cambridge, as some have thought, but per- 
haps was his friend, he constantly speaks with respect and applause. 

♦ [Thougli Hall designates himself the Satires, Eclogues, and Epistles : first, by- 
first Englisti satirist, yet this is not true in reason that I studied to delight with va- 
fact, observed Dr. Joseph Warton : “ for rietie ; next, because I would write in that 
sir Thomas Wyat, the friend and favourite forme vvherin no man might ckalenge me 
of Henry VUL, was our first writer ofsa- with servile imitation,^* It appears also 
tire worth notice.” Essay on Pope, ii. that what he then sent forth was only a 
422. To Wyat may be added Gascoigne, small sample of a considerable stock in 
wdio published his “ Steele Glass ” in 1 5 76, his possession, ‘f My Satyres (he proceeds) 
which is not only a shrewd and poignant are rather placed here to prepare and trie 
satire well expressed, but vehat should be the case than to feede it; because if it 
still remembered to the credit of so anti- passe well, the whole centoii of them, 
quated a poet, it is an attempt to shake alreadie in my hands, shall sodainly be 
off the shackles of rhyme for the freedom ptiblished.” Of Lodgers satiric Fig^ which 
of blank verse, or what the old bard him- our historian had not seen, Mr. Alex, 
self styled rhimeless verse.” Lodge also Boswell has given a correct reimpression 
published his Fig for Momus,” contain- from the Auchinleck press. Dr. Warton 
ing regular satires, in 1595, two years be- considers the Universal Passion ” of 
fore the appearance of Hall’s first three Dr. Young as the J^r5^ 
books; and in his prefatory address he tires in our language: but surely those of 
thus bespeaks for them priority, if not Hall may put in a long preceding and 
originality, in point of composition. I Justly admitted claim to the praise of this 
have thought good (he says) to include distinction.— Park.] 
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I avail myself of a more minute analysis of this I^ook, not only as 
displaying the critical talents of our satirist^ but as historical of the 
poetry of the present period, and illustrative of my general subject 
And if, in general, I should be thought too copious and prolix in my 
examination of these satires, my apology must be, my wish to revive a 
neglected writer of real genius; and my opinion, that the first legitimate 
author in our language of a species of poetry of the most important and 
popular utility, which our countrymen have so successfully cultivated, 
and from which Pope derives his chief celebrity, deserved to be di- 
stinguished with a particular degree of attention. 

From the first satire, which I shall exhibit at length, we learn what 
kinds of pieces were then most in fashion, and in what manner they 
were written. They seem to have been, tales of love and chivalry, 
amatorial sonnets, tragedies, comedies, and pastorals. 

Nor ladie's wanton loue, nor wandering knight, 

Legend I out in rimes all richly dight : 

Nor fright the reader, with the pagan vaunt 
Of mightie Mahound, and great Tcrmagaunth 
Nor list I sonnet of my mistress’ face, 

To paint some Blowesse^ with a borrow’d grace- 
Nor can I bide^ to pen some hungrie^ scene 
For thick-skin ears, and undiscerning eene: 

Nor euer could my scornfull Muse abide 
With tragicke shoes her arickles for to hide. 

Nor can I crouch, and writhe my fawning tayie. 

To some great patron, for my best auayle. 

Such hunger-starven trencher poetrie^ 

Or let it neiier Hue, or timely die! 

Nor vnder euerie bank, and euerie tree, 

Speake rimes vnto mine oaten minstrelsie: 

Nor carol out so pleasing liiiely laies 

As might the Graces moue my mirth to praise*”. 

Trumpet, and reeds, and socks, and buskins fine, 

I them bequeathe”, whose statues wandring twine 
Of iuie, mix’d with bayes, circles around, 

Their lining temples likewise lawrel-bound. 

Rather had I, albe in careless rimes, 

Check the misorder’d world, and lawless times. 


f Saracen divinities. 

^ In modern ballads, Blonsilinda, or 
Blousibella. Doctor Johnson interprets 
Blowze, a ruddy fiit-faced wench. Diet, 
in V. 

^ abide, bear, endure, 
i Perhaps the true reading is angrie, 
that is, impassioned. These satires’ have 
been most carelessly printed. 

^ buskins. 


* Poetry written by hirelings for bread. 

Perhaps this couplet means Comedy. 

** Heroic poetry, pastorals, comedy, 
and tragedy, I leave to the celebrated 
established masters in those different kinds 
of composition, such as Spenser and Shak- 
speare. Unless the classic poets are in- 
tended. The imitation from Persius’s 
Prologue is obvious. 
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Nor need I crane the Muse’s midwifry, 

To bring to light so worthless poetry. 

Or, if we list^ what baser Muse can bide 
To sit aod sing by Granta’s naked side? 

They haunt the tided Thames and salt Medway, 

E’er since the fame of their late bridal day. 

Nought have we here but willow-shaded shore, 

To tell our Grant his baukes are left forlore.P 

The compliment in the close to Spenser, is introduced and turned 
with singular address and elegance. The allusion is to Spenser’s 
beautiful episode of the marriage of Thames and Medway, recently 
published, in 1595, in the fourth book of the second part of the Fairy 
Queen *1. But had I, says the poet, been inclined to invoke the assist- 
ance of a Muse, what Muse, even of a lower order, is there now to be 
found, who would condescend to sit and sing on the desolated margin 
of the Cam? The Muses frequent other rivers, ever since Spenser 
celebrated the nuptials of Thames and Medway. Cam has now no- 
thing on his banks but willows, the types of desertion. 

I observe here in general, that Thomas Hudson and Henry Lock 
were the Bavins and Mevius of this age. In the Return prom Par- 
Nussus, 1606, they are thus consigned to oblivion by Judicio. Locke 
and Hudson, sleep you quiet shavers among the shavings of the press, 
and let your books lie in some old nook amongst old boots and shoes, 
so you may avoid my censured” Hudson now translated into English 
Du Bartas’s poem of Judith and Holofernes, in which is this 
couplet, 

And at her eare a pearle of greater valew 

There hung, than that th’ Egyptian queene did swallow. 

Yet he is commended by Flarrington for making this translation in a 
‘‘ verie good and sweet English verse %” and is largely cited in En- 
gland’s Parnassus, 1600. Lock applied the Sonnet to a spiritual 
purj)ose, and substituting Christian love in the place of amorous pas- 
sion, made it the vehicle of humiliation, holy comfort, and thanksgiving. 
This book he dedicated, under the title of the Passionate Present, 
to queen Elizabeth, who perhaps from the title expected to be enter- 
tained with a subject of a very different nature ^ 

In the second satire, our author poetically laments that the nine 
Muses are no longer vestal virgins. 

° Or, even if I was willi ng to Invoke a 
Muse, &c. 

P B. i. 1. f. J. edit 1599. 

B. iv. C. xi. 

A. i. s. 3, 

® Transl. Orl. Fur. Notes, B. xxxv. p. 

296, 1633. Hence, or from an old play, 
the name Holofernes got into Shakspeare. 


1 I have before cited this Collection, 
which appeared in 1597 [supr. p. 359]. 
That was a second editiQn. To his Ec- 
clesiastes there is a recommendatory 
poem by Lilly- Some of David^s Psalms 
in verse appear with his name the same 
■year. ■ 
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Whilom the sisters nine were vestal maides, 

And held their temple in the secret shades 
Of faire Parnassvs, that two-headed hill 
Wliose avneient fame the southern world did fill : 

And in the stead of their etarnal fame 

Was the cool stream, that took his endless name 

From out the fertile hoof of winged steed : 

There did they sit, and do their holy deed 
That pleased both heaven and earth. 

He complains, that tlie rahhlements of ri/mesters nexo have engrafted 
the myrtle on the bay; and that poetry, departing from its ancient 
moral tendency, has been unnatui'ally perverted to the purposes of 
corruption and impurity. The Muses have changed, in defiance of 
chastity, 

Their modest stole to garish looser weed, 

Deckt with loue-fauours, their late whoredom s meed. 

While the pellucid spring of Pyrene is converted into a poisonous and 
muddy puddle, 

whose infectious staine 

Corrupteth all the lowly fruitfull plaine.® 

Marlowe’s Ovid’s Elegies, and some of the dissolute sallies of Green 
and Nash, seem to be here pointed out. I know not of any edition of 
Marston’s Pygmalion’s Image before the year 1598, and tlie Caltha 
P oETARUM, or Bumble-Bee, one of the most exceptionable books of 
this kind, written by T. Cutwode, appeared in 1599^. Shakspeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, published in 1593, had given great offence to the 
graver readers of English verse^. 

In the subsequent satire our author more particularly censures the 
intemperance of his brethren ; and illustrates their absolute inability to 
write, till their imaginations were animated by wine, in the following 
apt and witty comparison, which is worthy of Young, 


® B, i. 2. f. 4. 

^ To R. Olave, April 17, 1599. Re- 
gistr. Station. C. f. 50 b. 

“ This we learn from a poem entitled, 
“ A Scourge for Paper-persecutors, by 
J. D. with an Inquisition against Paper- 
persecutors by A. H. Lond. for H. H. 
.1 625. 4to. Signat. A. 3.” 

Making lewd Venus with eternall lines 
To tye Adonis to her loues designes : 
Fine wit is shewn therein, but finer 
’'twere 

If not attired in such bawdy geerc : 


But be it as it will, the coyest dames 
In priuate reade it for their closet-games. 

See also Freeman’s Epigrams, the Se- 
cond Part, entitled, Runne and a great 
Cast, Lond. 1614. 4to. Epigr. 92. Signat. 

K. 3. 

To Master William Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare, that nimble Mercury thy 
braine, &c. 

Who list reade lust, there ’s Venus and 
Adonis, 

True model of a most lasciuious letcher. 
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As frozen dunghills in a winter’s morn, 

That void of vapours seemed all beforn, 

Soon as the sun sends out his piercing beams, 

Exhale forth filthy smoak, and stinking steams ; 

So doth the base and the fore-barren brain, 

Soon as the raging wine begins to raign. 

In the succeeding lines, he confines his attack to Marlowe, eminent 
for his drunken frolicks, who was both a player and a poet, and whose 
tragedy of Tamerlane the Great, represented before the year 1588, 
published in 1590, and confessedly one of the worst of his plays, 
abounds in bombast. Its false splendour w’^as also burlesqued by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in the Coxcomb ; and it has these two lines, which 
are ridiculed by Pistol, in Shakspeare’s King Henry the Fourth"", 
addressed to the captive princes who drew Tamerlane’s chariot. 

Holla, you pamper’d jades of Asia, 

What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day ? 


We should, in the mean time, remember, that by many of the most 
skilful of our dramatic writers, tragedy was now thought almost essen- 
tially and solely to consist, in the pomp of declamation, in sounding 
expressions, and unnatural amplifications of style. But to proceed. 

One, higher pitch’d, doth set his soaring thought 
On crowned kings that fortune low hath brought ; 

Or some vpreared high-aspiring swaine. 

As it might be the Turkish Tamberlaine’^: 

• Then weeneth he his base drink-drowned spright 
Rapt to the threefold loft of heauen’s hight : 

When he conceiues upon his faigned stage 

The stalking steps of his great personage 

Graced with huff-cap termes, and thundering threats, 

That his poor hearers hair qvite vpright sets. 

So soon as some braue-minded hungrie youth 
Sees fitly frame to his wide- strained mouth. 

He vaunts his voice vpon a hired stage. 

With high-set steps, and princelie carriage. — 

There if he can with termes Italianate, 

Big-sounding sentences, and w^'ords of state, 

Faire patch me vp his pure iambicke verse, 

He rauishes the gazing scaffolders^. 


■■ "''"A. '• 

* There is a piece entered to E. Jones, 
Ang. 14j 1590, entitled, ^^Gomicall dis- 
courses of Tamberlain the Cithian [Scy- 
thian] shepherd/’ Registr. Station. B. 
f. 262 b. Probably the story of Tamer- 
lane was introduced into our early drama 
from the following pubikation, “ The 


historic of the great emperour Tamerlane, 
drawn from the ancient monuments of 
the Arabians. By messire Jean du Bee, 
abbot of Mortimer. Translated into En- 
glish by H. M. London, for W. Pon- 
soubie, 1597.” 4to. I cite from a-second 
edition. 

y those who sate on the scaffold, a part 
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But, adds the critical satirist, that the miuds of the astonished audi- 
ence may not be too powerfully impressed with the terrours of tragic 
solemnity, a Vice, or buffoon, is suddenly and most seasonably intro- 
duced. 

Now lest such frightful shews of fortyne’s fall, 

And bloody tyrant's rage, should chance appal! 

The dead-struck audience, mid the silent rout 
Comes leaping in a self-misfbrmed lout, 

And laughs, and grins, and frames his mimic face, 

And jostles straight into the prince's place 

A goodlie hotch-potch, when vile russetings 

Are match’d with monarchs, and with mighty kings : 

A goodly grace to sober tragick muse, 

When each base clqwne his clumsy fist doth bruise^ ! 

To complete these genuine and humorous anecdotes of the state of 
our stage in the reign of Elizabeth, I make no apology for adding the 
paragraph immediately following, which records the infancy of theatric 
criticism. 

Meanwhile our, poets, in high parliament, 

Sit watching euerie word and gestureinent, 

Like curious censors of some doutie gear, 

Whispering their Verdict in their fellows ear. 

Woe to the word, whose margent in their scrole^ 

I noted with a black condemning coal ! 

But if each period might the synod please, 

Ho ! bring the ivie boughs, and bands of bayes^ 

In the beginning of the next satire, he resumes this topic. He seems 
to have conceived a contempt for blank verse ; observing that the En- 
glish iambic is written with little trouble, and seems rather a sponta- 
neous effusion, than an artificial construction. 

Too popular is tragick poesie, 

Straining his tiptoes for a farthing fee : 

And doth, beside, on rimeless numbers tread : 

Unhid iarnbicks flow from careless head. 

He next inveighs against the poet, who 

in high heroic rimes 

Compileth worm-eat stories of old times. 

of the play-house which answered to our 
upper gallery. So again, B. iv. 2, f. 13. 

When a crazed scaffold, and a rotten 
stage, 

Was all rich Nenius his heritage. 

See the conformation of our old English 


theatre accurately investigated in the Sup- 
plement to Shakspeare, i. 0. seq. [See 
supr. p. 269.] 

In striking the benches to express 
applause. 

® copy. B. i. 3. f. 8, 
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To these antique tales he condemns the application of the extrava- 
gant enchantments of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, particularly of 
such licentious fictions as the removal of Merlin’s tomb from Wales 
into France, or Tuscany, by the magic operations of the sorceress Me- 
lissa ^ The Orlando had been just now translated by Harrington. 

And maketh up his hard-betaken tale 

With strange inchantments, fetch’d from darksom vale 

Of some Melissa, that by magick doom 

To Tuscans soile transporteth Merlin’s tomb. 

But he suddenly checks his career, and retracts his thoughtless teme- 
rity in presuming to blame such themes as had been immortalised by 
the fairy muse of Spenser. 

But let no rebel satyr dare traduce 
Th’ eternal legends of thy faerie muse, 

Renowned Spenser ! whom no earthly wight 
Dares once to emulate, much less dares despight. 

Salust^ of France, and Tuscan Ariost, 

Yield vp the lawrell garland ye haue lost !® 

In the fifth, he ridicules the whining ghosts of the Mirrour for 
Magistrates, which the ungenerous and unpitying poet sends back 
to hell, without a penny to pay Charon for their return over the river 
Styx-^. 

In the sixth, he laughs at the hexametrical versification of the Roman 
prosody, so contrary to the genius of our language, lately introduced 
into English poetry by Stanihurst the translator of Virgil, and patronised 
by Gabriel Harvey and sir Philip Sidney. 

Another scorns the homespun thread of rimes, 

Match’d with the lofty feet of elder times. 

Giue me the numbred verse that Virgil sung, 

And Virgil’s selfe shall speake the English tounge.— 

The nimble dactyl striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees, pacing it below : 

The lingering spondees labouring to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay 

His own lines on the subject are a proof that English verse wanted 
to borrow no graces from the Roman. 

® See Orl. Fur. lli. 10. xxvi. 39. 

Du Bartas. 

® B. i. 4. f. 11. In the Stanzas called 
a Defiance to Envy, prefixed to the Satires, 
he declares his reluctance and inability to 
write pastorals after Spenser. 

At Colin’s feet I throw iny yielding reede. 


But in some of those stanzas in which he 
means to I'idicule the pastoral, he proves 
himself admirably qualified for this spe- 
cies of poetry. 
fB. i. 5. f.l2. 

® B.i. 6.f.l3, 14. 
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The false and foolish compliments of the sonnet-writer arc the ob- 
ject of the seventh satire. 

Be she all sooty black, or berry brown, 

She ’s white as morrow’s milk, or hakes new-blown. 

He judges it absurd, that the world should be troubled with the history 
of the smiles or frowns of a lady ; as if all mankind were deeplyjn- 
terested in the privacies of a lover’s heart, and the momentary revo- 
lutions of his hope and despair^. 

In the eighth, our author insinuates his disapprobation of sacred 
poetry, and the metrical versions of scripture, which were encouraged 
and circulated by the puritans. He glances at Robert Southweirs 
Saint Peter’s Complaint*, in which the saint weeps pure Helicon^ 
published this year, and the same writer’s Funerall Teares of the 
Two Maries. He then, but without mentioning his name, ridicules 
Markham’s Sion’s Muse, a translation of Solomon’s SongK Here, 
says our satirical critic, Solomon assumes the character of a modern 
sonnetteer ; and celebrates the sacred spouse of Christ with the levities 
and in the language of a lover singing the praises of his mistress*. 

The hero of the next satire I suspect to be Robert Greene, who prac- 
tised the vices which he so freely displayed in his poems, Greene, 
however, died three or four years before the publication of these 
satires™. Nor is it very likely that he should have been, as Oldys has 
suggested in some manuscript papers, Flail’s cotemporary at Cambridge, 
for he was incorporated into the University of Oxford, as a Master of 
Arts from Cambridge, in July, under the year 1588^. But why should 
we be solicitous to recover a name, which indecency, most probably 
joined with dulness, has long ago deservedly delivered to oblivion ? 
Whoever he was, he is surely unworthy of these elegant lines. 

Envy, ye Muses, at your thriving mate I 
Cupid hath cro%vned a new laureate. 

I sawe his statue gayly tir’d in green, 

As if he had some second Phebus been : 

His statue trimm’d with the Venerean tree. 

And shrined fair within your sanctuary. 

What he, that erst to gain the rhyming goal, &c. 

He then proceeds, with a liberal disdain, and wdth an eye on the 
stately buildings of his university, to reprobate the Muses for this un- 
worthy profanation of their dignity. 

B.i. 7. f.l5. 1 B. i. 8. f. 1. 7. 

» Wood says that this poena was written “ In 1593, Feh. 1, a piece is entered to 
by Davies of Hereford. Ath. Oxon. i. Danter called Greene’s Funerall. Registr. 
445. But he had given it to Southwell, Station. B. f. 304 b. 

Registr. Uni V. Oxon. sub ann. 
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Take this, ye Muses, this so high despight, 

And let all hatefull, luckless birds of night, 

Let screeching owles nest in your razed roofs ; 

And let your floor with horned satyrs’ hoofs 
Be dinted and deflled euerie morn. 

And let your walls be an eternal scorn I 

His execration of the infamy of adding to the mischiefs of obscenity, 
by making it the subject of a book, is strongly expressed. 

What if some Shoreditch ° fury shoud incite 
Some lust-stung lecher, must he needs indite 
The beastly rites of hired venery, 

The whole world’s uniuersal bawd to be? 

Did neuer yet no damned libertine, 

Nor older heathen, nor new Florentine p, &c. 

Our poets, too frequently the children of idleness, too naturally the 
lovers of pleasure, began now to be men of the world, and affected to 
mingle in the dissipations and debaucheries of the metropolis. To 
support a popularity of character, not so easily attainable in the ob- 
scurities of retirement and study, they frequented taverns, became 
libertines and buffoons, and exhilarated the circles of the polite and the 
profligate. Their way of life gave the colour to their writings ; and 
what had been the favourite topic of conversation, was sure to please, 
when recommended by the graces of poetry. Add to this, that poets 
now began to write for hire, and a rapid sale was to be obtained at the 
expense of the purity of the reader’s mind^. The author of the Return 
FROM Parnassus, acted in 1606, says of Drayton, a true genius, “How- 
ever, he wants one true note of a poet of our times, and that is this : he 
cannot swagger it well in a tavern^.” 

The first satire of the second Book properly belongs to the last. In 
it, our author continues his just and pointed animadversions on immo- 
dest poetry, and hints at some pernicious versions from the FACETXiE 
of Poggius Florentinus, and from Rabelais. The last couplet of the 
passage I am going to transcribe, is most elegantly expressive. 

But who conjur’d this bawdie Poggie’s ghost, 

From out the stewes of his lewde home-bred coast; 

Or wdcked R.ablais’ drunken reuellmgs% 

To grace the misrule of our tauernings? 

Verses are grown svch merchantable ware, 
That now for Sonnets, sellers are and 
buyers. 

And again, he says a-poet was paid *‘two 
crownes a sonnet,” Epigr. B. i, 39. 

^ A. i. s. 2. 

^ Harvey, in his Poure Letters, 1592, 
mentions “ the fantasticall mould of Are- 


® A part of the town notorious for 
brothels. 

^ Peter Aretine. 

* Harrington has an Epigram on this 
subject. Epigr, B. L 40. 

Poets hereaft for pensions need not care, 
Who call you beggars, you may call them 
lyars ; 


: 
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Or who put bayes into blind Cupid’s hst, 

That he should crowne %vliat laureates him list® ? 

By tauerQiings^ he means the increasing fashion of frequenting taverns, 
which seem to have multiplied with the play-houses. As new modes 
of entertainment sprung up, and new places of public resort became 
common, the people were more often called together, and the scale of 
convivial life in London was enlarged. From the play-house they went 
to the tavern. In one of Deckers pamphlets, printed in 1609, there is 
a curious chapter, “How a yong Gallant should behave himself in an 
Ordinarieh” One of the most expensive and elegant meetings of this 
kind in London is here described. It appears that the company dined 
so very late as at half an hour after eleven in the morning ; and that 
it was the fashion to ride to this polite symposium on a Spanish jennetj 
a servant running before with his master’s cloak. After dinner they 
went on horseback to the newest play. The same author, in his B el- 
man’s Night Walkes^ a lively description of London, almost two 
centuries ago, gives the following instructions : “ Haunt tavernes, there 
shalt thou find prodigalls : pay thy two pence to a player in his galle- 
rie, there shalt thou sit by an harlot. At Ordinaries thou maist dine 
with silken fooles'L” 

In the second satire, he celebrates the wisdom and liberality of our 
ancestors, in erecting magnificent mansions for the accommodation of 


tine or Rabelays.” p. 48. Aretine is men- 
tioned in the last satire. 

® B. ii. 1, f. 25‘. 

[A short passage from this satire (I.ii.), 
in addition to what Mr. Warton has cited, 
I take the liberty of subjoining, for the 
sake of introducing a pointed allusion to 
it in the Baviad, by an English Juvenal 
of the present day. Hall complains, as 
Horace did before, Scrihbmts indocti doc-’ 
iique poe^nata passim. 

Write they that can, tho they that cannot 
doe ; 

But who knowes that, but they that do 
not know ? 

Lo ! what it is that makes white rags so 
deare, 

That men must give a teston for a queare. 
Lo ! what it is that makes goose- wings so 
scant, 

That the distressed semster did them 
want. 

Mr. Giflbrd embalms this passage in his 
celebrated satire : — 

— Hall could lash with noble rage 
The purblind patron of a former age ; 
And laugh to scorn th^ eternal sonnetteer, 
That made goose-pinions and white rags 
so dear. — Park.] 


4 Decker’s Guls Horne Book, p. 22. 
There is an old quarto, The Meeting of 
Gallants at an Ordinarie, or the Walkes 
of Powles,” 1604. Jonson says of Lieu- 
tenant Shift, Epigr. xii. 

lie steales to Ordinaries, there he playes 
At dice his borrowed money. 

And in Cynthia’s Revells, IdOO ; “You 
must frequent Ordinaries a month more, 
to initiate yourself.” A. iii. s. 1. 

** The title-page is “O per se 0, or A 
newe Cryer of Lanthorne and Candle 
Light,” &c. Lond. 1()I2. 4to. Bl.Iett. For 
J. Busbie. There is a later edition. 1620. 
4to. 

Cli, ii. Again, in the same writer’s 
“ Belnian of London, bringing to light the 
most notorious villanies that are now prac- 
tised in the kingdom,” 8ig-nat. E 3. “At 
the best Ordinaries where your only Gal- 
lants spend afternoones,” &c. Edit. I COS. 
4to. Bl. lett. Printed at I ondon for N. 
Butter. This is called a second edition. 
There was another, 1610, 4to. This piece 
is called by a cotemporary writer, the most 
witty, elegant, and eloquent display of the 
vices of London then extant. W. Fen- 
nor’s Comptor’s Commonwealth, 1617. 
4to. p. 16. 
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scholars, which yet at present have little more use than that of reproach- 
ing the rich with their comparative neg^^^ of learning. The verses 
have much dignity, and are equal to the subject. 


To what end did our lavish auncestours 
Erect of old those statelie piles of ours ? 

For thread-bare clerks, and for the ragged Muse, 
Whom better fit some cotes of sad secluse? 

Blush, niggard Ago, be asham’d to see 
Those monuments of wiser auncestrie ! 

And ye, faire heapes, the Muses sacred shrines, 

In spight of time, and enuious repines. 

Stand still, and flourish till the world's last day, 
Vpbraiding it with former loue’s’^ decay. 

What needes me care for anie bookish skill, 

To blot white paper with my restlesse quill : 

To pore on painted leaues, or beate my brain e 
With far -fetch'd thought : or to consvme in uaine 
In latter euen, or midst of winter nights, 
Ill-smelling oyles, or some still-watching lights, &c. 


He concludes his complaint of the general disregard of the literary 
profession, with a spirited paraphrase of that passage of Persius, in which 
the philosophy of the profound Arcesilaus, and of the cerumnosi Solo- 
neSi is proved to be of so little use and estimation y. 

In the thirds he laments the lucrative injustice of the law, while in- 
genuous science is without emolument or reward. The exordium is a 
fine improvement of his original. 


Who doubts, the Laws fell downe from heauen’s hight, 

Like to some gliding starre in winters night? 

Themis, the scribe of God, did long agone 
Engrave them deepe in during marble stone : 

And cast them downe on this unruly clay, 

That men might know to rule and to obey. 

The interview' between the anxious client and the rapacious lawyer 
is drawn with much humour ; and show^s the authoritative superiority 
and the mean subordination subsisting betw'een the twm characters, at 
that time. 


The crowching client, with low-bended knee, 
^ And manie worships, and faire fiatterie, 


* Of learning. 

y B. ii. 2. f, 2S. In the last line of this 
satire he says, 

Let swinish Grill delight in dunghill clay. 


Gryllus is one of Ulysses’s companions 
transformed into a hog by Circe, who re- 
fuses to be restored to his human shape. 
But perhaps the allusion U immediately 
to Spenser, Fair. Qu. ii. 12. 81. 
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Tells on his tale as smoothly as him list; 

But still the lawyer's eye squints on his fist : 

If that seem lined with a larger fee, 

Doubt not the suite, the law is plain e for thee.” 

Tho^jnust he buy his vainer hope with price, 

Disciout his cix)wnes% and thanke Min for advice.^ 

The fourth displays the difficulties and discouragements of the phy- 
sician. Here we learn, that the sick lady and the gouty peer were then 
topics of the ridicule of the satirist. 

The sickly ladie, and the gowtie peere, 

Still would I haunt, that loue their life so deere : 

Where life is deere, w^ho cares for coyned drosse ? 

That spent is counted gaine, and spared losse. 

He thus laughs at the quintessence of a sublimated mineral elixii*. 

Each powdred graine ransometh captive kings, 

Purchaseth realmes, and life prolonged brings.® 

Imperial oils, golden cordials, and universal panaceas, are of high an- 
tiquity : and perhaps the puffs of quackery were formerly more ostenta- 
tious than even at present, before the profession of medicine was freed 
from the operations of a spurious and superstitious alchemy, and when 
there were mystics in philosophy as well as in religion. Paracelsus was 
the father of empiricism. 

From the fifth we learn, that advertisements of a living wanted 
were affixed on one of the doors of Saint Pauls cathedral. 

Sawst thou ere SiQUis ^ patch’d on Pauls church dore, 

To seeke some vacant vicarage befoi'e ? 

The sixth, one of the most perspicuous and easy, perhaps the most 
humourous, in the whole collection, and which I shall therefore give at 


* yet even. 

** pull them out of his purse. 

^ B. ii. 3. f. 31. 

I cite a couplet from this satire to ex- 
plain it. 

Genus and Species long since barfoote 

went"... ■ 

Upon their tentoes in wilde wonderment, 

■ ■ . Stc. '. ' ■ ' ■ ' . 

This is an allusion to an old distich, made 
and often quoted in the age of scholastic 
science. 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus ho- 
nores, 

Sed Genus et Species cogitur ire pedes. 

that is, the study of medicine produces 
riches, and jurisprudence leads to stations 


and offices of honour; while the professor 
of logic is poor, and obliged to walk on 
foot. 

® B. ii. 4. f. 35. 

^ SiQUis was the first word of adver- 
tisements, often published on the doors of 
Saint Paurs. Decker says, “ The first time 
that you enter into Paules, pass thorough 
the body of the church like a porter ; yet 
presvme not to fetch so much as one whole 
turne in the middle ile, nor to cast an eye 
vpon SiQUis doore, pasted and plaistered 
vp with seruingmens supplications,” &c. 
The Guls Horne Booke, 1609. p. 2 1. And 
in Wroth's Epigrams, 1620. Epigr. 93. 

A mery Greeke set vp a SiQUis late. 

To signifie a stranger come to towne 
Who could great noses, &c. 
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length, exhibits the servile condition of ja domestic preceptor in the fa- 
mily of an esquire. Several of the satires of this second Book are in- 
tended to show the depressed state of modest and true genius, and the 
inattention of men of fortune to literary merit. 


A gentle squire would gladly entertaine 
Into his house some trencher-chapelaine®; ^ 

Some willing man, that might instruct his sons, 

And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he lie vpon the truckle-bed. 

While his young maister lieth o’er his head 
Second, that he do, upon no default, 

Neuer presume to sit aboue the salt^: 

Third, that he neuer change his trencher twise ; 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies : 

Sit bare at meales, and one half rise and wait ; 

Last, that he never his yong maister beat; 

But he must aske his mother to define 

How manie jerks she would his breech should line. 

All these observ’d, he could contented be, 

To give five markes, and winter liverie.^ 

From those who despised learning, he makes a transition to those 
who abused or degraded it by false pretences. Judicial astrology is 


® Or, a table-cliaplaxn. In the same 
sense have trencher-knight, in Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost, 

4 This indulgence allowed to the pupil, 
is the reverse of a rule anciently practised 
in our universities. In the Statutes of 
Corpus Christ! college at Oxford, given in 
1516, the Scholars are ordered to sleep re- 
spectively under the beds of the Fellows, 
in a truckle-bed, or small bed shifted about 
upon wheels. Sit unum [cubile] altius, 
et aliud humile et rotale, et in aldori cu- 
bet Socius, in altero semper Discipulus.” 
Cap. xxxvii. Much the same injunction 
is ordered in the statutes of Magdalen col- 
lege Oxford, given 1459. “Sint duo lecti 
principales, et duo lecti rotales, Trookyll 
beddys vulgai'iter nuncupati,” &c. Cap. 
xlv- And in those of Trinity college Ox- 
ford, given 1556, where troccle bed, the 
old spelling of the word truckle ascer- 
tains the etymology from iroc/ea, a wheel. 
Cap. xxvi. In an old comedy, The Re- 
turn from Parnassus, acted at Cambridge 
in 1606, Amoretto says, “When I was in 
Cambridge, and lay in a trundle-bed un- 
der my tutor,” &c. act ii. sc. 6. 

® Towards the head of the table was 
placed a large and lofty piece of plate* the 
top of which, in a broad cavity, held the 


salt for the whole company. One of these 
stately salt-sellars is still preserved, and 
in use, at Winchester college. With this 
idea, we must understand the following 
passage, of a table meanly decked. B. vi. 
i. f. 83. 

Now shalt thou never see the Salt beset 
With a big-bellied gallon flagonet. 

In Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revells, acted in 
1600, it is said of an affected coxcomb, 
“ His fashion is, not to take knowledge of 
him that ik beneath him in clothes. He 
never drinkes below the salt,^’ act I. sc, 2. 

So Dekker, Guls Horne Booke, p, 26. 
“At your twelue penny Ordinarie, you 
may giue any iustice of the peace, or y oung 
knight, if he sit but one degree towards 
the Bquinoctiall of the Saltsellar, leaue to 
pay for the wine,” &c. See more illus- 
trations, in Reed’s Old Plays, edit. 17S0. 
vol. iii. 285. In Parrot’s Springes for 
Woodcockes, 1613, a guest complains of 
the indignity of being degraded below the 
salt. Lib. ii. Epigr. 188. 

And swears that he below the Salt Avns 

sett.' 
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the subject of the seventh satire* He supposes that Astrology was the 
daughter of one of the Egyptian midwives, and that having been nursed 
by Superstition, she assumed the garb of Science. 

That now, who pares his nailes, or libs his swine ? 

But he must first take covnsel of the signe. 

Again, of the believer in the stars, he says, 

His feare or hope, for plentie or for lack, 

Hangs ail vpon his new-year’s Almaiiacli. 

If chance once in the spring his head should ake, 

It was fortold ; thus says mine Almanachr 

The numerous astrological tracts, particularly pieces called Pro- 
gnostications, published in the reign of queen Elizabeth, are a proof 
how strongly the people were infatuated with this sort of divination. 
One of the most remarkable, was a treatise written in the year 1582, 
by Richard Harvey brother to Gabriel Harvey, a learned astrologer 
of Cambridge, predicting the portentous conjunction of the primary 
planets, Saturn and Jupiter, which was to happen the next year. It 
had the immediate efibct of throwing the whole kingdom into the most 
violent consternation. When the fears of the people were over, Nash 
published a droll account of their opinions and apprehensions while 
this formidable phenomenon was impending; and Elderton a ballad- 
maker, and Tarleton the comedian, joined in the laugh. This was the 
best way of confuting the impertinences of the science of the stars. 
True knowledge must have been beginning to dawn, when these pro- 
found fooleries became the objects of wit and ridicule h 




SECTION LXIIL 
Halls Satires continued. 




\ . 




The opening of the first satire of the third Book, which is a contrast 
of ancient parsimony with modern luxury, is so witty, so elegant, and 
so poetical an enlargement of a shining passage in Juvenal, that the 
reader will pardon another long quotation. 

. Time was, and that was term’d the time of gold, 

When world and time were young, that now are old : 


♦’'[Nash says of Gab, Harvey in his 
“Have with You/’ &c. 1596, “The best 
wit-craft I can turn him too, to get three 
pence a weeke, is to write 

Alnunackes, and that alone must be 


his best philosophers stone till hys last 
destiny." Sig. 1. 3. 6 . — Park.] 

* See Nash^s Apology of Peers Penni- 
less, &c. Lond. 1593. 4to, f. 11. 
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When quiet Saturne sway’d the mace of lead, 

And pride was yet uiiborne, and yet unbred. 

Time was, that whiles the autumne-fail did last, 

Our hungrie sires gap’d for the falling mast. 

Could no unhusked akorne leaue the tree, 

But there was challenge made whose it might be. 

And if some nice and liquorous appetite 
Desir’d more daintie dish of rare delite. 

They scal’d the stored crab with clasped knee. 

Till they had sated their delicious ee. 

Or search’d the hopefull thicks of hedgy-rows, 

For brierie berries, hawes, or sowrer sloes : 

Or when they meant to fare the hn’st of all, 

They lick’d oake-leaues besprint with hony-fall. 

As for the thrise three-angled beech-nut shell, 

Or chesnut’s armed huske, and hid kernell, 

Nor squire durst touch, the lawe would not aiford, 

Kept for the court, and for the king’s owne board. 

Their royall plate was clay, or wood, or stone, 

The vulgar, saue his hand, else he had none. 

Their onlie cellar was the neighbour brooke, 

None did for better care, for better looke. 

Was then no ’plaining of the brewer’s scape®. 

Nor greedie vintner mix’d the strained grape. 

The king’s pavilion was the grassie green, 

Vnder safe shelter of the shadie treen. 

But when, by Ceres’ huswifrie and paine, 

Men learn’d to burie the reuiuing graine, 

And father Janus taught the new-found vine 
Rise on the elme, with manie a friendly twine ; 

And base desire bade men to deluen lowe 
For needlesse metalls, then gan mischief growe : 

Then farewell, fay rest age I &c. — — — — 

He then, in the prosecution of a sort of poetical philosophy, which 
prefers civilized to savage life, wishes for the nakedness or the furs of 
our simple ancestors, in comparison of the fantastic fopperies of the 
exotic apparel of his own age. 

They naked went, or clad in ruder hide, 

But thou canst maske in garish gawderie. 

To suite a Fool’s far-fetched liuerie. 
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A Frenclie head joyn’d to necke Italian, 

Thy thighs from Germanie, and breast from Spain : 

An Englishman in none, a foole in all, 

Many in one, and one in senerali.^ 

One of the vanities of the age of Elizabeth was the erection of monu- 
ments, equally costly and cumbersome, charged with a waste of capri- 
cious decorations, and loaded with superfluous and disproportionate 
sculpture. They succeeded to the rich solemnity of the gothic shrine, 
which yet, amid a profusion of embellishments, preserved uniform 
principles of architecture. 

In the second satire, our author moralises on these empty memorials, 
which were alike allotted to illustrious or infamous characters. 

Some stately tomhe he builds, Egyptian-wise, 

Rex Re gum written on the pyramis : 

Whereas great Arthur lies in ruder oke, 

That neuer felt none but the feller s stroke 
Small honour can be got with gaudie graue, 

Nor it thy rotten name from death can saue. 

The fairer tombe, the fowler is thy name, 

The greater pompe procvring greater shame. 

Thy monument make thou thy living deeds, 

No other tomb than that true virtue needs ! 

What, had he nought whereby he might be knowne, 

But costly pilements of some curious stone? 

The matter nature’s, and the workman’s frame 
His purse’s cost: — ^wherethen is Osmond’s name? 

Deservedst thou ill? Well were thy name and thee, 

Wert thou inditched in great secrecie; 

Whereas no passengers might curse thy dust, 

The third is the description of a citizen’s feast, to which he was in- 
vited, 

With hollow words, and oiierly® request. 

But the great profusion of the entertainment was not the effect of 
liberality, but a hint that no second invitation must be expected. The 
effort w^as too great to be repeated. The guest who dined at this table 
often, had only a single dish^ 

The fourth is an arraignment of ostentatious piety, and of those who 
strove to push themselves into notice and esteem by petty pretensions. 
The illustrations are highly humourous. 


^ B. iii. 1. f. 45. 

* He alludes to the discovery of king 
Arthur^s body in Glastonbury abbey. 
Lately, in digging up a barrow, or tumu- 
lus, on the downs near Dorchester, the 
body of a Danish chief, as it seemed, was 


found in the hollow trunk of a huge oak 
for a coffin. 

^ B. iii. 2. f. 50. 

* slight, shallow, 
f B. iii. 3. f. 52. 
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Who euer giues a paire of velvet shoes 
To th’ holy rood®, or liberally allowes 
But a new rope to ring the curfew bell ? 

But he desires that his great deed may dwell, 

Or grauen in the chancelb window glasse, 

Or in the lasting tombe of plated brasse. 

The same affectation appeared in dress. 

Nor can good Myron weare on his left hond, 

A signet ring of Bristol-diamond ; 

But he must cut his gloue to shew his pride, 

That his trim jewel might be better spied : 

And, that men might some burgesse^ him repute, 

With sattin sleeves hath^ grac’d his sacke-cloth suit.^ 

The fifth is a droll portrait of the distress of a Imtie courtier^ or fine 
gentleman, whose periwinkle, or peruke, was suddenly blown off by a 
boisterous puff of wind while he was making his bowsb 

He lights, and runs and quicklie hath him sped 
To ouertake his ouer-running head, &c. 

These are our satirist’s reflections on this disgraceful accident. 

Fie on ail courtesie, and unruly windes, 

Two only foes that faire disguisement Andes I 
Strange curse, but fit for such a fickle age. 

When scalpes are subject to such vassalage — 

Is ’t not sweet pride, when men their crownes must shade 
With that which jerkes the hams of everie jade I 

In the next is the figure of a famished gallant, or beau, which is much 
better drawn than in any of the comedies of those times. His hand is 
perpetually on the hilt of his rapier. He picks his teeth, but has dined 


^ In a gallery over the screen, at en- 
tering the choir, was a large crucifiv, or 
rood, with the images of the holy Virgin 
and saint John. The velvet shoes were 
for the feet of Christ on the cross, or of 
one of the attendant figures. A rich lady 
sometimes bequeathed her wedding-gowm, 
with necklace and ear-rings, to dress up 
the Virgin Mary. This place was called 
the Rood-loft. 

^ some rich citizen, 
i That is, he hath, &c. 
k B. iii. 4. f. 55. 

^ In a set of articles of inquiry sent to 
a college in Oxford, about the year 1676, 
by the visitor bishop Morley, the com- 
missary is ordered diligently to remark, 
and report, whether any of the senior 
fellows wore periwigs, I will not suppose 


that bob wigs are here intended. But 
after such a proscription, who could ima- 
gine, that the bushy grizzle-wig should 
ever have been adopted as a badge of 
gravity ? So arbitrary are ideas of dignity 
or levity in dress ! There is an epigram 
in Harrington, wTitten perhaps about 
1600, *‘Of Galla’s goodly periwigge.’* 
B. I. 66. This was undoubtedly false hair. 
In Hayman^s Qmdlihets or Epigrams, 
printed in 1628, there is one “to a Peri- 
wiggian.*’’ B, i. 65. p. 10. Again, “ to a 
certaine Feriwiggian.” B. ii. 9. p. 21. 
Our author mentions a periwig again, 
B. V. 2. f. 63. 

A golden periwigg on a falackmooPs brow. 
B. iii. 6. f. 57. 
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with duke Humphry*^. He professes to keep a plentiful and open 
house for every straggling cavaliere^ where the dinners are long and 
enlivened with music, and where many a gay youth, with a high-plumed 
hat, chooses to dine, much rather than to pay his shilling. He is so 
emaciated for want of eating, that his sword-belt hangs loose over his 
hip, the effect of liunger and heavy iron. Yet he is dressed in the height 
of the fashion, 

All trapped in the new-found brauerie. 

He pretends to have been at the conquest of Gales, where the nuns 
worked his bonnet. His hair stands upright in the French style, with 
one long lock hanging low on his shoulders, which, the satirist adds, 
puts us in mind of a native cord^ the truly English rope which he pro- 
bably 'Will one day wear. 

Flis linen collar labyrinthian set, 

Whose thovsand double turnings neuer met : 

His sleeves half-hid with elbow-pinionings, 

As if he meant to fly with linen wings 
But when I looke, and cast mine eyes below, 

What monster meets mine eyes in human show ? 

So slender waist, with such an abbot’s loyne, 

Did neuer sober nature sure conjoyne I 

Lik’st a strawe scare-crow in the new-sowne field, 

Bear’d on some sticke the tender come to shield.^ 

In the Prologue to this book, our author strives to obviate the ob- 
jections of certain critics who falsely and foolishly thought his satires 
too perspicuous. Nothing could be more absurd, than the notion, that 
because Persius is obscure, therefore obscurity must be necessarily one 
of the qualities of satire. If Persius, under the severities of a pro- 
scriptive and sanguinary government, was often obliged to conceal his 
meaning, this was not the case of Hall. But the darkness and diffi- 

“ That is, he has walked all day in for idleness or business found it convenient 

saint Paul’s church without a dinner. In to frequent the most fashionable crowd in 

the body of old saint Paul’s, was a huge London, a more particular description may 

and conspicuous monument, of sir John be seen, in Dekker’s ** Dead Terme, or 

Beauchamp, buried in 1358, son of Guy Westminsters Complaint for long Vaca- 

and brother of Thomas, earls of Warwick. tions and short Termes, under the chap- 

This, by a vulgar mistake, was at length ter, Pawles Steeples complaint,'' Signat. 

called the tomb of Humphry duke of D. 3. Lond. for John Hodgetts, 1608. 4to. 

Gloucester, vyho was really buried at St. Bl, lett. 

Alban’s, where his magnificent shrine now ° Barnaby Rich in his Irish Hubbub, 

remains. The middle ile Of Saint Paul’s printed 1617, thus describes four gallants 
is called the gaZZer?/, in a chapter coming from an ordinary. ** The third 

of the Guls Horne Booke, ‘*How a gallant was in a yellow-starched band, that made 

should behaue himself in Powles Walkes.” him looke as if he had been troubled with 

Ch, iiii. p. 17. Of the humours of this the yellow iaundis. They were all four 

famous ambulatory, the general rendez- in white bootes and gylt spurres,’’ &c. 

vous of lawyers and their clients, pick- Lond. 1617. 4to. p. 36, 

pockets, cheats, bucks, pimps, whores, ^ B, iii. 7, f. 62. 
poets, players, and many others who either 
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culties of Persius arise in great measure from his own affectation and 
false taste. He would have been enigmatical under the mildest govern- 
^ ment. To be unintelligible can never naturalljr or properly belong to 
any species of writing. Hall of himself is certainly obscure : yet he 
owes some of his obscurity to an imitation of this ideal excellence of 
the Roman satirists. 

The fourth Book breathes a stronger spirit of indignation, and 
abounds with applications of Juvenal to modern manners, yet with the 
appearance of original and unborrowed satire. 

The first is miscellaneous and excursive, but the subjects often lead 
to an unbecoming licentiousness of language and images. In the fol- 
lowing nervous lines, he has caught and finely heightened the force and 
manner of his master. 

Who list, excuse, when chaster dames can hire 
Some snout-fair stripling to their apple squire^, 

Whom staked vp, like to some stallion steed, 

They keep with eggs and oysters for the breed. 

O Lucine ! barren Caia hath an heir, 

After her husband’s dozen years despair: 

And now the bribed midwife sweares apace. 

The bastard babe doth beare his father’s face. 

He thus enhances the value of certain novelties, by declaring them 
to be 

Worth little less than landing of a whale, 

Or Gades spoils^, or a churl’s funerale. 

The allusion is to Spenser’s Talus in the following couplet, 

Gird but the cynicke’s helmet on his head. 

Cares he for Talus, or his flayle of leade ? 

He adds, that the guilty person, when marked, destroys all distinc- 
tion, like the cuttle-fish concealed in his own blackness. 

Long as the craftie cuttle lieth sure, 

In the blacke cloud of his thicke vomiture ; 

Who list, complaine of wronged faith or fame, 

When he may shift it to anothei'’s name. 

He thus describes the effect of his satire, and the enjoyment of his 
own success in this species of poetry. 

Now see I fire-flakes sparkle from his eyes, 

Like to a comet’s tayle in th’ angrie skies: 

Before some pedant^ &c. 

In Satires and Epigrams, called The 
Letting of Humors Blood in the Head* 
Vayne, 1600, we have “ Some pippin- 
squire.” Epigr. 33. 

Cadiz was newly taken. 


Some fair-faced stripling to be their 
page. Marston has this epithet, Sc. Vil- 
ian. B. i. 3. 

Had I some snout-faire brats, they should 
indure 

The newly-found Castiiion calenture. 
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His powting cheeks puft vp aboue his brow, 

Like a swolne toad touch’d with the spider’s blow ; 

His mouth shrinks side- ways like a scornful playse *, 

To take his tired ear’s ingrateful place. — 

Nowe laugh I loud, and breake my splene to see 
This pleasing pastime of my poesie : 

Much better than a Paris-garden beareS 
Or prating poppet on a theater ; 

Or Mimo’s whistling to his tabouret ^ 

Selling a laughter for a cold meal’s meat. 

It is in Juvenal’s style to make illustrations satirical. They are here 
very artfully and ingeniously introduced"’. 

The second is the character of an old country squire, who starves 
himself, to breed his son a lawyer and a gentleman. It appears, that 
the vanity or luxury of purchasing dainties at an exorbitant price 
began early. 

Let sweet-mouth’d Mercia bid what crowns she please, 

For half-red cherries, or greene garden pease, 

Or the first artichoak of all the yeare, 

To make so lavish cost for little cheare. 

When Lollio fea'feteth in his revelling fit, 

Some starved pullen secures the rusted spit : 

For els how should his son maintained be 
At inns of court or of the chancery, &c. 

The tenants wonder at their landlord’s son, 

And blesse them’' at so sudden coming on ! 

More than who gives his pence to view some tricke 
Of strange Morocco’s dumbe arithmeticke^, 

Of the young elephant, or two-tayl’d steere. 

Or the ridg’d camel, or the fiddling freere*. — 



* A fish. Jonson says, in the Silent 
Woman, ** Of a fool, that would stand thus, 
with a playse-mouth,” &c. A. i. s. 2. See 
more instances in Old Plays, vol. iii. p. 395. 
edit. 1780. 

* ‘‘ Then led they cosin [the gull] to 
the gase of an enterlude, or the beare- 
bayting of Paris-Garden, or some other 
place of thieving.^^ A manifest Detec- 
tion of the most vyle and detestable vseof 
DICE PLAY, &c. No date, Bl. lett. Signat, 
D. iiii. Abraham Vele, the printer of this 
piece, lived before the year 1548. Again, 
ibid. Some ii or iii [pickpockets] hath 
Faules church on charge, other hath West- 
minster hawle in terme time, diuerse 
Chepesyde with the flesh and fishe sham- 
bles, some the Borough and Bearebaydng, 
some the court/’ &c. Paris-garden was in 
the Borough. 


“ Piping or fifing to a tabour. I be- 
lieve Kempe is here ridiculed. 

^ B. iv, 1. f. 7. 

^ themselves. 

y Bankes’s horse called Morocco. See 
Steevens’s Note, Shaksp. ii. 292. 

® Shewes of those times. He says in 
this satire, 

’Gin not thy gaite 

Untill the evening owl, or bloody bat; 
Neuer untill the lamps of Paul’s been 
light. 

And niggard lanterns shade the moon- 
shine night. 

The lamps about Saint Paul’s w'ere at this 
time the only regular night-illuminations 
of London- But in an old Collection of 
Jests, some bucks coming drunk from a 
tavern, and reeling through the city, 
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Fools they may feede on words, and line on ayre®, 

That climbe to honour by the pulpit’s stayre ; 

Sit seuen yeares pining in an anchor’s cheyre^, 

To win some patched shreds of minivere 

He predicts, with no small sagacity, that Lollio’s son’s distant poste- 
rity will rack their rents to a treble proportion, 

And hedge in all their neighbours common lands. 

Enclosures of waste lands were among the great and national grie- 
vances of our author’s age^. It may be presumed, that the practice was 
then carried on with the most arbitrary spirit of oppression and mono- 
poly. 

The third is on the pride of pedigree. The introduction is from 
Juvenal’s eighth satire; and the substitution of the memorials of En- 
glish ancestry, such as were then fashionable, in the place of Juvenal’s 
parade of family statues without arms or ears, is remarkably happy. But 
the humour is half lost, unless by recollecting the Roman original, the 
reader perceives the unexpected parallel. 

Or call some old church- win do we to record 

f The age of thy fair armes — — 

Or find some figures half obliterate, 

In rain-beat marble neare to the church-gate, 

Upon a crosse-legg’d tombe. What boots it thee, 

To she we the rusted buckle that did tie 
The garter of thy greatest grandsire’s knee? 

What, to reserve their i-elicks many yeares, 

Their siluer spurs, or spils of broken speares ? 

Or cite old Ocland’s verse®, how they did wield 
The wars in Turwin or in Turney field? 

Afterwards, some adventurers for raising a fortune are introduced* 

I believe the true reading is gelded cha- 
pel. A benefice robbed of its tythes, &c. 
Sayle is Sale, So in the Return from 
Parnassus, A. lii. s. 1. He hath a pro- 
per parsonage.’^ 

^ Without attending to this circum- 
stance, we miss the meaning and humour 
of the following lines, B. v. 1. 

Pardon, ye glowing eares! Needes will 
it out, 

Though brazen walls compass’d my 
tongue about, 

As thick as wealthy ScroMo’s quickset 
rows 

In the wide common that he did enclose. 

Great part of the third satire of the same 
book turns on this idea. 

* See supr. p. 260. 


amused themselves in pulling down the 
lanterns which hung before the doors of 
the houses. A grave citizen unexpectedly 
came out and seized one of them, who 
said in defence, I am only snuffing your 
candle.” ** Jests to make you merie. 
Written by T. D. and George Wilkins. 
Lend. 1607.” 4to. p. 6. Jest 17. 

® The law is the only way to riches. 
Fools only will seek preferment in the 
church, &c. 

^ In the chair of an anchoret. 

® The hood of a master of arts in the 
universities. B. iv. 2- f, 10. 

He adds, 

And seuen more, plod at a patron’s tayle, 
To get some gilded Chapel’s cheaper 
sayle. 
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One trades to Guiana for gold. Tiiis is a glance at sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s expedition to that country. Another, with more success, seeks 
it in the philosopher’s stone. 

When half his lands are spent in golden smoke, 

And now his second hopefull glasse is broke. 

But yet, if haply his third fornace hold, 

Devoteth ail his pots and pans to gold. 

Some well-known classical passages are thus happily mixed, mo- 
dernised, and accommodated to his general purpose. 

Was neuer foxe but wily cubs begets ; 

The bear his fiercenesse to his brood besets : 

Nor fearfull hare falls from the lyon s seed, 

Nor eagle wont the tender done to breed. 

Crete euer wont the cypresse sad to bear, 

Acheron’s banks the palish popelar: 

The palm doth rifely rise in Jury field 
And Alpheus’ waters nought but oliiie yield : 

Asopus breeds big bullrushes alone, 

Meander heath ; peaches by Nilus growne : 

An English wolfe, an Irish toad to see, 

Were as a chaste man nurs’d in Italy 

In the fourth, these diversions of a delicate youth of fashion and re- 
fined manners are mentioned, as opposed to the rougher employments 
of a military life. 

Gallio may pull me roses ere they fall, 

Or in his net entrap the tennis-ball; 

Or tend his spiar-hawke mantling in her niewe, 

Or yelping beagles busy heeles pursue : 

Or watch a sinking corke vpon the shored 
Or halter finches through a privy doore^; 

Or list he spend the time in sportful game, &c. 

He adds, 

Seest thou the rose-leaues fall ungathered? 

Then hye thee, wanton Gallio, to wed. — 

Hye thee, and giue the world yet one dwarfe more, 

Svch as it got, when thou thyself was bore. 

In the contrast between the ^ martial and effeminate life, which in- 
cludes a general ridicule of the foolish passion which now prevailed, of 
making it a part of the education of our youth to bear arms in the 
wars of the Netherlands, are some of Hall’s most spirited and nervous 
verses, 

^ in Judea. 

3 B. iv. 3. f. 26, 


^ angle for fish. 

* a pit-fall. A trap-cage. 
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If Martius in boisterous buffs be drest, 

Branded with iron plates upon the breast, 

And pointed on the shoulders for the nonce^ 

As new come from the Belgian garrisons; 

What should thou need to enuy aught at that, 

When as thou smellest like a ciuet-cat? 

When as thine oyled locks smooth-platted fall, 

Shining like varnish’d pictures on a wall? 

When a plum’d fanne^ may shade thy chalked face, 
And lawny strips thy naked bosom grace ? 

If brabbling Makefray, at each fair and ’size”. 

Picks quarrels for to shew his valiantize, 

Straight pressed for an hvngry Switzer’s pay 
To thrust his fist to each part of the pray ; 

And piping hot, puffs toward the pointed” plaine, 
With a broad scot p, or proking spit of Spaine: 

Or hoyseth sayle up to a forraine shore, 

That he may Hue a lawlesse conquerour^. 

If some much desperate huckster should devise 
To Yowze thine hare’s-heart from her cowardice. 

As ^ idle children, striving to excell 
In blowing bubbles from an empty shell, 

O Hercules, how like® to prove a man, 

That all so rath^ thy warlike life began ! 

Thy mother could for thee thy cradle set 
Her husband’s rusty iron corselet ; 

Whose jargling sound might rock her babe to rest, 
That neuer ’plajn’d of his vneasy nest: 

There did he dreame of dreary wars at hand, 

And woke, and fought, and won, ere he could stand". 
But who hath scene the lambs of Tarentine, 

Must guess what Gallio his manners beene ; 

All soft, as is the falling thistle-downe. 

Soft as the fumy ball”', or morrion’s crowne*. 

Now Gallio gins thy youthty heat to raigne, 

In every vigorous limb, and swelling vaine : 

Time bids thee raise thine headstrong thoughts on high 
To valour, and adventurous chivalry. 

Pawne thou no gloue ^ for challenge of the deede, &c,® 


^ with tags, or shoulder-knots. 

* Fans of feathers were now common. 
See Harrington’s Epigr. i. 70. and Stee- 
vens*s Shakspeare, i. p. 273. 

^ painted. " assize. ” full of pikes. 
^ a Scotch broadsword. 

^ turn pirate. 

It will be like, &c. 

® likely. ^ early. 

“ O Hercules, a boy so delicately 


reared must certainly prove a hero I You, 
Hercules, was nursed in your father's 
shield for a cradle, &c. But the tender 
Gallio, &c. a ball of perfume. 

* Morrion is the fool in a play, 
y He says with a sneer, Do mi play 
with the character of a soldier. Be not 
contented (mly to shew your coiirage in 
tUting. But enter into real servicet 
® B. iv. 4, In a couplet of this satire, 
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The fifth, the most obscure of any, exhibits the extremes of prodi- 
gality and avarice, and affords the first instance I remember to have 
seen, of nominal initials with dashes. Yet in his Postscript, he pro- 
fesses to have avoided all personal applications 

In the sixth, from Juvenal’s position that every man is naturally dis- 
contented, and wishes to change his proper condition and character, he 
ingeniously takes occasion to expose some of the new fashions and af- 
fectations. 

Out from the Gades to the eastern rnorne, 

Not one but holds his native state forlorne. 

When comely striplings wish it were their chance, 

For Cenis’ distaffe to exchange their lance ; 

And weare curl’d periwigs, and chalk their face, 

And still are poring on their pocket-glasse ; 

Tyr’d^ with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet strips, 

And buskes and verdingales about their hips : 

And tread on corked stilts a prisoner s pace. 

Besides what is here said, we have before seen, that perukes were 
now among the novelties in dress. From what follows it appears that 
coaches were now in common use^^. 


he alludes to the Schoia Salernitana, an 
old metrical system in rhyming verse, 
which chiefly describes the qualities of 
diet. 

Though neuer haue I Salerne rimes pro- 
fest, 

To be some lady's trencher-critick guest. 

There is much humour in trencker- 
critick» Coilingborn, mentioned in the 
beginning of this satire, is the same whose 
Legend is in the Mirrour for Magistrates, 
and who was hanged for a distich on 
Catesby, Ratcliff, Lord Lovel, and king 
Richard the Third, about the year 1484. 
See Mirr. Mag. p. 455. edit. 1610. 4to. 
Our author says, 

Or lucklesse Collinghourne feeding of the 
crowes. 

that is, he was food for the crows when 
on the gallows. At the end, is the first 
use I have seen, ofa witty apophthegmatical 
comparison of a libidinous old man. 

The maidens mocke, and call him wither- 
ed leeke, 

That with a greene tayle has an hoary 
^ ' head. 

[It is used by Boccacio in his introduc- 
tion to the second part of the Decameron, 
and most probably was current before his 
time. — P rice.] 

® B. iv. 6- Collybist, here used, means 
a rent or tax-gatherer. K.oXXu/3t(rrj|s, 
nnmmulai'ius. 


^ attired, dressed, adorned. 

® Of the rapid increase of the number 
of coaches, but more particularly of Hack- 
ney-coaches, wc have a curious proof in 
A pleasant Dispute between Coach and, 
Sedan, Lond. 1636. 4to, “ The most emi- 
nent places for stoppage are Pawles-gate 
into Gheapside, Ludgatc and Ludgate-hill, 
especially when the Play is done at the 
Friers: then Holborne Conduit, and Hol- 
borne- Bridge, is villainously pestered with 
them, Hosier-lane, Smithfield, and Cow- 
lane, sending all about their new or old 
mended coaches. Then about the Stockes, 
and Poultrie, Temple-Barre, Fetter-lane, 
and Shoe-lane next to Fleet-streete. But 
to see their multitude, either when there 
is a Masque at Whitehall, or a lord 
Mayor’s Feast, or a New Play at some of 
the playhouses, you would admire to see 
them how close they stand together, like 
mutton-pies in a cook’s oven,” &c. Sig- 
nat. F. Marston, in 1598, speaks of the 
jouUmg Coach of a Messalina. Sc. Villan. 
B. i- 3, And in Marston’s Postscript to 
Pigmalion, 1598, we are to understand a 
coach, where he says, 

Run as sweet 

As doth a tumbrell through the paved 
street. 

In Cynthia’s P^evels, 1600, a spendthrift 
is introduced, who among other polite 
extravagances, is “able to maintaine a 
ladie in her two carroches a day.” A. iv. 
», 2 . 
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Is’*t not a &iiame> to see each homely groome 
Sit perched in an idle chariot-roome ? 

The rustic wishing to turn soldier, is pictured in these lively and 
poetical colours. 

The sturdy ploughman doth the soldier see 
All scarfed with pied colours to the knee, 

Whom Indian pillage hath made fortunate ; 

And nowe he gins to loathe his former state : 

Nowe doth he inly scorne his Kendal-greene^, 

And his patch’d cockers nowe despised beene : 

Nor list he nowe go whistling to the carre, 

But sells his teeme, and settleth to the warre. 

O warre, to them that neuer try’d thee sweete : 

When his dead mate falls groveling at his feete : 

And angry bullets whistlen at his eare, 

And his dim eyes see nought but death and dreare ! 


Another, fired with the flattering idea of seeing his name in print, 
abandons his occupation, and turns poet. 

Some drunken rimer thinks his time w^ell spent, 

If he can Hue to see his name in print ; 

Who when he once is fleshed to the presse, 

And sees his handsell have such faire successe, 

Sung to the wheele, and sung vnto the payle®, 

He sends forth thraves^ of ballads to the sale^^. 


However, in the old comedy of Ram- 
Alley, or Merry Tricks, first printed in 
1611, a coach and a caroche seem differ- 
ent vehicles, a. iv. s. 2. 

In horslitters, [in] coaches or caroaches, 

Unless the poet means a synonyme for 
coach. 

In some old account I have seen of 
queen Elizabeth’s progress to Cambridge, 
in 1564, it is said, that lord Leicester went 
in a coach, because he had hurt his leg. 
In a comedy, so late as the reign of Charles 
the First, among many studied wonders 
of fictitious and hyperbolical luxury, a 
lover promises his lady that she shall ride 
in a coach to the next door. Cartwright*s 
Love’s Convert, a. ii. s. 6. Lond. 1651. 
Works, p. 125. 

Thou shalt 

Take coach to the next door, and as it were 
An Expedition not a Visit, be 
Bound for an house not ten strides off, 
still carry’ d 

Aloof in indignation of the earth. 

Stowe says, “ In the yeare 1564, Guyl- 
Ham Boonen, a Dutchman, became the 
Ctueene’s coachmanne, and w^as the first 
that brought the vse of coaches into En- 


gland. And after a while, diuers great 
ladies, with as great iealousie of the 
queene’s displeasure, made them coaches, 
and rid in them vp and downe the coun- 
tries to the great admiration of all the be- 
houlders, but then by little and little they 
grew vsuall among the nobilitie, and others 
of sort, and within twenty yeares became 
a great trade of coachmaking. And about 
that time began long wagons to come in 
vse, such as now come to London, from 
Caunterbury, Norwich, Ipswich, Giocester, 
&c. with passengers and commodities. 
Lastly, euen atthis time, 1605, began the 
ordinary vse of caroaches.” Edit. fol. 
1615. p. 867. col. 2. 

From a comparison of the former and 
latter part of the context, it will perhaps . 
appear that Coaches and Caroaches were 
the same. 

This sort of stuff is mentioned in a 
statute of Richard the Second, an. 12. 
A.D. 1389. 

® By the knife-grinder and the milk* 
maid. ■, ^ • 

^ A thrave of straw is a bundle of straw, 
of a certain quantity , in the midland coun- 
ties.:. .... 

® These lines seem to be levelled at 
AVilHam. Eiderton., a celebrated drunken 
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Having traced various scenes of dissatisfaction, and the desultory 
pursuits of the world, he comes home to himself, and concludes, that 
real happiness is only to be found in the academic life. This was a 
natural conclusion from one who had experienced no other situation^ 
’Mongst ail these stirs of discontented strife, 

Oh, let me lead an academick.life ! 

To know much, and to think we nothing knowe, 

Nothing to haue, yet think we haue enowe : 

In skill to want, and wanting seeke for more ; 

In weale nor want, nor wish for greater store.^ 


The last of this Book, is a satire on the pageantries of the papal chair, 
and the superstitious practices of popery, with which it is easy to make 
sport. But our author has done this, by an uncommon quickness of 
allusion, poignancy of ridicule, and fertility of burlesque invention. 
Were Juvenal to appear at Rome, he says, 

How his enraged ghost would stamp and stare, 

That Cesar’s throne is turn’d to Peter’s chaire : 


To see an old shorne lozel perched high, 

Crouching beneath a golden canopie ! 

And, for the lordly Fasces borne of old, 

To see two quiet crossed keyes of gold I — 

But that he most would gaze, and wonder at, 

Is, th’ horned mitre, and the bloody hat^^ ; 

The crooked staife^, the coule’s strange form and store"', 


Saue that he saw the same 

ballad-writer. Stowe says, that he was 
an attorney of the Sheriff's court in the 
city of London about the year 1570, and 
quotes some verses which he wrote about 
that time, on the erection of the new por- 
tico with images, at Guildhall. Surv. 
Lond. edit. 1599. p. 217. 4to. He has 
two epitaphs in Camden’s Remains, edit. 
1674. p. 533. seq. Hervey in his Four 
Letters, printed in 1592, mentions him 
with Greene. ‘*lf [Spenser’s] Mother 
Hubbard, in the vaine of Chawcer, happen 
to tell one Canicular tale, Father Elderton 
and his son Greene, in the vaine of Skel- 
ton or Skoggin. will counterfeit an hun- 
dred dogged fables, libels,” &c. p. 7. Nash, 
in his Apology of Piers Pennilesse, says 
that ‘*Tarleton at the theater made jests 
of him [Hervey,] and W. Elderton con- 
sumed his ale-crammed nose to nothing, 
in bear-haiting him with whole bundles of 
ballads.” Signat. E. edit. 1593. 4to. 
and Hervey, ubi supr. p. 34. I have seen 
“ Elderton’s Solace in time of his sickness 
containing sundrie sonnets , upon many 
pithie parables,” entered to R. Jones, Sept. 
25, 1578. Registr* Station. B. f. 152^ a. 
Also “ A ballad against marriage, by, Wil- 
liam Elderton ballad-maker.” For -T. 


in hell before. 

Colwell, 1575. 12mo. A Ballad on the 
Earthquake by Elderton, beginning Quake, 
Quake, Quake, is entered to R. Jones, Apr. 
25, 1579. Registr, Station, B. f. 168 a. 
In 1561, are entered to H. Syngleton, 
“Elderton’s Jestes with his mery toyes,” 
Registr. Station, A. f. 74 a. Again, in 
1562, “Elderton’s Parrat answered.” Ibid, 
f. 84 a. Again, a poem as I suppose, in 
1570, “Elderton’s ill fortune.” Ibid. f. 204 
a. Jlervey says, that Elderton and Greene 
were “ the ringleaders of the riming and 
scribbling crew.” Lett, ubi supr. p. 6. 
Many more of his pieces might he re- 
cited. 

^ In this Satire, among the lying nar- 
ratives of travellers, our author, with Man- 
deville and others, mentions the Spanish 
Decads. It is an old black-letter quarto, 
a translation from the Spanish into En- 
glish, about 1590. In the old anonymous 
play of Lingua, 1607, Mendacio says, 
“ Sir John Mandeviies trauells, and great 
part of the Decads, were of my doing.” A, 
ii. s. 1. 

*B. iv. 6. 

^ cardinal’s scarlet hat. 

' bishop’s crosier, 
and multitude of them. 
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1 he following ludicrous ideas are annexed to the exclusive appro- 
priation of the eucharistic wine to the priest in the mass. 

The whiles the liquoroiis priest spits every trice, 

With longing for his morning sacrifice : 

Which he reares vp quite perpendiculare. 

That the mid church doth spightthe chancel’s fare.” 


But this sort of ridicule is improper and dangerous. It has a tend- 
ency, even without an entire parity of circumstances, to burlesque the 
celebration of this awful solemnity in the reformed church. In laugh- 
ing at false religion, we may sometimes hurt the true. Though the 
rites of the papistic eucharist are erroneous and absurd, yet great part 
of the ceremony, and above all the radical idea, belong also to the pro- 
testant communion. 


' ' SECTION LXIV. . 

ffalPs Satires continued. His Wlundus alter et idem. His JSpistles. 
Ascham's Letters. HowelVs Letters, 


The argument of the first satire of the fifth Book, is the oppressive 
exaction of landlords, the consequence of the growing decrease of the 
value of money. One of these had perhaps a poor grandsire, who grew 
rich by availing himself of the general rapine at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. There is great pleasantry in one of the lines, that he 
Begg’d a cast abbey in the church’s 'ivayne. 

In the mean time, the old patrimonial mansion is desolated ; and even 
the parish-church unroofed and dilapidated, through the poverty of the 
inhabitants, and neglect or avarice of the patron. 

Would it not vex thee, where thy sires did keep”, 

To see the dunged folds of dag-tayl’d sheep ? 

And ruin’d house where holy things were said, 

Whose free-stone walls the thatclmd roofe vpbraid ; 

Whose shrill saints-bell hangs on his lovery, 

While the rest are damned to the plumbery^ : 

Yet pure devotion lets the steeple stand, 

And idle battlements on either hand, &c.” 


» B. iv. 7. 

” live, inhabit. 

^ The bells were all sold, and melted 
down ; except tliat Ibr necessary use the 
Saints-beil, or aancfus-bcUf was only suf- 
fered to remain witlnn its hvi’rij^ that is, 

VOL. in. 


louver, or turret, usually placed between 
the chancel and body of the church. 
Marston has ** pitch-black loueries.” Sc. 
of Villan. B. ii. 5. 

^ lust to keep up the appearance of a 
church. 
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By an enumevation of real ciremnstauces, he gives ns the following 
lively draught of the miserable teriemeiit, yet ample servicesj of a poor 
copyholder. 

Of one bay’s breadtlu god wot, a silty cotr^ 

Whose thatched spars are furr d with sluttish soote 
A whole inch thick, shining like black-moor’s brows, 

Through smoke that dowme the headlesse barrel blows. 

At his bed’s feete feeden his stalled teame, 

His swine beneath, his pulleii o’er the beame. 

A starued tenement, such as I guesse 

Stands straggling on the wastes of Holdernesse : 

Or such as shivers on a Peake hill side, &c. — 

Yet must he haunt his gi'eedy landlord’s hall 
W'ith often presents at each festivall : 

W‘ith crammed capons euerie New-yeare’s morne, 

Or with greene cheeses when his sheepe are shorne : 

Or many maunds-full^ of his mellow fruite, &c. 

The lord’s acceptance of these presents is touched with much hu- 
mour. 

The smiling landlord shewes a sunshine face, 

Feigning that he will grant him further grace ; 

And leers like Esop’s fbxe vpon the crane, 

Whose neck he craves for his chirurgian.® 

Ill the second V he reprehends the incongruity of splendid edifices 
and Avorthless inhabitants. 

Like the vaine bubble of Iberian pride, 

That overcroweth all the world beside 
• Which rear’d to raise the crazy monarch’s fame, 

Striues for a court and for a college name : 

Yet nought within but lousy coules doth hold, 

Like a scabb’d cuckow in a cage of gold. 


Maimd is Basket. Hence Maunday- 
Thursday, the Thursday in Passion- week, 
when the king with his own hands distri- 
butes a large portion of alms, &c. Maun- 
day is 'Dies Sportulm. Maund occurs 
again, B. iv. 2. 

With a maund charged with houshokl 
marchandize. 

In the Whippinge of the Satyre, 1601. 
Signal. C. 4. 

Whole MAUNDS and baskets ful of line 
' sweet praise. 

«B.v. l.f. 58. 

^ In this, sathre there is an allusion to an 
elegant fiction in Chancer, v. 5. f. 61, 


Certes if Pity dyed at Chaucer’s date. 

Chaucer places the sepulchre of Pity in 
the Court of Love. See Court of L. v. 
700. 


• A tender creature 


Is shrinid there, and Pity is her name: 
She saw an Egle wreke him on a Fiie, 
And plucke his wing, and eke him in 
his game. 

And tendir harte of that hath made her 
die. 

This thought is borrowed by F enton, in 
his Mariamne. 

® The Escurial in Spain. 
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Wlien^ Maevio’s iirst page of his poesy 
NaiFd to a hundred postes for nouelty. 

With his big title, an Italian mot^, 

Layes siege unto the backward buyer’s grot, drc. 

He then beautifully draws, and with a selection of the most pictu- 
resque natural circumstances, the inhospitality or rather desertion of an 
old magnificent rural mansion. 


Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow sound 
With double echoes doth againe rebound; 
But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 
Nor churlish porter oanst thou chafing see ; 
All dumb and silent, like the dead of night, 
Or d\¥eiling of some sleepy Sybarite ! 

'"The marble pavement, hid with desart weed, 


With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hemlock-seed. — 


Look to the to^wered chimnies, which should be 

The wind -pipes of good hospitalitie : 

Lo, there th’ unthankful swallow takes hei* rest, 
And fills the tunnell with her circled nest^! 


Afterwards, the figure of Famine is thus imagined. 

Grim Famine sits in their fore-pined face, 

Ail full of angles of vn equal space. 

Like to the plane of many-sided squares 
That wont be drawne out by geometars.^ 

In the third, a satire is compared to the porcupine. 

The satire should be like the porcupine, 

That shoots sharp quills out in each angry line.*" 

This ingenious thought, though founded on a vulgar error, has been 
copied, among other passages, by Oldham. Of a true writer of satire, 
he says, 

He’d shoot' his quills just like a porcupine, 

At view, and make them stab in every line." 

, ' *■ 

In the fourth and last of this Book, he enumerates the extrava- 
gances of a married spendthrift, a farmer’s heir, of twenty pounds a 
year. He rides with two liveines^ and keeps a pack of hounds. 


^ As when. 

* In this age, the three modem lan- 
guages were studied to affectation. In 
the Return from Parnassus, above quoted, 
a fashionable fop tells his Page, “ Sirrah, 
boy, remember me when I come in Paul’s 
Church-yard, to buy a Ronsard and Du- 
bartas in French, an Aretine in. Italian, 
and our hardest writers in Spanish/’ &c. 
act ii. sc. 3. 


^ The motto on the front of the house 
OYAEIS EISITQ, which he calls a frag- 
ment of Plato’s poetry, is a humorous al ter- 
ation of Plato’s OYAEIS AKACAPTOS 
EISITQ. 

* B..V. 3. , ■ ■ 

"VB. V. 3. 

“ Apology for the foregoing Ode, &c. 
Works, vol, i. p. 9T. edit. 1722. l2mo 
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But whiles ten pound goes to his wife’s new gowne. 

Not little less can seme to suite his owne ; 

While one piece pays her idle waiting-man, 

Or buys an hood, or siluer-haiidlecl fan : 

Or hires a Friezeiand trotter, halfe yard deepe, 

To drag his tumbrell through the staring Cheape.® 

The last Book, consisting of one long satire only, is a sort of epilogue 
to the whole, and contains a humorous ironical description of the effect 
of his satires, and a recapitulatory view of many of the characters and 
foibles which he had before delineated. But the scribblers seem to 
have the chief share. The character of Labeo, already repeatedly men- 
tioned, who was some cotempoi'ary poet, a constant censurer of our 
author, and who from pastoral proceeded to heroic poetry, is here more 
distinctly represented. He was a writer who affected compound epi- 
thets, which sir Philip Sydney had imported from France, and .first used 
in his Arcadia p. The character in many respects suits Chapman, 
though I do not recollect that he wrote any pastorals. 

That Labeo reades right, who can deny, 

The true straines of heroick poesy ? 

For he can tell how fury reft his sense, 

And Phebus fill’d him with intelligence ; 

He can implore the heathen deities 
To guide his bold and busy enterprise: 

Or filch whole pages at a clap for need, 

From honest Petrarch, clad in English weed ; 

While big But Oh’s each stanza can begin, 

Whose trunk and taile sluttish and heartlesse been : 

He knowes the grace of that new elegance 
’Which sweet Philisides fetch’d late from France, 

That well beseem’d his high-stil’d Arcady, 

Though others marre it with much liberty, 

In epithets to joine twowvords in one, 

Forsooth, for adjectives can’t stand alone. 

The arts of composition must have been much practised, and a know- 
ledge of critical niceties widely diffused, when observations of this kind 
could be written. Pie proceeds to remark, it was now customary for 
every poet, before he attempted the dignity of heroic verse, to try his 
strength by writing pastorals^. 


® B. V. 4. 

p We have our author’s opinion of Skel- 
ton in these lines of this satire, f. 83. 

Well might these checks have fitted former 
times, 

And shoulder’^d angry Skelton’s breathe- 
' . lestie rimes. 


^ Though these lines bear a generjvl 
sense, yet at the same time they seem to 
be connected with the character of Labeo, 
by which they are introduced. By the 
Carmelite, a pastoral writer ranked with 
Theocritus and Virgil, he means Man- 
tuan. 
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But ere his Muse her weapon learn to wield, 

Or dance a sober Pirrhicke** in the field ; — 

The sheepe-cote first hath beene her nursery, 

Where she hath wonie her idle infancy; 

And in high startups walk’d the pastur’d plaines, 

To tend her tasked herd that there remains ; 

And winded still a pipe of oate or breare, &:c. 

Poems on petty subjects or occasions, on the death of a favourite 
bird or dog, seem to have been as common in our author’s age, as at 
present. Pie says, 

Should BandelFs throstle die without a song, 

Or Adamans my dog be laid along 
Downe in some ditch, without his exequies®, 

Or epitaphs or mournful elegies^? 


In the old comedy, the Return from Parnassus, we are told 
of a coxcomb who could bear no poetry “but fly-biown sonnets of 
his mistress, and her loving pretty creatures her monkey and her 
puppet".” 

The following exquisite couplet exhibits our satirist in another and 
a more delicate species of poetry ; 


*' The Pyrrhic dance, performed in ar- 
mour. 

* In pursuance of the argument, he 
adds, 

Polly itselfe and baldnes may be prais’d. 

An allusion to Erasmus’s 
and the Enmniitm Calmtiei, written at the 
restoration oflearning. Cardan also wrote 
an encomium on Nero, the Gout, &c. 

* In this Satire, Tarleton is praised as 
a poet, who is most commonly considered 
only as a comedian. Meres commends 
him for his facility in extemporaneous ver*- 
sification. Wit’s Tr. f. 2S6. 

I shall here throw together a few notices 
of Tarleton’s poetry. “ A new booke on 
English verse, entitled, Tarlton’s Toyes,” 
was entered Dec. 10, 1576, to R. Jones. 
Registr. Station. B. f. 106 b. See ‘*Her- 
uey’s Foure Letters,” 1 592. p. 04. “ Tarle- 
ton’s devise uppon the unlooked for great 
snowe,”is entered, in 1578. Ibid. f. 156 b. 
— A ballad called “ Tarleton’s Farewell,” is 
entered in 1588. Ibid. f. 230 a. — Tarle- 
fon’s repentance just before his death,” is 
entered in 1589. Ibid. f. 249 a. The next 
year, viz. 1590, Aug. 20, A pleasant dit- 
tye dialogue- wise betweene Tarleton’s 
ghost and Robyn Good fellovve,”is entered 
to H. Carre. Ibid, f, 263 a. There is a 
transferred copy of Tarlton’s Jests, I sup- 


pose Tarlton’s Toyes, in 1607. Eegistr, 
C. f. 179 b. Many other pieces might be 
recited. [See supr. p. 388. note “.] See 
more of Tarleton, in Supplement to Shak- 
speare, i. pp. 55. 58. 59 ; and Old Plays, 
edit. 1778. Preface, p.lxii. 

To what is there collected concerning 
Tarleton as a player, it may be added, 
that his ghost is one of the speakers, in 
that character, in Chettle’s Kindharte’s 
Dreame, printed about 1593. Without date, 
quarto. Signat. E. 3. And that in the 
PreOice, he appears to have been also a 
musician. Tarlton with his Taber taking 
two or three leaden friskes,” &c. IMost of 
our old comedians professed every part of 
the histrionic science, and were occasion- 
ally fidlers, dancers, and gesticulators. 
Dekker says, Tarleton, Kempe, nor Singer, 
“euer plaid the Clowue more naturally.” 
Dekker’s Gul’s Horne Booke, 1609, p. 3. 
One or two of Tarleton’s Jests arc men- 
tioned in The Discouerie of the Knights 
of the Poste,” &c. By S. S. Lond. Impr. 
by G. S. 1597, 4to. bl. iett. In Fitz- 
Geoffrey’s annexed tohisrfjfh- 

1601, there is a panegyric on Tarle- 
ton. SignaL N. 2. Tarleton andGreene are 
often mentioned as associates in Harvey’s 
Four Letters, 1592. 

“ Act iii. sc. 4. 
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Her lids like Cupid’s bow-case, where he hides 
The weapons which do wound tlie wanton-ey’d.'^' 

One is surprised to recollect, that these satirfes are the production of 
a young man of twenty-three. They rather seem the work of an ex- 
perienced master, of long observation, of study and practice in compo- 
sition. 

They are recited among the best performances of the kind, and with 
applause, by Francis Meres, a cotemporary critic, who wrote in 1598^. 
But whatever fame they had acquired, it soon received a check, which 
was never recovered. They were condemned to the flames, as licen- 
tious and immoral, by an order of bishop Bancroft in 1599. And this 
is obviously the chief reason why they are not named by our author in 
the Specialities of his Life, written by himself after his preferment 
to a bishoprick They were, however, admired and imitated by Old- 
ham ; and Pope, who modernised Donne, is said to have wished he had 
seen HalFs satires sooner. But had Pope undertaken to modernise Hall, 
he must have adopted, because he could not have improved, many of 
his lines. Hall is too finished and smooth for such an operation. Donne, 
though he lived so many years later, was susceptible of modern refine- 
ment, and his asperities werci such as wanted and would bear the chisel. 

I was informed, by the late learned bishop of Glocester, that in a 
copy of Hall’s Satires in Pope’s library, the whole first satire of the 
sixth book was corrected in the margin, or interlined, in Pope’s own 
hand ; and that Pope had written at the head of that satire, optima 

SATIRA. 

Milton, who had a controversy with Hall, as I have observed in a 
remonstrance called an Apologv for Smectymnuus, published in 
1641, rather unsuitably and disingenuously goes out of his way to at- 
tack these satires, a juvenile effort of his dignified adversary, and under 
every consideration alien to the dispute. Milton’s strictures are more 
sarcastic than critical ; yet they deserve to be cited, more especially as 
they present a striking specimen of those awkward attempts at humour 
and raillery, which disgrace his prose- works. 

‘‘Lighting upon this title oP Toothless Satyrs, I will not conceal 
ye what I thought, readers, that sure this must be some sucking satyr, 
who might have done better to have used his coral, and made an end 
of breeding ere he took upon him to wield a satyr’s whip. But when 
I heard him talk of scouring the shields of elvish knights'^ ^ do not blame 

ing Works, 1660. 4to. Nor are they here 
inserted. 

® A misquoted line in the Defiance to 
Envy, prefixed to the Satires. I 'will give 
the whole passage, which is a compliment 
to Spenser, and shows how happily Hail 
would have succeeded in the majestic march 
of the long stanza : — 


B. vi. Pontan here mentioned, I pre- 
Mune, is Joviniaaus Pontanus, an elegant 
Latin amatorial and pastoral poet of Italy, 
at the revival of learning. 

* WiPs Treas. f. 282. It is extraordi- 
nary, that they should not have afforded 
any choice fiowers to England’s Parnassus, 
printed in 1600. 

y Shaking of the Olive, or his Remain- 


I 
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me if I changed my thought, and concluded him some desperate cptler. 
But why his scornful Muse could never cibide with tragich shoes her 
uncles for to hide % the pace of the verse told me, that her mawkin 
knuckles w^ere never shapen to that royal buskin. And turning by 
chance to the sixth [seventh] Satyr of his second Book, I was con- 
hrmed ; where having begun loftily in heaven! s universal alphabet, he 
falls down to that wretched poorness and frigidity as to tafik of Bridge- 
street in heaven, and the ostler of heaven"^ ; and there wanting other 
matter to catch him a heat, (for certain he was on the frozen zone 
miserably benummed,) with thoughts lower than any beadle’s, betakes 
him to whip the sign-posts of Cambridge alehouses, the ordinary sub- 
ject of freshmens tales, and in a strain as pitiful. Which, for him who 
would be counted the first English Satyrist, to abase himselfe to, 
who might have learned better among th© Latin and Italian Satyrists, 
and in our own tongue from the Vision and Creede of Pierce 
Flow’MAN, besides others before him, manifested a presumptuous 
undertaking with weak and unexamined shoulders. For a Satyr is as it 
were born out of a Tragedy, so ought to resemble his parentage, to 
strike high, and adventure dangerously at the most eminent vices 
among the greatest persons, and not to creep into every blind taphouse 
that fears a constable more than a satyr. But that such a poem should 
be TOOTHLESS, I Still affirm it to be a bull, taking away the essence of 
that which it calls itself. For if it bite neither the persons nor the 
vices, how is it a satyr ? And if it bite either, how is it toothless ? So 
that Toothless Satyrs, are as much as if he had said toothless 

TEETH &c. 

With Hall’s Satires should be ranked his Mundos alter et 
IDEM, an ingenious satirical fiction in prose, where under a pretended 
description of the Terra Australis, he forms a pleasant invective 
against the characteristic vices of various nations, and is remarkably 
severe on the church of Rome. This piece w^as written about the year 

* B. i. 1. 

^ Hall supposes, that the twelve signs 
of the zodiac are twelve inns, in the high- 
street of heaven, 

With twelve fayre signes 
Euer well tended by our star-divines. 

Of the astrologers, who give their attend- 
ance, some are ostlers, others chamber- 
lains, &c. The zodiacal sign, Aquarius, 
he supposes to be in the Bridge-street of 
heaven. He alludes to Bridge-street at 
Cambridge, and the signs are of inns at 
Cambridge. 

c Apology for Smectynmuus, Milton’s 
Prose-works, vol. i p. im, edit. Amst, 
1698. fol. See also p. iS5. 187, 391. 


* That Is, huvc done. 


Or scoure the rusted swordes of elvish 
knights, 

Bathed in pagan blood : or sheathe them 

, ■ neW',.,"- 

In mistie moral types : or tell their fights, 

Who mighty giants, or who monsters slew ; 

And by some strange inchanted speare 
and shield, 

Vanquish’d their foe, and won the doubt- 
ful field. . 

May be she might, in stately stanzas, frame 

Stories of ladies, and aduenturous knights ; 

To raise her silent and inglorious name 

Vnto a reachlesse pitch of praise’s hight: 

And somewhat say, as more vnworthy 
doneb 

Worthy of brasse, and hoary marble stone. 
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1600, before -he had quitted the.elassies for. the latliers, and published 
some years afterwards, against his consent. Under the same . class 
should also be mentioned his chaeacterismes o£’ vertues, a set of 
sensible and lively riiorai essays, wliich contain traces of the satirCwS^h 

I take the opportunit}' of observing here, that among HalFs prose- 
works are some metaphrastic versions in metre of a few- of Davids 
Psalms^^, and three anthems or hymns written for the use of his cathe- 
dral. Hall, in his satires, had condemned this sort of poetry. 

An able inquirer into the literature of this period has athrmed, that 
Hall’s Epistles, written before the year are the first example of 

epistolary composition which England had seen. Bishop Hall, he 
says, was not only our first satirist, but W’as the first who brought epi- 
stolary writing to the view' of the public; wliicli w-as common in that 
age to other parts of Europe, but not practised in England till he pub- 
lished his owm Epistles®.” And Hail himself in the Dedication of his 
Epistles to Prince Henry observes, ‘‘ Your grace shall herein perceiue 
a new fashion of discourse by Epistles, new to our language^ vsuail to 
Others : and, as nouelty is neuer without plea of vse, more free, more 
familiar V’ 

The first of our coiintryineu, how'ever, who published a set of his 
OW'D Letters, though not in English, w'as iloger Asdiam, who fioiirished 
about the time of the Reformation ; and when that mode of writing had 
been cultivated by the best scholars in various parts of Europe, was 
celebrated for the terseness of his epistolary style. 1 believe the second 
published correspondence of this kind, and in our own language, at 

^ Works lit siipr. p. l7J. Under the p. 189. These pieces were written after 
Character oftlie Hypocrite, he saysj‘* When the Gunpowder-plot, for it is mentioned^ 
a rimer reads his poeme to him, he begs p. 19t). 

a copie, and perswades tlie pressed' &c. ® Works; ut sapr. p. 151. IntheDeclU 

p. 187. Of the Vaine-glorious : “He cation he says, “ Iiuleed my Poetry was 

sweares bigge at an Ordinary, and talkes ^ long sithence out of date, and yelded her 
of the Court with a sharp voice. — He calls place to graucr studies,” &c. In his 

for pheasants at a common inne. — If he Epistles, he speaks of this unfinished un- 

liaue bestowed but a little summe in the dertakiug. “ Many great wits haue vnder- 

glazing, pauing, parieting, of gods house, taken this task. — Among the rest, were 

you shall find it in the church window.” those two rare spirits of the Sidnyes ; to 

[See Sat. B. iv. 3.] “ His talke is, how whom poebie was as iiatvrall as it is uf- 

many mourners he has furnished with fected of others : and our worthy friend 

govMies at his father’s funerals, what ex- Mr, Sylvester hath shewed me bow hap- 

ploits he did at Calcs and Newport,” &c. pily he hath sometimes turned from his 

p. 194, 19t5. Of the Busie Bodie ; “ If Bartas to the sweet singer of Israel.' 

he see but two men talke and reade a There is none of all my labours so open 

letter in the streetc, he rimnes to. them to all censures. Perhaps some think the 

and askes if he may not be partner of that verse harsh, whose nice earc regardeth 

secret relation ; and if they deny it, he ronndnesse more than sense. I embrace 

offers to tell, since he cannot heare, won- smoothness, but affect it not.” Dec. iL 

ders; and then falls vpon the report of Ep. v. p. 302. 303. ut supr. 

the Scottish Iiline, or of the great fish ^ See Works, ut supr. p. 275. 
taken vp at Linne, or of the freezing of See Whalley’s Inquiry into the Learn- 

the Thames,” &c. p. 188. Of the Super- ing of Shakspeare, p. 41. 
stitioxis : “ He never goes without an Erra ^ Works, ut supr. p, 172. The reader 

Pater in his pocket. — Every lanterrie is a of Hall's Satires is referred to Dec. vi; 
ghost, and every noise is of ehaines,” $ic. Epist. vi. p. 394. 
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least of any impoilance after Hall, w be found to be EpisTOLiE Ho- 
ELiAN^E, or the Letters of James Howell, a great traveller, an intimate 
friend of Jonson, and the iirst who bore the office of the royal historio- 
grapher, which discover a variety of literature, and abound with much 
entertaining and useful information h 


t 


SECTION LXV. 

Mdrstoil's Saih'es. Hall and Marstoii compared* 

Ik the same year, 1598, soon after the appearance of Hall’s Satires, 
John Marston, probably educated at Cambridge, a dramatic writer 
who rose above mediocrity, and the friend and coadjutor of Jonson, 
published The metamorphosis of*Pigmalion’s image. And Certaine 
Satyres. By John Marston. At London, printed for Edmond Matts % 
and are to be sold at the signc'of the hand and plough in Fleetstreete, 
1598 V’ I have nothing to do with Pigmalion’s Image, one of Ovid’s 
transformations heightened with much paraphrastic obscenity ^ The 
Satires here specified are only four in number. In Charles Fitzgeoffry’s 
AFFANiiEj a set of Latin epigrams, printed at Oxford in 1601, he is 
not inelegantly complimented as the second English Satirist, or rather 


* Bpisioltse HoeUanc^t Fariiiliar Letter's, 
Domestic and Foreign, divided into sundry 
sections partly historical, political, and 
philosophical.” Lond. 1645, dto. They 
had five editions from 164-5 to 1676, in- 
clusive. A third and fourth volume was 
added to the last impression. 

I must not dismiss our satirist without 
observing’, that Fuller has presc'rved a 
witty encomiastic English epigram by 
Hall, written at Cambridge, on. Green- 
ham’s Book of the Sabbath, before the 
year 1592. Cburch-Historv, B.ix. Cent. 
XVI. §. vii. p. 220. edit. 1655. foL 1 find 
it also prefixed to Greenham’s Works, in 
folio, 1601. 

® The Coloxfiion at the end of the book, 
is ** At London printed by James Roberts, 
1598.” 

^ In duodecimo. With vignettes. Pages 
82. They are entered to Matts, May 27, 
1598. Ftegistr. Station. C. f. 36 b. llall’s 
Satires are entered only the thirtieth day 
of March preceding. 

® Of this piece I shall say little more, 
than that it is thought by some, notwith- 
standing the title-page just produced, not 
to be Marston’s, But in his Scourge of 


Villanie he cites it as his own. B, ii. 6. 
Again, B. iii. 10. And in England’s Par- 
nassus, published in 1600, part of the 
dedication to Opinion is quoted, with the 
name J. Marston, p. 221. He seems to 
have written it in ridicule of Shakspeare’s 
Venus and Adonis. He ofiers this apo- 
logy, B. i. 6. (ut supr.) 

__ — Know’, I w’rot 
Those idle rimes, to note the odious spot 
And blemish, that deformes the linea- 
ments 

Of Moderne Poesie’s habiliments. 

O, that the beauties of inuention 
For want of iudgement’s disposition, 
Should all be spoil’d ! O, that such 
treasurie, 

Such straines of well-conceited poesie, 
Should moulded be in such a shapelesse 
forme, 

That want of art should make such wit 
a scornef 

’fhe author of the Satires appears in 
stanzas x* xiv. xix. I have thought that 
this poem suggested to Sbakspeare what 
liucio says in Measure for Measure, a..iii. 
s. 2. vol. ii. p, 02. [See supr. p. 337. note®.] 
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as dividing the palm of priority and excellence in Eiigiisli satire with 
Hall. 

Ad JOHANNEM MaESTONIUM. 

Gloria Marstoni satyrarum proxima prim®, 

Primaque, fas primas si numerare dnas : 

Sin primam duplicare nefas, tu gloria saltern 
Marstoni prim® proxima semper eris, 

Nec te poeniteat stationis, Jane : secundus, 

Cum duo sunt tantuni, est neuter, et ambo pares.^ 

In general it is not easy to give a specimen of Marston's satires, as 
his strongest lines are either openly vitiated with gross expression, or 
pervaded with a hidden vein of impure sentiment. The following 
humorous portrait of a sick inamorato is in his best, at least in his 
chastest, manner of drawing a character. 

For when my eares reeeau’d a fearful! sound 
That he was sicke, I and there I found 
Him laide of loue®, and newly brought to bed 
Of monstrous folly, and a franticke head. 

His chamber hang’d about with elegies. 

With sad complaints of his loue’s miseries : 

His windows strow’d with sonnets, and the glasse 
Drawne full of loue-knotts. I approacht the asse, 

And straight he weepes, and sighes some sonnet out 
To his faire loue I And then he goes about 
For to perfvme her rare perfection 
With some sweet-smelling pink-epitheton. 

Then with a melting looke he writhes his head, 

And straight in passion riseth in his bed ; 

And hauing kist his hand, strok’d vp his haire, 

Made a French conge, cryes, O 
To th’ antique bed-post I — 

In these lines there is great elegance of allusion, and vigour of ex- 
pression. He addresses the objects of his satire, as the sons of the 
giants, ' .. 

Is Minos dead, is Rhadamanth asleepe, 

That thus ye dare vnto loue’s palace creepe ? 

What, hath Rhaninusia spent her knotted whip, 

That ye dare striue on Hebe’s cup to sip ? 

ing couplet occurs, which may fee surmised' ' , 
to glance at this comedy : — 

John Marstone bad his friends unto a play ; 
But feeing come, they had themselves' 
away. — Park.] 

* Xhe midwife's phrase. 


^ Lib.ii. Sig. F. 4. In Davies’s Scourge 
of Folly, there is an Epigram to “ The 
acute Mr. John Marston,” on his comedy 
of the Malecontent. p. 105. 

[In a curious MS, described by Mr. 
Todd in his editioif of Milton, the follow* 
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Yet know, Apollo’s quiuer is not spent, 

But can abate your daring liardiment. 

Python is slaine, yet his accursed race 
Dare looke diuine Astrea in the face.^ 

In the same satire he calls himself 

A beadle to the world’s impuritie ! 

Marston seems to have been the poetic rival of Hall at Cambridge, 
whom he repeatedly censures or ridicules. In the fourth satire, he 
Plall’s criticisms on Du Bartas, the versions of David’s Psalms 
by Sternhold and king James, Southwell’s Mary and Saint Peter’s 
Tears, the Mirrour for Magistrates, and other pieces of equal 
reputation, to be the production of pedantry or malignity. And the 
remainder of this satire is no unpleasant parody of Hall’s prefatory 
stanzas against envyK 

A Thrasonical captain, fresh from the siege of Cadiz, is delineated 
in this lively colouring. 


Great Tubrio’s feather gallantly doth waue, 

Full twenty falls do make him wondrous braue ! 

Oh golden jerkin I R oy all arming coate ! 

Like ship on sea, he on the land doth floate, — 

What newes from Rodio ? 

“ Plot seruice, by the lord,” cries Tubrio. 

Why dost thou halt? “Why, six times through each thigh 
Push’d with the pike of the hot enemie. 

Hot service, Hot! — The Spaniard is a man.— 

1 say no more — And as a gentleman 
I serued in his face. Farwell, Adew ! ” 

Welcome from Netherland — fronr steaming stew.^ 

Marston’s allusions often want truth and accuracy. In describing the 
ruff of a beau, he says, 


* Sat. 5. 

. ^ It appears from the Scourge of Vil- 
lanie, that Hall had caused a severe Epi- 
gram to be pasted on the last page of 
every copy of Marston’s Pigrnalion’slmage, 
that was sent from London to the book- 
sellers of Cambridge. B, lii. 10. The 
Epigram is there cited. This tenth satire 
of the third Book was added in the second 
edition, in 1599. It is addressed to his 
very friend maister E. G.^’ One Edward 
Gilpin is cited in England’s Parnassus, 
1600. 

It appears from this Satire, that the 
devices on shields and banners, at tour- 
naments, were now taken from the clas- 
sics. 


He who upon his glorious scutcheon, 

Can quaintly show wits newe inuention, 
Advancing forth some thirstie Tantalus, 
Or els the vulture on Prometheus, 

With some short motto of a dozen lines, &c. 

Peucham says, that of Emblems and 
Impresses, “the best I have seen have 
been the devices of tilting, whereof many 
were till of late reserved in the private 
gallery at White-Hall, of sir Philip Syd- 
ney, the earl of Cumberland, sir Henriy 
Leigh, the earl of Essex, with many 
others; most of which I once collected 
with intent to publish them, but the 
charge dissuaded me.” Compl. Gent. 
Ch. xviiL p. 277. edit. 3^. 1661. 4to. 
JSatJ. . 
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His ruffe did eate more time in neatest setting. 

Than Woodstock- worke in painfull perfecting. 

The comparison of the workmanship of a lace<l and plaitfui ruff, to the 
laboured nicety of the steel- work of Woodstock, is just. He adds, with 
an appearance of wit, 

It hath more doubles farre than Ajax sliicld. 

This was no exaggeration. The shield of Ajax was only sevenfold. To 
say nothing of one of the leading ideas, tlie delicacy of contexture, 
which could not belong to such a shied d. 

But Marston is much better knowti as a satirist by a larger and a 
separate collection, yet entirely in tho. strain of tlie last, called the 
Scourge of Villany, published the same year. I will give the title 
exactly and at length. “The Scovkge of Villaxie. Three Bookes 
of Satyres. [No Name of the Author.] — Xec scombros metuentia 
carmina nec thus. At London, Printed by 1. R. [James Roberts,] and 
are to be sold by John Buzbie, in Pa\vl(.*s churchy.n-d, at the signe of 
the Crane, 1598 V' Pie here assumes the apiicliation of Kiksayder, 
by which he is recognised among other cotein|>orary |)oets in the Re- 
turn from Parnassus. In Ins metrical introduction, he wishes all 
readers of fashion would ])ass over his ])oetry, and rather examine the 
play-bills pasted on every post, or buy some ballad about the fairy king, 
and king Cophetua and the female beggar. Instead of a Muse, he in- 
vocates Reproof, in this elegant and animated address. 

I inuocate no Delian deitie, 

Nor sacred offspring of Mnemosyne: 

pray in aid of no Castalian iMiise, 

No Nymph, no female angell, to infuse 
A sprightly wit to raise ray Ragging wings, 

And teach me tune these harsh discordant strings. 

I crane no Syrens of our halcyon-times, 

To grace the accents of my rough-hew’d rimes: 

But grim Reproofe, sterne Hate of villany, 

Inspire and guide a satyr's poesie! 

Faire Detestation of fowle odious siniie, 

In which our swinish times lie wallowing, 

Be thou my conduct and my Genius, 

My wit’s inticing sweet-breath’d Zephinis ! 

^ In duodecimo. With vignettes, with other pieces of old poetry, were re- 

Wh. lett. The signatures run inclusively printed, Lond. for R. Horsfield, 1764, 

to Sign. 1. 3. The title of the second 12mo. 

edition is “The Scourge ofViUanie. By [This reprint was edited by the Rev. 
John Marston. Nec scombros, &c. At J. Bowdes, known to the literary world 

, Loudon. Printed by I. R. Anno Dom. by his edition of Don Cluixote in the 

1599.’’ The tenth Satire is not in the Spanish language. --r? ark.] . 

former edition. All Marslon’s. Satires, 
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Oh that a satyr’s hand had force to pluck 
Some floodgate vp, to purge the world from muck! 

Would god, I could turne Alpheus riuer in, 

To purge this Augean stable from fowle sinnel 
Weil, I will try. — Awake, Impuritie! 

And view the vaile drawne from thy villanie.^ 

The passage reminds us of a witty line in Youngs Universal 
Passion, I know not if borrowed from hence. 

And cleanse the Augean stable with thy quill 

Part of the following nervous paragraph has been copied either by 
Dryden or Oldham. 


Who would not shake a satyr’s knotty rod, 
When to defile the sacred name of god, 

Is but accounted gentlemen’s disport? 

To snort in filth, each hower to resort 
To brothell-pits : alas, a veniail crime, 

Nay royal, to be last in thirtieth slime?” 


In an invocation to Rime, while he is not inelegantly illustrating the 
pleasingness of an easy association of consonant syllables, he artfully 
intermixes the severities of satire. 


Come prettie pleasing symphonic of words, 

Ye well-match’d twins, whose like-tun’d tongue affords 
Such musical! delight, come willingly, 

And daunce Levoltos” in my poesie! 

Come all as easie as spruce Curio will, 

In some court-hall to shew his capering skill 
As willingly as wenches trip around, 

About a may -pole, to the bagpipe’s sound.— 

— Let not my ruder hand 

Seeme once to force you in my lines to stand : 

Be not so fearefiiil, prettie soules, to meete, 

As Flaccus is, the sergeant’s face to greete: 

Be not so backward-loth to grace my sense, 

As Drusus is, to haue intelligence, 

His dad ’s aliue: but come into my head, 

As iocundly, as, when his wife was dead, 

Young Lelius to his home. Come, iike-fac’d Rime, 

In tuneful! numbers keeping musick’s time! 


B. iii. Proem. 

There is a thought like this in 
Dekker’s Guis Horne Booke, Ui09, p, 4. 
“To -pyrge [the world] will be a sorer 
labour, than the cleansing of Augeas^ 
stable, or the scouring of Mcorediteh.” 


” B. i. 2. 

® An old fashionable dance. Kanmer, 
on Shakspeare, defines it to be a dance 
in which there was much capering and 
turning. Hen. V. a. iii. s. 5. The word 
Implies more capering than turning. 
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But if you hang an arse like Tubered, 

When Chremes drag’d him from tlie brothel-bed, 

Then hence, base ballad-stuffe I My poesie 
Disclaimes you quite. For know, my iibertie 
Scornes riming lawes. Alas, poore idle sounde ! 

Since first I Phebus knew, I neiier found 
Thy interest in sacred poetry: 

Thou to Inuention addst but surquedryr, 

A gaudie ornature : but liast no part 
In that soule-pleasing high-infused art.*^ 

He thus wages war with his brother-bards, especially the dreamers 
in fairy land. 

Here’s one must inuocate some loose-leg’d dame, 

Some brothel-drab, to help him stanzas frame. 

Another yet dares tremblingly come out, 

But first he must inuoke good Colin Clouts 
Y on ’s one hath yean’d a fearefull prodigy, 

Some monstrous and mishapen balladry — 

Another walkes, is lazie, lies him downe, 

Thinkes, reades: at length, some wonted slepe doth erowne 
His new-falne lids, dreames: straight, ten pounds to one, 

Out steps some Fayery with quick motion, 

And tells him wonders of some flowery vale; 

He wakes, he rubs his eyes, and prints his tale.^ 

The following line is a ridicule on the poetical language of his time, 
which seems rather intended for certain strains of modern poetry. 

Thou mivsing mother of faire tvisdo77i's lore, 

Ingenuous Melancholy I ^ — - 

He supposes himself talking with Esop, and alludes to the story of 
his coming into the streets of Athens to look for a man\ This idea 
introduces several ridiculous characters. Among the rest a fine 
lady. 

Peace, cynicke, see what yonder doth approach, 

“ A cart, a tumbrell?” No, a badged coach'''. 


^ pride, false pomp. 

^ B. ii. Ad rtthmum. 

Spenser as a pastoral writer. 

* An allusion to some late Ballad, with 
a print, of a monster, or incredible event. 
A ballad-monger is acharacterin *‘Whim- 
zies, or a Newe Cast of Characters,’^ where 
says the writer, ** For want of truer rela- 
tions, for a neede, he can finde you out a 
Susse;s:-dragon, some sea or inland mon- 
ster,” &e. Loud, 1631, Char. ii.p. 9. For 


this Sussex dragon, see the Harleiau 
IMisceilany. 

^ B. ii. 6. ^ Proem. B- i. 

“ The introductory line, supposed to 
be spoken by Esop, is no unhappy parody 
on a well-known line in Shakspeare’s 
Richard. 

A -Man, a Man, my kingdom for a Man. 

A coach painted with a coat of arms, 
[See above, p. 430. note*'.] 
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Wliat s in t? Some Man.” No, nof yet woman kinde, 
But a celestial! angell, faire refinde. 

The divell as soone. Her maske so hinders me, 

I cannot see her beautie’s deitie. 

Now that is off, she is so vizarded, 

So steep’d in lemon-iuice, so surphuled*, 

I cannot see her face. Under one hood 
Two faces: but I neuer understood, 

Or sawe one face under two hoods till nowe. 

Away, away ! Hence, coachman, so inshrine 


Thy new glaz’d puppet in 

* The word is often used by Hall and 
Marston. Our author supposes, that the 
practice came with other corruptions from 
Venice. Gert. Sat. 2. 

Didst thou to Venis goe aught els to haue 
But buy a lute, and vse a curtezan ? — 
And nowe from thence what hether dost 
thou bring, 

But SURPHULINGS, new paints and poy- 
soning, 

Aretine’^s pictures, &c. 

I find the word used for a meretricious 
styptic lotion. “The mother baud hauing 
at home, a w'ell-paynted manerly harlot, 
as good a maid as Fletcher’s mare, that 
bare three great foies, went in the morn- 
ing to the apothecaries for halfe a pint of 
swete water, that commonly is called 
SURFULYNG Water, Or Clynckerdeuice,” 
fisc. From *^’A manifest detection of 
the most vyle and detestable vse of dice 
PLAY, &c. Imprinted at London in Paules 
churchyard, at the signe of the Lambe, 
by Abraham Vele.” No date ; but early 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Bl. lett. 12mo. 

“ Apothecaries would have surphaling 
water, and potatoe rootes, lie dead on 
their hands. — The suburhes should have 
agreatmisse of ys, and Shoreditch would 
complaine to dame Anne, a Clear,” &c. 
Theeves falling out^ True men come hy 
their goods. By R. G. Lend. 1615. 4to. 
Signat. C. 3. Bl. lett. See Steevens’s 
Shaksp. ix, 3 68. 

y B. ii. 7. The classical reader re- 
collects the meaning of this allusion to 
the Porta Esquilina at Rome. In pass- 
ing, I will illustrate a few passages in 
Marston’s satires. 

Lib. iii. 13. He says, 

Praise but Orchestra, and the skipping 

; -art." ^ 

This is an allusion to sir John Davies's 
Orchestra, a poetical dialogue between 
Penelope and one of her wooers, on the 
antiquity and excellency of Dancing, 


port Esquiliney.” 

printed with his Nosce Teipsum in 1599. 
This piece occasioned a humorous epigram 
from Harrington, Epigr. B. ii. 67. 

A few lines afterwards Marston says, 
Roome for the spheres, the orbes celes- 
tiail 

Will daunce Kemp's Iigge. 

Of Kemp, the original performer of 
Dogberry, 1 have spoken before. 1 find, 
entered to T. Gosson, Dec. 28, 3591, The 
third and last part of “Kempe's Iigge.” 
Registr. Station. B. f. 282 b. And May 2, 
1595, to W. Blackwell, “A ballad of 
Mr. Kempe's Newe Iigge of the kitchen 
stufFe woman.” Ibid. f. 132 a. Again, 
Octob. 21, 1595, to T. Gos&on, Kempe*.s 
Newe Iigge betwixt a soldier and a miser. 
Ibid. f. 3 b. In Kemp’s Nine Daies 
Wonder, printed in 1600, Is the character 
of an innkeeper at Rockland, wdiich could 
not be written by Kemp, and was most 
probably a contribution from his friend 
and fellow-player, Shakspeare. He may 
vie with our host of the Tabard. Signat. 
B. 3. 

He was a man not ouer spare. 

In his eybals dwelt no care : 

AnoUf Anon^ and Comings friend, 

W ere the most words he vsde to spend : 
Sane, sometime he would sit and tell 
What wonders once in Bullayne fell ; 
Closing each period of his tale 
With a full cup of nut-browne ale. 

Turwyn and Turney’s siedge were hot, 
Yet all my hoast remembers not : 

Kets field, and Musseleborough fray. 
Were battles fought but yesterday. 

“O, 'tw'as a goodly matter then. 

To see your sword and buckler men! 
They w'ould lay here, and here and there. 
But I would meet them every where,” 
&c. 

By this some guest cryes, Ho, the house ! 
A fresh friend hath a fresh carouse. 

Still will he drink, and still be dry. 

And quaffe with euerey company. 
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He thus nervously describes the strength of custom : 
For ingrain'd habits, died with often dips, 
Are not so soon discoloured. Young slips 


Saint Martin send him merry mates 
To enter at his liostry gates! 

For a blither lad than he 
Cannot an Innkeeper he. 

In the same strain, is a description of 
a plump country lass, who officiates to 
Kemp in his morris-dance, as his Maid 
Marian. Signat. B. 3- Jonson alludes 
to Kemp’s performance of this morris- 
dance, from London to Norwich in nine 
dayes. Epigr. cxxxiv. 

or w'hich 

Bid dance the famous morrisse vnto 
Norwich. 

But to return to Marston. 

In the Preface called In lactores pror- 
sus indignoSi is the word Proface.” I 
tio not recollect that the passage havS been 
adduced by the late editors of Shakspearc. 
Vol. V. p. 505. edit. 1778. 

Proface, read on, for your extrenmst 
dislikes 

Will add a pinion to my praises flights. 

In the Guls Horne Booke, 1009, p. d. 
“ Comus, thou clarke of Gluttonie’s 
kitchen, doe thou also bid me proface.” 
In the same author’s Belman of London, 
1608, the second edition, Bl. lett. 4to. 
** The table being thus furnished, instead 
of Grace, everie one clrew’e out a knife, 
rapt out a round oath, ,and cried, Pro- 
face, you mad rogves'^ &;c, Signat. C. 
See also Taylor’s Sculler, Epigr. 43. 
These instances may be added, to th^se 
which Farmer, Steevens, and Malone 
have collected on the word. The mean- 
ing is obvicHis, “ Fall on — Much good 
may it do you.” 

B.13. 

Candied potatoes are Athenians meate. 
Our philosophers, our academics, indulge 
themselves in food inciting to venery. 

B. i. 4, 

He ’ll cleanse himself to Shoreditch pu- 
ritie. 

I have before observed that Shoreditch 
was famous for brothels.. He just before 
speaks of a “White friers queane. We 
have a Shoreditch bauLke. B. i i. 11,” In 
his Certain Satyres, he mentions the gal- 
lants trooping to “Brownes common.” 
Sat. ii. In Goddai'd’s Mastif, or Satires, 
no date, Sat. 27. 

Or is he one that lets a Shoreditch wench 
The golden entrailes of his purse to 
■drench. - ■ ■ 


In Bckkcr’s lests to make you merie, 
1()07. .le^t ;)9. “Sixpenny signets that 
lay in the Spittle in Shoreditch.” In 
MiddletoriN Inner Tetmjie Masque, print- 
ed 1619, 

’Tis in your charge to pull down bawdy 
houses. 

Cause spoilc Shoreditch, 

And deface Turnbull [street.] 

And in the Preface to “The Letting ofHu- 
mours blood in the bead vaine,” or Satires, 
1600, Signat. A. 2. 

Some coward gull 

That i.s but cha.mpion to a Shoreditch 
drab. 

I know not whether it will illustrate the 
anticpiity of the Ballad of George Barn- 
well to observe, that the house of the 
Harlot, the heroine of the story, is in 
Shoreditch. The Curtaine, one of our old 
tlicatres, was in Shoreditch. 

B. ii. Proem, st. 3. 

With tricksey tales of speaking Cornish 
dawes. 

Trickso}j\ I think, is an epithet of Ariel 
in the Tenjpest. A trlcksk strain occurs, 
B. iii. 9. 

Ibid. St, 4. 

What though some John a , stile will basely 
toile. 

This is the first use I remember of John a 
Stiles. But we have below, B. ii. 7. 

Looke you, comes John a noke, and John 
a stile. 

He means two lawyers. 

B. ii. 7, Of a gallant, 

Note his French herring-bones, 

His band-strings. Wood says, that Dr. 
Owen, dean of Christ church, and Crom^ 
well’s vice-chancellor at Oxford, in 1652, 
used to go, in contempt of form, “like 
a young scholar, withpowdred hair, snake^ 
hone bandstrings, or bandstrings with very 
large tassells, lawn band, a large set of 
ribbands, pointed, at his knees, and Spa- 
nish-leather boots with large lawn tops, 
and his hat mostly cocked.” Athen. 0.xon. 
ii. 738. Num. 572. - 

B. ii. 7. He is speaking of a Judge, in 
his furred damaske-^coate. 

He ’s nought but budge, 

That is, fur. So Milton in Cornus, v. 707- 
Those budge doctors of the stoick fur. 
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New set are easly mou’d, and pluck’d away ; 

But elder roots clip faster in the clay.® 

Of the influence of the drama, which now began to be the most po- 
lite and popular diversion, on conversation, we have the following in- 
stance. 

Luscus, what ’s plaid to-day ? Faith, now I know, 

I set thy lips abroach, from whence doth fiowe 
Nought but pure Juliet and Romeo. 

Say, who acts best, Drusus or Roscio ? 

Nowe I have him, that nere, if aught, did speake 
But when of playes or players he did treate : 


He alludes to the furred gown of a gra- 
duate. See Life of Sir T. Pope, n. 285. 
edit. 2. 

B. iii. 9. He speaks of a critic abusing 
Mortimer’s numbers. I believe he means 
Drayton’s epistle of Mortimer to Queen 
Isabel. Drayton’s Epistles appeared in 
1597. Or perhaps Drayton’s Mortimeri- 
ados, published in 1 596. 

B. iii. 11. 

Lothsome brothell-rime, 

That stinks like Aiax-froth, or muckpit 
slime. 

He means sir John Harrington’s Ajax, 
which gave great offence to queen Eliza- 
beth. See Harrington’s Epigrams, B. i. 
51 ; and Jonsop, Epigr. cxxxiv. 

My Muse has plough’d with his that sung 
A-jax. 

B. ii. 7. 

He nowe is forc’d his paunch and guts to 
pack 

In a faire tumbrell. 

That is, to ride in a coach. [See supr. 
p. 430, note®.] 

B. ii. 7. 

Her seate of sense is her rebate set. 
The set of her rehato is the stijfness of her 
ruff newly plaited, starched, and poked. 
To set a hat, is to c^k a hat, in provincial 
language. The ruff was adjusted or 
trimmed by what they called a poking- 
stick, made of iron, which was gently 
heated. A pamphlet is entered to W. 
Wright, Jul, 4, 1590, called “Blue starch 
and poking-stickes.” Registr. Station. 
B. f. 260 a. Jonson says of a smoking 
coxcomb, “ The other opened his nostrils 
with a poaking-sticke, to giue the sinoake 
more free deliuerie.” Euerie M. out of 
his H. act iii, sc. 3. 

In Goddard’s Dogges from the Anti- 
pedes, a lady says, whose ruff was discom- 
posed, Sat. 29. 

Lord! my ruffe! Sett it with thy finger, 
lohu ! 


And our author, Sc. of Vill. i, 2. 

Lucia, new set thy ruffe.-—- 

In the Guls Horne Booke, p. 7. “ Your 
stiff-necked rebatoes, that have more 
arches for pride to rowe vnder, than can 
stand vnder flue London bridges, durst 
not then set themselves out in print.” 
And hence we must explain a line in Hall, 
iii. 7. 

His linnen collar Labyrinthian set, 

B. i. 3. 

A Crabs bakt guts, a lobsters buttered 
thigh, &c. 

So in Marston’sMalecontent, printed 1604. 
act ii. sc. 2. “ Crabs guts baked, distilled 
ox-pith, the pulverized hairs of a lions 
upper lip,” &c. 

Sat. iii. 8. 

I sawe him court his mistresse looking- 
glasse, 

Worship a buske-point. 

A buske was a flexile pin or stick for 
keeping a woman’s stays tight before. 
Marston’s context too clearly explains the 
meaning of the word. So in Pigmalion’s 
Image, st. xix. 

Loue is a child contented with a toy, 

A buske-point or some favour stills the 

. .■boy.'-'" 

But see Old Plays, v. 251. 

Satyres, Sat. iy. 

Ye Granta’s white Nymphs, come! — 

White was anciently used as a term of 
fondling or endearment. In the Return 
from Parnassus, 1696, Amoretto’s Page 
says, “When he returns, I’ll tell twenty 
admirable lies of his hawk: and then I 
shall be his little rogue, liis white villain, 
for a whole week after.” A. li. s. 6. 
Doctor Busby used to call his favourite 
scholars, his White Boys, I could add a 
variety of other combinations. ^ 

2 g'.-, 
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Hath made a common-place book out of plajes, 

And speakes in print: at least wliateer he sayes, 

Is warranted by curtaine-y)to<:f 

If e’er you heard him courting Lesbia s eyes, 

Say, courteous sir, speakes he not movingly 
From out some new pathetique tragedy?^ 

He appears to have been a violent enemy of the puritans. 

But thou, rank Puritan, 

I ’ll make an ape as good a Christian : 

1 11 force him chatter, turning vp his eye, 

Look sad, go graue, Demure civilitie 
Shall scorne to say, good brother^ sister deare f 
As for the rest, to snort in belly cheere, 

To bite, to gnaw, and boldly intermeil 
With holy things, in which thou dost excell, 

Vnforc’d he 11 doe. O take compassion 
Euen on your soules: make not Religion 
A bawde to lewdnesse. Civil Socrates, 

Clip not the youth of Aleibiades 

With vnchast armes. Disguised Messaline, 

1 11 teare thy mask, and bare thee to the eyne, 

It is not that I am afraid of being tedious, tliat I fmd myself obliged 
to refrain from producing any more citations. There ai’e however a 
few more passages which may safely be quoted, but which I choose to 
reserve for future illustration. 

There is a carelessness and laxity in Marstoii’s versihcatiori, but there 
is a freedom and facility, which Hall has too frequently missed, by la- 
bouring to confine the sense to the couplet. Hall’s measures are more 
musical, not because the music of verse consists in uniformity of pause 
and regularity of cadence. Hall had a correcter ear ; and his lines have 
a tuneful strength, in proportion as his language is more polished, his 
phraseology more select, and his structure more studied. Hall’s mean- 
ing, among other reasons, is not always so soon apprehended, on account 
of his compression both in sentiment and diction, Marston is more 
perspicuous, as he thinks less and wwites hastily. Hall is superior in 
penetration, accurate conception of character, acuteness of reflection, 
and the accumulation of thoughts and images. Flail has more humour, 
Marston more acrimony. Hall often draws his materials from books 
and the diligent perusal of other satirists ; Marston from real life. Yet 
Flail has a larger variety of characters. He possessed the talent of bor- 
rowing with address, and of giving originality to his copies. On the 
whole, Hall is more elegant, exact, and elaborate. 

It is Marston’s misfortune, that he can never keep clear of the im- 
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purities of the brothel. His stream of poetry, if sometimes bright and 
unpolluted, almost always betrays a muddy bottom. The satirist who 
too freely indulges himself in the display of that lidentiousness which 
I he means to proscribe, absolutely defeats his own design. He inflames 

those passions which he professes#to suppress, gratifies the depravations 
of a prurient curiosity, and seduces innocent minds to an acquaintance 
with ideas which they might never have known. 

The satires of Hall and Marstoii were condemned to the same flame 
and by the same authority. But Hall certainly deserved a milder sen- 
I tence. Hall exposes vice, not in the wantonness of description, but 

I with the reserve of a cautious yet lively moralist. Perhaps every cen- 

! surer of obscenity does some harm, by turning the attention to an im-^ 

modest object. But this effect is to be counteracted by the force and 
propriety of his reproof, by showing the pernicious consequences of 
voluptuous excesses, by suggesting motives to an opposite conduct, and 
by making the picture disgustful by dashes of deformity. When Vice 
I is led forth to be sacrificed at the shrine of Virtue, the victim should 

I not be too richly dressed. 



SECTION LX VI. 


Epigrams and Satires, Skialetkeia, A Scourge of Truth* Scourge 
of Truth by John Davies of Hereford, Chrestoloros by Thomas 
Bastard, Mihrocynico7% by T, M, Gent, William Goddard's Mas- 
tiff Whelp, PasquilVs Mad- Cap ^ Message^ Foole-Cap, Various 
collections of Epigrams. Rowland's Letting of Humours blood in 
the head vaine, Lodge^ Greene and Decker s Pamphlets, Catalogue 
of Epigrammatic Miscellanies, Satires by G, Walter. Donne's 
Satires, 

The popularity of Hall’s and Marston’s Satires, notwithstanding their 
proscription o^rather extermination by spiritual authority, produced 
an innumerable crop of satirists, and of a set of writers, differing but 
little more than in name, and now properly belonging to the same spe- 
cies, Epigrammatists. 

In 1598, printed at London, appeared Skialetkeia, or a Shadowe 
of Truth in certaine Epigrams and Satyres.” The same year, Seuen 
Satires, apj)lied to the week, including the world’s ridiculous follies ^ 
This form was an imitation of the Semaines of Du Bartas, just trans- 
lated into English by Delisle. The same year, A Shadowe of Truth 
in certaine Epigrams and Satires V’ This year also, as I conjecture, 

» Entered to William Fyrebrand, May ^ Entered to N. Linge, Sept- 15, 1598. 
Sf 159S. Registr. Station- C. f. 34 b. Ibid, £, 41 b* 

20 5 
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were published Epigrams by sir Joh!i Davies, author of Nosce XEip- 
SUM^‘. These must not be confounded witli the Scourge of Foely, 
by Jolin Davies of Hereford, printed in 1611. In 159S also, was pub- 
lished in quarto, Tyros roaring Megge, planted against the walls of 
Melancholy, London, 1598.” Withdwo Decads of Epigrams^. The 
author appears to have been of Cambridge. Tyro is perhaps a real 
name. The dedication is to Master John Lucas. 

In the year 1598*, was also published, under the general title of 
Chrestoloros, seven Books of Epigrams, by Thomas BastaitLh Bas- 
tard, a native of Blandford in Dorsetsldre, was removed if om a fellow- 
ship of New-College Oxford, in 1591, being, as Wood says, ‘^rinuch 
guilty of the vices belonging to the poets,” and “given to libelling h” 
Harrington, the translator of Ariosto, has an Epigram addressed to 
“ Master Barnard, a minister, that made a pleasant Booke of English 
Epigrams Wood, in his manuscript Collection of Oxford libels and 
lampoons, which perhaps he took as much pleasure in collecting as the 
authors in writing, now remaining in tlie Ashmolean Musuem, and 
composed by various students of Oxford in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, has preserved two of Bastard’s satirical pieces^'. By the patron- 


® Marlowe’s Ovid’s Elejjies were accom- 
panied with these Epigrams. The whole 
title is, “ Epigrammes and Elegies, by J. 

D. and C. M. [Marlowe,] at Middleburgh.” 
No date. Davies’s Epigrams are com- 
mended in Jonson’s Epigrams, xviii. And 
in FitzgeojfFry’s JJfaniac^ Lib. ii. Signal. 

E. '4.' 

Davisios Isedat mihi, Jonsoniosque la- 
cessat. 

[One edition of these Epigrams, which 
appears to have been the earliest, had 
Marlowe’s name annexed to the title of 
Ovid’s Elegies. From the printed con- 
versation between Drummond and Ben 
Jonson, the Epigrams are ascertained to 
belong to sir John Davis the Judge, and 
not to Davies of Hereford the writing- 
master, as was conceived by Mr. Chalmers. 
See Apol. The author in Skialetheia is 
styled our English Martial, and at that 
period the appellation seems not to have 
been misapplied, — Price.] 

[The following specimen becomes in- 
teresting from its allusions to remarkable 
persons and events. 

Gereon’s mouldy memory coriects 
Old Holinshed, our famous chronicler, 
With morall rules, and policy collects 
Out of all actions done these fou rescore 
yeares : 

Accounts the time of every old event, 

Not from Christ’s birth, nor from the 
prince’s raigne. 

But from some other famous accident, 
Which in men’s generall notice doth re- 
maine ; 


The siege of Bulloigne and the plaguy 
sweat. 

The going to saint Quintin’s and New- 
haven, 

The rising in the North, the frost so great, 
That curt wheeles prints on Thamis face 
were scene; 

The fall of money and burning of Paul’s 
steeple, 

The blazing starre, and Spaniards over- 
throw : 

By these events, notorious to the people, 
He measures times, and things forepast 
doth show ; 

But most of all he chiefly reckons by 
A private chance — the death of his curst 
wife I 

This is to him the dearest memory 
And the happiest accident of all his life. 

Epig. 20.— Park.] 

^ With “sequitur '!]i||f’ronts Epistola.” 
Compare Wood, Ath. Oxon. F. i. 219. 

* Entered to Joane Brome, Apr. 3, 1598. 
Ibid. f. 38 b. 

f Ath. Oxon. i. 431. 

® Harrington’s Epigrams, B. ii. G4. See 
also B. ii. 84. Tliey are also mentioned 
with applause in Goddard’s Mastifno date, 
Sat. 81. And in Parrot’s Springes for 
Woodcockes, Lib. i. Epigr. 118. 

^ One of them is entitled, “An Admo- - 
nition to the City of Oxford, or Mareplate’s 
Bastardine.” In this piece, says Wood, 
he “reflects upon all persons ot note in 
Oxford, who were guilty of amorous ex- 
ploits, or that mixed themselves with other 
men’s wives, or with wanton houswives 
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age or favour of lord-treasurer SufiPolk, he was made vicar of Bere-regis, 
and rector of Hamer in Dorsetshire; and from writing smart epigrams 
in his youth, became in his graver years a quaint preacherh He died 
a prisoner for debt, in Dorchester gaol, April 19, 1618. He was an 
elegant classic scholar, and appears to have been better qualihed for 
that species of the occasional pointed Latin epigram established by 
his fellow-collegian John Owen, than for any sort of English versifica- 
tion. 

In 1599, appeared Microcynicon, six snarling satyres by T. M. 
Gentleman,” perhaps Thomas Middleton. About the same time ap- 
peared, without date, in quarto, written by William Goddard, ^‘A 
Mastif Whelp, with other ruff-i-landlike currs fetcht from amongst 
the Antipedes, which bite and barke at the fantastical humourists and 
abusers of the time. Imprinted at the Antipedes, and are to be bought 
where they are to be sold.” It contains eighty-five satires. To these 
is added, “Dogges from the Antipedes,” containing forty-one^. 


in Oxon.” The other is a disavowal of 
this lampoon, written after his expulsion, 
and beginning, Jenkin, why, mauj &c. See 
Meres, Wit*s Tr. f. 284. 

^ There are two sets of his Sermons, 
Five, London, 1615, 4to. The first three 
of these are called the Marigold of the 
Sun. Twelve, London, 1615. 4to. 

^ The name of the author, who appears 
to have been a soldier, is added in the De- 
dication, to some oihh flatt-cappe friends 
at the Temple. The Satires were written 
after Bastard’s Epigrams, which are [thus] 
commended, Sat. 81. 

[Talke you with Poet Asse^ sitting in ’s 
seate, 

You’le heare him ex^lent Epigraroes re- 
peate ; 

Demaund him “ whose they bee, they 
runn soe fine ? 

He answers straight — Fruits of this 
brayne of myne ; ” 

Yet let a well-read Poet heare the vaine, 
Hee'ile finde they came out of a Bas- 
tardes braine. 

Thomas Bastarde has a copy of Latin 
verses, “ In laudem Annos Comitissce Ox- 
o 7 iiensis Carmen,” Lansd. MSS. 104. — 
Park.] 

I will give a specimen from the second 
part, Sat- 5. 

To see Morilia in her coach to ride, 

With her long locke of haire vpon one 
side; 

With hatt and feather worn in swaggring 
gvise, 

With buttned boddice, skirted dubblett- 
wise, 


Vnmaskt, and sit i’ th’ booth without a 
fanne : 

Speake, could you iudge her lesse than 
be some manne, &c. 

Here is the dress of a modern amazon, in 
what is called a Riding-hahit. The side- 
lock of hair, which was common both to 
men and women, was called the French 
Lock. So Freeman of a beau, in Rub and 
a Great Cast, edit. 1614. Epigr. 32. 

Beside a long French locke. — 
And Hall, Sat. iii. 7. 

His haire French-like stares on his 
frighted head, 

One locke, araazon-Iike, disheveled. 

Hence may be illustrated a passage in a 
“ Letting of Humours blood,” &c. printed 
about 1600. Epigr. 27. 

Aske Humors why a feather he doth 
weare, — 

Or what he doth with such a horse-tail 
locke. 

See also PerroPs Springes for Wood- 
eockes, or Epigrams, 1613, Lib. i. Epigr. 
i. Of a beau; 

And on his shoulder weares a dangling 
locke. 

In B. Rich’s Opinion Deified, &c. “ Some 
by wearing a Jowg locke that hangs dtuig- 
Ung hy his eare, do think by that louzie 
commoditie to be esteemed by the opinion 
of foolery.” Lond. 1613. 4to. cb. xxix. 
p. 53. Again, in Return from Pai'iiassus, 
1606, a. hi. s. 2. 

Must take tobacco, and must weare a 
/ lock . 
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A satirical piece in stanzas, which has considerable merit, called 
Pasquill’s Map-cap, was printed at London in quarto, for V. S. in 
the year 1600h With Pasquill’s Mkssagk. Also by the same author, 
perhaps Nicholas Breton, Pasquills Foolk-Cap, printed for T. Jaimes 
in the same year, the dedication signed, N. B.'^ At the end is Pas- 
quill’s passion for the world’s waiwardnesse^h” In the year 1601, was 
published in duodecimo, “ The whipper of the. Satyre, his pennance in 
a white sheete, Or the Beadles Confutation, Imprinted at London, by 
John Fasket, 1601.” And by way of reply, wliippinge nor trip- 
pinge, but a kind of snippinge, London, 1601.” Again, The whip- 
ping of the Satyre, Imprinted at London for John Fasket, 1601L” 
About the same time, as I conjecture, were published, Epigrams 
served out in hfty-two severall dishes, for every man to taste without 
surfeiting. By L C. gentleman.” At London, without date. In 1608, 
“ Epigrams, or Humour’s Lottery*^.” The same year, A Century of 
Epigrams, by R. W. Bachelor of Arts, Oxon?.” The same year, 
‘‘Satyres, by Richard Myddleton, gentleman, of YorkeV’ In 1619, 
Newe Epigrams, having in their Companie a mad satyre, by Joseph 

1600. [by N. Brefon.] — Pasquill’s Pali- 
nodia, and bis Progresse to the taverne, 
where, after the survey of the Sellar, you 
are presented with a pleasant pynte of 
poeticall sherry» 1610.” 

” In duodecimo. It is dedicated to the 
“ Vayne glorious, the Humourist, Satyrist, 
and Bpigrarnmatist.” The writer^s ini'!' 
tials are I, W. I believe this piece to be a 
Reply to Rowlands. But in one place he 
seems to attack Marston. Signat. 0. 2. 

But harke, I heare the Cynicke Satyre 
crie, 

A man, a man, a kingdom for a man I 

He mentions the fatness of Falstaff. 
Signat. I). 3. 

That sir John Palstaffe was not any way 
More grosse in body, than you are in 
brayne. 

** Entered, April IJ, to Busbie and 
Plolme, Registr. Station. C. f. 165 b. 

^ Entered, Apr. 21, to T. Thorpe, Ib. 
f. 166 a. I take R. W. to be Richard 
West, who is the author of “ Newes from 
Bartholomew fair,^’ entered to I. Wright, 
JuL 16, 1606. Ibid. f. 141 b. I find 
** Merry Jests, concerning popes, monks, 
and fryers, from the French, by R. W. 
Bachelor of Arts, of H. H. [Hart- Hall] 
Oxon, assigned to John Barnes.” Registr. 
Station. D. f. 11 a. 

** Entered to Jos. Harrison, May 4. 
Registr. C. f, 167 a. 


Compare Warburton’s note on Much Ado 
about Nothing, a. v. s. 1. “He wears a 
key in his ear, and a long lock hanging 
by it,” &c. I add but one more instance, 
from the ciiaracter of a Ruffian, or bully. 
“When without money, his gingling 
spurre hath last his voyce, his head his 
locke,” &c. Whimzies, or a new Cast of 
Characters, Bond. 1631, 16mo. p. 136. 

^ He says, p. 36. 

And tell prose writers, Stories are so 
stale, 

That penie ballads make a better sale. 

He mentions country-players, p. 31. Pas- 
quilPs Mad- cap is applauded in The 
Whippinge of the Satyre, 1601. Signat. 
F. 3. 

That Mad-Cap yet superiour praise 
doth win, &c. 

In Dekker’s GuVs Horne Book, 1609, 
we have, “ I am the PasquilPs Mad-cappe 
that will doot.” p. 8. “ PasquilPs lests, 

with the merriments of mother Bunch,” 
were published, Lend. 1629. Bl. lett. 4to. 
But this I suppose not to have been the 
first edition. And in reference to PasquilPs 
Mad-cap, there is, ** Old Mad-cappes new 
gallimaufry, made into a merrie mesSe of 
mingle mangle, 1602.” 

* [Nicholas Breton.] 

™ Under the title of Pasquin, we have 
also the following coeval pieces. “Pas- 
quilPs Mistresse, or the worthie and un- 
, worthie woman, 1 600. — PasquilPs Passe, 
and passeth not, set downe in thVee pees, 
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Martin, London, for EldeV’ In 1613, were published two books of 
epigrams, written by Henry Perrot, entitled, ‘VLaquei ridiculosi, or 
Springes for Woodcockes. Caveat emptor. Lend, for J. Busbie, 1613 
Many of them are worthy to be revived in modern collections. I am 
tempted to transcribe a specimen. 

A Welshman and an Englishman disputed, 

Which of their lands ^ maintain’d the greatest state: 

The Englishman the Welshman quite confuted ; 

Yet would the Welshman nought his brags abate ; 

‘‘Ten cookes in Wales (quoth he) one wedding sees;” 

“True (quoth the other ) — &ch man toasts his cheeseJ*^ 

John Weaver, I believe the antiquary who wrote antient funerai. 
MONUMENTS, published a book of Epigrams'’^, in 1599f, or rather 


^ There is a second edition entered to 
Elde, May 8, 1621. Registr. D, f. 15 a. 
In 1617, “A paraphrasticke transcriptof 
Juvenal’s tenth Satyre, with the tragicall 
narrative of Virginia’s death,” is entered, 
Oct. 14, to N. Newbury. Registr. G. 
f. 284 b. 

® In the Latin Dedication, it appears 
they were written in 1611. Mr. Steevens 
quotes an edition in 1606. Shaksp. vol. 
viii. 409. 

^ countries. 

“ Lib. i. Epigr. 9. 

Taylor the water poet has mentioned 
Parrot’s Epigrams, in Epigrams, p. 263. 
fol. edit. Epigr. vii. 

My Muse hath vow’d reuenge shall haue 
her swindge, 

To catch a Parrot in the woodcockes 
springe. 

See also p. 265. Epigr. xxxi. 

[Mr, Comb of Henley possesses a 
copy of Weaver’s Epigrams, \vhich was 
lent to Mr. Beloe, who has thus given the 
title in his “Anecdotes of Literature,” 
vol. vi. “Epigrarames in the oldest cut 
and newest fashion. Atwise seven houres, 
in so many weekes studie. No longer, 
like the fashion, not unlike to continue. 
The first seven John Weever. Sit volu- 
isse sit valuisse. Lond. hy V. S. for Tho. 
Bushel, 1599.” 12mo. Mr. Beloe regards 
the book as unique, which is probably the 
case. I therefore extract two specimens. 
The following commendatory verses are 
said to be better than the author’s own, 
which are more remarkable, says Mr. B., 
for quaintness than elegance, for coarse- 
ness than for wit 

In Authorem. 

I wish my rough hewne lines might gra- 
tifie 

The first born of thy pleasing poesie; 


These be but blossomes, what will be the 
fruite 

When time and age hath made thee more 
acute ? 

Meanwhile, however Moraus bite the 
lippe, 

Each man will praise the Weever’s work- 
manship. 

When witte [wittie] verse is worthily re- 
garded, 

Then shall thy verse be thankfully re- 
warded. 

The following sonnet, a tribute to our 

great dramatic poet, has hitherto beeiu 

unexplored by his Commentators. 

Tenth Week. Epig. 22. 

Ad Gulielmum Shakspeare. 

Honie-tong’d Shakspeare, when I saw 
thine issue, 

I swore Apollo got them, and none other, 

Their rosie- tainted features clothed in 
tissue, 

Some heaven-born goddesse said to be 
their mother. 

Eose-cheeckt Jdonis, with his amber 
tresses, 

Faire fire-hot Venus charming him to 
love her : 

Chaste virgine-like her dresses, 

Proud lust-stung ’larquin seeking still to 
prove her. 

Momeoj Mi chardi more v^hose names I 
know not, 

Their sugred tongues and power attractive 
beauty, 

Say they are saints, although that saints 
they shew not, 

For thousand vowes to them subjective 
dutie, 

They burn in love, thy children : Shak- 
speare! let them. 

Go, wo thy Muse, more nymphish brood 
beget them.— -Park.] 
f [1599, 8vo,— R itson.] 
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1600j wliicli are ranked among tlie best, by Jonson''\ Thomas Free- 
man, a student in Magdalen college Oxford, about the year 1607, who 
appears to have enjoyed the friendship and encouragement of Owen, 
Shakspeare, Daniel, Donne, Chapman, and Heywood the dramatist, 
printed in quarto, Rub and a great Cast. In one hundred Epi- 
grams, London, 1614 To these is annexed, Rub and a great 
Cast. The second Bowl* in an hundred Epigrams.” Both sets are 
dedicated to Thomas Lord Windsor. Thomas Wroth of Glocester- 
Hall, Oxford, about ISOSj published at London, in cpiarto, 1620, An 
Abortive of an idle Hour, ora century of Epigrams 

To the opening of 1600, I would also assign “The Mastive or 
young Whelpe of the old dogge. Epigrams and Satyres. London, 
printed by Thomas Creede. In quarto, without date.” The Adver- 


tisement to the reader is subscribed 


Jonson’s Epigr. xviii. They are in 
duodecimo, and cited in England’s Par- 
nassus, 1600. 

* I am tempted to give the following 
specimen of our author’s humour, more 
especially as it displays the growing ex- 
tent of London, in the year 1614. Sign. 
B. 3. Epigr. 13. 

London’s Progresse. 

Quo rulSf ahf demcns? 

Why how nowc, Babell, whither wilt thou 
build? 

I see old Holborne, Charing-crosse, the 
Strand, 

Are going to Saint Giles’s in the field. 
Saint Katerne she takes Wapping by the 
hand, 

And Hogsdon will to Hygate ere ’t be 
long. 

London is got a great way from the 
streame, 

I thinkeshe meanes to go to Islington, 

To eate a dishe of strawberries and 
cream e. 

The City ’s sure in progresse I surmise, 

Or going to revell it in some disorder, 
Without the walls, without the Liberties, 
Where she neede feare nor Mayor nor 
Recorder. 

Well, say she do, ’twere pretty, yet tis 

pRty, 

A Middlesex Bailiff should arrest the 
Citty. 

This poetical rant has been verified far 
beyond the vyriter’s imagination. 

* [For this odd title, which would seem 
to have travelled from the bowling-green, 
the author assigns a fanciful reason in the 
following lines ; — 


H. P.^ We are sure that they were 

Sphscra mihi, calamus; mundi sunt cri- 
mina nodi, 

Ipse sed est mundus sphseromachia 
mihi ; 

Sive manere jubes, lector, seu currere 
sphajram, 

Lusori pariter, curre maneqiie placent. 

Thomas Freeman was a Giocestershire 
man, and born near Tewkesbury, about 
1590. At the age of 16, he became a 
student at Magd. Coll. Oxon, where he 
took the degree of B. A. Retiring from 
thence to London, he set up for a poet, 
says Wood^, and was shortly after held in 
esteem by Daniel Donne, Shakspeare, 
Chapman, and others. To the poets here 
named, and also to Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
and Nash, he appears to have addressed 
Epigrams ; but it is not hence to be afiirm- 
ed that he was personally acquainted with 
all of them. The specimen here given of 
our author’s humour, acquaints us, even 
in his time, that “ London itself seemed 
going out of Town.” In the last edition 
of Mr. Ellis’s Specimens, a more favour- 
able instance has been shown of Free- 
man’s poetical talents. — Park.] 

y They are mentioned with applause 
in Stradling’s Epigrammata, published 
1607. 

.* I know not if these initials mean 
Henry Parrot, an epigrammatist before 
recited. There is also, The More the 
Merrier, containing threescore and odde 
headlesse Epigrams shott, like the Fools 
bolt amongst you, light where you will. 
By H. P. Gent.” Lond. 1608. 4to. Who 
says in his dedication, ** Concerning vn- 
sauorie lewdnesse, which many of our 
Epigrammatists so much affect, I haue 
esteemed it fitter for Pick-hatch than 


^ Athen. Oxon. i. 398. 
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at least written after Churchyard’s death: for in the third Epigram, 
the writer says, that Haywood was held for Epigrams the best when 
Churchyard wrote ^ 

Some of the critics of the authoi*’s days are thus described. 

The mending poet takes it next in hand; 

Who hauing oft the verses ouerscan’d, 

“ O hlchingl” straight doth to the stat’ner say, 

“ Here ’s foure lines stolen from my last newe play.” — 

Then comes my Innes of court-man in his gowne, 

Cryes, Mew! What hackney brovght this wit to towne? 

But soone again my gallant youth is gon, 

Minding the kitchen^ more than Littleton. 

Tut what cares he for law, shall haue inough 
When ’s father dyes, that canker’d miser-chutfe. 

Next after him the countrey farmer® views it, 

“ It may be good, saith he, for those that vse it : 

Shewe me king Arthur, Beuis, or sir Guy,” &c.'*. 


In these days, the young students of the Inns of Court seem to have 
been the most formidable of the critics ®. 

The figure and stratagems of the hungry captain, fresh from abroad, 
are thus exposed. 

Marke, and you love me. Who 's yond’ marching hither? 
Some braue Low-Countrey Captain with his feather, 


Powles churchyard.” Is H. P. for Henry 
Feacham ? One of the Epigrams (Epig. 
51.) in the last-mentioned collection ap- 
pears, with some little difference only, in 
Feacham*s Minerva, foL 61. edit. 4to. By 
one H. P. are “ Characters and Cures for 
the Itch. Characters, Epigrams, Epitaphs.” 
A Ballad-maker is one of the characters, 
p. 3. London, for T. Jones, 1626, 12mo. 

® I have some faint remembrance of a 
collection of Epigrams, by Thomas Har- 
man, about the year 1599. Perhaps he 
is the same who wrote the following very 
curious tract, unmentioned by Ames : A 
Caueat for common cvrsitors, uulgariter 
called Uagabondes, set forth by Thomas 
Harman, esqvier, for the vtilitie and prof- 
fyt of his naturall countrey. Newly aug- 
mented and imprinted Anno domini 
M. D. LXVII. Imprinted at London in 
fletestrete, at the signe of the faulcon, by 
Wylliam Gryffith, and are to be solde at 
his shoope, in saynt Dunstones church- 
yard, in the west.” A quarto in black 
letter, with a wooden cut in the title. In 
the work, is a reference to the first edi- 
tion in the preceding year, 1566. It is 
dedicated, with singular impropriety, to 
Elizabeth countess of Shrewsbury. The 
writer speaks of his lodgings “ at the 
White fryers within the cloyster.” fol. 20 b. 
This seems to have given rise to another 


piece of the same sort, unnoticed also by 
Ames, “ The fraternitye of vacabondes, as 
wel of ruflyng vacabondes, as of beggerly, 
as women as of men, of gyrles as ofboyes, 
&c. Wherevnto also is adioyned the xxv 
order of Knaues, &c. Imprinted at Lon- 
don, by lohn Awdely, dweliyng in little 
Britayne streete, without Aldersgate, 
1575.” Bl. let. 4to. [Another edition by 
the same printer appeared in 1565, which 
renders Warton’s conjecture (that the 
work was suggested by Harman’s book) 
impossible. See Brit. Bibliograph. vol. ii. 
p. 12.— Price.] These, by the way, are 
some of the first books exhibiting, not 
only the tricks, but the language of 
thieves, which Jonson has introduced into 
his Masque of Gipsies. Compare Ames, 
Hist. Pr. p. 423. 

^ They were famous for their enter- 
tainments at the inns of court. 

° country gentleman, yeoman, 

^ Old romances. Sat, ii. Signat. H. 3. 

® Hence, among a variety of instances, 
says Marston in the second preface to his 
Scourge of ¥illany,— 

Some pedant spruce, or some span- 
new-come fry, 

Of Inns a-court, striuing to vile fie 

ISIy darke reproofes, &:c. 
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And liigli-crown’d hat* See, into Panies^ he goes, 

To siiowe his doublet and Italian hose. 

The whiles his Corporal walkes the other ile, 

To see what simple gulls he can begiiile.s 

„ The wars in Spain and the Low-countries hlled the metropolis with 
a set of needy military adventurers, returning from those expeditions, 
who were a mixture of sw'aggering and submission, of flattery and 
ferocity, of cowardice and courage, who assumed a sort of professional 
magnanimity, yet stooped to the most ignominious insults, who endea- 
voured to attract the attention of the public by the splendour of mar- 
tial habiliments, were ready for any adventures of riot and debauchery, 
and insinuated themselves into favour by hyperbolical narrations of 
their hazardous achievements. Jonson’s Bobadil was of this race of 
heroic I'akes. We have seen one of them admirably described by 
Marston*’. 

In 1600 appeared, a mixture of Satires and Epigrams, The Letting 
OP Humours Blood in the Head Vaine, with a new morisco dauiiced 
by seauen satyrs, upon the bottom of Diogenes tubbe,” written by 
Samuel Rowlands, and printed by William White h 
In a panegyric on Charnico, a potation mentioned by Shakspeare^, 
he alludes to the unlbrtimato death of three coteinporary poets, two of 
which are perhaps Green and Marlowe, or perhaps George Peeie. 


^ The iles of Suint Paul’s church were 
the fashionable walk. 

® Sat. iii. Signat. I. 2. 

^ And in another place, B. ii. 7. 

What, meanst thou him, that in his swag- 
gering slops 

Wallow’es vnbraced all along the streete ? 
He that salvtcs each gallant he doth 
raeete, 

Vfith, fareweM, capitahie, kind heart, ade%v 1 
He that the last night, tumbling thou 
didst view, 

From out the great man’s head^ and 
thinking still, 

He had been sentinell of warlike Brill, 

■ &c.. 

The great man’s head, if the true read- 
ing, must be a cant-word for the sign of 
some tavern. Harrington has an Epi- 
gram of one getting drunk at the Sara-' 
zens head. B. i. 52. W. Fenner men* 
tions the Saracen’s head, without New- 
gate, and another without Bishopsgate, 
both famous for ferocity of feature. The 
Compter’s Commonwealth, See. p. 3. Lond. 
1617. 4to, Brill, which we now call The 
Brill, is a town in the Netherlands; See 
also Hall, Sat. iv. 4. 

And pointed on the shoulders for the 
nonce, 

As new come from the Belgian garrisons. 


^ In small octavo. There is another 
edition, without date, in small (juarto, ex- 
hibiting a very different title, Humors 
Ordinarie, where a man may be verie 
nume, and exceedingb/ well vsed for his 
sia;'pence. At London, Printed for Wil- 
liam BTrebrand,” &c. I know not which 
is the first of the two. He praises Tarle- 
ton the comedian, for his part of the 
Clowne, and his Ciovvnishe stoppe, Epigr. 
30, and Pope for his part of the Clowne. 
Sat. iv. Singer the player is also men- 
tioned. Ibid. One Samuel Rowlands, I 
know not if the same, has left in verse, 
The betraying of Christ, Judas in de- 
spair, The Seven wounds of our Saviour 
on the crosse, with other poems on the 
Passion,” dedicated to sir Nicholas Walsh, 
knight, 1598, for Adam Islip, in quarto. 
Under the same name I have seen other 
religious poems, rather later. See Percy’s 
Ball. iii. 117. 

^ It is called a sparkling liquor, in God- 
dard’s Mastif-Whelp, or Satires, no date. 
Sat. 63. [See Notes to Second Part of 
Henr. VI. a. ii. s. 3.] 

I will steepe 

Thy muddy braines in sparkling* 
Charnico. 

See Reed’s Old Plays, iii. 457. 


* A sign. 
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As for the worthies on his hoste’s walle^, 

He knowes three worthy drunkards passe them alle ; 

The’ first of them, in many a tauerne tride, 

At last subdued by dide : 

His second worthy’s date was brought to fine. 

Freshing with oysters, and braue Rhenish wine. 

The third, whom diners Dutchmen held full deere, 

Was stabb’d by pickled herrings and stronge beere. 

Well, happy is the man doth rightly know, 

The vertue of three cuppes of Charnico ! “ 

The rotation of fashionable pleasures, and the mode of passing a day 
of polite dissipation in the metropolis, are thus represented. I'he 
speaker is sir Revell, who is elegantly dressed in a dish-browned 
hat and square-toed shoes. 

Speake, gentlemen, what shall we do to-day ? 

Drinke some braue health vpon the Dutch carouse”, 

Or shall we to the Globe, and see a play ? 

Or visit Shoreditch for a bawdie house”? 

Let ’s call for cardes, or dice, and have a game ; 

To sit thus idle, &c.p 

In another we have the accomplished fashion-monger^. 


^ Pictures on the walls of the tavern. 

^ Sat. vi. Agam, Epigr. 22. Marlowe^s 
end has been before related. Robert 
Green was killed ’ by a surfeit of pickled 
herrings and Rhenish wine. This \vas in 
1592. at which fatal banquet Thomas 
Nash was present. Meres says, that 
Peele died of the venereal disease. Wit’s 
Tr, f. 285. p.2. He must have been dead 
before, or in, 1598. 

“ Marston asks, what a traveller brings 
from Holland, Cert. Sat. ii. 

From Belgia what, but their deep be- 
zeling, 

Their boote-caronse, and their beere- 
buttering 1 

Again, Sc. of Villan. B.i. 3. 

In Cyprian dalliance, and in Belgick 
cheere. 

* See George Wither’s Abuses stript 
and wliipt, or Satyrical Essayes. Bond. 
1615. 12mo. The Scourge, p. 277. 

But here approaches 

A troop, with torches hurried in their 
coaches, 

Stay, and behold, what are they ? I can 
tell, 

Some bound for Shoreditch, or for Clarken- 
well. 

0, these are they which thinkc that for- 
nication, &c. 


See above, p. 448. 

P Epigr. 7. 

^ I will subjoin the same character from 

Marston’s Scourge of Villanie, which is* 

more witty, but less distinct and circum- 
stantial. B. iii. 11. 

This fashion-monger, each morne fore 
he rise, 

Contemplates sute shapes, and once out 
of bed. 

He hath them straight full lively por- 
trayed: 

And then he chuckes, and is as proude 
of this, 

As Taphus when he got his neighbours 
blisse. 

All fashions, since the first yeare of the 
Ctueene, 

May in his study fairly drawne be 
' ■ scene ; • ; ' 

The long fooles coat, the huge slop, the 
lugM boote, 

From myraick Pyso all doe claime their 
roote, 

0, that the boundlesse power of the 
soule 

Should be caupM vp in fashioning some 
roulel 

See above, a fantastic beau by Hall. 

p. 423. . 
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Behold a most accomplish'd cavaleere, 

That the world's ape of fashions doth appeare ! 

Walking the streets, his humour to diselose, 

In the French doublet, and the German hose ; 

The muffe, cloak, Spanish hat, Toledo blade, 

Italian ruffe, a shoe right Flemish made : 

Lord of misrule, where'er he comes he 11 revel!, &€/ 

In another, of a beau still more affected, he says, 

How rare his spurres do idng the morris dance ^ I 

One of the swaggerers of the times, who in his rambles about the 
town, visits the Royal Exchange as a mercantile traveller, is not un- 
luckily delineated. 

Sometimes into the Royal ’Change hell droppe, 

Clad in the ruines of a brokers shoppe. 

And there his tongue runs byass on aifaires, 

No talk, but of commodities and wares, — 

If newes be harken’d for, then he prevayles, 

Setting his mynt at worke to coyne new taylesh — 

He 11 tell you of a tree that he doth knowe, 

Vpon the which rapiers and daggers growe, 

As good as Fleetstrete hath in any shoppe, 

Which being ripe downe into scabbards droppe. — 

His wondrous trauells challenge such renowne, 

That Sir lolin Mandeuille is qvite pvt downe 
Men without heads, and pigmies hand breadth hie, 

Those, with no legges, that on their backs do lie ; 



*■ Bpigr. 25. 

* Epigr. 32. Boots were a mark of 
dignity or elegance, ibid. Epigr. 8. 

- He scornes to walke in Powles without 
his bootes. 

* Hall has a character partly resembling 
tins, Sat. vi. 1 . 

Tattelius, the new-come traueller, 

With his disguised coate, and ringed ear, 
Trampling the bourse^s marble twice a day, 
Tells nothing but starke truths, I dare 
well say, &c. 

The bourse's marble is the pavement of 
the Royal Exchange, now newly erected 
by sir Thomas Gresham. The Royal 
Exchange seems to have been frequented 
by hungry walkers as well as saint Pauls, 
from Robert Hayman’s QuodlibetSy or 
Epigrams, &c. Lend, 1628. 4to. Epigr. 
35. p. 6. 

To Sir Pearce Pennilesse. 
Though little coyne thy purselesse pockets 
, lyne, 


Yet with great company thou’rt taken 
vp; 

For otten with duke Hiimfray thou dost 
dyne, 

And often with sir Thomas Gresham 
sup. . 

“ Hall alludes to sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels, a book not yet out of vogue. 
Sat B. iv. 6. 

Or whetstone leesings of old Man- 
deuille, 

And in the Irish Banquet, or the Mayors 
Feast of Youghall, certain pieces of this 
age parabolized in T, Scot’s Pliilomythie, 
printed in 1606. 8vo. Signat. M. 2. 

Of Ladies ioues, of Turnaies, and such 
sights 

As Mandeville nere saw. 

I have The Spanish Mandevile of Mi- 
racles, translated from the Spanish,” Lond. 
1618. 4to. The Dedication, to lord 
Buckhurst, is dated 1600. 
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Ory, do the weather’s iniurie sustaine, 

Making their leggs a penthouse for the raine.’^ 

Gabriel Harvey, in his Four Letters printed in 1592, quotes some 
English hexameters, from those viisatyrical Satyres, which Mr. Spenser 
long since embraced in an overloving sonnet y.” This passage seems 
to indicate a set of satires, now unknown, to which Spenser had pre- 
fixed the undeserved honour of a recommendatory sonnet, now equally 
forgotten. 

Meres, who wrote in 1598, observes, “ As Horace, Lucilius, Juvenal, 
Persius, and Lucullus, are the best for Satyre among the Latins, so 
with us, in the same faculty these are chiefe : Piers Plowman, Lodge, 
Hall of Emanuel colledge in Cambridge, the author of Pigmalion’s 
Image and Certaine Satyres % the author of SkialethiaV’ And 
in another place, having cited some of Marston’s satires, he adds 
Hankins as a satirist^. I have never elsewhere seen the name of 
Rankins. Nor have I seen Lodge’s Satires, unless his “ Alarum 
AGAINST Usurers, containing tried experiences against worldly 
abuses,” audits appendix, his History of Forbonius and PriSfcria, 
printed at London in 1584, may be considered under that character*. 

Wood also, a great dealer in the works of our old minor poets, yet 
at the same time a frequent transcriber from Meres, still more em- 
barrasses this matter, where he says, that Lodge, after he left Trinity 
college at Oxford, about the year 1576, and had spent some time in 
exercising his fancy among the poets in the great city, was esteemed, 
not Joseph Hall of Emanuel college excepted, the best for satyr among 
English men*^-” Lodge was fitted for a different mode of composition. 
He w'as chiefly noted for pastorals, madrigals, and sonnets; and for his 
Euphues Golden Legacy, which furnished the plot of the As you 
LIKE IT of Sliakspeare. In an extended acceptation, many of the 
prose-pamphlets written about this period by Greene and Decker, 
which paint or expose popular foibles and fashions, particularly Decker’s 
Gul’s Hornbook, a manual or directory for initiating an unexpe- 
rienced spendthrift into the gaieties of the metropolis, might claim the 
appellation of satires*^. That the rage of writing satires, and satirical 




^ Or those, who having legs, and lying 
on their backs, &c, 

* Sat. i. In these Satires, Monsieur 
Domingo a drunkard is mentioned, Epigr. 
i. See Shaksp. Second Part of Hen. IV. 
a. V. s, 3. ■ 

y Let. iii. p. 44. 

Marston’s Scourge of Vilianie had 
not yet appeared. 

FoL 2S2. 2. 

^ Pol. 277. [William Rankins wrote 
“ Seven Satires,” &c. Printed in 1596. — 
Ritson.] 

* [The work alluded to by Meres, was 


Lodge’s “ Fig for Momus, 4to,” noticed 
above.— P rice.] 

« Ath. Oxon. i. 498, 

Harrington in his Epigrams, mentions 
the Satires of a poet whom he often attacks 
under the name of Lynus, B, 1. 67. 

His Distickes, Satyres, Sonnets and Hex- 
ameters, 

His Epigrams, his Lyricks, and Penta- 
meters. , 

And again, he has an Epigram “ Against 
a foolish Satyrist, called Lynus.” B. L 
14. See alsoy B. i 41, 
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epigrams, eontinued long, will appear from a piece of some bomour, 
called An Inquisition Rgainst Paper-perseeiitors,” written in 1625®. 
But of this, more distinct proofs will appear in, the progress of our 
history. 

It must not be forgotten, that a second impression of an English 
version of Ariosto’s Satires, which contain many anecdotes of his life 
and circumstances, and some humorous tales, and which are marked 
with a strong vein of free reprehension, but with much less obscenity 
than might be expected from satires written by the author of Orlando 
Furioso, appeared in long verse, by an anonymous translator, in 161 Ik 
I believe these satires are but little known or esteemed by the Italians. 

For the sake of juxtaposition, I will here antioi|)ate in throwing to- 
gether the titles of some others of the most remarkable collections of 
satires and satirical epigrams, published between 1600 and 1620, mean- 


« By A. H. bond, for H. H. 1625. p. 1. 
At the end of A Scourge for Paper- 
persecutors, by I. D,’* 

And shall it still be so? Nor isT more 
hard 

To repaire FauPs, than to mend Paul’s 
church -yard ? 

Still shall the youths that walk the mid- 
dle tie, 

To whet their stomacks before meales, 
compile 

Their sudden volumes, and be neuer 
barr’d 

From scattering their bastards through 
the yard? ..... 

..... It is no xvonder, 
That Paul’s so often hath beene strucke 
with thunder j 

*Twas aimed at those shops, in which 
there lie 

Such a confvsed heape of trumperie, 
Whose titles each terme on the posts are 
rear’d, 

In such abundance, it is to be fear’d 
That they in time, if thus they go on, 
will 

Not only Little but Great Britain 

mi 

With their infectious swarmes, whose 
guilty sheetes 

I haue obserued walking in the streetes ; 
Still lurking neare some church, as if 
hereby 

They had retired to a sanctuary, 

For murdering paper so. ... • 

Each drincking lozell now^e, 

That hath but seen a colledge, and knows 
howe, &c. 

After liavlng censured those who ver- 
sified the Bible, and made it all apocryphal, 
but with a compliment to the translators 
of Du Bartas, he adds, 


Others that nere search hi newe-bonivice 
at all, 

But the Seuen Deadly Sinnes in gene- 
rall, 

Brawne from the tractate of some cloy- 
ster’d frier, 

Will needs write Satyres, and in raging 
fire 

Exasperate their sharpe poeticke straine; 
And thipke they haue touch’d it, if. they 
raile at Spaine, ■ ■■ 

The pope, and devill 

The reader will recollect, that Saint Paul’s 
church-yard and its environs,in which was 
Little-Britain, abounded with shops and 
stalls of booksellers; that its steeple was 
thrown down by lightning, in 1561; and 
that a general reparation of the church 
was now become a great object of the 
nation. 

^ Ariosto’s Seven Planets gouerning 
Italie. Or, his Satyrs in seuen famous 
discourses, &c. Newly corrected and 
augmented, &c. With a nexv edition of 
three most excellent Elegies, written by 
the same Lodovico Ariosto.” By W. Stans- 
by, 1 6 1 1 . 4to, I believe this tijje gave rise 
to the following : — ** A Booke of the seuen 
planets, or seuen wandring motions of 
William, Alablaster’s xvit, retrograded or 
removed by John Eacster.” Lond. 1598. 
4to. There is an edition of this translation 
of Ariosto’s Satires, 1608. See supr. p.388. 

It is more certain that Ariosto’s title 
gave rise to “ The Philosophers Satyrs, or 
the Philosophers Seven Satyrs, alluding 
to the seuen Planets,” &c. By Robert 
Anton of Magdalene college, Cambridge. 
Lond. 1616. 4to. It may be sufficient to 
have mentioned these Satires here. [In 
1617 they were entitled “Vices Anatomic 
scourged and corrected, in new Satires- 
lately written by E. A. of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge.” — Park.] 
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ing to consider hereafter those that best deserve, more critically and 
distinctly ^. The Court of Conscience, or Dick Whipper's Sessions^' j 
appeared in 1607 . More fooles yet, a collection of Epigrams in quarto, 
by R. S., perhaps Richard Smithf, in 1610. The most elegant 
wittie Epigrams ot sir James Harrington, the translator of Ariosto, in 
four books, in 1611 ^ Jonson’s Epigrams, in 1616k Henry Fitz- 
geoffrey’s Satires in 1617k Philomythie or Philomythologie, 
wherein outlandish birds, beasts, and fishes, are taught to speahe true 
English plainely, Ey ^cot, gentleman, ixiobidmg satires in long En- 
glish verse, in 1616^. The second joczriJ of Philomythie, containing 
certaine Tales of True Libertie, False Friendship, Foioer United, Fac- 
tion and Ambition, by the same, 1616k Certaine Pieces of this age pa- 
rabolized, by the same, in 1616^. George Wither, of Manydowne in 
Hampshire, educated at Magdalene College in Oxford, and at Lincoln’s 
inn, afterwards an officer in Cromwell’s army, and popular even among 
the puritans as a poet, published stript and whipt, ox Saiyricall 

Essayes, Divided into tivo Bookes, in 1613^ For this publication, 


® I have seen N. Britland’s Boure of 
Delight, contayning Epigrams, Pastorals, 
Sonnets,’’^. Printed for W. Jones, 1597. 
But these Epigrams do not so properly be- 
long to the class before us. The same 
may be said of the Epigrams of George 
Turberville, and some few others. 

* [With a Dedication signed Richard 
West — P ark.] 

•f* [Mr. Warton’s copy, or that which 
he had seen, was probably imperfect ; since 
the name of Roger Sharpe unveils the in- 
itials in the title-page. — Park.] 

Many of Harrington’s Epigrams were 
certainly written before. Perhaps there 
was an older edition. In Fitz-geoffrey’s 
Latin Epigrams, called published 

1601, there is an Epigram to Harrington, 
with these lines; preferring him to Hay- 
wood or Davies, as an English epigram- 
matist. Sign at. B. 3. 

Sive arguta vago flectas epigrammata 
torno, 

Sive Britanna magis sive Latina velis ; 
At tu Biblidicis mails comes ire Camenis, 

Illis Haywoodos Davisiosque prseis. 

And in sir John Stradling’s Epigrams, 
published 1607, there is one to Harrington 
with this title, Lib* i, p* 32. Ad D. I. 
Harrington, Equitem doctissimum, de qui- 
busdam epigrainmatis Stradlingo, equiti, 
done missis, 1590.” And in Stradling’s 
epigrams, we have two of Harrington’s 
translated into Latin. 

[A MS. copy of Harrington’s Epigrams, 
in the Public Library Cambridge, contains 
nine or ten epigrams which had not ap- 
peared in print till they were inserted by 
Ml-. Reed in the European Magazine for 
Jan. 1789. The above MS. copy bears 


date 1600. But I have not squn any 
printed copy with an earlier date than 
1615.— Park.] 

* Jonson’s epigrams, as we have seen, 
are rnehtioned with Davies’s, by Pitiz- 
geoffrey, 1601. Afian. Lib. ii. Signat.E.4, 
Davisios laedis mihi, Jonsgniosque la- 
cessis. 

Of this the first Davies, Harrington 
says, ** This Haywood [the epigrammatist] 
for his prouerbs and epigrams is not yet 
put down by any of our country, though 
one [Davies in the margini doth indeede 
come neare him, that graces him the more 
in saying he put him downe,” &c. — “ A 
new Discovrse of a stale svbiect, called the 
Metamorphosis of iVjax,” &c. Printed 
1596. 12mo. Signat. D. 2. Again, But 
as my good friend M. Dauies saide of his 
Epigrams, that they were made like dou- 
blets In Birchen-lane, for euery one w’hom 
they 'will serue,” &c. Ibid. Signat. I. 

1 In Hayman’s QtiodlibeiSi or Epigrams, 
there is one, “To the reverend, learned, 
and acute, Master Charles Pitz-Geoffrey, 
bachelor in diuinity, my especiall kind 
friend, and most excellent poet.” He 
compares him to Homer, being blind of 
one eye. B. i. 111. p. 18. This w^as 
Charles the author of the Latin Epigrams, 
above-mentioned. 

^ This is a second edition, “much in- 
larged,” Lond. For Francis Constable, &c. 
8vo, 

^ For Constable, ut supr. 

Lond. Printed by E. Griflin, for F, 
Constable, &e. Svo* I suppose these tw’o 
last to be second editions. 

Three editions soon followed, 1611, 
1615, 1622, 8vo. 
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wliicli was too licentious in attacking establishnients, and has a vein of 
severity unseasoned by wit, he suffered an ini])ris()iunent for many 
months in the Marshalsea. Not being (iebarreii the use of paper, pens 
and ink^, he wrote during his confinement, an apology to James the 
First, under the title of A Satvre, printed the following year, for his 
censures of the government in his first book. But, like Pryniie in the 
pillory railing at the bishops, instead of the lenicuit language of recant- 
ation and concession, in this piece he still perseveres in his invectives 
against the court^. Being taken prisoner in the rebellion by the roy- 
alists, he was sentenced to be hanged ; but sir John Denham the poet 
prevailed with the king to spare his life, by telling his majesty, So loi^g 
as Wither lives, I shall not he the worst poet in Sngiand* The revenge 
of our satirist was held so cheap, that he was lampooned by Taylor the 


water-poeti*. Eichard Brathwayte, 
mitted at Oriel college, Oxford, in 

* [Such was the unsubdued addiction 
of Wither to poetical composition, that 
when he was debarred the use of paper, 
pens, aSli ink, during a subsequent con- 
finement in the Tower, he continued to 
write verses with ochre on three trenchers, 
which he afterwards printed in a tract en- 
titled Proclamation,’* &c. See the 
Brit, Bibliogr. p. 434. — Piticu.] 

Reprinted 1615, 1622, 8vo. 

^ The titles of Wither’s numerous pieces 
may be seen in Wood, Ath. Oxon. I. 392. 
seq. He was born in 1588, and died in 
1667. He has left some anecdotes of the 
early part of his life, in the first book of 
his Abuses. The Occasion, p. 1. seq. In 
Hayinan’s Epigrams, 1628, there is one, 

To the accute Satyrist, Master George 
Wither.” Epigr. 20. And 21. p. 61. 

Here might be mentioned, “Essayes 
and Characters, ironicall and instructive, 
&c- By John Stephens the younger, of 
Lincolnes inne, Gent.” Bond. 1615. 12mo, 
Mine is a second impression. Many of the 
Essayes are Satires in verse. 

There is also a collection of Satyrical 
poems called the Knave of Clubbs, 1611. 
another, the Knave of Harts, 1612. and 
More Knaves yet, the Knaves of Spades 
and Diamonds ; with new additions, 
1612. 4to. Among Mr. Capell’s Shak- 
speriana, at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
are Dobson’s Dry Bobs,” 1610. bl. lett. 
4to. and Heath’s Epigrams, 1610, 8vo. 

[Those Epigrammatic Knaves appear 
to have been the fabrication of Samuel 
Rowlands. The first of them has his in- 
itials, and consists of satirical characters. 
The second is undesigiiated,and comprises 
Knaves of all kinds, with several sarcastic 
appendages. The third has an introduc- 
tory Epistle, with the name of this versa- 
tile author at length, and chiefly is com- 


a native of Nortbumbeiiand, ad- 
1604, and afterw^ards a student at 

posed of Epigrams or Proverbs, but not at 
all on the plan of ancient Hey wood. The 
following specimen, though very hyper- 
bolical, will exhibit the prevalence of cer- 
tain lashions in the age of our first James, 

To Madam M aske or Francis F.^n. 

When men amazed at their busines stood, 
A speech was used, ** Faith, I am in a 
wood.” 

To make an end of that same wooden 
phrase, 

There ’s order taken for it now adaies, 

To cut downs wood with all the speed 
they can, 

Transforming trees to maintaine Maske 
and Fan : 

So that the former speech being errour 
tried, » 

A new way turn’d it must be verified. 

My ladies worship, ev’n from head to foot, 
Is in a wood ; nay, scarse two woods will 
doo’t: 

To such a height Lucifer’s sinne is growne, 
The devill, pride, and Maddam are all one. 
Rents rais’d, woods sold, house-keeping 
laid aside, 

In all things sparing, for to spend on pride : 
The poore complaining country thus doth 
■" say-—. 

“ Our fathers lopt the boughs of trees 
away : 

We, that more skill of greedy gaine have 
found, 

Cut down the bodies levill with the 
ground : 

The age that after our date shall succeed, 
Will dig up roots and all to serve their 
need.” Sig. F. 1. 

The Knave of Hearts is made to say, that 
“ the idle-headed French devis’d cards 
first.” — Park.] 
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Cambridge, chiefly remembered, if remembered at all, as one of the 
minor pastoral poets of the reign of James the First, published in 1619, 
Natvres embassie, or the Wilde-mans measures, danced naked, by 
twelve Satyres, with sundry others,” &cA— Donne's Satires were 
written early in the reign of James the First, though they were not 
published till after his death, in the year 16SS. Jonson sends one of 
his Epigrams to Lucy Countess of Bedford, with Mr. Donnes Sa- 
tyres It is conjectured by Wood, that a lively satirical piece, on the 
literature of the times, which I have already cited, wdth Donne’s initials, 
and connected with another poem of the same oast, is one of Donne’s 
juvenile performances. I had supposed John Davies^. But I will again 
exhibit the whole title of the Bodleian edition : — A Scourge for paper- 
persecutors, by I. D. With an Inquisition against paper-persecutors, by 
A. H. London, for H. H. 1625,” in quarto. But Wood had seen a de- 
tached edition of the former piece. He says, ^‘Quaere, whether John 
Donne published A Scourge for Paper Persecutors, printed in quarto, 
tempore Jacobi primi. The running title at the top of every page is 
Paper’s Complaint, in three sheets and a half. The date on the title 
pared out at the bottom®.” This must have been an older edition, than 
that in which it appears connected, from similarity of subject, with its 
companion, An Inquisition against paper-persecutors^ in the year 1625, 
as I have just noticed. 


^ ForR. Whitcher, 12mo. They were 
reprinted for the same, 1621. 12mo. In 
his satire on Adulterie, are these lines, p. 
80 ; 

And when you haiie no favours to bestow, 
Lookes are the lures which drawe Affec- 
tion’s bow. 

To these pieces is annexed, “ The second 
Section of jDivine and Morall Satyres,” 
&c. This is dedicated to S. W. C. by 
R. B. See also Brathwayte’s Strappado 
for the 1615, 8vo. 

*■ Epigr. xciii. See xcvi. Though Jen- 
son's Epigrams were printed in 1616, 
many were written long before. And 
among Freeman’s Epigrams, Run and a 
Great Cast, 1614, we have the following. 
Epigr. 84. 

To John Donne. 

The Storme described hath set thy name 
afloat, 

Thy Calme a gale of famous winde hath 
got: 

Thy Satyrs short too soone we them 
' o’erlook, 

I prithee, Persius, write another booke! 

* [Ml*. Warton's supposition was better 
founded than the conjecture of Wood. 
Davies of Hereford was the undoubted 
author of this piece, since it was flrst 
printed in his “ Scourge of Folly” about 
the year 1612.— Park.] 


* Ath. Oxon; i. 556. [See above, p. 462.] 
He thus ridicules the minute commemo- 
rations of unhistorical occurrences in the 
Chronicles of Hollinshead and Stowe. 
Signat. B. 8. 

Some chroniclers that write of kingdoms’ 
states, 

Do so absurdly sableize my white 
With maskes, and interludes, by day and 
night, 

Bald may games, beare baytings, and 
poore orations, 

Made to some prince, by some poore cor- 
porations. 

And if a bricke-bat from a chimney falls, 
When puffing Boreas nere so little brails ; 
Or wanton rig, or leacher dissolute, 

Doe stand at Paules-crosse in a sheeten 
sute: 

All these, and thousand such like toyes 
as these, 

They close in Chronicles like butterflies. 
And so confound grave matters of estate 
With plaies of poppets, and I know not 
what. 

Ah, good sir Thomas More, fame be with 
thee, 

Thy hand did blesse the English historic 1 
0 ^ m * * 0 * 

As also when the weathercock of Paules 
Amended was, this chronicler enronles, 
„ arc.— • . : 
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I^PIGflAMS AND SATIEES* 


[sect. LXVE 


Owen’s idea of an epigram points out the notion whieh no%v prevailed 
of this kind of composition, and shows the propriety of i.)hni(iing the 
epigrams and satires of these times under one class. A satire, he says, 
is an epigram on a larger scale. Epigrams are only satires in miniature. 
An epigram must be satirical, and a satire epigrammatiealh And 
Jonson, in the Dedication of his Epigrams to T.ord Pembroke, was so 
far from viewing this species of verse, in its original j)Ian, as the most 
harmless and inoffensive species of verse, that he supposes it to be con- 
versant above the Ukenesse cf vice mid fcwts^ and is conscious that epi- 
grams' carry danger in the sound. Yet in one of his epigrams, addressed 
To THE MEERE ENGLISH Censvrer, he professes not exactly to follow 
the track of the late and most celebrated epigrammatists. 

To thee my way in Epigrammes seemes newe, 

When both it is the old way and the true. 

Thou saist that cannot be ; for thou hast seene 
Davis, and Weeveh, and the Best have Beene, 

And mine come nothing like, «Src.“ 

This, however, discovers the opinion of the general reader^'. 

Of the popularity of the epigram about the year 1600, if no speci- 
mens had remained, a proof may be drawn, together with evidences of 
the nature of the composition, from Marston’s humorous character of 
Tuscus, a retailer of wit 

But roome for Tuscus, that iest-moungering youth, 

Who neer did ope his apish gerning mouth, 

But to retaile and broke another’s wit. 

Discourse of what you will, he straight can fit 

Our bastard eglets dare not see the sun 
So boldly as your true-borne babes have 
donne. 

Yet bee it knowne, wee dare look tow’rd* 
the light, 

Though not like you, nor in so great a 
height 

MSS. Sloan. 1489. 1889. 1947.— Park.] 
In Dunbar’s Latin Epigrams, published 
1616, there is a compliment to Davies of 
Plereford, author of the Scourge of Folly, 

, as^ a Satirist. or Epigrammatist '.Cent^xx. 

,p. 66. ' ' 

^ [Hust, in his “ Clara Stella,’^ has the 
following odd tribute, addressed “ To one 
that asked me why I would write an En- 
glish epigram after Ben Jonson,” 

How ! dost thou ask me why my ventrous 
pen 

Durst write an English epigram after Bent 
Ohl after him is manners though it 
would 

*Fore him have writ, if how it could have 
told. 

Rust’s Cl. St 1650. p. 33 .— Park.] 


* Robert Hayman above quoted thus 
recommends his own Epigrams. QuodlU 
lets, B. iv. 19. p. 61. 

Epigrams are like Satyrs, rough with- 
out, 

Like chesniits sweet ; take thou the ker- 
nell out 

“ Epigr. xviii. Freeman also celebrates 
Davis, Run and a Great Cast, 1614. 4to. 
Epigr. 100. 

Haywood wrote Epigrams, and so did 
Davis, 

Reader, thou doubtest utrum horum mavis, 

[The following celebration of the same 
Epigrammatists occurs in Sloan. MSS. 
1889. 

Haiwood and Davis, I avouch your writt 
Famous for art, invention, and witt 
In you itt seem’d, by each your learned 
scrowle, 

Successively descended MartialTs soiile. 
Campard to you, wee sluttish are and 
, fowle, 

Fearing the light, like the deformed owle : 
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SECT. LXVI.] 

Your present talke, with, Sir, Fll tell a iest,^ 

Of some sweet ladie, or grand lord at least. 

Ihen on he goes, and neer his tongue shall He, 

Till his ingrossed iests are all drawne dry ; 

But then as dumbe as Maurus, when at play, 

Hath lost his crownes, and paun’d his trim array. 

He doth nought but retaile iests ; breake but one, 

Out flies his table-booke, let him alone, 

He’ll haue it i’ faith : Lad, hast an Epigram, 

Wil ’t haue it put into the chaps of Fame ? 

Giue Tuscus copies j sooth, as his own wit, 

His proper issue, he will father it, &c.^ 

And the same author says, in his Postscript to Pigmalion, 

Now by the whyppes of Epigrammatists, 

I’ll not be lash’d 

One of Harrington’s Epigrams is a comparison of the Sonnet and the 
Epigram. 

Once by mishap two poets fell a squaring, 

The Sonnet and our Epigram comparing. 

And Faustus hauing long demur’d vpon it 
Yet at the last gaue sentence for the Sonnet. 

Now, for such censvre, this his chiefe defence is, 

Their sugred tast best likes his likrous senses. 

Well, though I grant sugar may please the tast, 

Yet let my verse haue salt to make it last*. 

In the Eeturn from Parnassus, acted 1616 ^, perhaps written 
some time before, Sir Roderick says, “I hope at length England will 
be wise enough : then an old knight may haue his wench in a corner, 
without any Satires or Epigrams^” In Decker’s Vntrussing of 
THE Humorous Poet, Florace, that is Jonson, exclaims in a passion, 
Sirrah I I’ll compose an Epigram vpon him shall go thus . ... 


Sc.Villan. B.iii. 11. 

* Epigr. B.i. 37. 

^ [Or rather in 1602, and printed in 
1606 .-^Park.] 

S.2.: 

® Edit. 1602. Sign. 0. 2. Again, ibid. 
Heere be Epigrams upon Tucca.’’^ E. 3. 
They are bitter Epigrams composed on 
you by Horace." F, 3, A gentleman, 


or honest citizen, shall not sit in your 
pennie-bench theaters with his squirreU 
by his side cracking nuttes, but he shall 
be satyred and epigrammed upon," &c. 
H. 3. “ It shall not be the whipphige o’ 

W satyre nor the whipping of the blind 
beare," Src. L. 3. “ He says here, you 
diimlged my Epigrams," H. "“ And that 
same Pasquills-madcap nibble,” &c. A. 
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B. G. of Aristotille. ii. 361, 389. 

A. F. i.e. Abraham Fleming, zii. 326, 

A. H.*. e. Arthur Hall.iii. 356. 

A. M. i. a. Antony Monday, iii. 242. 
Abbas, Benedictus. ii. 475. 

Abbot, archbishop, iii. 393. 

Abby of the Holy Ghost, by Alcock, bishop 
of Ely. ii. 427. 

Abdella, king of Persia ; account of a clock 
presented to Charlemagne by. i. xcix. 

Abelard, i. cxxxvi. ii. 364. 

Abelard’s Letters, translated, ii. 149. 

Abelard and Eloisa, Epistles of. ii. 314. 

Abotika, or Aristotle’s Poetics, translated 
into Arabic by Abou Muscha Metta. i. 
xciv. 

Abyndon, Thomas, ii. 260. 

Acca, bishop of- Hexham, i. xcvii. 

Achademios, a comedy, by Skelton, ii. 

; 489. 

Achelly, or Acheley, Thomas, iii. 233. 

Achilleis, a tragedy, by Alberti Mussato. 
ii. 546. 

Acrisious, Ballet of. iii. 337. 

Active Policy of a Prince; a poem, by 
George Ashby, iii. 80, 

Acts of the Apostles, translated into Eng- 
lyshe metre by Dr. C. Tye. iii. 167--170, 

“ 377. . 

Acts of the Popes, by Bale, translated by 
Studley. iii. 310, 

Acuparius, Thomas, ii. 420. 

Adam de Orleton, bishop of Winchester, 
i. 81. 

Adam and Eve, their Sufferings and Re- 
pentance, Death and Burial, ii. 373. 

Adan de le Hale, author of Le Jeu de 
Robin et de Marion, i. 28., and Le Jeu 
du Mariage. ibid. 

Adenez, a French poet, his Enfances 
d’Ogier-le-Danois. i. 138. His Roman 
de Pepin et de Berthe, ibid. Not the 
author of Ogier-le-Danois. ibid. 

Adrian, abbot of Saint Austin’s Canter- 
bury. i. xcvii- cii. 

A3gidius Romanus. ii. 128, 259, 260, 311. 

iEIfsin. i. ci. 

iElian.i, clxxx. his Various History, trans- 
lated by Abr. Fleming, iii. 326. 

.^neas, Story of, on tapestry, i, 205, 


MnesB Gesta post Destructionem Trojas- 
i. 81. 

AEneid of Virgil, i. ix. cxv. 

Aeneidos of Virgil translated. See Virgil, 
.ffinigmata, by Aldhelm. i. c. ci. 
AEschylus. ii. 224. 

AEsop. iii. 283, 363. 

AEsopicse Anonymi Fabulae. i. cxc, 

Afer Constantinus. ii. 204. 

Afer Dionysius, ii. 267. 

Afer Leo. i. xl. 

Affaniae, by Charles Fitzjeffrey. iii. 233, 
234. 

Affectionate Shepherd, by Bamefield. iii, 
328. 

Africanus, Julius, ii. 232. 

Agamemnon, Seneca’s tragedy of, trans- 
lated by Studley. iii. 309, 337. 

Age and Youth, Comparison between, a 
poem. i. 32. 

Aged Lover renounceth Love, a poem, by 
Lord Vaux. hi. 54. 

Agon Heroicus, by Edmund Bolton, iii. 
232. 

Agricola Rodolphus. hi. 12, 16, 
Agriculture, Spiritual, iii. 370. 

Agrippa, Cornelius, i. cliii. ii. 174, 1 75, 
178. ih. 25, 

Agynkourte, Battallye of, and Seyge of 
Harflett. ii. 257. 

Ahasuerusand Esther, Romance of. i. cxci. 
Ahasuerus and Esther, a poem, h. 372. 
Ajax of Sophocles, translated into Latin, 
h. 528. 

Ailward Simeon, h. 261, 

Alton, or Haiton, not king of Armenia but 
lord of Curchi. i. 91. 

Alan, cardinal, iii. 229. 

Alanus, Anticlaudian of. i. cxxxii. ii. 166. 
Alanusde Insulis. i. cxxxii. 

Alanus de Lynne, i. cci. 

Alardus Lampridius. ii. 157, 

Alaric. i, Ixxxiih 
Alasco, Albertus de. h, 527, 

Alba, a pastoral comedy, ii, 528. 

Alban, Saint, Latin Poem on the Life of, 
by Robert Dunstable, i. cxvii. Martyr- 
dom oL a poem. i. 88. 

Albert, abbot of Gerablours. i. Ixxxv. 

Albertus Magnus, ii. 173, 3l7, 337. 
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Aibin, abbot of Saint Austhi''s. i. c. 

Albion’s England, by Warner, i. IL iii. 
226, 231. ' 

Albion’s Trinnipli, a masque, ii. 540. 
Albione, king of the Lombards, History 
of.i. civ. Tragedy, by Davenant i. clvt. 
Albumasar, an Arabian astrologer, ii. 204. 
Alcabiitius or Alchabitius, Abdilazi, Isa- 
goge in Astrologiam, by. ii. 192. 

Alcen or Aihazen, an Arabic philosopher. 

ii. 177. 

Akestis, Romance of. ii. 185. 

Alcione and Ceyx. iii. 334. 

Alcock, bishop of Ely, ii. 102, 425-427, 
553. 

Alcoran of the Prelates, by John Bale. iii. 
-79. 

Alcuine, i. xciii. xcviii. cii. cxviii. ii. 364. 
Aldhelm, bishop of Shirburn. i. xcix. c. ci. 

cv. cviii. 

Aldred. i. ci. 

Aldred, archbishop, ii. 99, 100. 

Aldred, an English monk. ii. 314. 

A id win, abbot of Ramsey, i. cxviii. 
Alefleck, Saga of. i, xlv. 

Ales, various kinds of, account of, iii. 118, 
119. 

Alexander the Great, i. xi. 

Alexander Magnus, Aristoteli prssceptori 
suo salutem dicit i. 90, 

Alexander, Life of, by Adam Davie, i. 
cixii. cLxvi. clxviii. clxix. ii. 6-15, 471. 

iii. 106. 115, 118, 121. 

Alexander, Life and Actions of, translated 
from the Persian, into Greek, bySimeon 
Seth. i. clxxx. 132. Life of, by Calli- 
sthenes. ii. 230. 

Alexander de Villa Dei. ii. 363. 

Alexander de Paris, i. 142. 

Alexander, Romance of, i. 126-128, 132, 
135, 136. ii. 103-105, 130, 183, 134. 
Alexander, Roman de. i. 141. ii. 108. 
Alexander, la Vengeaunce du Graiint. i. 
141. 

AXe'iavdpevs 6 MaiceSojv, translated by 
Demetrius Zenus. i. 135. ii. 133. 
Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, i. cxix. 
Alexander, a schoolmaster at Paris, ii. 
498. 

Alexander Campaspe and Apelles, iii. 342. 
Alexandreid, by Philip Gualtier de Cha- 
tillon. i. cxxxi. to cxxxiii. ii. 368. 
Alexandri Gesta. i. cxiv. 

Alexis or Allexius. i. cxlvi. cxlvii. iii, 375. 
Alexius, Saint, Legend of, by Adam Davie, 
ii. 1, 4. 

Alfayns and Archelaus, the famooste and 
notable History of. iii. 341. 

AlfrecPs Version of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History, i. 1, 

Alfred’s, King, Saxon Translation of the 
Mercian Law. i. x. His Account of the 
Korthern Seas, i, xxii. Fables executed 
by order of. i. Ixv. His * Sayings' not in 
prose, ibid. 


Alfred, King, i- xlv. xcix. c. cix. H. 254 
396. 471. 

Alfred of Beverly, i. viii. il. 372, ' 

Allard, Monsieur, i. xvii. 

Allen, Edward, Founder of Dulwich Col- 
lege. iii. 352, 383,. 

Allen, Thomas, ii. 89. 

All Fools, a comedy, by George Chapman, 
ii. 535. 

Alliteration used In Welsh poetry, ii. 106. 
Allot, Robert, iii. 233, 234, 390. 
Almagest, by Ptolemy, ii. 241. 

Al-Maniim Caliph, Account of the, i.xcii. 
xciii. 

Aimasor or Albumasar,. and Ehasis. ii. 204. 
Almenlmsen, Conrade Von, Game of 
Chess translated into German by. ii, 
260, 261. 

Alphabet of Birds, by Stephen Hawes, ii. 
398. 

Alphonsus, King of Castile, ii. 168. 
Alphonsus, Peter, i. cxlii. clxviii. clxxxv, 
clxxxvL ci,xxxvii. cxc. cxcvii. ccv. ii, 
238. 

Alveare. iii. 327, 335. 

Alyngton, Sir Giles, ii. 425. 

Amadis de Gaul, Romance of. i. cxlix. 

ccvii. 149, iii, 344. 386, 393, 
Amazonida, by Boccacio. ii. 129. 

Ambrose of Milan, Paraphrase of the Siege 
of -Jerusalem by, ii. 4, 

Ambrose, Saint, ii. 163. 

Ambrosias, ii. 232. 

Amergot Marcell, account' of. ii. 486.' 
Amille, a French morality, i. 80. 

Amon or Hamon, and Madocheus or Mor- 
decai, Story of, a poem, ii. 372. 

Amoris Xncendium, by Hampole. ii, 43.^^ 
Amorous Lays, a poem, by Froissart, ii. 

, 222 . 

Amorous Prison, a poem, by Froissart, ii. 

222 . 

Amour Espris, le Livre de Cuer d’. ii. 185. 
Amours, with Sonnets by J. or G. D. and 
W. S. iii. 325. 

Amyot. i. clii. 

Amys and Amelion, i. clxxvi. Romance of. 
1.80, 205, 

Anatomy of Melancholy, by Burton, hi. 
246, 351. 

Anciseno Dominicho Falugi, an Italian 
poem on Alexander by. 1. 141. 

Andalus the Blake, ii. 283. 

Anderson’s History of Commerce, i. 177. 
Andrew, a Jew. i. cxxxv. 

Andria of Terence, ii. 525. 

Andria of Terence, Commentary on, by 
M. Grimoald. iii. 65. 

Andria of Terence, translated by Kyffin. 
ii. 363. 

Androclus, Story of. i. clxvii. 

Andronicus, Titus, i. clvi. 

Aneurin, a Welsh bard. i. xlviii. 
Angantyr, Scaldic Dialogue at the Tomb 
of. i. xxxii. Translated by Gray. ibid. 


INDEX. ' 471 . 


Anglicus Bartholomew, ii. 3 1 7. 

Anglicus Gilbertus. ii. 205. 

Anglorum Pr^elia, a Latin poem, by Oc- 
land. iii, 260. 

Anglo-Saxon Kings, Chronicle of the, by 
Gaimar Geoffry. i. 59. 

Anglo-Saxon priests forbidden to play at 
tables, i. Ixxxv. Ixxxvi. 

Anlaff, a Danish king. L XXXV. 

Anna Comnena, i. 48, 161. ii. 132. 

Anna de Gravilie. ii. 130. 

Anne, Q,neen of Richard II. ii. 482. 

Anne Boleyn. iii. 41, 42, 57, 64. 

Anno, archbishop of Cologne, Metrical 
Lifeof. i. 17. 

Annunciada, Order of the, ii. 33. 

Anonymus Salernitanus. ii. 364. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, i. cxi. 
cxx. cxxxvii. 

Anslay or Annesley, Brian, iii, 79. 

Anstis. iii. 232. 

Answers of the Sybills. ii. 149. 

Antiche Cento Novelle. i. clvi. clxxiii. 
clxxvi. clxxix. cxcviii. 

Antichrist, the Banner of. ii. 60. 

Antichrist, Tournoyement de T, Roman 
de, par Huon de Meri. ii. 60, 216. 

Antichrist’s Mas, or Mass, the Downfal 
of. iii. 130. 

Antichrist, or the Papal Dominion, a poem 
on, by Naogeorgius, or Kirchmaier, iii. 
370. 

Anticlaudian, by Alanus. i. cxxii. ii. 166. 

Antigone of Sophocles, translated, iii, 350. 

Antioch, John de. ii. 316. 

Antiocheis, by Joseph of Exeter, i. cxxviii. 
cxxix. 

Antiochenus, Johannes, i. cxv. 

Antiochiae Gesta et Regnm aliorum, &c. 
i. 119. 

Antiochiae Liber de Captione. i. 80. 

Antiochus, Story of. i. cxli. Tale of. ii. 
236- 

Antiochus Epiphanes. ii. 240. 

Antiprognosticon of W. Fulk, translated 
by William Paynter. iii. 375. 

Antoine Marc, la Vie et Fais de, et de sa 
mie Cleopatra, i. clii. 

Antoine le Majon. ii. 320, 

Antonio de Arena, ii. 505. 

Antonio de Beccaria. ii. 267, 268, 

Antonio de Lebrixa. ii. 551. 

Antonio, Nicholas, iii. 383. 

Antonins, Nicholas. L cxiv. 

Antony de la Sale. ii. 123. 

Anwair Sohaiii. i. 133, See Fil pay’s Fa- 
bles. 

Apelles and Pygmalyne. iii, 342. 

Apins, Terannye of Jwdge, a poem. iii. 
336. 

Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea. ii. 517, 
518. 

Apollo shroving, a comedy, by John Haw- 
kins. ii. 530. 

Apollonius, ii. 246. 


Apollonius of Tyre, romance of. i. cxli. 
clxxxii. clxxxiii. ii. 133, 134. 

Apollonii Tyansei Historia. ii. 133. 

Apology for Woman, by William Heale, 
iii. 264. . 

Apology of Pierce Pennilesse. iii. 324. 

Apono Pierre, Commentaries on the Pro- 
blems of Aristotle by. ii. 203. 

Apostolic Creed, versified by William 
Whyttingham. iii. 148. 

Appelles, Songe of. iii. 342. 

Appion. i. clxvii. 

Appius and Virginia, Tragedy of. iii. 336. 

Appolin, Roy de Thir, la Cronique d’. ii. 
134. 

Appolyne, kynge of Thyre. ii, 247. Ro- 
mance of, iii. 128, 

Apponus. ii. 168. 

Apuleius. i. cviii. ii. 168. 

Aquinas, Thomas, i. cxc. ii. 173, 287, 
464. 

Arator. i. Ixxxiv. 

Arbor of Amitie set foorth by Thomas 
Howell, iii. 338. 

Arcadia, by Sidney, iii. 339, 344, 399. 

Arcadian Rhetoricke by Fraunce. iii. 329. 

Arcaeus, F. Anatomy, by. iii. 159. 

Archipropheta sive Johannes Baptists 
Tragedia j that is, the Archprophet, or 
St John the Baptist, a Latin tragedy, 
by Nicholas Grimoald, iii. 65. 

Architrenius, by John Hanvill. i. cxxi. ii. 
363. 

Arcite and Palamon, -play of. iii. 240,242. 

Arena, ii. 505, 506. 

Aretine, Leonard, ii. 267, 547. 

Aretine’s War of Italy, translated, iii, 
334. 

Argenteus Codex, i. 1. 

Argonautica of Catullus, iii. 330. 

Argonauticon, by Valerius Flaccsis. i. 129. 

Argus and Mercury, Story of. i. clxxv. 

Ariodanto and Janeura, daughter unto the 
Kynge of Scots, the tragi call and plea- 
saunte History of, by Peter Beverley, 
iii. 387. 

Ariosto, i. xvii. cxlix. ccvii. 135, 146. ii. 
.123, 180, 547, hi. 28, 39, 287, 391, 
393. 

Arisbas, by J. p. hi. 337, 

Aristarchus, ii. 242. 

Aristophanes, ii. 524. Translated into 
Latin by Reuchlin. ii. 550. 

Aristotle, i. xch. to xciv, ci. cxxxv. ii. 90, 
157, 204, 205, 206, 230, 231, 240, 259, 
261, 282, 311, 319, 386,389, 411, 468, 
491, 492, 546, 549, 551.hi. 12,16,271. 

Aristotle, Table of the Ten Categories of, 
translated by Googe. iii . 37 1 . 

Aristotle’s Ethics, Commentary on, by 
Fighnei Felice, iii. 39. 

Aristotle’s Logic, translated into Latin by 
S. Austin. L xchi. Foetics, translated 
into Arabic by Abou Muschar Metta- 
i. xciv. His W^orks, translated, ibid. 
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Aris»totlt*’.s Folitiqiies, or Discourse of Go» 
vernment, translated by Aretine. ii. 
2C)7. CEconoinicks into French, by 
Laurence, ii. 278. 

Aristotle’s Secretuni Secretorum. i. cx]\’. 
clii. 

Adstotelem de Regina quaaequitavit. i.eev, 
Armes et de Clievallerie, Livres de Fais 
d’, by Christina of Pisa. ii. 316. 

Arnalt and Lucinda, a fyne Tuscan by- 
storye. hi. 381, 382. 

Arnoldes, Rt, Chronicle by, iii, 124. 
Arraignemeut of Paris, by Geo. Feele. 
iii. 337, 338. 

Arresta Ainoruni, or the Decrees of Love, 
a poem. ii. 218, 

Art de dictier Ballades et Rondelles. ii. 

222 . 

Art de Kalender, par Rauf. i. 69. 

Art of English Poesie. See Puttenham. 
hi. 28, 53, 93, 184, 230, 244, 274, 323, 
336, 344, 401. Of French Poetry, i. 
125, 126. 

Art of Logic, by Wilson, iii. 248, 272. 

Art of Rhetoric, by Wilson, iii. 272 to 281. 
Art de Ehetorique, in French rhyme, iii. 
284. 

Art et Science de Rlietorique, metrifiee 
par N. Vieiilard. iii. 284. 

Art ' of Versification, a Latin poem, by 
Piberhardus Bethuniensis. ii. 363. 
Arthur, popularity of his story anterior to 
the first Crusade, i, 113. 

Arthur, King. i. vi. viii. to xv. xviii, xlvi. 

Ivi. ii. 406, 415, 474. 

Arthur, King, History of. hi. 114, 278. 
Arthur, King, Romance of. i. cxcv, cci. 
113, 121, 126 to 128, 136, 142, 146, 
200, 201, 205. ii. 32, 33, 134, 185, 
221, 224. 

Arthur, King, rites of, restored by Roger 
earl of Mortimer, i. 121. 

Arthur, an Armorican knight, Plistory of, 
translated by Lord Berners, iii- 64. 
Arthur of Little Brittayne, Romance of. 
hi. 385. 

Arthure, Prince, the Auncient Order, So- 
cietie, &c. of, in verse, ii. 238. Creacion 
of, by Skelton, ii. 489. 

Arthure, Prince, by R, R. i, e. Richard 
Robinson, iii. 316. 

Arthur! Regis Acta. i. 149. 

Arthuri Assertio, by Leland, ii, 238. 

translated by Robinson, iii, 316. 

Artois, Count d’, Ballad on the Defeat of 
the. i. 53. 

Arundel, archbishop, ii. 226. 

Arundel, Philip, earl of. hi. 340. 

As You Like It, by Shakespeare, ii. 499. 
Asamal (or Asiatic verses), Account of 
the. i. xxiv. 

Asbiorn Pruda, a real personage, i, xxv. 

his Saga a fabrication of the i4th cen- 
■ tury. ibid. ... 

Aschain, Roger, h. 525. hi 10, 14, 19. 



39, 219, 271, 272, 335, 356, 3/2 m 
374, 390. 

A.riiby, George, iii. SO. 

Ashmolo, Elias, ii. 33. his Tiieutrum 
Cheujicum. ii. 231, 336 to 33S\ 

Asinus Peniteutiariu.s, ii. 394. 

Askeldowne, Joly Ch(?pert of, a poem, by 
John Lawern, i. 71. 

Askew, Dr. i. clxxxvh. ii. 135. 

Asmodcus, King. i. clvii. 

Assaillant, P, a French romance, ii. S20. 

AsSsault of Cupide upon the Fort in 
which the Lover’s Heart lay wounded, 
a poem by Lord Yhuk. iii. 5-1. 57. 

Assembiie of Foules, bv Chaucer, ii, 152, 
168, 399,403. 

Assembiie of Ladies, bv Chaucer, ii. 218, 
399. 

Asser, bishop of St. David’s, ii. 254. 

Assertio Arthuri of Leland. ii. 238. trans- 
lated by Robinson, iii, 316. 

Asses, Feast of, mystery of the. ii. 20, 

Astionax and Polixene- iii. 337. 

Astle. iii. 251. 

Astyages and Cyrus, History of, on ta- 
pestry. i. 205, 

Atalanta, Tale of. i. clvii. 

Atchlow, a player, iii. 352. 

Athanasian Creed, versified by W. Whyt- 
tingham. iii. 148. By Hunnis, iii. 158. 

Athanasius, Creed of, versified, i. 23, 

Athelard, a monk of Bath, the Arabic 
Euclid translated into Latin by.i.xciv. 

Athelstan, King, ode on. i. xxxi. xxxh, 
XXXV. xxxvi. Sa.von ode on Ids vic- 
tory, i, Ixvi. to Ixxxi. a poem on. i. 
84 to 88. 

Athys and Prophylias, a French metrical 
romance, i. 141. 

Atis and Porphhion, Romance of. i. clxih. 

Atropoion Delion, a poem. hi. 317. 

Attcclifi’', William, ii. 537. 

Attila, Verses in praise of. i. xliii. 

Auberinus Cains, h. 553. 

Aubrey, iii. 40. 

Auctours, uncertain, hi. 41. 51. 

Audley, Lord Chancellor, poem on the 
Death of. iii. 54, 

Aventinus, Johannes, i. xliii. 

Averroes, an Asiatic philosopher, i. xcii. 
xciv. ii. 204 to 206. 

Augustodunus, Honorius. i. exxhi. 

Avianus Flavius, ii. 363. 

Avicen, or Avicenne, an Arabian phy- 
sician. ii- 204. 

Aulica, de, by Gabriel Harvey, iii. 344. 

Aulularia of Plautus, exhibited before 
Q,ueen Elizabeth at Cambridge, ii. 527. 

Aunfour, le Romaunz de PSre, coment il 
aprist et chastia son fils belement. i. 
cxlii. 

Aungerville, Richard. See Richard of 
Bury, 

Avranches, Henry de, or Henry the Ver- 
sifier. i. 45. 
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Aui'elianus, Ceelius. i. cviii. 

Aurelio and Isabella, Romance of. iii. 
385. 

Aurelius, Marcus, Golden Boke of, by 
Lord Berners, iii. 232. 

Aurora, or History of the Bible alle- 
gorised, by Petrus de Riga. ii. 363. 

Ausonius. i. Ixxxiv. li. 362. Epigrams 
of, translated by Eendali. iii. 349. 

Austin, St. i. xc. xciii. c. clxxix. clxxxii. 
cxc. ii. 168. 


B. 

B. G. /. e. perhaps Bernard Garter, iii. 
341, 342. 

Babione de, et Croceo Domino Babionis, 
et Viola filiastra Babionis, quam Cro- 
ceus duxit invito Babione, et Pecula 
Uxore Babionis, et Fodio suo. ii. 16, 

17. 

Baby on, Peter, ii. 16. 

Bacon, Roger, i. cxxxv. cxxxvi. 90. ii. 89, 
175, 178, 179, 203, 228, 230, 316, 337. 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, iii. 275. 

Badby. ii. 383. 

Bade, Joce, Brandt’s Ship of Fooles 
translated into French by. ii. 420. 
Badius Jodocus, his Commentary on Man- 
tuan. ii. 432. 

Balantynj or Ballenden, John. ii. 478. 
Baldwyn, William, iii. 159, 183 to 185, 
223,261. 

Bale, John. i. xcvii. civ. SO, 129. ii. 15, 

18, 92, 380, 530, 531. iii. 53, 64, 65, 
78, 82. iii. 170, 173, 179, 184, 261. 

Ballades et Rondelles, L’Art de dictier. 
ii. 222, 313, 314. 

Balsamon, patriarch of Antioch, ii. 518. 
Balsham, Hugh de, ii. 89. 

Banastre, or Banestre, William, i. 70. 

Gilbert, i. 70. ii. 238. 

Bancroft, archbishop, iii. 394. 

Bandello. hi. 379, 391. 

Banier, i. xxi. 

Banishment of Cupid, iii. 385. 
Banockburn, a poem, by Laurence Mi- 
not. iii. 102. 

Banquet of Daintie Conceiptes. iii. 391. 
Bansley, Charles- iii. 82. 

Baptism and Temptation, an interlude, 
by John Bale. hi. 78* 

Barbarossa, Frederick, Latin poem on the 
Wars of, by Gunther, i. cxxxiii. 
Barbarus Hermolaus. ii. 557. 

Barbatofia, or Shew of Beards, ii. 510- 
Barbour, John. ii. 110 to 113. 

Barcham, Dr. John. h. 214. ih. 232. 
Barclav, Alexander, ii. 369, 371, 418, 
419 'to 431, 499, 558,, 

Bards, Irish, Account of the. i. xxxvii. 
Welsh, Account of the. i. xxxvii. to xli. 
Celtic, Account of the. i. xlii. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, Romance of, by 


Joannes Damascenus. i, clxxih. elxxiv. 
clxxxii. clxxxvi. ii. 284, 285, 493. 

Barnabas of Cyprus, ii. 168. 

Barnefielde, Richard, iii. 328. ^ 

Barnes, or Berners, Julyana. h. 366. 

Barrett, John. iii. 327, 335. 

Barringtoir’s Observations on the Ancient 
Statutes, i, 45. ii. 213. 

Barthius. i. cxxx. cxxxi. 

Bartholinus, or Bartholine. i. 206, 207. 

Bartholomeus. hi. 393. 

Basingstoke, John of. See John. 

Basset, Mrs. ii. 543. 

Bastard, Thomas, iii. 233. 

Baston, Robert, i. 68. ii. 15, 31, 333. 

Bate, John. ii. 554. 

Bathoniensis, Adelardus, Ouintilian’s De- 
clamations abridged by. i, Ixxxv. 

Bathsabe and David, Play of, by Geo. 
Peele. iii. 270. 

Batman, or Bateman, Dr. Stephen, iii. 
393. 

Batman’s Doom. iii. 393, 

Batrachomuomachy of Homer, translated 
by Demetrius Zenus. ii. 134. by Chap- 
man. ih. 359. by Dr. Johnson, ih. 349, 
350, imitated by John Heywood. hi. 
92. 

Battailes plusieurs des Rois d’lsrael en- 
contre les Philistines el Assyriens. ii. 
403. 

Battayle of Troye, by Guido de Columna. 
i. 129 to 131. 

Battell of Jerusalem, a poem, by Adam 
Davie, ii. 1. 

Batthall, an Arabian warrior, Life of, &c. 
i. xi. 

Battle of Hastings, by Rowlie. ii. 358. 

Bavande, William, hi. 228. 

Bayard, La Vie et les Gestes du Preux 
Chevalier, ii. 185. 

Bayes, poem on. iii. 58. 

Beard, D,, Theatre of God’s Judgements, 
by. hi. 241, 353. 

Beatrice, a female juggler, i. 46. 

Beau Miracle de S. Nicolas, French play 
of iii, 268. 

Beauchamp, Lord. i. 146. 

Beauclere, Henry, l. cxii. 

Beaumont, ii. 538. iii. 232, 234. 

Beauvais, Vincent de. See Vincent de 
Beauvais. 

Beccaria, Antonio dci ii. 267, 268. 

Beccatelli, Antonio, i. cxv. 

Becket, St. Thomas of. i. cxix. Martyr- 
dom of, i. 14. Life of. i. 17. by Her- 
bert Bosham, translated into English 
Rymes by Ijaurence Wade. ii. 418, 
419. into French, by Langtoft. iii 419. 
Legend of. i. 17. h. 311, 381, 560, 561, 
562.; 

Bede. i. x. xc. xcvh. xcviii. civ. cv. cxviii. 
cxxi 131. h. 232, 371, 388. iii. 209. 

Bedford, Jasper, duke of, Epitaph on, by 
fSkeltott. it. 489, 
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Bedwell, WilOam. iii 99- 

Beeanle, Richard, iii. 263. 

Belm, Mrii. ii.'538. 

BelislirejOr Belisarius, Romance of. ii. 1 34. 

Bell, David, iii. 364. 

Bellay. iii. 287. 

Belle Dame sans Mercy, by Chaucer, ii. 
218. 

Belleforest. i. cxI. civ. iii. 393. 

Belle-perche, Gualtier Arbalestrier tk, 
i cxviii. ii. 240. 

Bellisaire, on le Conquerant. ii. 134. 

Beliovacensis Vhicentius, i. 128, 136- ii. 
282, 462, 503. 

Bellum contra Runcivalliim. i.«6L 

Beilum Trojanum, a poem. i. 131. 

Beltrand, or Bertrand’s Amours with 
Chrysatsa. ii. 134. 

Belvedere, or Garden of the Muses, by 
John Bodenham. iii, 233, 

Bembo, Pietro, iii. 287. 

Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, i. cxiv, 
cxxi. 

Benedictus, Alexander, i. 136, 162, 

Benet’s Christmasse Game. ii. 361. 

Beuivieni, Jeronimo, ii. 432. 

Benjamin, a Jew traveller, i. 90. 

Bennet. ii. 406. 

Benoit de Sainct More. i. 139. ii. 305, 
313. Metrical Romance of the Dukes 
of Normandy, by. ii. 416. 

Bentley, iii. 352. 

Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon poem cele- 
brating the wars of, edited by the Che- 
valier Thorkelin. i. 2. Mr. Turner’.^ 
version of particular parts, ibid. 

Beral, las Complanchas de, a poem, by 
Fouquet. i. 122. 

Bercheur, Peter, Livy translated into 
French by. ii. 315, 316. 

Berchorius, Petrus, or Pierre Bercheur, 
author of the Gesta Romanorum. i. cc. 
to cciv. 

Bercy, Hugues de. i. 35. 

Ber. Gar., perhaps Bernard Garter, iii. 
342. 

Bergeretta, or the Song of Shepherds, a 
mummery celebrated in the city of Be- 
sanpon. ii. 515. 

Bergman, Johannes, ii, 522. 

Berlin, Romance of, i. 138. 

Berlington, John. i. 7 0. 

Bernard’s Homilies on the Canticles. 
Ixxxviii. 

Bernard, Saint, Legend of. L clxxxvii. 

Bernard, Andrew, ii. 334. 

Bernard, Richard, iii. 363. ^ 

Bernardinus. ii. 523. 

Berners, Lord. iii. 52, 63, 132, 232. His 
translation of Froissart’s Chronicle, ii. 
124. 

Berners, or Barnes, Juliana, ii. 366,. 367. 

Berni. i. 135. ii. 180, 181. 

Bertrand du Gucscelin, French romance 
of. i. 134/ 


Bervn, Tale of, or Marchani’si Second 
Tale. i. 145. ii. 203, 214. 

Besalin, Ramon, Vidnl de. iii. 285. 
Bcstiaire, a sot of Metrical Faljles from 
the Latin F.sop. ii, 310. 

Botham’s Military Precept>. iii. 320. 
Bethiiniensis Eberlnirdus. ii. 502. Latin 
poem on the Art of Versification by. ii. 
363. 

Beuves dc Hantnii, Romance of, by P^re 
Lahhe. See Sir Hevis. 

Bever’s Mamiscri]>t Chronicle. !. xc. 

Beverley, Peter, iii. 387- 

Bevis of Southampton, Romance of, hi. 

128. See Sir Be vis. 

Beza, Theodore, iii. 1 43, 349. 

Bibienna, Cardinal, ii. 547. 

Bible, History of the, by Leoninus, i. 
csviii. 

Bible Hystoriaus la, ou ies Histoires 
Escolastres. i. xc. 

Bible allegorised, i. cc. eci. 

Bible, a satire, by Hugues de Bercy ^ i. 38. 
Bible. 5. 21. ii. 403. Heroick poem on 
the History ol'i by Apollinaris. ii. 518. 
Translated into Latin by Saint Jerom. 
ii. 242. Metrical Versions of. ii. 311, 
312. History of^ allegorised in Latin 
Verse, by Petrus de Riga. ii. 363. 

Bible, translated by William Bedwell iii. 
99. 

Bible Guiot de Provins, notice of. i. 35. 
Bible, la, Seignor de Berze, notice of. 

i. 35. . 

Bibli® Moralizationes. i. cc. 

Bidpai’s Filpay’s Fables. See Pilpay’s 
Fables. 

Bilfrid. i. ci. 

Bidrner, M. i. 11. 

Bird, William, iii. 64. 

Birinus, Saint, History of, represented on 
the ancient font in Winchester cathe- 
dral, &c. i. xc. Account of. i. xevi. 
Life of, L cxxxiiL 
Biscop, Benedict. L xcvii. civ. 

Blair Arnardi Relationes, by Blind Harry. 

ii. 113. 

Blair, or Blare, Robert, ii. 113. 
Blandamoure, Sir, Romance of. i, 146,202. 
Blase, Bishop, iii. 288. 

Blasts of Betrait from Piaies, the Second 
and Third, iii. 241. 

Blaunpayne, Michael, i. cxxxiii. 46. 
Blazon of Jealousie, by R. T. iii. 388. 
Blesensis, archdeacon of London, i. 136. 
Blessedness of Brytaine, a poem, by Kyf- 
fin. hi, 363. 

Blind Harry, ii. 113 to 120, 487. 

Blois, Peter de. i. cxx. cxxiii. exxv. ii- 
287, 318, 502, 559 to 562. 

Blois, William de. i. cxx. His tragedy de 
Flaura et Marco, and a comedy called 
Alda. h. 16. 

Blomefield, William, iii. 83. His Blossoms, 
or Campc of Philosophy, ibid. 
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Blonde! de Nesle, Minstrel to Richard 
the First, i, 116, 120. His story appa- 
rently apocryphal, i. 116, 117. 

Blondus Flavius, i. cxv, 

Blount’s Ancient Tenures, iii. 74. 

Blundeville, or Blondeville, Thomas, iii. 
228. 

Boar’s Head, Custom of the. iii. 129, 130. 

Boccacio Giovanni, i. cxl. cxlix, clvi. 
clxxiii. clxxiv. clxxxvii. cxcviii. cciv. ccv. 
140, 188. ii. 128tol40, 144, 161, 162, 
170, 171, 183, 190, 191, 197, 219, 220, 
234, 243, 266, 270, 283, 284, 294, 320, 
382, 401, 407, 493, 502, 530. iii. 96, 
187, 211, 287, 371, 374, 376 to 379, 
391, 393, 394. 

Boccace’s Epistle to Finns, translated by 
Lord Surrey, iii. 40. 

Boccus and Sidrake, a Romance, ii. 305, 
306. 

Bodenham, John. iii. 233. 

Boerhaave. i. xcii. 

Boethius, i. Ixxxiii. Ixxxix. xciii. c. ciii. 
cxiv. cxlii. ii. 149, 164, 216, 218, 227, 
254 to 256, 288, 313, 328, 396, 467, 
478, 502, 562. 

Boileau, ii. 160, 519, 520. 

Bokenham, Osbern. i. 13, 14. ii. 338. 

Boleyne, Anne. iii. 41, 42, 57, 64, 137. 

Boleyne, George, Viscount Rochford. iii. 
51 to 53, 63. 

Bolton, Edmund, iii. 39, 229, 231, 232. 

Bonaventura de Coena et Passione Do- 
mini, et Pcenis S. Marise Virginis, 
translated into English Rymes by Rob. 
de Brunne. i. 71, 72. • ' 

Bonner, Bishop of London, ii. 23. iii. 42. 

Booke of Certaine Triumphs, ii. 123. 

Borbonius’s Epigrams, translated by Ken- 
dall. iii. 349. 

Borde, Andrew, ii. 197, 336. iii. 72 to 78; 

■ 275. / , 

Borel. i. 149, 150. 

Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, i. xxix. 

Borron, Robert, i. 150. ii. 234, 317. His 
Translation of the Romance of Lancelot 
dll Lac. i. 119. His continuation of the 
Saint- Graal. i. 137. his Ensierrement 
de Merlin, ou Roman de Saint-^-GraaL 
ibid. 

Bosham, Herbert of, Life of Thomas of 
Becket, by. i. 78. ii.419. 

Botoner, William, ii. 319, 557. 

Bottom the Weaver, ii. 506. 

Bouge of Court, by Skelton, ii. 498 to 
500. 

Boiilay. ii. 521. 

Bonn o Hamtun Ystori. i. xxx. 

Bouquassiere, by Jean de Com'ci. ii. 
318. 

Bourchier, John, Lord Berners, iii. 52, 
63, 64, 132, 232. 

Bourdour, Account of the. i. 174. 

Bovillus, or Bullock, Henry, iii, 4» 

Boxhornius, ii, 362, 


Boy and the Mantle, or le Court Mantel, 
Story of. i. vi. 

Boyardo. i. xvii. 135. ii. 179. 

Boy Bishop, Ceremony of the. ii. 30, 521, 
531, 632. iii. 251,252, 265 to 267. 

Bozmanni, Cardinal, iii. 552. 

Bradshaw, Henry. ii< 371 to 380. 

Bradwardine, archbishop, ii. 165, 188, 
230. 

Braham, John. ii. 292, 

Brandon, Charles and Henry, iii. 15. Ac- 
count of. in. 279. Epitaphia on, by 
Wilson, iii. 349. 

Brandt, Sebastian, ii. 420, 424, 425. 

Bretomanna Saga. i. xlvi. 

Breton, Guillaume, le. i. cxxx. cxxxiii. 

Breton, Nicholas, iii. 325, 391. 

Breviari d’Amor, by Eymegau de Bezers. 
i. cxcvi. 

Breviarie of Britaine, by T. Twyne. iii. 
321. 

Breviary of Health, by Andrew Borde, 
iii. 73, 74. 

Brian, Sir Francis. See Bryan. 

Brice, Thomas, iii. 289. 

Bridlington, or Berlington, John. i. 70. 

Briggam, or Brigham, Nicholas, iii. 288. 

Brirasly’s Translation of Virgil’s Bucolics, 
and Fourth Georgic. iii. 327. 

Britannus Eremita. i. x. 

Brithnoth, OiFa’s Ealdorman, Ode in praise 
of. i. 2. 

British Muse, by Thomas Hayward, iir. 
234. 

Britons, their migration to Armorica, i. 
vi. vii. 

Britte, or Brithe, Waiter, ii. 87. 

Broadgate Hall, Oxford, Account of. iii. 

88 . 

Bromele, abbot of Hyde monasterv. iii. 

9. 

Brooke, Thomas, iii. 381. Arthur, iii. 
379 to 381. 

Brooke, William de. ii.* 89. 

Brown, prebendary of Westminster, iii. 
321. 

Browne, William, i. clxxxviii. clxxxix. 

Bruce, Robert, King of Scots, poem on, 
by Robert Baston, it 15, 16. by John 
Barbour, ii. 110 to 113. 

Bruit, le Petit, by Raufe de Boun. i. 59. 

Brun, Mons. Le, Avantures d’Apolonius 
de Thyr, par. ii. 1 34. 

Brunette Latini wrote his Tesoro in 
French.!. 147. xAccount of his Tesoro 
and Tesoretto, ii. 316. iit 201, 202, 
213. 

Brunne, Robert de. iii. 117. His transla- 
tion of the Manuel des Peches, a free 
version, i. 55, 56. See Robert de 
Brunne. 

Bruno’s Epigrams, translated by Kendall, 
iit 349. 

Bros, or Bruce, Robert, poem on. ii. 15, 
16 # See Bruce. 
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Brut, a French Romaiiee by W ace. i. 51h 
ll 125. 

Brut, Romance of. ii. 283. 

Brut of Tysilio, translated by the Rev. P. 
Roberts, i. vii. 

Bruto, Liber de, et de Gestis Anglorum, 
metrihcatus. i. 59. 

Brut-y-Brenhined, or History of the 
Kings of Britain, translated into Latin 
by Geoffrey of Monmoutli, i. vii. to 
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Bryan, Sir Francis, iii. 42, 46, 51, 52, 
63. 

Bryan, Reginald, ii. 496. 

Brytayne, Ly tel, and Ponthus and Galyce. 
ii. 409, 410. 

Bncer. iii. 157, 364. 

Buchanan, ii. 524, 525. iii 19, 73. 

Buckhurst, Lord. See Sackviile, Tho- 
mas. 

Bucolics of Virgil, translated. See Vir- 
gil 

Bullock, Henry, iii. 4. 

Bulloign, Godfrey of. See Godfrey. 

Bulioker, William, ii. 366. iii. 283. 

Bulman, John, il 332. 

Burgh, Benedict, ii. 282, 361, 365. 

Burgh, Thomas, i. 1 3. 

Burlaeus. iii. 1 2. 

Burton, Robert, i. 58. ii. 197. iii, 216, 
344, 351, 379, 390. 

Bury’s Philobiblon. i. xc. 

Bury, Richard of. See Richard. 

Buryal and Resurrection of Christ, an in- 
terlude, by Bale. iii. 78. 

Burying of the Masse, in Rithme, iii. 
172, 

Bussy d’Aniboise, Tragedy of, by Chap- 
man. iii. 362. 

Buttes, Doctor, iii 78, 

Byngham, William, ii. 552. 

Byrchensaw, Maurice, il 332. 

Byron, Charles, Duke of, a Play. iii. 361. 


C. 

C.T.iill70. 

Cacan or Cacaniis. i. cliv, 

Caedmon, I 1, 2. 

Csesar. I xxi. 

Caesar, Julius, Romance of. i, clil. clxl 

Caesar’s Commentaries, translated into 
French by Jean Du Chesne. ii. 319. 
translated by Golding, iii. 334. by Tip- 
toft, Earl of Worcester, ibid. 

Cairels Elias, a Troubadour of Perigord. 
il 417. 

Calaileg and Darnnag. i. 133. See Pil- 
pay’s Fables, 

Calander, an Italian comedy, by Bibienna. 
il 547. 

Calilah u Dumnah. i. cxlii. clxxvii. cxc, 

Calisto, a masque, by Crowne. ii. 540, 

Calixtiis the Second. L xvii. 


Calligraphy, Account of the Speciraens of. 
I cl cii, 

Callimachus and Chrysorrlioe, tlie Loves 
of, a Eomaoce. ii. 132. 

Calliiiicus, inventor of the Grecian fire. i. 
ICH, 

Calliopius. i. cxiv. 

Gallistines. i. 128, 132, 134. 

Callot, ii, 444. 

Caltha Poetarimn iii. 394. 

Calvin, John. ii. 479. iii. 8. 144, 145, 
149, 157. 

C’ambrensis Gyraldtis. i. cxxiv. cxxv. 91. 
135. ii. 106.* 176. 

Cambucas, by Vincent Beauvais, i.'cixvi. 
Cambyses, Play of, by Preston, iii. 242. 
Camden, William, i. cxxx. iii. 310, 325. 
Camera obscura discovered by Roger Ba- 
con. ii. 178. 

Camillus Julius, ii. 549, 

Camoens. ii. 178. 

Campaspe, Alexander, and Apelles, ballet 
of. iii. 342. 

Campbell, Dr. iii. 234. 

Campden, Hugh, Translation of the Ro- 
mance of Sidrac by. i. 202. ii. 305, 306. 
Campe of Philosophy, iii. 83. 

Campion, Edmund, iii. 243, 324. Thomas, 
iii. 378. 

Campo di Fior, or the Flourie Field of 
Four Languages of M. Claudius De- 
.sainliens. iii. 374. 

Oandidus Petrus, ii. 267* ■ 

Canning, William, ii 336, 340* 341. See 
Row lie or Chatterton. 

Cantacuzenus, John. ii. 132, 

Canterbury Tales, i. clxxxiv. iii. 177. 
Canterbury Tales, by Chaucer ; — 

Chanon Yeman’s Tale, i 271. il 

292. 

Frankelein’s Tale, il 168, 174 to 

183,202. 

Freere’s Tale, il 166. 

Clerk of Oxenford^'s Tale. ii. 1 83 to 

185. 

Knight’s Tale, i 174. ii. 8, 122, 129, 

139 to 148, 164, 287, 445, 

Man of Lawe’s Tale, ii 122, 134. 

246. 

Merchant’s Tale, ii 165, 166, 168, 

169, 188 to 190, 499. 

Miller’s Tale, ii 158, 190 to 197, 

439. 

Monke’s Tale. ii. IS, 57, 197. 

Nonnes Priest’s Tale, ii, 2, 168, 

186, 190, 403. 

Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s Tale, 

ii 20, 188, 191. 

Reve’s Tale. ii. 197, 198. 

Sompnour’s Tale. ii. 54, 191, 198, 

206, 207. 

Shipman’s Tale. ii. 197. 

— Squier’s Tale. i. 174. ii. 122, 171. 
Wife of Bath’s Tale. ii. 166, 201, 

247. 
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CanticlfS of Solomon, versified. iiU 159. 
Metrical Commentary on, by Dudley 
Fenner. iiL* 262. In English verse, 
by Spenser, ibid. 

Cantilenas, or Poetical Chronicles, i. 84. 

Canute, King, History of. i. xxxvi, 

Capanee, Romantic poem of. i. 78. 

Capella Marcianus. ii. 287, 363. 

Capella Marcianus de Nuptiis Philologiae 
et Mercurii. ii. 166. 

Capellanus, Joannes, ii. 255. 

Capgrave, John. ii. 264, 265. translator 
of a life of St. Catharine, ibid. 

Capuano, Benedict, ii. 525. 

Cards and Card-playing, Account of. ii. 
474, 475. 

Care w. Sir George, i. 78, 80. 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, iii. 64, 

Carew, Thomas, ii. 538. 

Carlo’s Chronicle, ii. 471. 

Carlile, Christopher, hi. 364. 

Carlisle, Alexander, Sariaunt of the Myn- 
strallis unto King Edward IV. ii. 
336. 

Carman’s Whistle, a Ballad, iii. 244. 

Carmelian, Peter, ii. 425. 

Carmina Vaticinalia, by John Bridling- 
ton.!. 70. 

Carnotensis Bernardus. ii. 363. 

Caroli Gesla secundum Turpinum. i. 81. 

Carols, Account of. ii. 397, 398. iii. 129, 
130, 254. 

Carowles, certayne goodly, to be songe to 
the Glory of God. hi. 254. 

Carpentier's Supplement to Du Cange, i. 
cxxxh. 177, 178, 187, 205. ii. 28, 29, 
164, 

Carr, Earl of Somerset, ii. 539. 

Carr, Nicholas, iii. 273. 

Carter, Peter, iii. 347. 

Case is Altered, Play o£ iii. 243. 

Cassianus, Joannes, i, 13. h. 313. 

Cassiodorus. i. Ixxxhi. chi. ii. 232, 233. 

Casteilione, Lapus de. h. 239, 267. 

Castiglio’s II Cortegiano, translated by 
Thomas Hoby. ih. 301. 

Castle of Honour, ii. 388. 

Castle of Labour, a poem, by Barclay, ii. 
388, 425. 

Castle of Love, by Bishop Grosthead, i. 
72 to 77. Translated from the Spanish 
by Lord Berners, ih. 64. 

Castle of Memorie, translated by William 
FuHwood. ih. 282. 

Casulis, Jacobus de. ii. 259, 260, 313. 

Catechismus Paulinus, by Mulcaster, iii. 
282. 

Catharine, Saint, Play of, by Geoffrey ab» 
bot of Dunstable, i. cxii. ii. 18, 520. 
hi, 266. 

Catharine, Saint, Play of, acted by the 
monks of St. Dennis, h. 515. 

Cato. iii. 363. 

Cato’s Morals, translated, i. 78. ii, 361 to 
365. 


Catullus, iii. 330. 

Causa Dei, by Brawardine. ii. 165. 

Cave, Henry, Narration of the Fall of 
Paris Garden, by. ih. 214. 

Cavyll, or Cavil, hi. 186, 225. 

Caxton. i. cxxxix. cxlviiii cl. cli. cliv. 
civ. clxxiv. clxxxii. clxxxvi. clxxxvii. 
clxxxvhi. 13, 59, 131, 140, 146. |i. 124, 
232, 260, 299, 315, 362, 364, 365, 385, 
398, 410,411. 

Caxton’s Morte Arthur, i. 154, 155. 
Caxton’s Ovid. iii. 63. Epilogue to 
Chaucer’s Book of Fame. ih. 288. 
Caxton’s Troye Boke. ii. 177. 

Cecil, Sir William, hi- 39. 

Cedrenus. i. xchi. h. 517. 

Ceffi, or Ceffio, Philip, or Christopher, i. 
129. h. 234. 

Ceiris, a Fable of Nisus and Scylla. iii. 
329. 

Celestinus. i. clxxxvi. 

Celsus Apuleius. i. cvih. cix. 

Celtes Conradus, an early dramatic writer 
and Latin poet. ii. 522, 550, 551. hi. 
16, 

Celts, human skulls used by them for 
drinking-cups. i. xxvi. 

Cendrata Ludovicus. i. clxxxv. 

Cent Histoires Tragiijues of Belleforest, 

ih. 393. 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, Les. iii. 382. 
Cento Noveile Antiche. i. clvi. cixxiii. 

clxxvi. clxxix, clxxxv. cxcvhi. 

Ceolfrid. i. ciii. civ. 

Cepbalus and Procris. hi. 337. 

Cerisier. ii. 255. 

Certain Meters by Sir Thomas More. iii. 
94, 95. 

Certaine Noble Storyes. ih. 391. 

Certaine Triumphes, Booke of. ii. 123. 
Certamen inter Johannem et Barones, 
versified, i. 81, 

Cervantes, i. clxxxix. 114, 135. ii. 182. 
Cesarius. i. excvii. 

Ceyx and Alcione, Historie of, drawen 
into English Meeter by William Hub- 
bard, ih. 334. 

Chadworth, bishop of Lincoln, ii. 554. 
Chalcondylas Demetrius, ii. 557. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, iii. 320, 374. 
Chance of the Dolorus Lover, a poem, by 
Christopher Goodwin, hi. 82. 

Chanson d boire, or Drinking-ballad, the 
first, iii. 179. 

Chant, Royal, h. 221. 

Chaos of Historyes. hi. 391. 

Chapman, George, a dramatic poet. i. cxl, 

ii. 535, 538. hi. 243, 356 to 362. 
Chardin, i. xxi. 

Chardry, author of the French romances, 
the Life of St. Josaphat and the Seven 
Sleepers, and a poem called Le petit 
Piet. i. 18. 

Charette, La, Roman, par Chrestien de 
Troyes, i, 137. ii. 234,: 
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Charicell and Drosilla^ , Loves of? a to** 
mance.„ii. 132. 

Charite, William, i. 80. 

Charito, Romance of. ii. 132, 

Charlemagne. L x. xv. xvi. xviii. xK% to 
xlvii. ivi. ixxxv. xcv. xcvlii. c. di. 
cliv, 

Charleinagne, Romance of. i, 81, 113, 
128, 137, 139, 246, 205. ii. 221, 224. 
Charles the Bald. i. xcv, 

Charles the Fifth, ii. ' 549. Account of 
his collection of books, i. Ixxxix. 
Charles, Duke of Byron, Play of. iii. 361. 
Chartier, Alain, ii. 128, 270* 

Chateau d’ Amour translated by Robert 
de Brunne. i. 82, 88. 

Cliateau d’ Amour, a French poem, erro- 
neously ascribed to Bishop Grosseteste. 
i.72. 

Chatelairi de Coucy. ii. 221. 

Chatterton, George, hi. 364. 

Chatterton, Thomas, ii. 338 to 360. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, a. vi. exxii. cxl. cxlii. 
cxlvhi. clxv. clxvi. clxxi. clxxx. elxxxiv. 
clxxxv. clxxxvii.clxxxviii. cxci. cxcvi. to 
cxcvh. kcv. 36, 64, 68, 69, 129, 130, 232, 
143 to 145, 148, 167, 170 to 172, 174, 
175, 177, 178, 193,194, 202.ii. 2, 6,8,9, 
10, 17, 20, 35, 54, 57, 98, 101, 102, 
122, 123, 126 to 129, 134, 139 to 224, 
225, 228,233, 242,243, 245, 246, 255, 
263, 264, 268, 269, 286, 328, 361,363, 
364, 371, 398, 399, 403,404,408,413, 
433, 434, 439, 440, 443, 476, 484, 499, 
503. iii. 6, 29, 39, 47, 63, 77, 80, 90, 
91,99, 100, 177, 257, 269, 274, 287, 
288, 335, 336, 345, 352, 365, 374. 
Chaundler, Thomas, ii. 255, 256. 
Chertsey, Andrew. Hi. 79, 80, 259, 

Chess, Game of. ii. 260, 261, 302. 

Chester, Foundation of the Abbey of, a 
poem, by Bradshaw, ii. 372. 

Chester Mysteries, or Whitsun Playes. ii. 
24, 25. Account of the. ii. 372, 373, 
394 to 396. 

Chester Plays attributed to Randoll Hig- 
den. ii. 372 to 374, Period of their 
first appearance, ibid. 

Chestre, Thomas, hi. 123. 

Chettle, Henry, hi. 243, 244, 312, 353. 
Chevalier au Signe FYstoire du, a ro- 
mance. h. 107. 

Chevalrye, or Knighthood, Boke of the 
ordre of, translated out of French, ii. 

m. 

Chevelere Assigne, or De Cigne, or Knight 
of the Swan, Romance of. h. 107. 

Child Bishop, Song of the. hi. 265. 

Childe Ippomedone, Romance of. i. 
140. 

Children of the Chapel Stript and Whipt. 
iii. 240. 

Chilperic, King, Two Books of Latin 
. Verses by. i. cvhi. 

Chiron, i cix. 


Chopping Knives, a l‘:dl;td, hi, 24 h 

Chuiic and the Bird, a pncni, by Lidgate. 
i. cxlii. ii. 108. 

Chrestien of Troys, Roman du S.-Graal 
et Roman dc Perct'val hi Galois, at- 
trlhuted to. i. l.'Jd, 187. Not author of 
the Saiut-GraaL i. Id". Account of his 
works still extant, ibid. 

Cbreuzpeckh, Friedrich von, a CJernian 
knight in the Kuglisli .service, ii, 120. 
Account of hi.s wars. ii. 120, 121. 

Christ, the History of the Childhood of, a 
poem. h. 370. A j)oem on the Passion 
of, hy Walter Kenncdie. ii. 476. 

Christ, Spoitsage of a Virgin to, by Alcock, 
bishop of Kly. ii. 427. 

Clirist in his Twch'tli Year, interlude of, 
by John Bale. iii. 78. 

Christ\s Dialogues in Hell. ii. 395. 

Christ’s Kirk on the Green, a poem. ii. 
476. 

Christ’s Pas.sion, &e.. Play of. Hi. 31, a 
tragedy, by Gregory Naziaiizen. ii, 
517. 

•Xihrist’s Resurrection, a poem on. ii. 20. 

Chrisfi Passioni.s et Eesurrectionis Gesta, 
i. 69. 

Christi Descensus ad Inferos, a religious 
drama, ii. 394, 531* 

Christi de PiLSsione. ii. 238. 

Christ! Gesta Salvatorls. ii. 395* ■ 

Christian and Jew, metrical dialogue be- 
tween, hy Sidonius. il. 364, 413. 

Christian Friendship, bv NTewton. iii. 
317. ' '■ 

Christina of Pisa. i. ehxxv, ii. 127, 282, 
294. Morale Froverbes of, by Wyd- 
ville, earl of Rivers, ii. 338. 

Christmas, a Latin poem on, by John 
Opicius. ii. 555. 

Christmas Carols, iii. 129, 130, 254. , 

Christmas Recreations, by Robinson, iii. 
316. 

Christopher, Saint, Legend of. i. cxiv. 
Life of.i. 16, 17. 

Christopherson, John, Latin, tragedy of 
Jephtha; by. ii. 524. 

Chronica Chronicorum, by Theodoric 
Engelhusen. ii. 234, 471. 

Chronica Novella, by Herman Korner. i, 
cxliii. ii. 239. 

Chronica Isidore, ii. 233. 

Chronica Regnorum. i. 84, 90- 

Chronicle of Brutes, in English verse, by 
Arthur Kelton. iii. 178, 179. 

Chronicle of St, Albans, i. cxliii. 

Chronicle of the Emperors, by Richard 
Reynholds. iii. 282. 

Chronicles of England, by Caxton, ii. 
232. 

Chronicles of the Kings of England, iii. 
371. 

Chronicon Breve, by Cassiodorus. ii. 232. 

Chronicon of St. Denis, i. clxv. 

Chronicon Trojae. i. 81. 
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Cbronicmn Britannorum, i. 130. 

Chronicum Magnum, i. 130. 

Cbrysanaleia, by A. Munday. iii. 24S. 

Chryso-Triumphos, a city pageant, by A. 
Munday. iii. 242. 

Cbrysoloras, Emanuel, ii. 267. iii. 4, 

Chrysostom, Saint, i. xcvi. 

Church, the Figure of our' Mother holy, 
oppressed by the French king, a poem 
by Barclay, ii, 425. 

Churche, Daniel, ii. 365. 

Churchyard, Thomas, iii. 29, 185, 186, 
218,233,316. 

Chyld Bysshop, Song of the. iii. 265. 

Chytrseus, Postils of. iii. 334. 

Cicero, i. Ixxxiv. Ixxxix. xcv. cxv. ii. 168, 
187, 241, 242, 282, 316, 319, 322, 403, 
467, 468, 502, 549, 551, 556. iii. 13, 
15, 181, 272. Translated by Lawrence 
Premierfait. ii. 278, 319. Dialogue on 
Friendship, translated into English by 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, ii. 557. 
Familiar Epistles, translated by Skel- 
ton. ii. 489. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, poem on the 
Death of, by N. Grimoald. iii. 67. 

Cicero’s Epistles, translated by Fleming, 
iii. 326. Oration for the Poet Archias, 
translated by Drant. iii. 348. Dream 
of Scipio, translated, iii. 84. 

Cinnamus. ii. 132. 

Cinquante Balades. ii. 250 to 253. 

Circe and Ulysses, masque on the story 
of, by William Brown, ii. 540, 541, 

Githaristae, account of the. i. 82. 

Citie of Civilitie. iii. 375, 

Gitie of Dames, a comedy, by Brian 
Annesley. iii. 79. 

Citie of Ladies, French romance of the. 
i. 205. 

Gitta di Vita, by Matteo Palmeri. ii. 467, 
472. 

City of God, by St. Austin, i. clxxix. 
clxxxii. cxc. . 

City of Ladies, Romance of the. i. clxxix. 

City Heiress, by Mrs. Behn. ii. 538. 

Claudian. i. Ixxxiii. cxiv. cxv. cxviii, ii. 
166, 169. 

Clavell, John. iii. 322. 

Clem Clawbacke and Prig Pickthanke, 
picture of. iii. 300. 

Gleomades, Romance of, i. 138. 

Cleomenes and Juliet, Historie of. iii. 381. 

Clerc, John. iii. 40, 41. 

Clere, Sir Thomas, poetical epitaph on, 
by Lord Surrey, iii. 40. 

Clergy, Satirical Ballad on the. i. 35. 

Clericalis Disciplina, by Peter Alphonsus. 
i. cxlii. ckviri. clxxxvi, cxcvii. 

Clerke of Tranent, his Scotch version of 
the exploits of Gawaine. iii. 122. 

Clitophon and Leucippe. iii. 362. 

Cloris, or Complaynt of the Passion of 
the Despised Sheppard, by W. Smyth, 
iii. 325. 


Coccaie Martin, ii. 505, 506. 

Cockneys, King of the. ii. 543. 

Codex Argenteus. i. 1. 

Ccelum Britannicum, a masque, by 
Thomas Carew. ii. 538. 

Cognatus Gilbertus. iii. 336. 

Colbrond, Song of. i. 81. 

Coldewell, or Colvil, George, ii. 256. 

Colebrooke, Mr., his version of the San- 
sci-it Hitopades. i. 134. 

Colet, Dean. iii. 2, 6, 10. His Gramma- 
tices Rudimenta. ii. 57. 

Colin Clout, by Skelton, ii. 490, 495, 
496. 

Collection of Choice Flowers, by Fitz- 
geffry. iii. 234. * 

College of Poetry, founded in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, by Maximilian the 
First, ii. 550. 

Collins, William, iii. 80, 81, 244, 386. 

Cologne, three Kings of. ii. 369. 

Colonna or Coliimna. ii. 317. 

Columella, i. Ixxxv. 

Coluthus’s Rape of Helen, translated by 
Marlowe, iii. 350. 

Colvil, or Coldewell, Geor^. ii. 256. 

Conicediae et Tragoediae, *y William of 
Blois. i. 120. 

Comoediae Sacrae, by Gawin Douglas, ii. 
458. • 

Comestor, Peter, ii. 311. 373. Scholastic 
History of, translated into French, i. 
Ixxxviii. xc. 

Commandments, versified by Whytting- 
ham. iii. 148. 

Commedia de Geta. ii. 16, 17. 

. Commedia il Divina, di Dante, iii. 201 to 
214. 

Commendacion of True Poetry, iii. 392. 

Commune Defunctorum, by Stanyhurst. 
iii. 324. 

Comnena, Anna, the Alexiad of. i. 48, 
161. ii. 132. 

Comcedia, a worke in rhyme, by H. N. 
iii. 176. 

Cornpagna del Gonfalone established for 
the purpose of performing mystery- 
plays, ii. 31. 

Complaint against the stiff-necked Papist, 
in verse, by Mardiley. iii. 1 70. 

Complaint, a song, ascribed to Anne 
Boleyn. iii. 64. 

Complaynt of the Papyngo. ii. 434, 445, 
474, 476. 

Complete Angler, iii. 354. 

Compound of Alchemic, by George Rip- 
ley, ih 337. 

Comus, a masque, by Milton, ii. 54 J. iii. 

37. 

Conan and Rosmilla. i. cliv. 

Concubrahus, MS. Life of. ii. 423. 

Gonfessio Amantis, by Gower, ii. 10, 226 
to 231, 411, 425. iii. 288. 

Confutation of Miles Hoggard, by Crow- 
ley, iiiii 172. 
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Confutation to the answer of a Wicked 
Ballad, iii. 172. 

Conquest of Jerusalem by Godfrey of 
Bulloign, theatrical repre.sentation of. 
ii, 28. 

Conrade, Emperor, Latin poem on tlie 
Expedition of, against the Saracens, by 
Gunther, i. cxxxiii. 

Consolation of Lovers, ii. 89H, 

Consolation of Philosophy, by Boethius, 
translated into various languages, ii. 
254 to 250. 

Consolation of the Monkes, by Eccard. ii, 
255. 

Consolation of Theology, by John Ger- 
son. ii. 251fl 

Constable, Henry, iii. 230, 233, 244, 
312. 

Constantine, Emperor, i. 204. 

Constantinople, Prose History of the 
Siege of, by Gunther, i, cxxxiii, 

Constantinopolis Christiana, by Du 
Cange, i. 162. 

Constantins, i. Ixxxii. 

Contemptu Mundi, De, by Pope Innocent 
the Third, i. ccii. 

Continens, by Ifehasis, an Asiatic physi- 
cian. ii. 204. 

Conversion of Swerers, by Stephen 
Hawes, ii. 397. 

Conway, Sir John. iii. 387. 

Cooper, Mrs, i. 94. 

Cooper, John, or Coprario. iii. 378. 

Copia Scedulaj valvis domini regis exis- 
tends in Parliamonto suo tento apud 
Westmonasteriinn, mense Marcii anno 
regni Plenrici Sexti vicesimo octavo, a 
satirical ballad stuck on the gates of 
the royal palace, i. 54. 

Copland, Robert, i. clxxxiii. iii. 259. 

Coprario, or Cooper, John. iii. 378, 

Cor et Oculum, Disputatio inter, i. cxxvii, 

Corbet, Bishop, iii. 150. 

Corbian, Pierre de. ii. 384, 385. 

Corbichon, John. ii. 317. 

Corderoy, Mathurine. ii. 364. 

Cornish, Thomas, ii. 419. William, a 
poet and musician, ii. 511. 

Cornouaille a province of Bretagne in 
France, ii. 150. 

Cornubyence, Girard, or Cornubiensis 
Giraldus. i. 80. 

Cornewaile, John. L 5. 

Corona Preciosa, by Stephen a Sabio. ii. 
134. 

Cors, Lambert li. i. 141. 

Corvini, Mattheo, king of Hungary, ii. 
551. 

Cosins, Dr. iii. 166. 

Cosmographia Mundi, by John Phrea. ii. 
556. 

Cosmographie, by Heylin. i. cly. 

Cosmographie, le premier livre de la, in 
verse, by John Mallard, ii. 334* 

Cossa, Jean. ii. 318, 


Cosyn, Williaui, dean (;f Wtdis. ill 465. 
Cotgrave. i. 65, ffL 

Council uf the High an interlude, 

by John Hale. iii. 7H, 

Comri, Jean de. ii, 318. 

Courieauis.se, Jean de. ii. 318. 

Court of l ove, Tribunal of the. i. 148. ii. 
218,223. 

Cutjrt of Love, a poem, bv Clnutcer. ii. 
434. 

Court of Sapieru'e, translated by Caxton. 

i. cxxxix, clxxxviii. 

Court of Venus, moraiis<*d. iii. 289. 
Courte of Virtue, by J. Hall. iii. 159- 
Court Mantel, Le, or The Ht>y and the 
Mantle, story of. i. vi. 

Courtier of Castiiio, trau’^lated. iii. 183. 
Courtier's Life, bv Sir Thomas Wyat. iii. 
49. 

Coventry Mysterie.s, and Plavs, .-Vccount 
of. i. 82, S3, ii. 91, 270, 390, 395. 
Coverdale’s Bible, iii. 151, 

Covcftice, an old Scot.s poem. ii. 475. 
Cowper, the Fearful Fantyses of the FIo- 
rentyne, iii. 385. 

Cox, Dr. Richard, ii. 525. 

Cox, Leonardo, Tract on Ilhetorick, by, 
iii. 10, 272, 27.3. 

Coxeter, Thomas, iii. 234, 325, 331 to 
336, 341, 348, 360. 

Cranm{?r, archhi.shop. iii. 173, 177, 
Cramstoun, David, ii. 459. 

Creation of the World, Miracle Play of. 

ii. 20, 91. 

Creed of Saint Athanasius, versified, i. 
23. 

Creeds, the Nicene, Apostolic, and Atha- 
nasiau, versified by Whyttingham and 
Clement Marot. iii. 148- 
Crescentiis, Peter de. ii. 316- 
Crescimbeni. i. HI. ii. 221. 

Croke, Richard, ii. 559. 

Cromwell, Oliver, iii. 144. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Lord, a ballad on. 

iii. 130. 

Crophill, John. ii. 386. 

Crowley, Robert, the printer, ii. 509. iii. 
165, 166. 

Crowne of Lawrell, by Skelton, ii, 489,. 
500, 501. 

Crucifixion, poem on the, i, 24, 32, 33. ^ 
Cruel Detter, by Wayer, a Ballet, iii. 
342. 

Cruget, Claude, iii, 388. 

Crusius Martinus. ii. 134. 

Cuckowe, William, iii. 244. 

Cujentos de Viejas. i. xvii. 

Culex^ by Spenser, iii. 329. 

Cundyt of Comfort, by Fleming, iii. 
327. 

Cupid, Banishment of, a Romance, iii. 
385. 

Cupid and P.syche, Play of. iii. 241, 
Cupid’s Whirligig, Play of. ii. 5. iii. 
390. 
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Cupydo, Serten Verses of, by Mr. Fayre. 
iii. 320. 

Curias and Florela, Romance of. ii. 135. 
Cursor Mundi, a Boke of Stories, i. 127. 

ii. 242. , , , 

Curteis, Wiliiam, Abbot of Bury. ii. 273. 
Curtius, Quintus, i. xxvi, cxxxi, 136. 

Cuthbert, St., Metrical Romance of. i. 14. 
Cyder, an early drink, Account of. ii. 
195. 

Cymon and Ipliigenia, by Boccaccio, ii. 
132, 133. iii. 377. 

Cynthia and Cassandra, by Barnefield. 

iii. 328. . ■, , 

Cynthia’s Revels, by B. Jonson. ii. 534, 

535. 

Cyriac of Ancona, ii. 547. 

Cyropasdia of Xenophon, translated, ii. 
316, 550, 556. iii. 13. English Version 
of, by Grimoaid. iii. 65. 

Cyveiliog, Owain, Prince of Powds, a 
Poem by. i. xxxix. 


D. 

Dasmonologie, by James the First, i. 
clxiv. 

Damascene, John. ii. 204. his Romance 
of Barlaam and Josaphat. i. clxxiii, 
clxxxii, clxxxvi, 

Damascenus, translated into Latin by 
Robert Grosthead. i. cxxxiv. 

Damon and Pythias, Play of, by Edwards, 
hi. 238, 241, 242. 

Damonde and Pithias, Tragical Comedye 
of. iii. 242. ; 

Dan BurnelPs Ass. ii. 187. 

Dance of Death, by Lydgate, ii. 271. in 
German rhymes, by Macaber, ibid, 
translated into Latin, by Petrus Desrey. 
ibid. 

Dance-Maccabre, Account of. i. 204, 205. 

Dancing, Account of. ii. 538. 

Daniel, Arnaud, a Troubadour, ii. 221, 
276, 407, 416. 

Daniel, the Prophet, ii. 240. Book of, 
paraphrased by Cffidmon. i. 2. 

Daniel, Samuel, ii. 540. hi. 226, 230, 
233, 324, 361. 

Dante, i. 122, 147, 148. ii. 17, 128, 129, 
137, 166, 197, 220, 241, 270, 281, 
318, 401, 403,- 404, 416, 464, 467, 
505. iii. 28, 201 to 214, 36-7, 374. his 
explanation of Tragedy and Comedy, 
ii. 67. 

Dares, Phrygius, de Bello Trojano. i. 
cxxviii. 128, 129, 139. ii. 164, 169, 
283, 299, 311. Translated into l^rench 
rhymes by Godfrey of Waterford, i. 
xvih. 

Darius, Romance of. i. clxxvhi, clxxix, 
cxciv. 

Darius, King, Play of. iii. 270. 

Davenant, Sir William, i. clvi. ii. 540. 


David, King. ii. 468. History of. i. 204. 
ii. 185. a new Interlude on the two 
Spnes of. iii. 270. 

David’s Harp, Part of the Harmony of. ii. 
238. 

David's Psalms, translated, &c. See 
Psalms. " = 

David and Bathsheba, ii. 242. Play of, 
by George Peele. iii. 270. 

David and Goliath, Story of, exhibited in 
dumb show. iii. 285. 

Davie, Adam. i. clxii, clxvi, clxix. ii. 1 to 
15, 233, 471. hi. 106, 115, 116, 117, 
121. not the author of the Romance of 
Alexander, ii. 6. 

Davies* Critical History of Pamphlets, ii. 
490. 

Davies, Sir John. iii. 394. 

Davison’s Poems, iii. 44. 

D'Avranches, Henry, or Henry the Ver- 
sifier. i. 45. 

Davy, Adam. See Davie. 

Dawes, jEgidius. See Dewes. 

Day, John, the printer, iii. 160. 

De Adventu et Interitu Antichrist!, a 
Latin Mystery published by Fez. ii. 19. 
Dead Man’s Song, a ballad, i. cv. ii 388. 
Death and Life, Poem of. ii. 106, 

Death, Dance of, by Lydgate, h. 271. 
translated, ibid. 

Death, Divine Poem on, , by Michael 
Kildare, ii. 289. 

De Brooke/ William, ii. 89. 

Decameron of Boccaccio, i. cxl, cciv. ii 
132, 134, 162, 171, 183, 184. Trans- 
lated into French by Laurence, ii 278. 
hi 393. 

Deceipts in Love, discoursed in a Comedie 
of two Itaiyan Gentlemen, and trans- 
lated into Englisshe. iii. 391, 

De Cis, or Thri, an old French poet. h. 
255.' 

Decker, or Dekker, Thomas, ii. 534. iii. 
233,244,344,352. 

Declaration of God's Judgement at Paris 
Garden, by John Field, iii. 241. 

Dee, John, ii 524. hi 221, 386. 

Defence of Poetry, by Sir P. Sydnev. iii. 
227, 295. 

Defence of Women, by E. More, iii 264. 
Degore, Sir, Romance of. i. 180 to 183. 
The printed version of, an unskilful ri- 
, faccirnento. i 180. Origin of the name, 
ibid. 

De Graville, Anna, ii 130. 

De Grise, Jehan. i 142. 

De Guldevord, John. i. 25. 

De Hales, Thomas, i. 72. 

De Harnes, Michael Turpin's -Charle- 
magne translated by. ii 311. 

De la Rue, his account of Anglo-Norman 
poetry, i. 58. His opinion upon the an- 
tiquity of the Bayeux tapestry, i. 60, 
Delight of the Soul, by Hawes, ii. 398. 
Deloney, Thomas, hi. 348. 
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I)t; Lyra, Xicliulas, IL 266. 

De Mean, John. See Joliii <le Meiai, 
Deniucntui?, Junior, iii* 240. See Bmlon. 
De Monte, Petrus, it. 26i'. 

De ISIontiort, Simon, Ballad on. u 42. 
Demosthenes, u. 549. Translated into 
German and English, iii. 1.1, 1 5. Seven 
Orations ot*, translated by T. Wilson, 
iii. 275. by Carr. iii. 110. 

Demjjster. ii. 487- 

Denet, Gautier de, and Mariiessicr’s ver- 
sion of Sir Perceval, i. 187. 

Denis Pyranuts, author t>f a I'rench poem 
on the Martyrdom of Kiiig St. Edmund, 

i. 18. 

Denny, Sir Antliony, Poem on the death 
of. iii. 5.L 

De Orleton, Adam, Bishop of Wincliester. 

i. 81, 

De Presles, Kaonl. ii. 812. 

Dering, Edward, iii. <175. 

Dermod, King, Poem on his F.xpulsion 
from his Kingdom of Ireland, i. 65, 78. 
Dcscriptio Hiberiiioe. iii. 325. 

Description of the Re.stlesse State of a 
Lover, a Poem, by Lord Surrey, iii. 35, 
Desideriiis. i. xcv. 

Despauterius. i. ccii. 

Desrey, Petrus, ii. 271. 

Destruction of Jerusalem, Romance of. 
See Jerusalem. 

Destruction of Troy. See Troy. 

De Thri, or De Cis, an old French poet. 

ii. 255. 

Devereux, Richard, Poem on the Death 
of. iii. 55. 

De Vinesauf, Geolfrey. i. cxxxiv. 

Dewes, .^gidius, Preceptor in French to 
Henry Eighth and Prince Arthur, &c. 

ii. 553. 

Dha Iloel, Welsh Laws by. i* xxxix. 
Diaconus, Paulas, i. cliv. 

Diall for Daintie Darlings, iii. 391, 
Dialogue against the Pope, by Ochin, 
Englished by Poynet. iii. 166. 

Dialogue on Proverbes, by J. Heywood. 

iii. 88. 

Dialogue on Tribulation, by Sir Thomas 
More, hi, 271. 

Dialogues, Divine, by Dr. Henry More. 

i. clx. 

Diamant of Devotions, by A. Fleming. 

. iii. 327. 

Diana, Latin Play of, by Conradus Ceites. 

ii. 522, 

Diana, or the excellent Conceitfull Son- 
nets of H. C. iii. 244. 

Diana of Montemayer, Romance of, 
translated from Spanish by Thomas 
Wilson, iii. 2S1. 

Dickenson, hi. 337. 

Dictionarium Morale, by Berchorius. i. 
,..cc. 

Dictys Cretensis. i. 128 to 130, 139, ii. 
283.', , 


Didaru and Vioh/nta, Tragical History uf, 
Iii, 341. 

Didm Komaucc of. ii. Ls5. 

Didc», I’lay «>t, cxhilutcd hetoiaj Queen 
Elizabeth at (’ambridiaa ii. 527, 528. 
before Cariiirj.d W*>Ley. iii. 2, 

Dido, 'I’rageJy nf, by Edward Haiiwell. 

iii. 83. 

Dido, Qm-en of t'arthage, Tragedy of, by 
ChristopluT Marine, iii, 351. 

Dido and Eneas. Interlude of. iii. 352. 
Didynius. ii. 212. 

Die Judieii Mtaditatio de, by Bede, trans- 
lated inti) Saxon \<.'rse. 1. ev. 

Diella. eertaine Sonnets adituuing to the 
Amorous Pocine of Diun Diego and 
Gineura, bv R. L, Genilemau, iii. 
387. 

Dietarie of Health, by Andrew Borde. iii. 

77. 

Dietarie fur the Clergy, hi. 177. 

Digby MS. i. 6. 

Dingley, Francis, iii, 219. 

Diodorus Siculus translated by Skelton. 

h. 490. by John Phrea, ii. 556. 

Dion Cassius, ii. 232. 

Dionvaius the Areopagite, ii. 404. four 
'freatise.s of, translated into Latin by 
John Krigcna. i. evii. by Robert Grost- 
head. i. cxxxiv. 

Dioscorides, Ancient MS, of. i. cix, 
Di.scipulu.s, or John ileroit. i. cciv. ccv. 
Desconus, Syr Lyheaus, Romance of- i. 
rl.xxi to clxxiii, 

Discoverie of Campion the Jesuit iii. 243. 
Discourse of English Poetrie, by Webbe. 
hi. 54, 243, 323. 

Disputacyou or Complaynt of the Heart 
throtighe perced with the lokynge of 
t!ie Eye, Lytel Treatise called, h. 388. 
Disputation byuvene a Cryst.cn Man and 
a Jewe, a Poem. ii. 413. 

Dissolution of the World, a Poem on the. 

i. 131. 

Ditmar. i. clxxi. 

Ditty of the Amorous Spinett, a Poem, by 
Froissart, h. 222. 

Dives and Lazarus, a Play, by R. Rad- 
cliffe. h. 530. 

Doctriuale Metricum, by Berchorius. i. 
ccii. 

Doctrinale Puerorura, h. 498. 

Doctrine of Urines, by Andrew Borde. 

iii. 77. 

Dodford, Robert, i, cxxxvi. 

Dodington, Bartholomexv. ih. 310. 
Dodipoll, Doctor, the Wisdom of, a Play, 
hi. 382. 

Dolce, Lodovico. ii. 233. ih- 389. 
Dolman, John. iii. 186. 

Dolopathos, or Seven Sages of Greece, 
Romance of. ii. 220. 

Dorn Johans, ii. 220. 

Domitian. i. Hi. 

Donatus, iEHus. i. xcv. ii. 56, 57, 242t 
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Doni.^ i. clxxvii. Translation of his Morall 
Phiiosophie, from the Italian, by Sir 
T. North, iii. 227. 

Bonne, John, iii, 231, 232. 

Bonnet, Le. ii. 57. 

Boom, by Batman, iii. 393. 

Doomsday Book. i. 11. 

Dormans, Set, French Bomance of the. 
i. IS. ii. 370. 

Borobernensis, Gervasius. ii. 99, 

Douglas, Gawen or Gawin. ii, 449-459, 
477. 

Dow, Mr. ii. 188. 

Downfal of Antichrist's Masse, iii, 130. 
Downfal of Diana of the Ephesians, iii, 
259. 

Drama, account of, in the lower stages 
of the Empire, ii. 516. the French, 
origin of. ii. 515, 516. 

Dramata Sacra, by Oporimis. iii. 370. 
Brant, Thomas, iii. 264, 312, 343-347, 
364. 

Drayton, Michael, i. 11, 121, 143. ii. 176, 

179, 192. iii. 23, 29, 31, 51, 77, 221, 
222, 225, 226, 230', 233, 352, 360. 

Dream of Scipio, Tully’s. iii. 84. 

Dreme, by Sir David Lyndesay, ii. 460- 
467. 

Drinking Ballad, the First, iii. 179- 

180. 

Drydeh, John. L clvi. ii. 140, 141, 148, 
183, 190, 217. iii. 358, 379. 

Du Bos, his opinion of the aera when the 
Britons migrated to Armorica, i. v. 
Bubricius.i, x. 

Du Cange. L ii, 139, 161-163, 174, 177, 
205. ii. 3, 26, ISI, 133, 134, 137, 146, 
157, 164. 

DucareFs Anglo-Norman Antiquities, i. 
60, 61. 

Du Ghesne, Jean. ii. 319. 

Duchy of Normandy, revenue roll of, 
for 1083. i. 6. 

Duclos, Mons. ii, 26. 
Dufour,Antoine,ii.317- 
Du Fresnoy. ii, 161. . 

Diigdale. i. cvi, 177, 204. ii. 98. iii. 136. 
Du Halde. ii. 175. 

Duke, Gilbert, iii. 364. 

Dumb shows, account of. ii. 392, 393, 
hi. 242, 243, 285, 293, 294. 

Dun, John, first master of the- revels, ii, 
524. 

Dunbar, William, ii. 433-449, 507. 

Dunbar, La Countesse de, deinanda a 
Thomas Essedoune quant la guere 
d'Escoce prendret fyn. i. 71. 

Duncane Laider, or Macgregor's Testa- 
ment, a Poem. iii. 482-486. 

Dunois, Mademoiselle, i. xvii. 

Dunstable, Bobert. i. cxvii. 

Dimstan, St- i. ci, cii. 

Du Reiz, Pierros, Romance of Judas 
Macchabee, by. il 185. 

Du Vignay. ii. 260. 


Dyer, Sir Edward, iii. 230. 

Dymock, Roger, i. clxxxiv. 

E. 

E. K. iii. 229. 

E. S. iii. 390. 

Eadfrid, Bishop of Durham, Book of the 
Gospel written by. i. ci. 

Eadmer. i. cxx. 

Eadwin. i. ci, cii. 

Earthquake, account of, in the year 1580, 
by A. Golding, iii. 335. 

Easter Play, u. 395, 

Eastward Hoe, Play of. iii. 361. 

Ecbert, Bishop of Yorkt i. xcviii, cii, 
Eccard’s Imitation of Boethius's Conso- 
lation of Philosophy, ii. 254, 255. 
Ecclesiae, De Corrupto Statu, i. 46, 
Ecclesiastes of Solomon versified by Lord 
Surrey, iii. 4.0, 160. by John Pullaine. 
iii. 261. by Oliver Starkey, iii. ;264. by 
Ed. Spenser, ibid, by Henry Lok, or 
Lock, iii. 264, 359. by Draiit. hi. 264, 
346. 

Ecclesiastes, Latin Translation of, by 
Robeit SMrwoode. iii. 10. 

Ecemnis, or the Fate of the Tyrant Ecer- 
rinus of Verona, a Tragedy, by Alberti 
Mussato. ii. 546. 

Edda, the. i. xxi, xxvi, 1, Ii-. ii. 387. 

Edda, a monk of Canterbury, i. ci. 
Edessenus, Theoplihus, Homer translated 
into Syriac by, i. xci. 

Edituus, Hermanus. i. ccih. 

Edmonton, Merry Devil of, Play of the. 
hi. 81. 

Edmund, Saint, History of, by Lydgate. 

ii. 272-274. 

Edric. i. cxlh. 

Education, a Compendious Fourme of, 
Slc., in Verse, by E. Hake. hi. 229. 
Edvardi de Karnarvon, Lamentatio glori- 
osi Regis, quam edi.dit tempore suae 
incarcerationis, translated into English 
verse, by Fabian, ii. 382, 383. 

Edward I. King, Elegy on. i. 92. 

Edward II. Poem on. h. 383, 3^i. 

Edward II. Play of, by Marlowe? hi. 354, 
Edward III. Poem on the Wars of, by 
Minot, iii. 99. 

E dward IV. and the Tanner of Tamworth, 
delectable Historie of. ii. 338. 

Edward VI. hi. 70. 

Edward the Black Prince, the Achieve- 
ments of, a Poem in French, ii. 120. 
Edwards, Richard, a dramatic writer, i. 

clxxxvh. ii. 534. iii. 237-247, 

Edvtli, the mery Gestys of one callyd, the 
lyeiig Wvdow, by Walter Smyth, h. 
513. 

Egill, an Islandic poet, fought on Athel- 
stan's side at the battle of Brun- 
enburgh. i. XXXV, xxxvi. his Ransom, a 

Poem. i. 22. 
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Egiiiliarl- ii. S12. ciatious account of a 
clock by. i. xciSf c. 

j^glamour, Svr, of Artovs, Boiwancc of. 

i. 172, 174. 

Eglogiies, by Barclay, ii. 426—430. 

Eiddin, Myiiiiydawe, a Poem celebrating 
tbc battles of. i. xlviii. 

Eight Kimrs, the History of, on tapestry. 
I 204. " 

h:ij)tp‘7j of Aristoplmoes. ii. 524. 
Elciuentarie, by ilulcaster, hi. 2B3. 
Ellleda, daughter of Alfred, Poetical Epi- 
stle to,by ilenn* of IluntingdoB. u exix. 
Elfric, a Saxon abbot of Mahncsbury. 

i. cii. 

Eliduc, Tale of. i. iii, iv. 

Elinour llummyng, the Tunayng of, by 
Skelton, ii. 490. 

Elizabeth, Queen, wife of Henry VI I., a 
rueful Lamentation on the death of, by 
Sir Thomas More. iii. 96, 97. 

Elizabeth, Queen, i. ceiii. ii. 526, 527. 

11120,230,240,318,396. 

Elizabetha, a Latin Poem, by Cliristopher 
Oclaiid. iii. 260. 

Ellerbacb, Burkhard von, bas left an 
account of the battle of Cressy. ii. 120. 
Ellis, Mr., doubts the forgeries ascribed 
to Harding, ii. 329. 

Elucidariuin. iii. 80. 

Emare, Lay or Romance of. i. clxxx, cxd, 
cxciv. iii. 109, 123. 

Emathius, or Eustathius, a Romance, ii. 
132. 

■ EmendatioVitse, a Poem, by R. Hainpole. 

ii. 43. ■ ■ 

Emma, Queen, delivered from the plough- 
shares, tale of. i. 81- 

Encliiridion of Surgery, by Gale. iii. 159. 
Endimion and Pliebe. iii. 338, 

Eneas, Romance of. i. 137. 

Eneidos of Virgil, translated. See Virgil. 
Enemy of Idleness, by Pulhvood. iii. 285. 
Engelhus, Conrade. i. ciii. 

Engelhusen, Theodoric. ii. 234. 

England, History of, in Verse, by Robert 
of Gloucester. See Robert of Glou- 
cester, 

England's Parnassus, iii. 232, 355, 378, 
390. 

England's Helicon, iii. 244, 263, 325. 
English Policie, a Poem. hi. 115. 
Englishman's Roman Life, by Ant. Mun- 
daye. hi. 242. 

Englyn, Milwr, or the Warrior's Song, 
i. xxxviii. 

Ennius, ii. 224, 502. hi. 348. 

Interlude for Boyes to handle and *passe 
Tyme at Christimas. hi. 254* 
Enteiiudes prohibited, hi. 173, 174. 
Entertainment at KiUingworth Castle. 

iii. 95. 

Eparchns, Antonins, h. 549. 
EpMloquorus. h. 239. 

Epictetus, iii, 371. 


Epigranuuata Seria, by Parker. Hi, 349. 

Epigrams, >>y J. ILyuood, Hi. 86. by 
Crowley, iii. 165. 

KlHMkioN rhythiuo Tcmtonico Ludo- 
vico regi acclamutinn (*um North- 
inamios ansui nctcrxxxiii vicisset. 
i. xliii. 

Episcopus Pucronnn. iii, 251, 265-268. 
Ccrciunny of the. ii. .30. 

Erasmus, ii. 272, 361, 508, 558. Hi 1,4, 
5, 8, 10, 16, (H, 327. 

Erasfus, Romance of. ii. 220. 

Erceldounc, or Ashclintrtun, Thomas, 
i. 70, 71. 

Erernita Britanmjs. i. x. 

Erik Widforla, Saga af. i. xlvi. 

Erigena, Jcdin, I'ransvlation of Four Trea- 
tises of Dionysius the Areopagite into 
Latin by. i. evii. 

Erkcnwald, Ivine:, Historv of, on tapestry, 
i. 201. 

Erie of Tholoiisc, Romance of. ii. 307- 
310. 

Erra Pater, iii. 71* 

Esclienhach, W. von, his Krieg auf Wart- 
burg. h. 27. 

Esdras. ii, 240. Daritis, a play from. ii. 
270. 

Eso]>, Fables of. i. cxxxix, cl, cxc. ii. 310, 
477. iii. 363, Translated by Bullokar. 
111 283. 

Espagne, Relation du Voyage dL i, xvii. 

■Esseljy, Alexander, i. cxxxhi 

Essex, Robert Earl of, iii. 340. 

Esther and Ahasuerus, a Eomance. i, 
exei, 204. a Poem. ii. 372. 

Esther, Queen, Play of. Hi. 270. 

Esther, Book of, versified by John Pul- 
lain e. Hi. 261. 

Eston, Adam. ii. 90, 554. 

Eteocles and Polynices, Talc of. Hi. 312. 

Ethehvold, Bisliop of Durham, i. ci. 

Etheridge, George, iii. 237. 

Ethics of Aristotle, Commentarj' on, by 
Felice Figniiei. Hi. 38. 

Ethildryde, Panegyrical Hymn on the 
Aliraeiiloiis Vhginity of, by Bede. i. 
cvHi. 

Euclid, i. ci. 

Eugciiianus, Nicetas, ii. 132, 

Eunuchus of Terence, translated, hi 363, 

Euripides, ii. 224, 477, 517, 518. iii. 13. 

Euryalus and Lucretia. iii. 336. ^ 

Eusebius, ii. 233. Chronica of. i. clxxix, 
cci. ii. 232. 

Eusebius Alexandrinus. iii. 396. 

Eustace, or Eustache, Wistace, or Hui- 
stace, Poem of Brut d'Angleterre, by. 
i. 59-61. SeeWace. 

Eustathius, hi. 359. His Commentary on 
Homer, i. 129. 

Eustathius, or Eumatliius, Romance of. 
h. 132. 

Eutropius. h. 311. 

Evans, Lewis, iii; 343. 
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Evans’s Dissertatio de Bardis. i. xlix. 

Every Man, an Interlude, ii. 523. 

Evesham, Poem on the Battle of. i. 44, 45. 

Exemplar of Virtue, by Hawes, ii. 398. 

Exeter, Joseph of. See Josephus Iscanus. 

Exhortations to the Citizens of London, 
a Poem, by Lord Surrey, iii. 40. 

Exodus and Genesis, Books of, Poetical 
Biblical History, extracted from. i. 21. 

Exodus (Play on) in Greek lambics, by 
Ezekiel, a Jew. ii. 519. 

Expedition into Scotlande, of the most 
woorthely fortunate prince, Edward, 
duke of Somerset, by William Patten, 
iii. 184. 

Expositio in Psalterium, by Hampole. 
ii. 43. 

Exposition on the Psalms, by Thomas 
Wilson, iii. 281. 

Exposition on the Proverbs, by Thomas 
Wilson, iii. 281. 

Eymegau de Bezers, a bard of Langue- 
doc. i. cxcvi. 

Eyvynd, Elogium of Hacon king of Nor- 
way, by. i. xxxiv, xxxv. 

F. 

F. L. iii. 340. 

Fabell’s Merry Pranks, iii. 81. 

Fabian, i. xxxiii. 160. ii. 382-384. 

Fables executed by order of Alfred, i. 
Ixv. of Henry I. questioned, ibid. 

Fabliaux, ii. 220. 

Fabri, Pierre, or Le Fevre. iii. 285. 

Fabricius. i. cxv, clxXxv. ii. 205. 

Fabyl’s Ghoste, a Poem, iii, 80, 81. 

Fagius. iii. 157. 

Faguel, Lady of, Komance of the. i. clvi. 

Fair Rosamond, History of. ii. 100. 

Faire. See Phaier. 

Fairfax, Edward, iii. 233, 392. 

Fairies, Arabian, account of the. i. xlix. 

Fairy Queen, by Spenser, hi. 86, 199, 
220,331,359,378. 

Fais de Remains, i. cxliii. 

Faithful Shepherdess, by Fletcher, ii. 539. 

Falcandus. ii. 402. 

Falcon and the Pie, a Poem, by Robert 
Vaughan, iii. 101, 102. 

Falconet, Mr. ii. 221. 

Falconry, account of. ii. 405, 406. 

Fall and Evil Success of Rebellion, a 
Poem, by Wilfrid Holme, iii. 82. 

Fall of Princes, by Lydgate, ii. 277-284, 
293. hi. 187. 

Family of Love, hi, T 76, 

Fansie of a Wearied Lover, by Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, hi. 27. 

Farabi, i. xciv. 

Faritius. i. cxii. h. 205. 

Farmer, Dr. i. cxli. hi. 389. 

Farmer, Mr. h. 405. 

Faron, Life of S. i. cxviii. 

Farringdon, Hugh, abbot of Reading, 
hi. 10. 




Fasti, iii. 336. 

Fastolfe, or Falstalf, Sir John. ii. 17. 
Fauchet. i. 112, 115, 137, 139, 141, 188, 
206. 

Faust, or Faustus, Dr., Play -of, by Mar- 
lowe. iii- 353. Ballad on the Life and 
Death of the Great Congerer. iii- 254. 
Fayditt, Anselm, i. 35, 122. u. 18, 221. 
Fayttes of Armes and of Chivalrye, by 
Christine of Pisa, translated by Caxton . 

i. clxxv. 

Fearfull Fantyses of the Florentyne Cow- 
per. iii. 385. 

Feast of Asses, Mystery of the. h. 29. 
Feast of Fools, Mystery of the. h. 29. 
Felix, i. cvhi. 

Fenner, Dudley, ih. 262- 
Fenton, Edward, iii. 388. Geifrey. ih- 
386-388. 

Ferdinando, Jeronimi, Tale of. hi. 382. 
Ferrabrach, Guillatime. i. 188. 

Ferrabras, William, i. 94. 

Ferrers, George, ii. 525. iii. 183-185, 187, 
244, 335. Edward, hi. 184, 238, 244. 
Ferrex and Porrex, a play, by Sackville 
and Norton, u. 537. hi. 289, 290. See 
Gorboduc. ^ 

Ferris, Richard, the dangerous adventure 
of, &c. iii. 185. 

Ferron, John, Liber Moralis de ludo 
Scaccorum of Jacobus de Casulis, 
translated into French by. ii. 260. 
Festival, or Festiall.1. 13. 

Fete de Ane. ii. 508, 517. 

Fete de Foux. ii. 515, 517, 531, 532. 
Feylde, or Field, Richard [Thomas], ii. 
404. iii. 82, 83. 

Fiametta of Boccace, translated by B. 

Giouanno del M. Temp. hi. 376, 394. 
Field, master of Fotheringay college. 

ii. 363. 

Field, John. iii. 241. 

Field, or Feylde, Richard [Thomas] . ii. 
404. in. 82, 83. 

Fifteen Toknes before the Day of Judg- 
ment, a Poem, by Adam Davie, h. 5 . 
Figlinei, Felice, hi. 38. 

Filostrato di Boccaccio, ii. 243. 

Finnseus’s Dissertatio Historica-Litteraria. 
hi. 220. 

Finns and Sclavonians, serpents sacred 
among them. i. xv. Their battles with 
the heroes of Northern fable, ibid. 
Firmicus, Julius, ii. 406. 

First Frute, by Florio. hi. 374. 

Fitzgeffrey, Charles, iii. 233. 

Fitzgerald, Lady Elizabeth, hi. 25. 
Fitzgerald, Lord Gerald, hi. 25. 

Fitzralph, orFitzrauf, Richard, archbishop 
of Armagh, ii. 90, 

Fitzroy, Henry, Duke of Richmond, ih, 
22, 23. 

Fitzstepben, William, ii. 18, 19. 

Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandiie, 
by Tusser, hi. 252-257. 
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Five Jo vs of tiic Blessed Virgin, a Song. 

i. :u‘ 

Flicius, Mattiiins. I. ‘Id, 

Flaherty, i. xxvii. 

Fhuiiini, (lualvanei de la^ Chronii'k of 
the Vieeromites of Milan, by, ii. 9L 
Fiaura and Marcus, a Latin Tragic Poem, 
by William of Blois. i. cxx. 

Flee from the Pressc, u Poe!n, suitl to he 
written 1)y Skogan. ii. 006, 

FleetwtKxl, Bishop, i. 15. 

Flenimyug, Robert, ii. 55}. Abraham. 
Hi. 325-327, 305. John. Hi. 327. 
Samuel, iii. 325, 32G. 

Flctcber, John, a drumatie writer, ii. 530. 
iii. 232-234. 

Fletcher, Giles, iii. 340. llohert. iii. 202. 
Flem^, Jean. iii. 370. 

Flics and Ants, W ar with, or Moschca. 

ii. 505. 

Flodden, Battle of, a Ballad on the. ii. 
108. 

Flodoard of Eheiins. h xvii. 

Floral Games, account of the. ii. 224. 
Florence, History of, by hlachiavel. i. civ. 
Florentyne Cowper. iii. 385. 

Florentiiio Giovaimi. i. cxcvii. 

Florcntiiius. See Poggius. 

Flores et dc Pdanchellour, Histoire Aino- 
reusc de, traduitc de I’Bspagnol par 
Jactiues Vincent, ii. 135. 

Flores y Plancaflor, romance of. ii. 135. 
Ploriaii and Blanca-Flor, Romance of. 

ii. 135. 

Florhnont et Basserozc, romance of, 
translated into French prose, ii, 135. 
Florinus. ii. 363. 

Florio, John. iii. 374. 

Florio and Biancoflore, xldventures of, hy 
Boccacio. i. exevi. 

Florishe upon Fancie, by N, B., perhaps 
Nicholas Breton, iii. 391, 

Florins and Platzaflora, History of, ii, 
132, 135. 

Floras, i. xevi, cxliii. iii. 231. English 
Version of, by Bolton, iii. 232. 

FloscuU of Terence, by Udal and Fliggins. 

iii. 217. 

Floiire of God’s Commandments. Hi. 80. 
Flower of the Daisy, a Poem, by Frois- 
sart. ii. 222. 

Flower of Fame, compyled by Uhnaii 
Fiillwell. in. 226. 

Flowers, Masque of. u. 538. 

Flowre and the Leaf, by Chaucer, ii. 123, 
146, 223, 243, 245, 438. 

Flowres of Epigrammes, by Timothy Ken- 
dall. in. 349. 

•Folengo, Theophilo. ii. 505. 

Foliot, Hngh de, bishop of London, ii. 
496, 561. 

Fontaine, De la. ii. 131, 394. iii. 142. 
Fontanini. iii. 330. 

Fontenelle. i. 148. ii. 18, 22, 218, 223. 
Fontius, Bartholomew, ii. 558. 


Fools, Feast of, ii. 29, 515, 517, 531, 531 

Fordnn, ii. 15. 

Forest, or Collection of liirjtm-yes.by Fotv 
teseue. Hi. 38H. 

Foniari, ^iinon. Hi. 2b7. 

Forrest of Fuiiry. Hi. 312. 

Forrest, Syr William, iii. 257-259. 

Fortescue, Thoisias. iii. 

Fortunate Isle-', .Masque of, by Ben 
.lonson. iii. 77. 

Fort nil, n; Us. i. Iwxiv, ii. .562. 

Fortune et tie iuHicilt', Uoimin de. ii. 210. 

Fortune, Luke uf, by hfdr Tlmmas More. 
Hi. 95. 

Furze d'Frtvde, Ity Boenudo. ii. 129. 

Fouiitainc uf Aiuicnt Fiction, by Richard 
Liiudic. iii. 392. 

Fompict of .Marseilh's. i. 121, 122. 

Four P's, Play of. iii. 80. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, ii, 391. iii. 
2-4. 

Fox, the martyrologist. iii. 147, 288. 

Foxa, Jefre de. iii. 285. 

Franc, Guilliinine de. iii. 145. 

Frances, 8ir Henry, reputed author of 
the Chester Plays, ii. 26. 

Fraiicic language, the, confounded hy 
M’arton with modern French, i. 3. 

Francis the First of France, ii, 549. 

Francis, Daupliin of France, Epithala- 
mium on, by .Vmlrew Bernard, ii. 334. 

Francos, nunuibaldus, Latin History of 
France, by, i. ix. 

Franelb, Nicholas, i. exiv. 

FrankchutFs Tale, by Chaucer, i. cxlviii. 
ii. 202. 

Fraternity of the Penitents of Love, So- 
ciety of the. ii. 219, 

Fraunec, Abraham, iii. 233, 324, 327- 
329, 339. 

Frcdegaire. ii. 312. 

Free, or Pbrea, John. H. 555-557. 

French, an Iiitroduetorie for to lenic 
to rede, &c. com])\ie{I for the Use of 
the Princess Alary, by .^Egidius Dewes. 
ii. 553. 

French drama, origin of, ii. 515, 516. 

Freerc and the Boye. iii. 382. 

Fresne, Tale of. i. iii. 

Friars, outline of the constitution of the 
Four Orders of Alendicant, ii. 87 to 93. 

Fridegodc. i. cvi. 

Frier Fox-Taile, a Ballad, iii. 244. 

Frigidilles. ii. 239, 

Frogs and Alice, iii. 350, 359. 

Froissart, i. liv. exei to cxciii, 64, 178, 
179. ii. 33, 34, 120, 123 to 126, 393, 
440, 462, 486, 487. iii. 115, 348. Ac- 
count of his poems, ii. 222, 223. 

Frontiiius. i. xevi. ii. 318, 

Fructus Temporum. i. 59. 

Fryssell, William, iii. 10. 

Falk, William. Hi. 375. 

Fullwood, William, iii. 281, 282. 

FullweH, Ulpian. iii. 226. 
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Furio’s Counsels and Counselors, trans- 
lated into English Verse by Blunde- 
vilie. iii. 228. 

Fyr Gregeys, or Grecian Fire, account of. 

i. 161. 

G. 

G.M., i. e, Gervis Markham, iii, 391. 
Gadshill,. Ballad of, by Faire. iii. 322. 
Gager, Dr. William, ii. 527. iii. 242, 264. 
Gaguin, Robert, ii. 503. 

Gaimar, Geoffri, his Chronicle of the 
Anglo-Saxons, i. 59. 

Galan, or Guielandus, a celebrated sword- 
smith, i. xlii. 

Galathea, Play of, by Lilly, iii. 329. 
Galbraith, ii. 478. 

Galen, i. xcii. translated into Latin, ii. 
205, 206, translated by Jean Tourtier. 

ii. 319. 

Galesus, Cymon and Iphigenia, pleasaunt 
and delightful Historie of, by T. C. iii. 

. 377. ^ 

Galfridus. ii. 363. 

Gallery of Gallant Inventions, iii. 391. 
Gallopes, Jean. ii. 319. 

Gallus, Cornelius, iii. 330. 

Gammar Gurton's Needle, a Play, ii. 523. 

iii. 181. 

Gand, Heniy de. ii. 259. 

Ganna, a prophetic virgin, account of. 
i. 11, Iii. 

Ganterus. i. clxi. 

Garin, French romance of. i. clxv. 65. ii. 
189. 

Garlandia, Johannes de. ii. 363. 

Garter, Bernard, iii. 342. 

Garter, Account of the Order of the. ii. 
33. 

Gascoigne, George, Poet. ii. 361, 537. 
iii. 53, 54, 70, 230, 231, 233, 239, 242, 
243, 283,* 302 to 309, 312, 335, 345, 
356, 382. 

Gaston, Earl of Foiz. i. cxci. 

Gatisden, John. ii. 204, 205. 

Gauchi, Henri de. ii. 311. 

Gaulmin, Gilbert, translation of Pilpay’s 
Fables into French by. i. 133. 

Gawain, romance of. i. 202. , 

Gaya Sciencia, Consistorio de la, founded 
by Ramon Vidal de Besalin. iii. 284, 
..:285.,'' 

GelUus, Aldus, ii. 502. 

Geminus, Marcus, a Latin comedy, ii. 
526. 

Genealogie, La. ii. 272. 

Genealogy of the Gods, hy Boccacio, ii. 
411. 

Genesis, poetical paraphrase of, by Ju- 
nius. i. xxviii, xxxi. 

Genesis, Commentary on, by John Cap- 
grave. ii. 264, 265. 

Genesis, translated into English rhyme 
by Hunnis. iii. 158. 


Genesis, the first Chapter of, ballet of. 
iii. 342. 

Genesis and Exodus, books of, poetical 
Biblical history extracted from. i. 2L 
Gentle Craft, the. iii. 348. 

Genteelnes and Nobilitie, play of. iii. 86. 
Gentylness and Nobylyte, an interlude, 
by Rastall. ii. 513. 

Geoifrey of Monmouth, i. vii, viii, xi, 
xiii, XV, xxix, xlv, 1, Ivi, cvi, cxix, cxxi, 
cxxxii, 47 , 49, 50, 58, 60, 128, 131. 
ii. 169, 173, 205, 283. iii. 50, 231. 
Geoffrey, the Norman, Play of St. Catha- 
■ rine by. i. cxii. 

Geoffrey de Vinesauf. i. cxxxiv. 114. 
Geogi-aphy of P. Mela, translated by 
Golding, iii. 334. 

George, Saint. See Saint George. 
George, Saint, Play of. iii. 269. 

Georgies of Virgil, translated. See Virgil. 
Geraldine the Fair. iii. 26, 33. 

Gerard, Antoine, ii. 320. 

Gerbert, Pope, or Sylvester Second, i. 

clxx, clxxi. 

Gerelaus. i. cxcviii. 

Gerileon, a poem. i. xlv, iii. 243, 

German Popular Stories, translated hy 
Mr. Edgar Taylor. L Ed. Pref. (26.). 
Gerson, John. ii. 255. 

Gervase of Tilbury, i. clxxxiv, clxxxvi, 
cci, ccii. ii. 320. 

Gerveys, John, bishop of Winchester, i. 
cxvi, ii. 211. 

Gesta Alexandri Regis, i. cxiv, cxv, 80. 
Gesta iSnese post destructionem Trojse, 
i. 81. 

Gesta AntiocMae et Regum aliorum. i. 
119. 

Gesta Carol! secundum Turpinuin. i. 81. 
Gesta Gray orum. i. cxl. 

Gesta Longobaxdorum. i. cli, cliv. 

Gesta Otuelis. i. 92. 

Gesta Passionis et ResmTCCtionis Christi. 
i. 69. 

Gesta Ricardi Regis, i. 80. 

Gesta Romanorum, i. 193. ii. 134, 233, 
235, 236, 238, 247. Account of the. 
i. cxxxix to cevii. 

Gesta Salvatoris nostri lesu Christi. ii. 
395. 

Geste of Alexander, a poem, by Adam 
Davie, i. clxii, clxvi, clxviii, cixix. IL 
6 to 15, 471. iii. 106, 115 to 118, 121. 
Geste of King Horn. See Horn. 

Geta, Hosidius. ii. 363. 

Giamboni, Bono, translated into Italian 
the Tesoro of Brunetto. iii. 202. 
Giamschid, King, Account of. ii 177 . 
Gianoni. ii. 88. 

Giant Oliphant and Ghylde Thopas, ii, 
198. 

Giavanno, B. del M. Temp, iii. 376, 
Giffard, John. ii. 405, 

Gilbert King. i. ch. 

Gilbert de Stone, h. 496. 
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‘|SS 

‘'tr Aiiglicus. il 205, 

i. !:U. 

Comedy of. i. exL 

(Tiloic and .lohannc. Adventures of, a 
pocju, in Fremdi. i. 79, 

(dlpiu, i'ahvartl. iii. 255, 

Ciraliii, Cintldo. i. MS. 

Cirard d(* Homan de, par 

ik'rtniad Ic ('lerc. i. l id. 

Ciron the Courteous, Homance of. i. 
exlix. 

(duliena, La, ii,i. 580. 

(dativille, ILirthidonmw. ii. 12B. 
GUiskerion, the ILdion, li. 16S. 

GIussi\H, Salomon, i. ec. 

Gliistonluuy, Joliu (nL See Jcdin. 
Glare>aunL William, an astrologer, it. 
203. 

Glaiicns and Seylla. iii. 338. 

Giecnien, Aeeomit of. i, xxxiii. 

Gloucester, Robert of. See Robert. 
Gloucobter, Foundation of the abbey of, 
a poem, by Malverne, ii. 372. 

Gloucester, Latin poem on the abbot of, 
by Kildai*e. ii, 3B9. 

God and the penitent Soul, metrical dia- 
logue between, bv W. Licbtieki. ii, 
310, 

God's Frondses, bv Bale. ii. IS, .531. iii. 
78. 

Godefroy of Bolognc, ii. 3J 7. Latin Poem 
on, by Guntber. i. cxxxiii. His Life, 
written in Freneh verse by Ui’egoiy 
Ueebada. i. ILL in Gennan, by Wolf- 
ram vou Kscbeubacb. ibi<L Descended 
from the Chevalier an Cigne, ii- 107. 
Godfrey of BuUoigu’s Conquest of de- 
riLsaiem, a Play. ii. 28. 

Godfrey of Bullogne, Romance of. i. 1X4, 
205.* 

Godfrey of Bolloign, an heroycall poem 
of S. Torquato Tasso, Englisbed by 
K. C. qufere. iii. 392. 

Godfrey of Bolloigne, Interlude of, with 
the Conquest of Jerusalem, iii. 392. 
Godfrey de Leigni. i. 137. ii. 234, 

Godfrey of Viterbo, i. cciii. ii. 232. His 
Pantheon, ii. 133, 134, 

Godfrey of Waterford, translation of 
Dares Phrygius into French rhymes by. 

i. xviii. 

Godfrey, piior of St. Swithin's Win- 
cbester, i. cxi. 

Godfrey, a priest of Sussex, tale of. ii. 
394. 

Godfridus. ii. 232. 

Gododin, a poem, by Anenrin. i. xlviii. 
Godrich, a Hermit, ii. 384. 

God ureisun to ure Lefdi, a Saxon poem. 

ii. 108. 

Gog and Magog, Account of. i. xL to xiii. 
mentioned in the Apocalypse, i* xii. 
influence of this prophecy. on Hun- 
garian tradition, ibid, Magog, ancestor 
of Attila, ibid. 


Cbddeii Aiqilc, Balb t uf, bi, 337- 

(loldcii fbAc, or Lite of Marcu,'. Aurelius, 
translated by Lnn! Boruers. iii. 52. 

Gulden Botdvc nf tin* Leaden Goddes, by 
Dr. Stephen Batman, iii. 31i;L 

Golden Letreude. i. clwiv, Kb ii, 57. iii. 
138. 

Golden Tergc, by W'. Dunbar, ii. 433, 
438 ti> 414. iii. 58. 

Goldiuir, Arllsur, iii. 242, 33! to 334, 
3.50, 398. 

(Joldiugbam, Henry, iii. 3;b5. 

Goliath, Phubu on the Slaughter of. ii. 
.103. 

Golias- ii- 508. 

Gobus. i, xcii. 

Gon/.ague, Guy de. ii. DPL 

Goodly Matter, Play of. iii. 2G8, 200. 

Goodman, Dr. Christopher, a I’amphlet 
against Queem Mary by. iii, 253. 

Gomlwin. Christ o]>bcr. iii. 82. 

Googe, Burnaby, iii. 228, 242, 200, 327, 
350, 304, 305. 

Gorbodm?, trniredv of, I>t Sackvilie. iii. 
70,* 149, 23K 289 to 31)2. 

Gordouius, Bernardus. h. 204. 

Gorgonius, i. clxxv, 

Goritmides, Joseph, or Pseudo-Godon- 
idcs, bis Trausiatiou of the Life and 
A{*tioiis of Alexander tiie Great into 
Hebrew, i. 134. 

Goscelinu.s. ii. 380 to 382. 

Gospels, Harmony of the Four, in a Low 
German dialect, discovered at Bam- 
berg. i. i. 

Gosson, Stephen, iii. 241. 

Gotham, Mad Men of. iii. 74. 

Gotheluim, Kemp’s Merymentes of the 
Men of, iii. 383. 

Goujet, Abbe. ii. 130, iii. 285. 

Goulain, J’oliru ii. 313. 

Gower, John. i. cxl, cxliii, cxlv, cliv, 
civil, clxiv, clxxiii, cisxvii, clxxxi, 
clxxxiv, clxxxviii, excvii, cxcviii. ii- 8, 9, 
16, 128, 129, 134, 165, 168, 173, 177, 
209, 218, 225 to 253, 255, 268, 328, 
408, 411, 425, 443, 476, 503, 5G0. hi. 
6,80,177,275,287,288. 

Govrther, Sir, the same story’' as Robert 
the Devil, i. 187. 

Graal, le saint. L 205- 

Grafton’s Chronicle, hi. 184, 348. 

Gramiiiar, English, by Bullokar. ih. 283. 

Grammaticus, Johannes, i. exvh. 

Grandison, bishox> of Exeter, ii, 30, 56, 
421.' ■ 

Grant, iii. 321. 

Grant, Edward, Spieilegium of the Greek 
Tongue by. iii. 325. 

Grantham, Henry, his Translation of 
Scipio Lentiilo’s Italian Grammar, ih. 
374. 

Gx*anucci, Nicholas, Ms Translation of 
the Theseid of Boccacio into Italian 
prose, ii. 130, 131. 
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Gratalorus. iii. 317. 

Gratian Du Pont. iii. 284. 

Gratulationes Valdinenses, by Gabriel 
Harvey, iii. 345. 

Graund Amoure et la Bell Pucell. See 
Pastime of Pleasure. 

Graunt, Kaan, Histoire de, et des Mer- 
veilles du Monde, i. 90. 

Graville, Anna de. ii. 130. 

Gray. i. xxxii. ii, 424. 

Gray, Thomas, i. 70. John. ibid. 

Gray, William, bishop of Ely. ii. 555. 
Grecian Fire, Account of the. i. 161. 
Greene, Robert, iii. 242, 312, 353. 
Greenwich, Devices shewn at. iii. 139,251. 
Gregoras, Nicephorus. ii. 132. 

Gregory, Pope, the Great, ii. 241. 
Gregory, Saint, his Pastoral Care. i. c, 
cxiv. 

Gregory of Huntingdon, i. cxxxvi. 
Gregory of Tours, i. cviii, cxcii. ii. 240, 
288, 312, 370. 

Grenailles. ii. 134. 

Gresield the Second,' a poem, by William 
Forrest, iii. 257. 

Gresieldis Vita, per Fr. Petrarcham, de 
Vulgar! in Latinam Linguam traducta. 

ii. 184. 

Greville, Fulke, Lord Brooke, ii. 540. iii. 
231. 

Grimbald. i. cxii. 

Grimoald, Nicholas, iii. 65 to 72. Play 
on St. John the Baptist by. ii. 525. 
Grindi, archbisSop. ii. 23. iii. 19. 
Griseildis, Marquis de Saluces, Le My- 
stere de. ii. 185. 

Grisild, Patient, iii. 257. a play, by R. 
RadcMe. ii. 530. 

Groatsworth of Wit, by Robert Greene. 

iii. 243, 312. 

Grocyn, William, ii. 557. 

Grosthead, Robert, bishop of Lincoln, i. 

cxxxiv, cxxxv, 55 to 58, 72 to 78. ii. 

. 40 to 42, 89, 93, 168, 173, 254, 515, 
559. Manuel de Peches improperly 
ascribed to him. i, 55, 

Groundes of Good Huswifery. iii. 344. 
Grynajus, Simon, iii. 11. 

Guallensis, Johannes, i. cxvii. 

Gualo, a Latin poet. i. 46. 

Gualter, archdeacon of Oxford. i.vii, cxlx. 
Gualtier, Philip, de Chatillon. i. cxxxi, 
cxxxii, 132. ii. 363, 502. 

Gualtier de Belleperche, Romance of 
J u das M acchabee by. ii. 1 85. 
Gualvanei de la Flamma, Chronicle of 
the Vicecomites of Milan by. ii. 91. 

^ Guarini, Baptiste, ii. 554 to 556. 

Guazzo, Stephen, Civile Conversation of, 
translated by Bartholomew Yong and 
William Pettie. iii. 376- 
Guenies de Pont St. Maxence, author of 
a French metrical Life of Thomas a 
Becket. i. 17. 

Guerre, Jean de. ii. 320. 


Guevara, Antonio de, Golden Epistles of, 
versified hy Fenton, ii. 388. 

Gui de Warwyk, Romanz de. i* 144. 

Guiart des Moulins. ii. 311. 

Guicciardini, i. cliii. 

Guicciardini’s History translated by Fen- 
ton. iii. 387. 

Guichard et Sigismonde. iii. 379. 

Guido and Tirius. i. clxxxviii, clxxxix. 

Guido de Colonna, or Columna. i. 128 to 
131, 140. ii. 162, 169, 287, 292, 293, 
298,299, 303,317. iii. 331. 

Guielandus, or Galan, a celebrated 
sword-smith, i. xlii. 

Guigemar, tale of. i. iii. Lay of. ii. 401. 

Guillaume de Franc, iii. 145. 

Guillaume, Prior of Chaulis. i. cLxxxvii. 
ii. 319,489. 

Guillaume le Briton, Philippeis, a Latin 
Poem hy. i. cxxxiii, 162. 

Guillaume le Roy. ii. 255. 

Guiscard and Sigismond, by W. Walter, 
ii. 418. 

Guldeforde, Nichole of, account of. i. 25. 

Guldevorde, John de. i. 25. 

Guls Hornbook, iii. 344. 

Gunther, i. cxxxiii. ii. 363. 

Gunthorpe, John. ii. 555. 

Guthlac, Saint, Miracles in Latin and 
Saxon, i. cviii. 

Guttyn Owen,^a Welsh hard. i. vii. 

Guy, Sir, Romance of. i. xxx. See Sir 
Guy. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick, ii. 361, 362. ac- 
cording to Mr. Ellis a national hero, i. 
170 to 175. This denied by Mr. Rit- 
son. i. 171. Name of Saxon origin, 
ibid, romance of. i. clxxxix, 80, 82, 
144, 146, 205. ui. 128. 

Guy de Warwick, Chevalier d’Angleteire, 
et la belle fiUe Felix sarnie, i. 144. 

Guy of Warwyk, Here gynneth the Lift* 
of, out of Latyn made by the Chro- 
nycler called of old Girard Cornu- 
byence. i. 80, 

Guy de Warwick, le livre de, et de Ha- 
rold d’Ardemie, a romance, i. 144. 

Guy and Colbrand, a Poem on. i. 80. 

Guy de Burgoyne. i. 80. 

Gyraldus Cambrensis. i. cxxiv, cxxv, 11 7. 

Gyrart de Viaiine, Histoire de, et de ses 
Freres. i. 146. 

Gyron le Com-tois, a Romance, ii. 317. 


H. 

H. C., i. e. Henry Chettle. iii. 243. 

H. C-, i. e. Henry Constable, iii. 244. 

H. G.iii 392. 

H.N.iiil76. 

Hackluyt’s^ or Hakluyt’s, Voyages, i. 90. 

ii. 192- lit 115. 

Hacon, Elogium of. i. XXXV. 

Haddon, Dr. Walter, iii. 280, 349. 
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Hake, Edwanl. iii. 228, 344. 

Hakctii, an Arabian j«gg!cr, ii. 175. 

Uaklnvt, or Uackluvt. i. 00. ii. 102, ill. 
1 15 ] 

Halberstadt, Ab^recht von, his Cerman 
version of Ovid, i, 130. 

Hides, ThoniaH de. i. 72, 

Hidiwell, iMhvard. iii, B3. 

Hall, .loseph, bishop, ii. 180. His Satires 
ami poems, iii. 226, 262, 292, 4,04 to 
440. Arlliur. iii. 356. Edtvard, iii. 
139. Eliseus. iii. 159. John. ibid. 

Hall’s Chronkle. iii. 137, 139, 185, 348. 

Haly, a famous Arabic astronmner. ii. 203. 

Hamantis, a Latin Tragedy, by Kirch.- 
maier. iii. 370. 

Hamlet, Plav of. ii. 521, 525, 534. iii. 
54, 241, 351, 402. 

Hampole, Richard, ii. 35 to 43, 368. iii. 
84. Author of one version of the 
Pricke of Conscienoe. ii. 43. Leaves a 
copy of his work to the Friers-Minors 
at York* ibid. Hot the author of se- 
veral pieces attributed to him by Mr. 
Ritson. ibid. 

Handfidl of Hidden Secrets collected by 
R. Williams, iii. 391. 

HaiidfuII of Hotieysuckles, by William 
Hurmis. iii, 158. 

nainii])al. i, 205. 

Ilanvill, John. i. exxi to cxxiv. 

Harald the Valiant, i. liv. 

Harding, John. ii. 363, 328 to 330. 

Hardraade, Harold, king of Norv^^ay, a 
poet. i. XXV. 

Harflett, Seyge of, and Battayle of Agyn- 
kourte. ii. 257. 

Harmony of the Four Gospels, i. 1. iii, 11. 
ill a Low-German dialect, discovered 
at Bamberg, ibid, opinion of Mr. 
lleiiiwald on its antiq\iity. ibid. 

Harnes, Michel le. i. xviii. ‘ 

Harpalus and Phyllida, a Poem. iii. 59 to 
62. 

Harper, Account of the King’s, i. 'dh, 46, 
95. 

Hai-pers, xVccount of. i. xxxiii. 

Harrington, Sir John. iii. 233, 314, 391* 

Harriots, Master, iii. 357. 

Harris’s Hibernia, i. 78. 

Hamson’s Description of Britain, iii. 75, 
90 to 92. 

Harrowing of Hell by Christ, an Inter- 
lude. ii. 395. 

Harvey, Thomas, Mantuan translated by. 
ii.432. 

Harvey, Gabriel, iii. 273, 309^ $24, 344, 
382,388,394. 

Harvey’s (Gabriel) Hunt is up, by T, 
Nash. iii. 382. 

Hatcher, iii. 248. 

Hathway, Richard, iii. 243. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, iii. 305. 

Haunse, Everard. iii. 243. 

Hawes, Stephen, ii. 397 to 418, 145. 


Hawking. Account of. ii. 405. and Hunt- 
ing, PocriJ on. !)>■ July ana Barnes or 
Berners., ii, .306, 367. 

Hawkins, Sir Thiunas. iii. 343. 
ilawkewood, Sir Jolm, life and Beatli 
of. iii. 7(1. 

Hay, Archibald, ii. 477. 

Ilaywani, 'i’homas. ii, 231. 
ileale, William, ii. 527, iii. 264,265. 
Hcanie, Tiuni-sa^. i. vhi. .5, i:>, 47, 58, 79, 
80. 83, 84. 130, 134, 17L 190. ii. 34, 
102, 197, iii. 30, 73, 75, 77, 135, 155, 
232, 270. 

Heaven, Death, Judgruent, Ac, allitera- 
tive Ode on. i. 33. 

Hebdonnuht Mariana, iii. 325. 

Hector, Life and Death of. ii. 292. 
Hecuba of lhiri])i<ies. translated into 
French bv Lazare de Baif. iii. 286, 
287. 

Hectilja and the Ladies of Troy, Lamen- 
tation of, a Ballad, iii. 359. 

Hcdly, Thomas, iii. 385. 

Hegesippiis. ii. 232. 

Ilesrcsippus de Excidio Hicriisalem. ii. 

105. 

llegesippi de Bdlo Judaieo, et Excidio 
Urbis I Herosolymitaiuc Libri qulnque. 
ii, 4. 

Helen's Epistle to Paris, a Ballet, by B* 

0. iii. 341. 

Helenm Raptiis, or Helen’s Rape. Hz. 
350. 

Helicon, England’s. Hi. 72, 244, '263, 
325,354. 

Hcliodorus. ii. 132. iii. 363. Account of 
a MS. of Ethiopics of. IL 552. trans- 
lated. Hi. 339, 309. 

Ilclis de Guinccstcix i. 78. H. 364. 
Hemidos, ruefull Tragedy of, by Robin- 
son. Hi. 316- 

Hemperius, Erotic History of. H. 132. 
Henderson." ii, 477. 

.Henricus, Versificator Magzius. i. 46. 
Henry, a Monk of Hyde Abbey, i cxiv. 
Hemy of Gaunt, archdeacon of Tournay. 

1. cxxxii. 

Henry, a Benedictine monk. i. cxiv. 
Henry of Huntingdon, i. viii, xxxi, 
cxviii. 

Henry, King, the First, Elegy on. i. 94. 

His Fables questioned, i. Ixv. 

Hemy the Second, kiizg, Latin Chronicle 
of, hj Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, 
i. cxiv. Latin poem on, by Henry of 
Huntingdon, i. cxix. 

Henry dc Avranches, or Hemy the Versi- 
fier. i. 45. 

Henry of Huntingdon, i. 45, 131. H. 157. 
Henry the Fourth, Play of, ii. 541, 542. 
Hi. 322. 

Hemy the Fourth, Balade to, by Gower. 
H. 255. 

Henry the Fifth, Account of. H, 256 to 
258. Play of. iii. 402, 
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Henry the Sixth, Legend of. ii. 381, 
382. 

Henry the Seventh, Life and Achieve- 
ments of, by Andrew Bernard, ii. 334. 
Miseries of England under, a Poem, 
by Shelton, ii. 489. 

Henrici Septimi de progressu in Galliam. 
ii. 555. 

Henry the Eighth, King. ii. 431. in. 3, 5, 
22, 64, 176 to 178. Panegyric on, by 
Whittington, ii. 333. Address to, by 
Andrew Bernard, ii. 334. A joyfull 
Meditation of all Englond, &c. on the 
Coronacyon of, in English verse, by 
Stephen Hawes, ii. 397. Encomium, 
in Greek Verse, on, by George Ethe- 
ridge. iii. 238. 

Henry von Veldeck, his German iSneis. 
i. 130. 

Henry and Emma, a Poem, by Prior, iii. 
124 to 128. 

Henry souiit, Eobert, the morall Fabillis 
of Esope compylit by. ii. 477. 

Hentzner. iii. 11. 

Heptameron of Civill Discourses,by Whet- 
stone. iii. 390. 

Herbelot, Mons. i. xi. ii. 174, 175, 177, 
181. 

Herbers, Eomance of the Seven Sages of 
Greece translated by. ii. 220, 311. 

Herbert de Losinga, i. cxii. 

Herbert, Sir Philip, his Conceptions to 
his Son. i. clx. 

Herbert, a minstrel, i. 81, 

Herbert, William, ii. 384. 

Hercules, Eomance of, taken from Boc- 
cace's Genealogia Deorum. i. 140. Hi- 
story of, on tapestry, i. 204. 

Hercules and Jason, romance of. i. 140. ^ 

Hercules and his Ende, Ballet of. iii. 
337. 

Hercules Oetaeus of Seneca, translated 
into blank verse by Q. Elizabeth, iii. 
318. 

Herculides. i. cix. 

Heregia del Preyres, or Heresy of the 
Fathers, a satiiical drama, by Fayditt. 
i. 35. 

Heresbach, Conrade, Treatise on Agri- 
culture by, translated by Googe, iii. 
370,371. 

Herman, bishop of Salisbury, i. cii, cxi. 

Hermaphroditus and Salamacis,by Peend. 
iii. 336. 

Hermes, Fable of. iii. 327. 

Hermes's Bird, a Poem. ii. 338, 408. 

Hermes Trismegistus. ii. 168. 

Piero and Leander. iii. 350. 

Herod, pageant of, represented, ii, 91. 

Plerodotus. ii. 240. iii. 13. 

Heroes, Book of, a Poetical Histoiy. i. 
xliii- 

Heroldus, Joannes Basilms. i. ccm. 

Herolt, John. i. cciv. ccv. ^ ^ 

Hcrolt d’Ardenne, Le Komaat de. 1. 144. 


Hervarar Saga, i, xlii, xlv. 

Hesdin, Simon de. ii. 315. 

Hesiod, ii. 224. 

Hesiod’s Works and Days, Second Book 
of, translated by George Chapman, iii. 
360. 

Hethei-, Dr. William, iii. 259. 

Hews, or Husiiis. iii. 357. 

Heuterus. iii, 246. 

Heywood, Jasper, hi. 227, 242, 312 to 
315, 356. Thomas, ii. 464, 506. iii. 
338, 352. or Heiwood, John. hi. 84 to 
94, 280, 314. 

Plezekiah, Play of, exhibited before Queen 
Elizabeth at Cambridge, ii. 527. 
Hialmar, History of, a Runic romance. 

i. Iiii. This “History” a modern forgery, 
ibid. 

Hialmter oc Ohver, Saga af, an old Scan- 
dic romance, i. xlv. 

Hibernia, by Harris, i. 78. 

Hiberniae Descriptio, by Stanyhurst. iii. 
325. 

Hickes’s Thesaurus, i. xxiii, xxix, xlii. 

ci. 2, 6, 8, 12, 34. 

Hicks-corner, an Interlude, ii. 396. 
Hierarchie of Angels, by T. Heywood. ii. 
464. 

Hieroiiymo^ Tragedy of. hi. 70. 

Higden, Eanulph or Ralph, ii. 373, 374. 

Polychronicon, by. i. 5, 74. ii. 12^ 
Higgins, or Higins, John. hi. 217 to 220, 
229, 233. 

Hilscher, Paul Christian, ii. 272. 
Hildebert, Eveque du Mons, (Euvres de. 

ii. 157. 

Hildebrand and Hathubrand, an ancient 
poem in Lower-Saxon, corrected, i. 
Ixlx. 

Hill of Perfection, by Alcock, bishop of 
Ely. ii. 427. 

Hincmarus, archbishop of Rheims. ii. 
254. 

Hipocras, or spiced wine, account of. ii. 
497, 498. 

Hippocrates, i. xcii, h. 240. translated into 
Latin, h. 205, 206: translated by Jean 
Tourtier. ii. 319. 

Hirlas, a Poem, by Cyveiliog, prince of 
Powis. i. xxxix. 

Histoire d’Angleterre, en Vers, par 
Maistre W’'ace. i. 59. 

Histoires Tragiques, by Belleforest. i. cxl, 
civ. 

Historia Britonuni, by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. i. viii. 

Plistoria de Bello Trojano. i. 129, 

Historia Aurea, by John of Tinmoutli. ii- 
380. 

Historia Scholastiea, by Peter Comestor. 
h.31L 

Historical Rhymes of King Arthur, &c. i. 
xlvi. 

Piistorical Parallel, by Bolton, iii, 231, 

2m, 
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i’hiujs yf. iiS. *>9I. 

ir^rriyma.-tix, l*y IVynne. 'iH.. S74* 

lli'n‘ f'Hli of lloiR'Vt hy Willhim llutjisi.5. 
ill I .IS, 

lltjliV. Thonrasi. Ui. 

Holfckin*'. u. .‘>97. 

iffM'i DIsa's \V<’},-li I xxxix, 

Mjk$. Hi. 172, 261. 

Iii6lH‘rh, L.iumure. i. csxxvi, 
lloll»t*iit, H^ns. i. 265. 

Hok'itl Eulett, L rxvij 5» ii. 2*HX- 
il.vhau’'s, i)i<*t:unuafits rorrecteci, &c, hv 
21T,2IS. 

HoilanH, Jast ph. ii. 
iloikiiui. ill. 176, ill. 2.‘I2. 

iIolliiic;s]u-;ul ii, 15, 2U 22, 176. ii'u 55, 
5S, 146, 5 is, 597. Chronicle of, snper- 
\ised hy Fleniinsi', Hi. 526. 

Holme, Randal. H. 375. 

Holme, Wilfrid, iii. 82. 

Holofernc^, Hisfory of, on tapestry, i. 265, 
Holofernes, Play of. ii. 533. iii. 270, 

Holy Ghoist, Onler of the. H. 33. 

Homer, i. IxxxH, xd, xcvi, d, cvi, cxxxii, 
42, 128, 183. ii. 169, 224, 2B2, 283, 
293, 502. Hi. 13, 39, 230, 319, 351, 
356, 357. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, written on a 
dragon’s gut. i. Ixxxii, translated into 
8yiiac by Xbeophilus Edessenus. i. xci. 
Iliiid and part of the Odyssey trans- 
lated into Latin prose by Leontius 
Pilatus. ii. 294. Into French verse by 
Jacques lidilet ibid. Into Latin hy 
Francis Phileiphus. ii 547. by Eeiich- 
Vm. ii, 550. Odyssey translated into 
Spanish blank verse by Gonsalvo 
Perez, iii. 39. Iliad, hv O. Chapman, iii. 
230, 356, 357. by Arthur Hall, iii, 356. 
HomHisc Vulgar es, by Alcock, bishop of 
Ely. ii. 427. 

Honain, Aristotle’s Morals tnmslated by. 
i. xciv. 

Honestie of this Age, by Barnabe Riche, 
iii. 389. 

Honourable Prentice, iii. 70. 

Hooker, John. iii. S3, 229, 

Hopkins, John. Hi. 50, 147, 150, 152, 
155, 157, 166, 229, 289, 368. 

Horace, i. xlviii. xevi. cxxxiv. ii. 502, 
561. Translated, iii. 319, 343, 365. 
Horace’s Art of Poetry translated into 
French by Pelletier, iii. 2S7. 

Horace, Epistles of, Commentary on, by 
N. Grimoald. iii. 65. 

Horace’s Satyres, two Books of, trans- 
lated by Drant. iii. 343. 

Horn, Geste of King. i. 36 to 42. con- 
sidered by Dr. Percy of genuine Eng- 
lish growth, i. 41. this opinion assented 
to. ibid. French version supposed of a 
later date than the English poem* ibid. 
Horn Childe and Maiden llimnildia poem. 
L40. 

Horne, Bishop of Winchester, iii. 242. 


llc4Td»Y^iuni PnmJpuiit!, I y Ardenio' Gue- 
v.n-.r, frau'd.itnl h\ S:r Thomas X<jrth. 
iii. 227. 

iiomlaiic, Uaonl dc, :i Ihoiinyal poet, ii. 

226, 

ilrivedon, .lobin, 1. #8. 

Hftvcdcn, Roger, i. fs\i, cxxxi. 

House of Fame, by Cliauerr. i. 69, 132. 

n. 157, 165. 293* 3PS, ;;99. 

How.ifd, Duke of Xorfolk. Ii. •RR. 
l-lowaril, licnty. Sci* SurrrVn Lju'iL 
Howard, Heurv, curl of Northampton, ill 
340* 

llowclFs Loll ITS. i. Cp;. 

HowelL Thmiuis, lit. 338. 

Hroswitha. rt uuii of Lowi r Saxony, who 
wrote L.atin plays in the terdh century, 
ii. LS. her ohjecl to explore Terence, 
ibid. 

Hulibard, William, iv, 239. 

Hue, or ILiC. i. 1 19- See Lucas. 
Hudson, Thomas, iii. 233. 

Hue de Rotehind. i» 7S, 

Hues, or Husius, Robcul. Hi. 357, 

Mueh i, 115. 

Hugh, Master, i, cxvi, 

Hugh, bishop ofCoviudry. i. 117. 

Htjgh de Balsham, fomulcr of Peter- 
House. (’ambridge. ii. 89. 

Hugh dc Foliot. !}. 496, 561, 

Hugh of Cauinpedeu. Sec Caiiipeden* 
Hugh, Sir, of Rourdoaux*. ill. 64, 344. 
Hughes, Robert, iii, 3.57. 

Hugo, Prior de Moniacuto, his Piauclus 
de Bxcidio ’rrojm, L 46. 

Hugo dt* Plvosham. ii. 202. 

Hugo do Sancto Metore. ii. 496. 

Hugoliii of Pisa, story of. il 166* 

Hugues de Percy, i. 35. 

Humagoun Naimdi (I. c. the Eoyall 
Book), i. 133. See Pilpay’s Fables. 
Hume, air. il 102. 

Humphrev, Duke of Gloucester, i. Isxxix. 
ii. 264 to 208. iii. 14. Legend of, by 
C. Middleton, iii. 390. 

Humphrey, Lawrence, iii. 10.* 

Hundred Sonnets, or Passionate Century 
of Love, by Thomas Watson- iii. 350. 
Hundred Merry Talcs, iii. 3S2. 

Hundreth good* Poyntes of Husboundry, 
&c. iii, 252. 

Hundreth Poyntes of Evell lluswyfraye. 
iii 252. 

Hunnibaldus, Francus. i. ix. 

Hunnis, William, iii. 300, 335. 

Hunte, Gualter. ii 311. 

Hunting, account of. ii. 405. 

Huntingdon, Gregory of. — See Gi'egory 
of Huntingdon. Henry of. — See Henry 
of Huntingdon, 

Huon de Mery, Roman d^Antechrist, par. 
ii. 60. 

Hurd, Dr. ii. 60, 198. 

Huss, John, the Tragedy of, by R. Rad- 
cliffe, ii. 530. 
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Hussey, Maistress Magaret> a poem by 
Skelton, ii. 504. 

Hymen’s Triumph, by Samuel Daniel, ii. 
540. 

Hypercritica, by Bolton, iii. S9, 232. 
Hystory of Kynge Ponthus of Galyce, 
same story as Kyng Horn. i. 41. 


I. J. 

J. D. iii. 259, 

J, (or G.) D. in. 325, 

J. G. iii. 241. 

J. K., or John Kepyer. iii. 33S. 

J. M., or Jarvis Markham, iii. 203. 

J. S.iii. 310. 

Jack Hare. ii. 411. 

Jack Wat, that could pull the lining out 
of a black boll, a poem, by Lydgate, 
ii. 411. 

Jack Snacker of Witney, ii. 23. 

Jack Strawe. ii. 187. 

Jack Upland, h. 102. 

Jack of Newbery. iii. 348. 

Jacob and his twelve sons, History of. ii. 
388., 

Jacob and Esau, a newe, merry, and witte 
Comedie. iii. 270. 

Jacobus de Vitriaco. ii. 302. 

Jacobus de Voragine. i. cxlviii, cli. 13. ii. 
260. 

Jagiouge and Magiouge, or Gog and Ma- 
gog, account of, i. xi to xiii. 

Jaloux Chatie, a Tale by Raimond Vidal 
de Besaudin, a Troubadour, ii. 404, 
405. 

James, King, the First, i. clxiv. iii. 152, 
233. 

James the First (of Scotland), ii. 328. 
The Second (of Scotland), ii. 481, 
The Fourth (of Scotland), ii. 433, 459, 
473. The Fifth (of Scotland), ii. 476. 
The Sixth (of Scotland), ii. 528. hi. 
20 . 

Jane Shore,, Tragedy of. iii. 233. 

Jaqiies Pelloutier, L’Art Poetique du Mons. 
h. 222. 

Jardin de Plaisance et Fleur de Rheto- 
rique. iii. 283. 

Jason, Romance of. i. 140, 146. 

Jason and the Golden Fleece, History of, 
on tapestry, i. 206. 

Jason and Medea, Story of, translated by 
Nycholas Whyte, hi. 331. 

Javidan Chrad, i. e. Sterna Sapientia. i* 
134, 

Ici curaence la Passyun Jhu Christ en 
Engleys. i. 25. 

Idoyne and Amadas, Romance of. ii. 242. 

Jealousie, Blazon of. iii. 388. 

Jean d* Orronviile. i. 169. 

Jeber, an Arabian chemist, i. xcii. Lapis 
PhUosophorum, by. iL 173. 

Jeffrey the Harper, i. 83, 


Jehan du Chesne, i. 136, 

Jehan de Grise. i. 142. 

Jehan de Vignay, French Translation of 
the Legenda Aurea by. i. 13. Histori- 
cal Mirrour translated by. h. 314. 
Jephthah, the Tragedy of, in Latin and 
Greek, by John Christopherson. ii. 
524. 

Jephtha, Judge of Israel, a Ballad, by 
William Petowe, iii. 350. 
lerarchie, by John de Pentham. ii. 314. 
Jeremiah translated, hi. 343. 

Jeremye, Lamentation of. hi. 343. 

J erom of Padua, i. cxiv. 

Jerome, Saint, i. Ixxxvi, cxv. ii. 233, 
242. French Psalter by, translated, i. 
22 . .. . . , ■ ' 

Jerusalem, Sege of, a romance, i. clxvih, 
Jerusalem, the Destruction of, a prose 
romance, ii. 3. 

Jerusalem, Battell of, a poem, by Adam 
Davie.*ii. 1, 3, 4. 

Jerusalem, le Roman de la Prise de, par 
Titus, ii. 3. 

Jeu de Personages, h. 29. 

Jew and Christian, Metrical Dialogue be- 
tween, by Sidonius. ii. 364. 

Jew of Malta, Tragedy of, by Marlowe. 

hi. 317, 352. 

Ignoto. ih. 354. 

Iliad of Homer translated. See Homer. 
Illuminated MSS. among the Saxons, 
account of. i. ci, cii. 

lilustria aliquot Anglorum Encomia, iii 
317. ' 

Illyrius (Illyricus) Flacius, i, 7. 

Image of the World, ii. 462. 

Imperator Ludorum, account of, ii. 523, 
,524. ■■ 

Incendium Amoris, by Richard Hampole. 
ii. 43. 

Indiae de Situ et Mirabilibus. i. 103. 
Infortunio. h, 383. 

Jnglis, Sir James, a poet, ii, 478* 

Inglish, John. ii. 433, 478. 

Ingulphus. i, cxiii, cxiv. 

Inner Temple Masque, by Middleton, h. 
538. by William Brown, ii. 540, 
541. 

Innocent IIL, Pope, his Miserie of Hu- 
man Nature, i cciil. 

Inns of Court Anagrammatist, or the 
Masquers masqued> in Anagrams, by 
Francis Lenton, ii. 538. 

Insula, Roger de. i. ixxxviii. 

Introduction of Knowledge, a Poem, by 
A. Borde, hi. 75. 

Joan of Arc. ii. 471. 

Job, Book of, paraphrased by Richard 
Hampole. ii, 43; 

Job, dilated on, by Saint Jerome, iii. 209, 
Job, Book of, paraphrased by Drant. iii. 
346. 

Job’s Suffering, a Tragedy on, by Rad- 
djffe.ru 530. 
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Jocasta of Eiiirip'uks translated by Ocorge 
Gascoigne, iil 70, 302 to 300. 

Jocatores, Account of the. u 82. 

Joeelin. i. cvi. 

Jocelyne, bishop of Salisbury, ii. 501. 

Jocuiator, or Bard, account of. i. 11, S2. 

Joculatoi'cs. i. I IS. ii. HO. 

Joel, Rabbi, his Translation of Pilpay’s 
Fables into Hebrew, i. 133. 

Johan the nnsbaiul, Tyb the 'W ife, and 
Syr Johan the Preeste, play of. in. 86, 

Johannes of Capua, Translation of Pil- 
pay’s Fables into Latin by. i, 133* 

Joliannes dc Wallis, i. 46. 

John de 'rambaco, author of a Consola- 
tion of Theology, ii. 255. 

John of Basingstoke, i. cxxxiv. ii, 57. 

John of Glastonbury, i. cii. 

John of Salisbury, i. Ixxxiv, Ixxxv, cxiv, 
cxx, cxxxii. 136. ii. 21, 26, 175, 
188, 254,287, 314, 318, 362,363, 393, 
394. 

John Ghantlols-heraW, Poem on Edward 
the Black Prince by. ii. 120. 

John de Dondi. !!, 202, 

John dc Guldevorde. i. 25. 

John de Langres, Translation of Boe- 
thius by. ii. 216. 

John de Menu. i. 93, MS. ii. 149, 150, 
160, 212, 210, 227, 282, 313, 314, 
417. 

John le Nivelois. i. 14. 

John of Hoveden. i. 46, 

John, Prior of Saint Swithin’s, Winchester, 
ii. 102. 

John of Tinmouth. ii. 273, 380. 

John of Waklenby. ii. 367. 

John the Chaplain, ii. 255. 

John, King, Play of. iii. 351. 

John the Baptist, Comedy of, by John 
Bale. iii. 78. 

Johnson, Dr. i. clx.xiii. 

Johnson (Johnston), N. i. 58. 

Johnson, Richard, author of the Seven 
Champions, ii. 412, 

Johnson, Dr. Christopher, iii. 349, 350. 

Johnson, Benjamin, ii. 464, 520, 530, 
534, 535, 540. hi. 119, 231-234, 350, 
352, 361,362. 

Joinville. i. 162, 169, 170, 174. 

Joly Chepert of Askeldowne, a poem by 
Lawern. i. 71. 

Jonas, a tragedy, by R. Radcliffe. ii. 530. 

Jones, Inigo, ii. 528, 538. iii. 362. 

Jones, John. hi. 364. 

Joos, Dan, Legend on, by Lydgate, ii, 
275. . ^ ■ 

lopas, Song of, by Sir Thomas Wyat. iii. 
50. 

Jordan, William, ii. 20. 

Jordi, Mossen, a Provencial poet, iii* 44. 

Jornandes. i* xcv. 

Josaphas, Saint, Life of. i. 18. 

Joseph of Arimathea, History of. i. 137. 
Life of, ji. 388. 


Joseph of Exeter. See l;^fanus, Jose- 
phus. 

Joseidutbe tragefliuns Troubles, fvc. of, a 
jjoeju, by Willirui'i Forrest, iii. 25, S. 

Josephus, Flavius, i. xev, xevii, chxxv, 

ii. 4, 16P, iHS, 232, lu'l'b 318. 

Joviniaii, FKiupereur, J/t)rgc.eil et Pre- 
sumption de, an CUd French Muraiit^, 
i, dvii, 193. 

Jovius, Paulus. i. xxi, cxv. ii. 402, 

Iphis, iinfortunate Ei.ile of, versified, iii. 
334, 

Ipomedou, Romance of. i. 78, 194 to 200. 

Ippotls, Sir, Rtnnancc of. i. 202. 

Irish Hubbub, by B. Riche, iii. 3H9. 

Isagoge ill Astrologiam, by Aichabiiins. 
h. 192. 

Isame, fifth king of the Indians, the sup- 
posed author of Pilpay’s Fables, i. 134. 
See Pilpay. 

Isaure, Clementina, Countess of Tho- 
louse. ii. 224. 

Iscanus,Josephus.i.cxxvii to cxx.x, cxxxhL 
His Poena on the Tiaptm War. iii* 66. 

Isidorus Hispalensis. i. cliii. ii. 14,232, 
233, 282, 363, 364. it. 62. 

Isis and Osiris, Iiovv the Egyptians dei- 
fied. i. cli. 

Islip, abbot, ii. 490. 

Isocrates, iii. 13, 20, 272, 

Isocrates, certen Orations of, translated by 
Christopher Johnson, hi. 350. 

Israel, plusieuns Bataiiles des rois d’, con- 
tre les Philistines et As$ 5 friens, ii, 403. 

Italia Liberata di Goti, by Trissino. iii, 
40. 

Italian Schoolemaistcr. iii. 3S2. 

Ite in Vineain, or the Parable of the 
Vineyard, comedy, by Lord Berners. 

iii. 64. 

Itzwert, James, iii. 364. 

Judas Macchabee, French metrical ro- 
mance of. ii. 185. 

J udiciary combats, account of. i. xix. 

Judith, Anglo-Saxon Poem on. i. xxxL 

Judith, Fortitude of, a tragedy, by Rad- 
cliife. ii. 530. 

Judith, Book of, versified by Pullaine. iii. 
261. 

Judith and Holofernes, ballad of. iii. 270. 

I vent, Saga af. i. xlvi. 

Ives, Simon, ii. 538. 

Jugglers, juggl cresses, and minstrels of 
Paris, ordonnance of. i. 47. 

Juglers, account of. h. 10, 168. 

Julian, i. cxlviii. 

Julian, Cardinal of St. Angelo, GreekMS. 
of. ii. 403. 

Julian of Brentford, the Testament of, by 
R. Copland, iii. 259. 

Juliane, Seinte, Legend of. i. 12. 

Julianus, Duke, son of S. Giles, History 
of. i. xlvi. 

Juliet and Cleomcnes, History of. iii. 381. 

Julius Caesar, Romance of. i. clii, «lxi. 
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Julius Valerius, i. 134. 

Julius and the poor Knight, Story of, ii. 
236 .:- 

Junius, Poetical Paraphrase of Genesis, 
edited by. i. xxviii. 

Junius, Patrick, ii. 450. 

Ivo, i. cciii. 

Jupiter and Juno, History of, on tapestry, 
i. 204. 

Justice of the peace, office of, held by la- 
dies. L 196. 

Justin, i. clxxxvi. 

Justin’s History translated by Golding, 
iii. 334. 

Justinian, ii. 302. iii. 142. 

Justinian’s Institutes translated into 
French rhymes, ii. 381. 

Juvenal, i. cxxiii. ii. 502, iii. 365. 

J Livenciis. i. Ixxxiv. 

Ivychurch, Countess of Pembroke’s, by 
Fraunce. iii. 328. 


K. 

Kaan, Histoire de Graunt, et des Mer- 
veilles du Monde, i. 90. 

Kalandre in Englysshe, by Lydgate, ii. 
361. 

Kalender of Shepherds, ii. 385 to 388. 

Kalendrier des Bergers, i. clxxxv. ii. 385. 

Kalila ve Damna. i. 133. See Pilpay’s 
Fables. 

Karlaniagnuse of Hoppum Hans, Sagan 
af. i. xlvi. 

ICarleverch en Escoce, les Noms et les 
Armes des Seigneurs, &c. k I’Assiege 
de. ii. 123. 

ICarlottis, a jioem. 1. cxxxi. 

Katharine, Saint, Life of. i. 13. 

Kay, John, Poet Laureat to Edward the 
Fourth, ii. 330. 

Keating’s History of Ireland, i. xxxvii. 

Kederminster, abbot of Winchecombe^ 
iii. 10. 

Keeper, or Kepyer, John. iii. 164, 338. 

Keigwin, John. ii. 20, 

Kelton, Arthur, Chronicle of Brutes by. 
iii. 178, 179. 

Kemp, William, iii. 242, 348, 383. 

Kendale, Romance of. i. 70. 

Kendall, Timothy, iii. 327, 349. 

Kenelme, Saint, Life of. ii. 188, 

Kenilworth or Killingworth Castle,Prince- 
ly Pleasures of. i. 83. hi. 95, 119, 126, 
245, 335, 400. 

Kennedie, Waiter, ii. 476. 

Kennedy, Andro, Testament of, by Dun- 
bar. ii. 482, 507. 

Kennet, Bishop, i. 82. 

Kenneth, King of Scotland, i. xxxvii. 

Kepyer, or Keeper, John. iii. 164, 338. 

Kethe, William, iii. 149, 253, 338. 

Kelt’s Norfolk Insurrection, Latin Nar- 
rative of, by Nevyle, hi. 312. 


Kildare, Michael, ii. 389. 

Kinaston or Kynaston, Sir Francis, ii. 
162. 

Kinde- Hart’s Dreame, by Henry Chettle. 
iii. 243. 

King Arthur, Romance of. See Arthur. 
King Hart, a poem by Gawin Douglas, 
ii. 459. 

King Horn, Geste of. i. 86. 

King of Tars and the Soudan of Dam- 
mias, Tale of the. i. 188 to 194, 

King, Dr. Henry, hi. 232. 

King’s Fool, and Lucius king of Rome, 
Story of. ii. 236. 

King’s Complaint, by James the First of 
Scotland, ii. 328. 

King Richard’s Romance, i. 123. 

Kings, Book of, versified, hi. 167. 
Kinwelmersh, Francis, iii. 302 to 309. 
Kircher. i. 113. ii. 231. 

Klerc, Nicolaes de, author of the Bra- 
bandsche Yeesten. ii. 107. 

ICnack to Know a Knave, a comedy, iii. 
385. 

Knight of Courtesy and Lady of Faguel, 
Romance of the. i. 206. 

Knight of the Swan, Romance of the. ii. 

107. translated by Copland, i. clxxxiii. 
Knights Templars, account of. h. 497. 
Knights Conjuring, by Decker, iii. 244. 
Knox. iii. 147,148, 338. 

Knight of the Burning Pestle, a playy by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, hi. 233. 
Knytlinga-Saga, or History of Canute, i. 
xxxvi, liv. 

Kolson, an ancient Northern chief, i. 48. 
Kongs-Skigg-Sio, or Royal Mirrour. iii. 
220 . 

Korner, Herman, i. cxliii. ii. 239. 

Kyd, Thomas, iii. 233. 

Kyffin, Maurice, hi. 363. 

Kymer, 'Ghhert. ii. 266- 
Kyng Appolyn of Tyre, Romance of. iii. 
128. 

Kynloucb. ii. 478. 

Kyrie Eleison, or Military Chorus, ac- 
count of. i. xliii, xliv. 


;■ L.,,-; 

L. P., i. e. Lazarus Pilot, hi. 389. 

Labbe Pdre, Romance of Beuves de Han- 
ton by. i. 143. 

La Croze, Histoire de la Vie et des 
Ouvrages de. ii. 385. 

Lady of Faguel, Romance of the. i. 
, clvi. / 

Lady of Faguel and Knight of Courtesy, 
Romance of the. i. 206. 

Lais, British, ii. 323 to 327. 

Lambarde. 11, 2$. iii* 311. 

Lambe, William, Memorial of, by A. 

Fleming, jli. 327. ^ ^ 

Lambeccius, Petrus, i. cix. ii. 161. 
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Lambwell, Romaiice of. See Lauivfal. 

Lament for the Death of the Makkaris. 

i}i.'122. 

Lamentation of Souls, a poem, by Adam 
Davie, ii. 1,5. 

Lamentation of Hecuba and the Ladies 
of Troy. iii. 359. 

Lamentation of Jeremye, &c. iii. 543. 

Lamentation of Troy for the Death of 
Hector. Hi. 350. 

Lamentation of Corydon for Love of 
Alexis, by A. Fraunce. iii. 328. 

Lamentation of Amyntas for the Death 
of Phillis, iii. 328. 

La Morte d’ Arthur. See Arthur. 

Lancelot du Lac, Eomance of. i. cxlix, 
119, 13C, 149, 200. ii. 124, 188, 233, 
234, 242, 317, 41(5. iii. 20(5, 385. 

Lancelot du Lac mis en Francois par 
Robert de Borron, du Commandement 
d,’ Henri Roi d’Angleterre, avec figures. 
1. 119. 

Laneham. i. 83. iii. 95, 126, 336. 

Lanfranc, Archbisbop of Canterbury, i. 
Jxxxvi, cxi, cxiii, cxxxvii, cchi. 

Langbaine, Oerarct i. 68. ii. 261. 

Langius, Paulus. i. cciii. 

Langius, Eodolphus, a Latin poet. ii. 
550. 

Langley, Thomas, monk of Hulm. ii. 33 1. 

Langtoft, Peter, ii. 419. His Chronicle. 

i. 58, 62j 67, 78, 85, 87, 123, 170. 

Langton, bishop of Lichfield, ii. 402. 

Langton, Thomas, bishop of Winchester. 

ii. 558, 559. 

Langton, Stephen, not the author of the 
drama ascribed to him by M. de La 
Rue. ii. 28. 

Lapidaire, a poem from the Latin of Mar-* 
bodeus. ii. 157, 310, 

Lapidary, a treatise on Gems. ii. 157. 

Lapidum de Speciebus. ii. 157. 

Lapis Philosophorum, by Jeber. i. xcii. 

Lapus de Castellione. i. cxHii, ii. 239, 
267. 

Largus, Scribonius. i- cviii. 

Lascaris, Constantinus, i. 129. 

Lascaris, John. ii. 559. 

Lasse, Martin, de Orespe. i, cxxxii. 

Latimer, Hugh. ii. 559. iii. 12, 13. Song 
on. iii, 172. 

Latin Plays, Account of. ii. 521 to 523. 

Latini, Brimetto. i. 147. iii. 201. 

Lavaterus of Ghostes, translated into 
English by R. H. iii. 255. 

Launfal or Launval, Sir, ii. 323. ro- 
mance of. i. clxiii, clxv, clxix, clxxv, 
clxxviii, clxxxiii. ii. 306, 307. iii. 114, 

• 122. tale of, by Thomas Chestre. iii, 
122, 123. 

Launoy, i. 3. 

Laureat, poet, account of the Brst. ii* 
330 to 335. 

Laurence' or Laurent de Premieifait. ii, 
277, 278. 


Lawern, John. i. 71. 

Lawes, William, ii. 538, 539. 

Laws, The Three, a comedy, bviBafe, iii. 
173. 

Lawyers, satirical ballad on the. i, 35. 
Lay of Emare. iii. 109, iii. 123- 
Lay of Launval. iii. 114, 122. See Laun- 
fal. 

Lay of the Erie of Tiiolouse. iii. 113. 
Lazamon. i. 60. 

Leander’s Italia, ii. 2S4. 

Lear, King, Flay of, hv Shakspeare. ii. 
428. 

Lebeuf, LkVbbe. i. v, 

Lebrixa, Antonio de. ii. 551. 

Le Brun, Monsieur, Avantiires tPApoi- 
loniiis de Tliyr, par. ii. 134. 

Lectionary of Cardinal Wolsey. iii. 131. 
Lee, arcdibishop of York. iii. 10, 

Lee, Lady Margaret, poem on the death 
of. iii. 72. 

Le Fevre, Jean. ii. 315, 316, 

Le Feure, Raoul, ii. 292* 

Legend of good Women, by Chaucer, ii. 

129, 150, 166, 223, 361. 

Legenda Aurea. i. 13. translated by Cax- 
ton. i. cxlviii, cl, di, cixxiv, dxxxvi. 
by John de Vignay. ii. 313. 

Leigny, Godefroy de, ii. 234. 

Leirmouth, or Rymer, Thomas, i, 71. 
Leland, John. i. Ixxxviii, Ixxxlx, cxvii, 
cxix to exxi, cxxvii, cxxviii. 70, 71, 91. 
11 15, 35, 89, 93, 108, 171, 205, 255, 
403. iii. 10, n, 29, 42, 79, 141, 288, 
347. 

Lelarmoure, John. ii. 363. 

Lent and Liberty, Dialogue between, by 
Crowley. Iii. 166. 

Lenten Stu0‘, by Nassbe. iii, 350. 

Lenton, Francis, ii. 538. 

Lcntulo, Scipxo, his Italian Grammar 
translated by Henry Grantham, iii. 
374. 

Leo. i. xcii, 

Lcofric, bishop of Exeter, ii. 396. 
Leonard of Arezzo, ii. 318. 

Leonela and Canamor, romance of. ii. 
135. 

Leonico, Angelo, TAmore di Troleo et 
Griseida, que si tratta in buone parte 
la Guerra di Troja, di. ii. 1 35. 
Leoninus. i. cxviii. 

‘’^Leontius Pilatus. ii. 284, 294, 

Lepanto, by King James I. iii, 230. 
Letter of Cupide, a poem, by Occleve. ii. 
150, 255. 

Lewick, Edward, hi. 377. 

Lewis the Eighth, a romance, ii. 510. 
Lewis the Twelfth, ii. 548. 

Lhuyd, Humphrey, i. viii. -iii. 321. 
Libeaux, Sir, romance of. i. 194, 202. 
Liber Pcenitentialis. ii. 95. 

Libro d’Amore. ii. 221, 

Lichfield, William, ii. 310. 

Lidgate, John, See Lydgate. 
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Lic-^sc, I'Abbe de, or tlie Abbot of Jol- 
lity. ii. 5 : 2 ()* 

Lion. Girardus. ii. 236. 

Life of our Lady, by Lydgate, ii. 274 to 
276 . 

Life of Man, a Description of the, a poem, 
iii. 160. 

Life of Meliado, a British knight, iii. 
383. 

Liguriniis, a Latin poem by Gunther, i. 
cxxxiii. 

Lily, William, grammarian, ii. 490, 
553. iii. 1. 

Lillie, John, or Liilv, dramatic writer, ii. 

534. iii. 242, 329b 342. 

Liriacer or Linacre. ii. 556. 

Linch, Richard, iii. 39-2. 

Litany translated into rhyme by R. 

Crowley the printer, iii. 165. 

Lives of the Saints, i. 13 to 18, 85, 127. 
iii. 133. read during mass in the Gal- 
ilean Church, i. 19. forbidden by the 
Roman ritual, ibid. 

Lives of the Saints, in verse, i. 14. 

Lives and Sayings of Philosophers, &c. 

by W. Baldwyii. iii. 134. 

Livre de cuer d’amour espris, le, a French 
romance, ii. 185. 

Livy. i. xc. xcvl. cxv. cxliii. clxxxvii. ccii. 
edib ii. 169, 267, 315, 318, 321, 471, . 

502, 561. iii. 13, 15. 

Ijlanidan . in the isle of Anglesey, ac- 
count of a Druid’s mansion at. i. 
xxxvii. 

Lloyd, Bishop, i. viii, 

Lloyd, Lodowyke. iv. 321. 

Llwellyn, Ode to, by Llygad Gwr. i. vi. 
Llygad Gwr, a Welsh bard. i. vi. 

Llywarc Hen, a Welsh bard. i. v. 

Lobeyra, Vasco, romance of Amadis de 
Gaul, by. i. 149. 

Lobineau. i. iii, iv. 

Loeber, James, ii. 420. 

Locke, or Lok, Henry, iii. 233, 264, 359. 
Locrine, play of. iii; 351. ^ 

Lodbrog, Regner, Epicedium of. i. xxv. 
xlv. xlvii. liii. 

Lodge, Thomas, iii. 233, 241, 242. 

Loftunga, a Scald, i. xxxvi. 

Logic, by Seton. iii. 347. 

Lolliiis. ii. 161, 162, 169, 302. 

Lombard, Peter, archbishop of Paris, i. 

■ Ixxxvii. .cxxxvL iii.^12. , 

Lomelyn, Domingo, ii. 498. 

London Ghaimticleres. iii. 383. 

London Lickpenny, by Lydgate, ii. 439, 
London, Panegyric on the City of, by 
Fabian, ii. 383. 

Longland, Robert, the author of Pierce 
Plouhraan’s Vision, &c. ii. 44, 106. 
Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, ii. 510. iii. 
11 . 

Lord of Misrule, iii. 184, 244, 255 . 

Lord’s Prayer, homily, or exhortation on 
the, in verse, i. 20,21. 

VOL. III. 


Lord’s Prayer paraphrased by Richard 
Hampole. ii. 43. 

Lord’s Prayer, Latin elegiac Paraphrase 
on, by John Mallard, ii. 334. 

Lord’s Prayer versified by Whyttingham. 
iii. 148. 

Lord’s Supper, interlude of, by John 
Bale. hi. 78. ^ 

Lording, a diminutive, and not a title of 
distinction, i. 19. 

Lorris, William de. See William of 
Lorris. , 

Losinga, Herbert de. i. cxii. 

Love, play of. iii. 86. 

Love freed from Ignorance and Foil}’’, a 
masque, by B. Jonson. ii. 540. 

Love and Gallantry, a poem on. i-. 33, 
34. 

Love songs, the earliest. L 26 to 34. 

Loves of Rhodanteand Dosicles, romance 
of the. ii. 132. 

Lover and a Jay, Dialogue between, by 
Thomas Feylde. ii. 404. iii. 82, 83. 

Love’s Labour ’s Lost, play of, by Shak- 
speare. ii. 416. iii. 374, 375. 

Louis, Duke of Bourbon, Life of, by 
Jean d’Orronville. i. 169. 

Louis, Saint, romance of, by Joinville. i. 
169. 

Lowth’s Life of William of Wykeliam. 
ii. 35. 

Lucan translated, i. Ixxxix, cxxxii. ii. 
169, 197, 315, 502. first book of, 
translated by C. Marlowe, iii. 351. 

Lucanus, Nicolaus, ii. 134. 

Lucas, Chevalier, sieur du Chastel du 
Gast, pres de Salisberi, le roman de 
Tristram et Iseult traduit de Latin en 
Franpois, par. i. 119. 

Lucas or Luce. ii. 317. 

Lucian, a Dialogue of, reduced into 
English verse by J ohn Rastall. ii. 513. 
Icaromenippus of, translated by Eras- 
mus. iii. 4. 

Lucilius. ii. 503. 

Lucinda and Arnalt. iii. 381, 382. 

Lucio, a Ballad of the traiterous and un- 
brideled Crueltye of, executed over 
Eriphile, daughter to Hortensia Cas- 
tilion, of Genoway in Italy, hi. 391. 

Lucius King of Rome, and the King’s 
Fool, story of. h. 236. 

Lucius, Saint, acts of. i. x. 

Luprece, Rape of, by Sbakspeare, hi. 
336. , ... 

Lucrece, grevious Complaynt oh ni. 
.336. ■ 

Lucretia, poem on. hi. 336, 

LtJcretia, Story of. i. clxxxix.^ 

Lucretius, i. Ixxxv. h. 143, in. lbl,2.)o. 

Lucyday re. hi. 80. 

Ludensis, Gilbertus, a monk. ii. 462, 

Ludicra sen Epigrammata Juvemha, by 
Parkhurst. hi. 349. ^ 

Ludus Filiorum Israelis, ii. 20. 
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L( Ildus Resurrectionis Domiui. ii. 29. 

Ludus Pasdialis. ii. 395. 

Ludiis Scaceorum, by Jacobus de Casu- 
Hs. ii, 2 GO. 

Lueniiiis, a Celtic chief, account of, by 
Posidonius, i, xlii, xliii. 

Lully, Raymond, ii. 337. 

Luminalia, or the Festival of Light, a 
masque, ii. 540. 

Lupus, abbot of the Ferrieres. i. Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxv. 

Lusores, account of the. i. S2, S3. 

Lusty Juventus, an interlude, by R. 
Weever, ii. 523. iii. 174, 175. 

Luther, Martin, i. cl, ii. 547. iii. 7, 144, 
Latin Play on the subject of the Heresy 
of. ii. 523. 

Luther, the Pope, Cardinal and Hus- 
bandman, ballad of. iii. 172. 

Luxembourgh, Jean de, ii. 319. 

Lwhyd, !, 155. ii. 20. 

Lybistei* and Rhodamiia, a Greek poem, 
ii. 132; ■ 

Lycophron, i, ccvi, 

Lycurgus, story of. ii. 287. 

Lydgate, or Lidgate. i. cxl, cxiii, clvi, 
clxxxvii. 124, 130, 174, 178, 205. ii. 
18, 130, IGl, 173, 180, 185, 194, 21 1, 
231, 238, 267, 269 to 305, 3GI, 305, 
383 to 385, 390, 397, 398, 404, 408, 
411, 417, 418, 433, 439, 440, 443, 
476, 502, 503. iii. 6, 80, 90, LS7, 229, 
270, 287, 288. His Life of St. Fre- 
mund. ii, 272. Proverbs of. ii, 277. 
His Life of St. Alban, ii. 352. Shown 
to be the author of the Temple of 
Glass, ii. 398. 

Lvndesay,* Sir*David. n. 434, 445, 459 
'to 48 1,488: 

Lynne, Nicholas, ii. 1 92. 

Lyra, Nicholas de. i. xci. ii. 90, 266. 

L’Ysopet, a collection of fables in Hutch 
verse, i. Ixvi. 

Lytel Treatise, called the Dysputacyon, 
or Complaynt of the Heart thorough 
perced with the lokynge of the Eye. 
h. 388. 

Lyttelton, Lord. i. 61,78, 126. 


M. 

M. S. hi. 239. 

Mahan, a celebrated chanter, i. ,xcviii. 
Mabillon. i. xliii. 3, 128. ii. 241,556. 
Macaber, Dance of Death, irr German 
rhymes, by. ii. 271. on tapestry, i. 
204, 205. 

Macbeth, play of. ii. 529. iii. 334. 
Maccabee, Judas, History of. ii. 240. 
Maccabee, romance of, ii. 4. 

Maccabeus, Judas, romance of, by 
Gualtier Arbalestrier de Belle-perche. 
i. cxviii. 


Macchabce, Judas, French metrical ro*' 
mance of. ii. 185. 

Mace. ii. 312. 

Macer. ii. 240, 362. 

Machaon. i. cix. 

Btlacharouea v.aria. si. 506, 

Machiavc'L iii. 379. His History of Flo- 
rence. i- civ. 

Mackenzie, ii. 487. 

Maigon, Antoine le. ii. 320. 

Macon, Count de, romantic history of. 

ii. 172. 

.^laepherson. i. xlit. 

Macrobius. i. cxiii. cliv. ii. IGS, 403,502. 

Mad .Ililen of Gotham, M,erry Tales of the. 

iii. 74, 75. 

Madely, William de. ii. 381, 

Madox, i. 116. 

Magdalene, Marie, mystery oh ii. 508, 
509, 511. 

Magdalene, Queen, poem on the death 
of. h. 472. 

Magna Charta translated from the Frencli 
into Latin and English by George Fer- 
rers. iii. 184. 

Magnificence, a goodly Interlude and a 
merv, by Mayster Skelton, ii. 489, 511, 
512.‘ 

Magnomontanus, Banatusius. ii, 557. 

Magnus, Jacobus, ii. 320. 

Magnus Rotulus, of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. i. 6. 

Maidulf. i. c, 

Maier, Miclmel. ii, 336. 

Maillorie, .Sir Thomas, h. 416. 

Mailros, John. i. cii. 

Maimonides, Moses, it. 206. 

Major, John. ii. 4x87. 

Makgreggor’s Testament, or^Dunean Lai- 
der, a poem, ii 448, 4xS2 to 486. 

Mallard, John. ii. 334. 

Mallet, Monsieur, i. xix. 

Malmesbury, William of. i. dxxi. 

Malverne, William, ii. 372. 

Mamerot, Sebastian, ii. 318. 

Mamillia, by Greene, iii. 325. 

Man of Lawes Talc, by Chaucer, u 
cxcviii. 

Maiicini, Dominic, ii 425. 

Mandeville, or Maundeville, Sir John. i. 
90, 91. ii. 407, 412, not the author of 
the Mappa Mundi, i. 91. 

Mandeiiile, John, parson of Brunham 
Thorpe, i. 59. 

Manessier. i. 137. 

Mangonel, signification of. i. 64. 

Manilius. i. Ixxxv. 

Mannyng, Robert. See Robert de 
Brunne. 

Mantuan, ii. 426, 431, 432. versified by 
Turberville. iii. 340. 

Manual of Sins, by Robert de Brunne. i, 
55. 67. 

Manuel Peche, or Manuel des Peches, 
translated by Robert de Brunne. i. 55, 
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Grosteste bishop of Lincoln, i. 
55. 

Mapes, Giialter, or Walter de. i. 50, 155. 

iL 416, 508, 561. 

Mappa Miindi. 5. 91. 

Mara, or Night Mare, account of. i. 
xxviii. 

Marbeck, John, a musician, iii. 151, 170, 
259. 

Marbode, bishop of Rennes, Latin poem 
on Precious Stones translated into 
French verse by. ii. 157. 

Marbodeus. ii. 310, 363. 

Marcell, Amergot, an eminent robber, 
account of. ii. 486, 487. 

Marceilinus, Ammianus. ii. 236. 
Marcellus. i. c%dii. 

I Marchaunt's Tale. i. 124. 

Marchaunt’s Second Tale. i. 145. ii. 203, 
214. 

Marchion of Arezzo, ii. 300. 

Marcianus. ii. 287, 288. 

Marcus Aurelius, iii. 232. 

Mardiley, John. iii. 170. 

Margaret, Saint, Life of. i. 11 to 13. 
Margaret, Uueen, wife of Henry Sixth, 
ii. 390. 

Margarite of America, a romance, by 
Thomas Lodge, iii. 389. 

Marian, Mayd. ii. 27, 28. 

Marion and Robin, play of. ii. 28. 

Marie, a French poetess, ii. 186, 401. 
Notice of her lays. i. Ivii. ii. 323, 324. 
translated irorn Armorican originals, i. 
iix. 

Marine, St, Life of. i. 19. 

Marius, Antonins, a famous scribe and il- 
luminator. ii. 555. 

Markham, Jervis (A Gervaise. iii. 234, 

■ 263, 391. 

Marloe, or Marlowe, Christopher, iii. 233, 
317, 339, 350 to 355. 

Marot, Clement iii. 142 to 146, 148, 
155. 

Marshall, George, iii. 264. 

Marston, John. iii. 226, 233, 262, 337, 

, 353, 361, 392, 394. 

Martial, i. cxiv. iii. 36, 319, 349. 

Martial d’Avergne, a French poet ii. 
218.' 

Martin, Mr. i. 125. 

Martins, Galeotiis. ii. 557. 

Martorell, John. iii. 383, 384. 

Martyrs and Confessors, Register of, in 
metre, by Thomas Brice, iii. 289. 
Marville, M. de Yigneul. i. cv. 

Mary Magdalen, mystery of. i. 180. ii. 
AOS, "511. "■■■-, ■ 

Mary Magdalen,* Repentance of, an inter- 
lude. iii. 210. 

Mary, Q,ueen. iii. 16, Latin Life of, by 
Samuel Fleming, iii. 325. Accession, of 
celebrated in a goodly Psalm by Rich. 
Beearde, iii. 263. 

Mary, Q,ueen of Scots, a poem by. iii. 62. 

; 2 K 
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Mason, William, iii. 354. His English 
Garden, iii. 257. 

Masques, account of. ii. 35, 537 to 54-3. 
iii. 138 to 140. 

Mass of the Gluttons, by Bale. iii. 79. 
Mass, Antichristes, the Downfal of. hi. 
130, 131. 

Massacre of the Holy Innocents, mystery 
of the. ii. 24. 

Massieu, Mons. ii. 222. 

Master of the Re veils, account of. h, 523, 
524, 543. 

Matthaeus of Vendosme. ii. 363. 

Mauffer, Peter, i. clxxxv. . 

Mauleon, Savarie de. i. 116. 

Maundeville, Sir John, i. xl. His Travels, 
i. cxlvi, 

Maurilianus, Pamphiliis, ii. 332, 363. 
Maurus, Rabanus. i. cii. cxiv- cxxxiv, 
Maxentius. i. clxi. 

Maximianus. ii. 363, 502. 

Maximilian the First, ii. 550, 551. 
Maximus, a Roman general, account of. 

i. iv. 

Maximus, St. i. cvii. 

Maximus, Valerius, i. cliii. ii. 187, 188, 
197, 236, 239, 264, 471, 503. Trans- 
lated by Simon de Hesdin. ii. 315. 

May, translator of Lucan, ii. 539. 

May-day, a comedy, by George Chap- 
man, i. cxl. iii. 232. 

Mayans, Don Gregorio, Life of Cervantes 
by. i. xviii. 

Mayden’s Dreme, a poem, by Christopher 
Goodwin, iii. 82. 

Maymonde, the Tale of froward, by Lyd- 
gate, ii. 411. 

Mead, a favourite liquor of the Goths, ac- 
count of. i. xxxviii. 

Measure for Measure, play of. iii. 390. 
Medea and Jason, ii. 185. iii. 331. Hi- 
story of. ii. 234. Tragedy of, by Geta. 

ii. 363. 

Medese et Jasonis Historia, a Guidone de 
Columna. i. 140. 

Medici, Laurence de. ii. 559. Cosmo de. 
ibid. 

Meditationes Piae, by Alcock, bishop of 
Ely. ii. 427. 

Medro, King, i, clxxix. 

Medulla, by Ripley, ii. 338. 

Medusa, Ballad of. iii. 338. 

Medwall, Henry, Interlude of Nature, by. 
ii. 418. ■ 

Medytacyuns of the Soper of our Lorde 
Jhesu, and also of hys Passyun, and 
eke of the Peynes of his sweet Modyr 
mayden Marye, the whyclie made yn 
Latyn Bonaventure Cardynalle, trans- 
lated by Robert de Brunne. i. 72. 
Megacosm and Microcosm, by Sylvester, 
ii. 303. 

Mela, Pomponius, Geography of, trans- 
lated by Golding, iii. 334. 

Melancthon. ii. 471. 

2 
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Meieriger, Latin play, by Dr. Wiliiaiu 
Gager, ii. 527. 

Meliader, or tlie Knight of the Sun of 
Gold, romance of. ii. 125. 

M eh ado, Sir, Life of. ih. 5S3. 

Melibeiis, a play, by RaddiBe. ii. 5S0. 
Meliboeus, Talc of, by Chaucer, ii. 19H. 
Mernorire Seculonim, or the Pantheon, 
hv Godfrey of Viterbo, ii. Kill, KM, 
232 , 2;i(). . 

Menander, ii. 2o9, 518, 

Memechmi of Plautus translated by . 
W. hi, 363. 

Mendoza, Lopez de, his Proverbs trans- 
lated by Googe. hi. 371. 

Menestrier. ii. 520. 

hlenologe, or Saxon Poetic Calendar, i. 
XXX, 

Mensa Rotunda de, et Strenuis Equiti- 
biis. i. X. 

Merbeck, John. See Marbeck. 

Merchant of Venice, Shakspeare’s play of 
the, i. clxshi. cxcvii. ii. 236 to 239, 
527. ih. 63, 390. 

Meres, Francis, ii. 494. iii. 55, 184, 242, 
281, 323, 324, 335, 349, 357, 378, 
38). 

Mergian Peri, or Mergian the Fairy, ac- 
count of. i. xli.\'. 

Merlac, Daniel, i. cxi. 

Merlin’s Propheeie.s. i. vii. xiv. 80, 81, 
a 173, 175, 178, ISO. 

Merlin, poem on, by Geoffrey of Mon- 
iHouth. i. cxix. 

Merlin! Prophetic, versifice. i. SI. 

Merlini Vitae et Prophetiae. iii, 131. 
Merlyn, Treatise of, or his Prophecies in 
verse, iu. 131. 

Merrie Devil of Edmonton, play of the. 
hi. 81, 82. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, play of, by 
Shakspeare. h. 506. hi, 354* 

■ Merry Andrewn hi. 73. 

Merry Passages and Jeastes, hi. 335. 
Merser. ii. 477. * 

Merveilles du Monde, Histoire des, et de 
Graunt Ivaan. i. 90. 

Mery, Huon de. ii. 60. 

Mery Jest, &c., by Sir Thomas More, 
ih. 94. 

Mery Tales, Wittye Questions, and Duicke 
Answers, ih. 391. 

Messia, Petro de. iii- 388, 

Metamorphoses of Ovid, Explanation of, 
by Johannes Grjfmmaticus. i. cxvh, 
Metaphrastes, Symeon. ii. 382. 
Meteraniis. hi. 285. 

Metrical Lives of the Saints, i, cxlvi. cli. 
clxxiv. clxxxvi. 

Metrical Preface to Heywood’s Thyestes. 
hi. 227, 312, 313. 

Metvistenchiridion, by John Seguard. ii. 
; 331. 

Metropolis Coronata, a City pageant, by 
A. Monday, ih. 242, 


Aletta, Abou M(Sr;rli:ir. AriNtotlcV l\)efics 
transirtted inlo Arabic iiv. i. x.'iv. 

Meun, John do. Sta* Jolni de Miaiu. i, 
xe, xt'i. ii. 227, 2S2, IIKK 3M, *1 17. 
Meurvin, jneux til.-. d'Ojdicr le Daiioir, 
niif^toire dm i. 138. 

'SUvzevny. i. il-t. 

7\ru-ljaei De He.rne'., hi> t tTe.U'.Unlen of 
'Furjiiid- Cluniemaeue. i. xGdi. Is. 311. 
Mien on Pru-ody. i. 

?did:is, King, harusd of, iii, 337. 

Middleton, Thoina.-. drar.seiie writer, ii. 
538. 

Midtiietom Chimdonher. iii. 231^ 39ti. 
Midsummer Night’s Drea,;!i, play of, by 
Shakspeare. ii. 503. iis. .337, 351. 
Miles, Owaync, a poem. h. 388, -102. 
Milit.arv Preeepts, bv Philip Kethstim iii. 
320.’ 

Millemete, Walter de. ii. 230. 

Miller’s Tale, by Chaucer, ii. 190 to 197, 
3G4. 

Millet, or Miiet, Jacques, i. 139. ii. 294. 
Miliot,M:. h. 401,412. 

Millyng, abbot of Westmimster, ii. 554* 
Milton, John, i. iv, cv, cixviii, cxcv. 132, 

ii. 224, 234, 453, -154, 403 to 465, 541. 

iii. Hi, 204, 208, 20!l, 356. 

IMimi, account of the. i. 82. ii. 21. 

Mimici, account of the. ii. 2K 
Ihinerva, a Book of Emblems, by Pea- 

cham. iii. 248. 

AHnnesinger.s. i. 106, 149. 

Minot, Laurence, h, 43. Iii. 99, 131 to 
135. 

Minstrels, account of the. i. 69,82, 83,. 
117, 118, '120. ii. 21v 22, 309, 336, 
369, 370. hi. 251. Their manner of 
chanting poems, i. *15. 

Alinstrels, juglers, and jugleresses of 
. Paris, their ordonnances. i, 46, 47.. 
Mirabilia Romm. i. civi. . 

Mirabilia Hibernicc, AngUaj, et Orientalis. 
5.91. 

Mirabilia Mundi. i. 90, 01, 

Mirabilia Terras Sanctse. 5*91. 

Miracles, or Miracle Plays, account of 
the. h. 19, 20, 24 to 26,*31. ih. 268. 
Aliracles of the Virgin, French romance* 
of the. ii. 99. 

Mirandula, John Ficus, Life of, trans- 
lated by Sir Thomas More. iii. 98. 
Mirrour for Magistrates, i. cxli. ii. 18, 
383. hi. 96, ISi to 236, 244, 215,277, 
292, 293, 342. 

Mirrour for Magistrates of Cities, by 
Whetstone, hi. 232, 241. 

Mirrour of History, by Vincent of Beau- 
vais, i. cxxxix. * 

Mirrour which reflects the World, ii. 
177. 

Mirrour of Good Manners, by Alexander 
Barclay, ii. 419, 425. 

Mirrour of Love, by Miles Hoggard. iii. 
19. 
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Mirrour of Llie Church of Saynt Aiistiiie 
of Abyngdon. iii. 2.5 i). 

Mirrour of the Mathcinatikes. iii. 217. 
Mirnmr of Mirrours. iii. 2.‘M. 

Mirronr of Mirth, ])y it. D. iii. 217, 
Mirrour of Mt>usleVs. iii. 217. 

Miserito Curialiuiuj by /Eneas Silviiis. ii, 
426 . 

Miseries of Human Nature, or De Miseria 
Huraanaj Conditionis, by Innocent the 
Third, i. ccli. 

I\!isrule, Lord of. ii. 525. Abbot of. ibid. 
Misletoe, divine virtue attributed to the. 
i, XXI, 

Misyn, Eichard. ii. 4-3. 

Mitbri dates, a play, by N. Lee. h. 540. 
Moderation, a poem in praise of, by N. 

Grimoald. iii. 70. 

Mogiali-edir, Scirat al. i. xi. 

MoUer, John Hartlieb, translation of 
Fabulous Histories of Alexander into 
German, by. i. 134. 

Momus Triumpharis. ii. 261. 

Monaclius, Johannes, i. 134. 

'Monge, Negro, iii. 285. 

Monk’s Tale, by Chaucer, i. cxiv. 
Monmouth, Geoffrey of. See Geoffrey. 
Montague, W. fearl of Salisbury, i. xc. 
Montague, Mrs., Essay on Sliakspeare by. 

i. xliv. 

IMontaigne. i. cxciii. 

Montaniero, Raymond. ii.219. 

Montanus, Ferrarius. iii. 228. 

Monte, Robert de. i. viii. 

Monte, ’Petrus de. ii. 267. 

Montfaucon. i. cxx. clii. clvi. 139, 144. ii. 

124, 133, 156, 180. 

Montfort, Simon de, Ballad on. i. 42. 
Montfort, Countess of, account of the. 

ii. 34. 

Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs for the 
Curious, the Muse’s Mercury, iii. 126, 
127. 

Month’s Minde of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, a sermon, by bishop Fisher. 

iii. 266. ‘ 

Montichelli, CardinaL L'cxxxii. 
Monuments, circular stone ones, common 
to most nations, i. xxix. used for reli- 
gious and judicial ceremonies, ibid. 
Moone, Peter, iii. 264. 

Mopsus and Melibeus, Dialogue between, 
by John Gpicius. ii. 555. 

Moralities, account of ii. 24, 30, 60, 448, 
449_, 50S to 514. iii. 177, 286, 287. 
Moraiizationes Biblim. i. cc. 

Morando, the Tritameron of Love- iii. 390. 
More, Sir Thomas, ii. 512, 513, 530, 559. 
iii. 4 to 6, 12, 62, 85, 94 to 98, 124, 
141, 271, 323, 349. 

More, Edward, iii. 264. 

More, Laurence, ii, 557. 

More, Dr. Henry, i. clx. 

Morgan, bishop, translation of the New 
Testament into Welsh by. ii. 20S. 


Morisotus, ii. 179. 

Morley, lord, Henry Parker, iii. 84. 

Morlier, ii. 260. 

Mornay’s, Philip, Treatise on the Truth 
of Christianity, translated by Sir P. 

- Sydney and A. Golding, iii, 334. 

Morris, Mr. of Penbryn, i. vii. 

Morte d’ Arthur, ii. 382. iii. 2 32, 1 14, 
373. See Arthur. 

Morterius, Abraham, ii. 364. 

Mortimer, Roger, Earl, restored the rites 
of the Round Table, i. 121. 

Morton, John, archbishop of Canterbury, 
ii. 418. ii. 426. 

Morton, John, an Augustine friar, ii. 320. 

Morys, John. iii. 131. 

Moschea, or the War with Flies and 
Ants. ii. 505. 

Moses, ii. 468, 

Mother Reddeappe, her last will and testa- 
ment. iii. 391. 

Mouskes, Philip, i. 139. ii. 510. 

Mozarabes, or Missal of St. Isidore, i, 
clxxv. 

Much Ado about Nothing, play of, by 
Shakspeare. iii. 175, 382. 

Mulcaster, Richard, iii, 260, 282, 283, 

Mulso, De, seu Hydromeli ; or, Mead and 
Metheglin, a panegyrical Ode on. i. 
xxxviii, xxxix. 

Mummeries, account of. ii. 392 to 394. 

Munday, a musician, iii. 151. 

Mundaye, Anthony, iii. 242, 243, 

Muratori. i. cliii. 64, 118. ii. 232. 

Murray, Mr. i. 84. 

Musaeus translated, iii. 319, 

Muses Library, i. 94. iii. 29. 

Muses Mercury, improperly called the 
Monthly Miscellany, iii. 126. 

Mussato, Alberti, a dramatic writer, ii. 
546. 

Mustapha, tragedy of, by Greville, Lord 
Brook, iii. 231. 

Mutius. i. cxviii. 

Myce and the Frogges. iii. 350, 359. 

Mylner of Abington, with his Wife and 
Faire Daugliter, and two Poore Scho- 
lars of Cambridge, History of the, a 
poem. ii. 197. iii, 77. 

Mystere de Oresildis, Marquise de Saluce. 
ii. 28. 

Mysteries, account of i. cl. clxiv. clxv. 
ii. 24, 27 to 30, 390 to 397, 459, 517, 
520, 521, 533, iii. 177,267,268. Ac- 
count of manuscript, ii. 353. 


N. 

N. B., i. e. Nicholas Breton, iii. 391. 

N. G. See Grimoald. 

Naenia, by Stephanus Surigonius. iii, 288. 
Naiton, a Pictish King. i. civ. 

Nangis, Guillaume de. i. cd, ii. 315. 
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Naogoorgii Jlcgniini Atitjcbristi. iii. 266. 

Regsiuui Papisticiim. iii. 370* 

N Aori^OPrOi-', or KIrchmaier. iii. 370. 
Kavci?-^;u8, from OTid, traiiJilated into 
English Mytre, iii. 337. 

Narraliones Aurcjo, by Gawin Douglas, 
ii. 458. 

Nash, Thomas, iii. 233, 242, 243, 323, 
324, 351, 352, 394. 

Nasmith, Mr. i. 14. 

Nasrallah, a translator of Pilpay’s Fabks. 
i. 133. 

Nassyngton, Wiillam of. ii. 367 to 369, 
371. 

Nastagio and Traversari, the History of, 
translated out of italian into English 
by C. T. iii. 170, 377. 

Nature, a goodly Interlude, compyiyd by 
Mayster Henry Bledwall. ii. 418, 512, 
513. 

Navis stuUifera. ii. 420. 

Naziaiizen, Gregory, i. cvii. ii. 516, 517. 

His Greek Epigrams translated by 
■ Drant.' iii.,347. 

Neckham, Alexander, i. cxxv, cxxvi. ii. 
288. 

Necromantia, by John Rastall. ii. 513. 
Nennius, i, x. cviii. 131. 

Ncpos, Cornelius, i. cxxviii. 90, 128. 
Nesle, Blonde! de. i. 116, 117, 121. 
Nevelet. i. exc. 

Neuf, Preux, le Graimt Tappis -de, on 
tapestry. ' i. 2:05, le Triumphe.- des, a 
Freneli romance, i. 134. 

Nevll, Sir E:d'ivard. iii.' 139. ■' 

Nevill’s Kettus. iii.'347. 

Neville, archbishop of York, i, exxiv. 
Nevyle, Alexander, iii. 242, 311, 312. 
Newbery, Jack of. hi. 348. 

Nero Ca‘sar, or Monarchie depraved, by 
Bolton, iii. 231. 

New Year’s Gift, an ancient Scots poena, 
by Alexander Scott, i. 71. ^ 

Newe Sonettes and Pretty Pamphlettes. 
iii. 247. 

Newce, or Niice, Thomas, iii. 311. 

Newes oiite of Kent, a ballad, iii. 254. 
Newes out of Heaven and Hell. hi. 254. 
Newton, John. h. 316, 558. 

Newton, Thomas.' hi. 77, 219, 224, 260, 
310, 315 to 318. 

Niccols, William, ii. 383. 

Niccols, Richard, ih. 220 to 228, 245. 
Nice Valour, Play of, by Fletcher, iii. 
383. 

Nicene Creed versified, i. 23, versified by 
W. Whyttingham. hi. 148. 

Nicholas de Ely. i. Ixxxvi. 

Nicholas de Lyra. i. xci. ii. 90, 266. 
Nicholas, St. ii. 521. 

Nicholas the Fifth, Pope* ii. 547. 
Nicholas, Henry, iii. 176. 

Nicodemus, Legend of. ii. 395, 396. 
Nicolson, Bishop, ii. 450. 

Nidzarde, Adam. ii. 157., 


Nigel, i, e,xi'ii. 

Nigel! us de Wireker. ii. 187. 

Niger. L tax. 

Nightingale, a Book in French rhvmes, 

i, 78. 

Nightingale, a poem on the. not a transla- 
tion from Marie <le Fratu'e. i. lx. 
Nigramansir, a Morail Enterhnle and a 
Pitlhe, bv Skelton, ii. 508 to 

511. 

Kigro, Ancialus de. ii. 283, 284. 

Nine Daies Wonder, by Kemp. iii. 242, 
348. 

Nine Worthies, tapestry of tlie. i, 205. 

ih. 269. 

Kivelois, John le. i* 14i. 

Nobilltie, Tretise of, by John Clerc. ill 
41, 

Nomendator of Adrian Junius traiislated 
by Higgins and Fleming, hi. 218. 
Konnes Preestes Prologue, by Chaucer, 
i clxvi. 

Nordeihs Speculum Britannus. iii. 77, 82. 
Norman scribes add a final vowel as a 
substitute for the Saxon accentuated 
vowel, i. Ixxxi. 

Normandy, Metrical Chronicle of the 
Dukes of, by Master Bem}it. ii. 416. 
North, Sir Thomas, i. cUi. iii. 227, 
Northampton, Hen, Howard, earl of. hi. 
340. 

Northern Motlier’s Blessing, a poem* ii. 
418. 

Northumberland, fifth Earl of. Ii.. 490 to 
493. 

Norton, John. ii. 336, 337. . 

'■ Norton,: Thomas, ii. 537.' iii. 149, 227,' 
289, 290,. 300, '301, 335. ■ ■ 

Norvicus, by Nevyl ih, 312. 

Nosegaye, iii. 342. 

.Nostradamus.]. 116, 123. ii. 221. 

; Notbrowne ' Mayde,'" ii. , '338. iii. 123 to 
T28,'; „ 

:, Nouvelles; Notivelles, ,Ies :Cent. iii. " 382. ■ 
Nuce";Or, Newce,, 'Thomas, iii. 'S;! 1. ^ ■ ' 
Nugae, or Latin Epigrams, by Borbonius. 
iii. 349. 

Nugae Antiqiiss. iii. 64. 

Niig«x' Curialimn, by Walter de Manes. 

ii. 562. 

Nlirnberg, Albrecht v. a German knight 
engaged in the battle of Halidown Hill, 
ii. 121. 

Nuremburg Chronicle, ii. 463, 471. 
Nykke, bishop of Norwich, ii. 490. 


0 . 

Oaths, ii. 200. 

ObsopjEUs. ii. 552. 

Occleve. i. dxxviii, cxcvii to cxdx. cev- 
ii. 150, 231, 255, 258 to 264, 268, 480. 
Ochin. iii. 166. 

Ocland, Christopher, iii. 260. 
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Octavk, by T. N. or Thomas Nuce, or 
Newce. iii. 311. 

Octavian, romance of* i. 201, 202. ii. 368. 
Oderick, a friar. L 90. 

Odiii or Woden, account of. i. xx to xxiii, 
XXX, xxxiv. 

Odo, or Odobonus. ii. 362. 

Odoeporicon Ricardi Regis, a Latin poem, 
by Peregrinns. iL 15. 

Odoricus, ii. 313. 

Od}>:sey of Homer translated into Spanish 
blank verse, iii. 39. 

(Edipus and Jocasta. ii. 288. 

Qidipus, I.,anientable History of the 
Pry nee. iii. 311. 

Qidipus of Seneca translated by Neville. 

iii. 242, 311. 

Oell, Earl. i. xvi. 

Oeni de Visione in Purgatorio. ii. 462. 
Oenone to Paris- iii. 340. 

Offa, King. i. xxx. ii. 496. Life of. iii. 170. 
O’ Flaherty, ii. 106. 

Oger, or Ogier, or Oddegir the Dane, ro- 
mance of, i. 138. ii. 221. 
Ogier-le-Danois the Helgi of the Edda. 

i. xvi. still living with Morgan la faye. 
ibid, 

Ohther. i, xxii. 

Oienhart. i. xvii. 

Oilly, Robert d’. i. cxii. 

Olave, king of Norway, i. xxxv. 

Oiave, St., play of the life of. iii. 268, 
269, 

Claus Magnus, i. xlvii. 

Old and New Testament, mystery of the. 

ii. 24, 27, 28. 

Old and New Testament translated into 
verse, i. 19, 20. 

Oldys, William, iii. 234. 

Olpe, Bergman de. ii. 522. 

Oly nthiacs of Demosthenes translated into 
English by Thomas Wilson, iii, 15. 
Opicius, a Latin poet. ii. 555. 

Opilio, or Lucas Shepherd, iii. 261. 
Oporinus, Religious Interludes in Latin, 
published by, hi. 270. 

Opus Majus, by Roger Bacon, ii. 178. 
Orator, the, written in French by Alex- 
ander Silvayn, and Englished by L. P., 
or Lazarus Pilot, iii. 389. 

Ordre de Bel Eyse, humorous Panegyric 
on the. i. 35. 

Oresme, Nicholas d*. ii. 316. 

Orientis de Regionibus. i. 90. 

Orlando Furioso. iii. 287, 391. ^ 

Orleton, Adam de, bishop of Winchester. 
L'Sl..' 

Orosius. i, ccii. ii. 232, 471. History of 
the Pagans, by. i. c. 

Orronville, Jean d’. i. 169. 

Orthographie, Treatise of, by Bullokar. 

iii. 283. 

Orvar-Odd^s Saga, composed in the 14th 
or 15th century, i, xxv. a fabulous nar- 
rative. ibid. 


Osma, Don Bernardo Obispo de. ii. 260. 

Ossian’s Poems, i. xxii, xli. xlii. xliv, xlviii. 

Oswald, archbishop of York. i. cx, 

Oswald, Saint, Life and Miracles of. i. 
, cxxxii. 

Otfrid, monk of Weissenburg. i. 7. 

Othea a Hector, L’Epitre d’, by Christina 
of Pisa. ii. 294. 

Othello, tragedy of. iii. 240. 

Otheviene, Empereor de Rome, Romanz 
de. i. 202. 

Otia Imperialia, by Gervase of Tilbury, 
i. clxxxvi. 

Otuel, Romance of i. 80. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, iii. 339. 

Overthrow of Stage Plays, by Dr. Eai- 
nolds. ii. 527. 

Ovid. i. iii. Ixxxix. xcv. cxvii. cxxviii. 
clxxxiv, cci. cevi. 64, 129, 137. ii. 143, 
361, 164, 166, 167, 169, 170, 226,233, 
242, 264, 302, 362, 399, 400, 502, 508. 
iii. 63, 142, 331 to 342, 398. Com- 
mentary on, by Berchorius. i. cciv. 
Elegiacs of, copied by Gower, ii. 226. 

Ovid’s Art of Love, translated by Gawen 
Douglas, ii. 450. First Book of, in 
Saxon characters. !, cviii. 

Ovid’s Banquet of Sauce, &c,, by George 
Chapman, iii. 361. 

Ovid^s Elegies, translated by Marlowe, 
iii. 339. 

Ovid’s Epistles, translated, iii. 63, 340, 
341. 

Ovid’s Fasti, translated, iii. 336. 

Ovid’s Ibis, translated by Thomas Under- 
down, hi. 339. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Explanation of 
by Joannes Grammaticus, i. cxvii. 
translated by Guillaume de Nangis. i. 
cci. ii. 315, 319. by Golding, in. 331 
to 334. by Sandys. iii. 334. by Peend. 
iii. 386. 

Ovid’s Remedy of Love, translated by 
Underdown. iii. 339. by Sir T. Over'- 
bury, ibid. 

Our Saviour’s Crucifixion, Elegy on. i. 32. 
his Descent into Hell, a poem. i. 19^. 

Owayne Miles, a poem, ii. 388, 462. 

Owen’s Epigram, iii. 349. 

Owen’s Cambrian Biography, i- v. 

Owl and the Nightingale, Contest be- 
tween, a poem. i. 24, 25. 

Oxford, Edward, earl of iii. 242 to 244. 


P. ■ ■ ■ 

,, Four, Play of the, by John Hey wood. 

iii. 86. ^ ... _ .. 

ce, Richard, ii. 558, 559. iii. o, 40. 

?ans, History of the, by Orosius. i. c. 
^eant representing the Birth of the 

21 to 32, 389 to 
394, 513. hi. 136 to 140. 
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Fa«-en.nt;5, nine, ol' the stages of life, eoti- 
f rived by Sir Tiiornus More. iit. 07, OS. 
Pageuunt t)f Popes, by J. S. iii, 310* 

Puget, WiUiuin, Lord. iii. 24S. 

Puhiter, Wllliani. iii. 375, 37(5. 

Palace of Pieubure. iii, 375. 

Palanion aiul Arcite. ii. 129, 131, 135 to 
148, 210, 211. iii. 47, 33C. 

Palainon and Arcite, couiedy of, by Ed- 
Avurds. ii. 520. iii. 238, 240. 

Pahunon and Euiiila. ii. 183. 

Palave, iVL <le la Cunje de Sainte, i. 60, 
143, 149. ii. 124, 185, 217, 210, 
Palermo, Roger de. i. 145. 

Palice of Honour, by Gawen Douglas, ii. 
459. 

Falingeiiiits. iii. 19, 228, 335, 3(53, 364, 
Falladis Tamia, or Wit’s Treasury, by 
Meres, ii. 404. iii. 184, 242, 281, 323, 
349, 350. 

Pallas, Discovery of the gigantic body of. 

i. cci. 

Paimerin of England, iii. 303, 394. 
Palmeniis,,Mattbeus. ii. 318, 467, 472* 
Palsgrave, John. ii. 425* 

Pammacliius, a Latin coAnedy, acted at 
Christ’s college, Cambridge, in 1544. 

ii. 523. 

Panuuad)ius, trr.gedy of, iranslutcd by 
Bale. iii. 79. 

Pam phi I us. i. cix. 

Pan, his Pipe, a pocan. iii. 327. 

Pandas, ii, 239. 

Pandulfc. H. 239. 

Panegyric on the Month of May, a poem, 
by Froissart ii. 222. 

Panoplie of Epistles, by Fletuing. iii, 
326. 

Pantaleone, or a chronicle compiled by 
the monks of 8t. Pantaloon, ii. 232. 
Pantheon, or IMemoriic Seculorum, by 
Godfrey of Viterbo, ii. 232, 236. 

Papal Dominion, by Googe. iii. 266, 370* 
Parable o!’ the Vineyard, comedy of the, 
by Lord Berners, iii. 64. 

Paradise of Love, a poem, bv Frois.sart 
ii. 222. 

Paradise of Dainty Devises, iii. 54, 72, 
158, 237, 239, 247, 265, 314, 321. 
Paragon of Pleasant Eistoryes, or this Nutt 
was new cracked, contayninge a dis- 
course of a noble kynge and his three 
sonnes. iii. 3SS. 

Parasols, Cinque belles Tragedies des 
Gestes de Jeanne Reinc de Naples, par. 
ii. 18, 

Pardoner and the Frere, play of. iii. 86. 
Parement des Dames, ii. 185. 

Paris, Matthew, i. Ixxxviii, cxxxiv, clxxvii. 
ii. 19, 387. 

Paris, Alexander de. i. 14 L 

Paris, History of, romance of the. i, 146, 

Parker, Archbishop, i. evi, 14. ii, 524. iii. 

19, 160, 311, 312, 393, 

Parker, Henry, Lord Morlcy. iii. 84, 


Parkliurst, Jolim bishop of Norwit’li. iii,. 

349. 

Parlour of Ph'n.'imdo D«4yg!uvs. ilL b’llL 
FarlyuuiciU of Dcvyllcs. ii. 

Purnas.sus, EnghuuPs. iii. 232, 234, 355, 
378, 390. 

Farnt'ii, his IleniiiL i. dix, rev, ervi. 

ii. 31M. 

Parr, (Inccn C'atiuirhir. iii, 16. 

Parsons, a niusi<’iar.. iii. 151. 

Faricinepex, a Frvurh rinuaure. ii. 164. 
Parvum Join or the l)ot>k of Job para- 
phrased, ii. 43. 

Pascale, Lodovicac iii, 381*. 

Pasetes, a jugicr, itccmuit of. ii. 17.5. 
Pasqtiier. li. 221, 2*22. 

Pasquiil’s Madness, a j'oem. iii. 341. 
Pasquilfs !Madcappe's Message, iii. 359, 
393 . 

Passio Domini Jesu, by Gilbert Pilkiug- 
ton. iii. 99. 

Passion of Christ, play of the. iii. 268. 

. acted at Anjou, il 28. 

Passion of Christ, an interlude, by Buie. 

iii. 78. translated by Chertsey. iii. SO, 
259. 

Passion and Death of our Saviour, a poem. 

5. 33, 

Passionate Shepherd to his i3ove. iii. 354. 
Passyun Ihosu Christ on cngleys. i. 25. 
Pastime of Pleasure, bv Hawes, i. 206. 
ii. 404 to 418. 

Pastor Fido, translated into Greek, ii. 
133. 

Pastoral Care, by >St, Orogory. i, c. 
Pastorals, by Froissart ii, 222. 

Patch, Cardinal Wulsey’s Ifool. iii. 87. 
Pater Noster, versilicd by Forrest, iii. 259. 
Pathway to Military Practice, by Banuibc 
Ridie. iii. 3vS9. 

Pathway to the Towre of Perfection, by 
Jiliies Hoggard. iii. 19. 

Patient Gri.silde, story of. ii. 28, 183 to 
185. iii. 257, 258. 

Patrick, St., Idle of. i. 17. . 
l^atrick’s Cave, Legend of. ii. 388. 

Patrum Vittc. i. 13. 

Patten, William, iii. 184. 

Paulin, Abbot, i. cxiii. 

Paulinus. i. Ixxxiv. 

Paulas Diaconus. i. cliv. 

Paynter, ‘William, iii, 375, 376. 
i^eacham, Henry, i. 177. iii. 218. 

Peblis to the l^lay, not written bv Jauses 
the First of Scotland, ii. 328. 

Peckliarn, Archbishop, i. ix. iii. 268. 

Peck ward, i, 59. 

Pecorone of Ser B'lorentino Giovanni, i. 

cxcvii. « 

Pedianus, Asconius. I. ixxxv. 

Pedigrees of British kings, ii. 371. 

Peele, George, iii. 70, 234, 270, 337, 353. 
Peend, Thomas, iii. 336, 337. 

•Peeris, William, ii. 329. 

Pelagyen, the Lyf of. i. cl 
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Pi'leriii de i'Anic. by Gidllaome, prior 
nt' C'lu'iuliH;. i. clxxxvii. ii. 319, 320. 

PcieuN and 'rhetii<, Epithalamium of. iii. 

odO. 

PtOietior du Mans, Jacc|iies. iii. 286, 287. 

Ptdloutier. L iv. 

Pembroke, countess of/ poem on the 
death of iii. 55. 

IVncriche, Richard, j, 5. 

Penelope, romance of. ii. 185. 

Penelope’s Web])e. iii. 338. 

Penitentiiil Psalms of David, translated 
by Sir Thomas Wyat. iii. 50. 

Pennant, ij. 482. 

Pcnnel, Maistress Isabel, poem on, by 
Skelton, ii. 504. 

Penny, Sir, a poem, ii, 509. 

Pentliam, Jean de, ii. 314. 

Peny, Sir, romance of. iii. 91, 92. 

Pepin, i. clxxvi. 

Perceval ie Galloys, par Manessier. i. 137. 

Perceforest, Romance of. i. cxlix, ii, 130, 

221 . 

Perceval, Sir, romance of i. 137. 

Percy, Dr., bishop of Dromore. i. xix. 
xxvi. 54, 202. if 32, 106, 168. 

Percy, Henry Algernon, fifth earl of 
Northumberland, ii. 490 to 493. Ac- 
of his household establishment, ii. 56, 
492. 


Pure, Labbe. i. 143. 

Peregrinus, Gulielmus. ii. 15. 

Perez, Gonsalvo, Homer’s Odyssey trans- 
lated into Spanish by, iii. 39. 

Ferg'seus, Apollonius, i. xchi. 

Pergamo, Philip de. ii. 365. 

Periander of Corinth, i. clxxxii. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre, play of ii. 134. 
iii. 233. 


Periphismerismus, by John Erigena. i. 
cvii. 

Perizonius. i. 129. 

Perot de Saint Cloot. i. 141. 

Perseus and Andromeda, hi. 361. 

Persius. i. cxv. cxxiii. ii. 502. 

Pertonape, romance of, translated from 
the French, ii. 164, 

Pertonape and Ypomedon. i. 140, 
Perusinus, Paulus. ii. 284. 

Perymus and Thesbye. hi. 337. 

Petavius, a Jesuit, ii. 523. 

Peter de Rupibus. i. cxxxiii. 

Peter of Blois. i. cxx. cxxiii. cxxv. ii. 287, 


318, 502, 510, 559, 562. 

Peter of Poitou, ii. 403. 

Petite Pallace of Pettie his Plesure, a. 
. iii. 375.' 

Petowe, Henry, iii. 350. William, ibid. 

Petrarch, i. cxvi. 64, 122, 147. ii. 127 to 
129, 160 to 163, 168, 183, 184, 191, 
202, 218, 219, 221, 294, 314 to 316, 
334, 431, 54S. hi. 21, 22, 29, 30, 44, 
50, 63, 142, 257, 2S7, 361, 374. A new 
Epitaph, in Latin elegiacs, composed 
by John Phvea for the tomb of ii. «o56. 
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Petrarch's Seven Penitential Psalms, trans-. 
lated by Chapman, iii. 361, 

Petronius. i, cxx. 

Petronylla, Life of, a poem. ii. 388. 

Petrus de Monte, ii. 267. 

Pettie, William, iii. 375. 

Pfinzing, Melchior, romance of Teuer- 
dank, i. civ. 

Phaier, or Phayer, Thomas, iii. 284, 185, 
242, 319 to 322, 332, 335, 356. 

Phalaris’s Epistles, translated into Tus- 
can, by Bartholomew Fontius. ii. 552. 

Phantasiae Macaronicse, by ^heophilo 
Folengo. ii. 505. 

Phebe and Endimion. iii. 338, 

Phebus de deduiz de la Chasse des Bestes 
sauvages et des oyseaux de Proye. i. 
cliii. 

Phelyppis, or Philips, Sir Thomas, iii. 55. 

Philargyria, the great Gigant of Great 
Britain, fable of, by Robert Crowley. 

ii. 509, 

Philelphus, Francis, an historian, ii. 547. 

Philip of Macedon, a romance, i. clxxix. 

Philip SpaiTow, by Skelton, i'i. 422, 434. 

Philippa, queen of Edward the Third, 
account of ii. 33, 34. 

Philippeis, a Latin poem, by Guillaume 
le Breton, i. exxx, cxxxiii. 162. 

Philips, J. iii. 29, 356. 

Phillips, poem on the death of iii. 55. 

Phillis and Flora, Amorous Contention 
of, by Chapman, iii. 361. 

Philobiblion, by Richard of Bury. i. xc. 
cxv. cxvi. ii. 89. 

Philocasander and Elamira, the fayre 
ladye of Brytayne. iii. 385. 

Philologia Sacra, by Glassius. i. cc. 

Philoponus, Johannes, i. cxvii. 

Philosophorum Lapis, by Jeber. i. xcii. 

Philotas Scotch, Comedie of iii. 86. 

Phist, V/illiam, Welspring of Wittie Con- 
ceites, translated from the Italian by. 

iii. 255. 

Phoenix Nest, by R. S. iii. 325. 

Phonurgia. ii. 231. 

Phrea, or Free, John, bishop of Wells, ih 
555 to 557. 

Phrygius, Dares, poem on the Trojan 
War, by. i. cxxviii. translated into 
French rhymes by Godfrey of Water- 
ford. i. xviii. 

Pictorius, Epigrams of, translated by 
Kendall, iii. 349. 

Pie and Falcon, a poem. hi. 101, 102. ^ 

Pierce Plainnes seauen yeres Prentiship, 
a romance, by Henry Chettle. hi. 243. 

Pierce Plowman’s Crede. h. 20, 87, 93 to 

Pierce Plowman’s Vision, ii. 44 to 86, 
106, 198, 373,-448, 450, 609, iii. 103, 
118, 165, 172, 275. 

Pierre de la Sipparde, author of a prose 
translation of Paris and Vienne, i. 146. 

PignatelH. if 221. 
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Pilgrimage of the World, i. clxxxvii. 

Plikingtorij Gilbert iii, 91). 

Pilot, Lazarus, iii. 3S9, 390, 

Pilpay’s Fables, translated into various 
languages, i. 133, 134. 

Pindar, i. xci. ci, ii. 518. 

Pinner of Wakefield, comedy of. iii. SO. 

Pisander. ii. 503, 

Fiscator, or the Fisher Caught, a comedy, 
by Jolin Hooker, iii. 83. 

Piscatory Eclogue by Fiorino Buonin- 
segni. ii, 432. 

Piso, Cn. i. clxxx. 

Piteaux, or Pitoux, I. e. Religious My- 
steries. ii. 28, 

Pithias and Darnon, a ballad, iii, 242. 

Pithou. i. cxxxi. 

Pits. ill. 238. 

Pladdus or Placidas, the Life of. i. 
clxxiv. 

Plaids et Gieiix sous I’Ormel. ii, 2 IS. 

Phmudes, Maximus, ii. 255, 403, 304. 

Platina, Baptista. ii. 554. 

Plato, i. 128. ii. 143, 168, 240, 267, 288, 
468, 519, 546, 550. iii. 12, 16, 20, 
272. Translated into Arabic, i. xcii. 

Plautus, i. xcvi. ii. 502, 547. iii. 5, 13, 
363, 381. 

Play of Love, by John Hey wood. iii. 86. 

Play of Playes. iii. 241. 

Plays, account of. ii. 17 to 32. iii. 173 to 
176, 276, 277. Prohibited by bi.shop 
Bonner, ii. 23. Origin of, ii. 514 to 
544. 

Inlays, French, account of. ii. 312, 313. 

Plays confuted in Fi\'e Actions, iii. 241, 

Players, a company of, under the direc- 
tion of John Inglish, at the marriage 
of James Fourth of Scotland with 
Margaret Tudor, ii. 433. 

Plea of the Rose and the Violet, a poem, 
by Froissart, ii. 222. 

Pleasant Poesie of Princelie Practise, a 
poem, by Forrest, iii. 258. 

Pleasure and Pain, metrical sermon on, 
by Crowley, iii. 165. 

Pliny the naturalist, i. cviii, cxlii, clii, 
cliii. clxi. ii. 465. 

Plistonices or Appion. i. clxvii. 

Plowman, Pierce, ii. 20, 44 to 87, 93 to 
101, 106, 198, 373, 448, 450, 509. iii. 
103, 118, 165, 172, 275. 

Plowman's Tale. ii. 101, 102, 198. 

Plutarch, h. 503. iii. 318. 

Plutarch's Commentary, translated into 
English meeter by Thomas Blundevile, 
Iii. 228. 

Poem of Poems, or Sion’s Muse, by J. M. 
iii. 263. 

Poemata Varla et Externa, by Drant. iii. 
347. 

Poenulus of PlauUis. ii. 547. 

Poetaster, a play, by B. Jonson. ii. 534. 

Poetical Biblical History, i. 21. 

Poetical Inscriptions on the walls of 


'Wressil and Lekinfieid ('a>:tk'5. ii. 494, 
492. 

Poetry, Englisb, a charurtvr of, in the 
age of Elizabeth, iii. 3U5 to liiT. 
Poggius Florentinus. i, Ixxxv. fxv. ii. 

316, 365, 490, 502, 503. iii. 379. 
Poines, Maxinnhau, one of the chiidren 
of FauFs, ii. 533. 

Poines, John, iii, 46, 47. 

Pole, Cardinal, iii. 27. 

Policraticon of John of Salisburv, i. cxx. 

ii. 362, 363. 

Politian. Ii. 556, 557. iii. 16. 11 is Epi- 
grams, translated by K<?ndali. ill. 340. 
Polixene and Astionax [i. e. A^tyauax], 

iii. 337. 

PoUiceute, Kynge, ballet of- Iii. 342. 

Polo, Marco, de Regionibus Orientis, by. 
i. 90. his Travels translated into F rencli. 
ibid. 

Polonus, Martiniis. i. cciii. 

Polybius, iii. 231, 

Folychronicon, by Higden. i. 5, 74. ii. 
128. 

Polyhistor of Julius Solinus. i. 91, 92* iii. 
3414. 

Polyolbion, by Drayton, iii. 222. 
Pontanus, Isaacus. iii, 285. 

Ponthus and Galyce, and of Lytel Bry- 
tayne, Hystory of il. 410. 

Ponthus and Sidonia, an old French ro- 
mance. ii. 409. 

Pontissara, John do, bishop of Win- 
chester. i. ixxxvi. 

Pope, Alexander, i- clx. ii. 170, 190. iii. 
29, 70, 290. 

Pope, Sir Thomas, Life of. iii. 46, 53, 55, 
315. 

Pope and Popery, Ballade made against, 
by William Punt, iii. 204. 

Pope and the Turk, a metrical prayer 
against the, by Robert Wisdome. iii. 
149. 

Popingay, a poem, by Skelton, ii. 489. 
Popish Kingdom, a poem, by Googe. iii. 
266. 

Pore Helpe, a poem. iii. 172, 
Forphyrogenitus, Gonstantiue. ii. 382. 
Porter, Endymion. iii. 231. 

Porter, Henry, iii. 243. 

Fortes, Philip de. iii. 391. 

Posidonius- i. xlii. 

I'ositions, by Mulcastex-. iii, 283. 

Possevin, i. cxlix. 

Postils of Chytrseus. iii. 334. 

Potter, George, iii. 392. 

Poul, Seynt, Visions of, wan he was rapt 
into Paradys. i. 19. 

Powel's History of W' ales. i. iv. 83, 121. 
Powell, Thomas, iii. 344. 

Poynet, bishop of Winchester, iii. 73, 
166. 

Precious Stones, Saxon treatise on. ii. 
157. 

Premierfait, Lawrence.ii. 310 to 321, 557. 
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Preservative, a Tract against the Pela- 
gians, by Turner, iii. 289. 

Presies, Raoul de. ii. 312. 

Presler, John. i. 91. 

Prick of Divine Love. i. 72. ii. 317. 

Pricke of Conscience, by Richard Ham- 
pole. ii. 35 to 43. 

Pricke of Love, treting on the three 
Degrees of Love, after Hampole. ii. 

_ ■ 43. 

Pride and wast clothing of Lordis men, 
a poem, by Occleve. ii. 480. 

Priests, Anglo-Saxon, forbidden to play 
at tables, i. Ixxxv, Ixxxvi. 

Primaleon, romance of. i. cxlix- 

Princelie Pleasures of Kenilworth-Castle, 
by Gascoigne, iii. 244. 

Principles of Astronomical Prognostica- 
tions, by Borde. iii. 77. 

Prior, Matthew, iii. 123 to 128. 

Priscus. i. cviii. 

Prod us. iii. 12. 

Procopius, i. 161. ii. 134. iii. 142. 

Procris and Cephalus. iii. 337. 

Prodicus. ii. 423, 424. 

Prodigal Son. i. cxliv. story of, on tapestry. 
I 205, 

Prodromus, Theodoras, ii. 132. 

Progne, Latin tragedy of. ii. 526. 

Progymnasmata Scenica, seu Ludicra 
Prjeexercitamenta varii Generis, per 
Johannem Bergman de Olpe. ii. 522. 

Progymnasmata aliquot Poetnata. iii. 317. 

Prolusions, by E. Capell. iii. 124. 

Promos and Cassandra, iii. 390. 

Fi'omptuarie of Medicine, by Borde. iii. 
77. 

Propertius, ii. 503. 

Prophecies of Banister of England, i. 70. 

Prophets, extracts from the books of, in 
Greek and Latin, i. cvi. 

Proserpinae de Raptu, by Claudian. ii. 
166. 

Prosopopeia Basilica, a Latin poem, by 
Bolton, iii, 232. 

Prosper, i. Ixxxiv. ii. 233. 

Protestants displaying of their sundry 
Practices, by Miles Hoggard. iii. 19, 

Proverbes, &c. by John Hey wood. iii. 88, 
89, 280. 

Proverbes of Lopez de Mendoza, by Googe. 
iii. 371. ■ ^ 

Proverbes of Solomon, &c. translated into 
English metre by John Hall. iii. 158. 

Proverbs, Exposition on the, by Thomas 
Wilson, iii. 281. 

■■ Pruda;,, Asbiorn. i. .xxv. , _ 

Prudentius. i. cviii. iii. 19. 

Prynne, ■William, iii. 260, 374. 

Psalms, Book of, translated, i. 23. 

Psalms, translation of the first twenty- 
one. ii. 238. Seven Penitential, frag- 
ment of a comment on, supposed to 
be written by Alcock, bishop of Ely. ii. 
427. 


Psalms of David, translated, 

by Lord Surrey, iii. 40, 146. 
by Wyat. iii. 50, 146, 159. 
into French rhymes byClement Ma- 
rot. iii. 143 to 146. 
by R. Wisdome. iii. 149, 150. 
by King James I. iii. 152. 
by William Hunnis. iii. 157, 158. 
by John Hall. iii. 158. 
by Francis Seagar. iii. 160. 
by Archbishop Parker, iii. 160 to 
164. 

by John Keeper, iii. 164. 
by Crowley, iii. 165. 
by John Mardiley. iii. 170. 
into a short Hebrew metre, by 
Etheridge, iii. 238. 
into English meter, by William For- 
rest. iii. 259. 

into English prose, by Christopher 
Carlile. iii. 364. 

by anonymous authors, iii. 160, 
164. 

versified by Thomas Norton, iii. 
149. 

versified by Sternhold and Hopkins. • 
hi. 142, 146 to 157, 163, 166 to 
168. 

fitted to tunes by William Slatyr. 
iii. 130. 

Metrical translation of, by Lucas 
Shepherd, iii, 261. 

Treatise in meter on the 119th, by 
Miles Hoggard. iii. 264. 

Exposition on the, by Drant. in. 
347. 

Exposition on the, by Thomas Wil- 
son. iii. 281. 

seven, reduced into meter by W. 
Hunnys. iii. 300. 

four first, Englished in Latin mea- 
sures by R. Stanyhurst. iii, 323. 
the ninety-fourth, paraphrased by 
lord Morley. iii. 84. 

Psalter, illuminated with letters of gold 
by Eadwim i. ci. account of an ancient 
MS. of the, in Hebrew. L cih. 

Psalter, by A. Golding, hi. 334. 

Psyche, Cupid and, play of. hi. 241. 

Psychomachia of Prudentius. i. cviii. ii, 
216. 

Ptolemy, h. 316, 465. book of astrono- 
my, by. ii. 191. 

Pulci, Bernardo, ii. 432. 

Pulice et Musca de, by William of Blois. 
i. cxx, 

Puliayne, John. iii. 261. 

Punt, William, Ballade made against 
pope and popery by. iii. 264. 

Purchas. L 90, 

Purgatory, St. Patrick's, by Henry of 
Saltry. h. 388. 

Puttenham. ii. 494. iii. 53, 58, 93, 184, 
230, 238, 243 to 245, 274, 323, 336, 
344, 
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Fygmalioii’s Ijsiagej by M'arstoii. iii. 226, 
I'b'iT. 

Fygiualion, ballet of. tit, 367* 

Fyigrhiiage of the .Sowie, by Caxton. i. 
c'Uxxvii. 

Pylgryniage.s of the Holi Laiith n. 1. 

Pymlico, or llutii away Uetk'np. ili. 233. 

Pyratnus aad Thisbe. iii. 337. Romance 
of. ii. 133. 

Pvthias, Damon aiid, play of. iii. 238,’ 
‘241, 242. 

Q. 

Quailripartitmn of Ptolemy, translated 
by Nicholas D’Oresme. ii. 316. 

Uueeiis, i\Iasqiie of, by Ben Jonson. ii. 
540. iii. iUK 

Quest of the Sangrcal. i, 151, 152. 

Qniliclihiiis, Arethius. i. 135. 

Quin, the comedian, anecdote of. ii. 430. 

QiiintiL iii, 286. 

Quintilian, i. Ixsxiv. ii. 502, 551. iii. 15, 
275, 276. 

Quintus Curtius. i. 136. ii. 502, 561. 
translated into French, ii. 319. 

Quintyn. ii. 477. 


E. 

H. A. iii. 390. 

R. D. iii. 23 7. 

R. L, iii. 387. 

R. S., i, e, Richard Stapylton. iii. 325, 

357..'. 

R, T., i. e. Robert Tofts, iii. 388. 

R. \V,, i e. Robert Wilmot. iii. 305, 375, 

, 379, 389. 

Rabanus Maurus. i. cii. cxiv. cxxxiv. 
Rabelais, h. 505. 

KadclifiPe, Ralph, ii. 529, 530. 

Ragusinus, Felix, ii. 552. 

Rainoide, Richard, iii. 282. 

Rainolds, Dr. John. ii. 527. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, iii. 229, 230, 354. 
Ramsay, Mr, ii. 135. 

Randal of Chester. !. 81. 

Randolph’s Muses Booking-glass, i. 205. 
iii. 338. 

Raonl de Houclane, a Provencial bard, Le 
Voye ou le Songe d’Enfer, par. ii. 
221 . 

Raoul de Coucy, kttight of Curtesy, and 
the fair Lady of Faguel. i. 206. 

Raoul le Fevre. i, 140. u. 299. 

Raoul de Biavais. i. 137. 

Rape of Helen, translated by Marlowe, 
iii. 350. 

Rape of Lucrece, by Sbakspeare. Iii. 336. 
Raijliael. ii. 548. iii. 141. 

Rastall, John. ii. 503, 512, 513. 
Rattlesden, or BlomeSeld, William, iii, 
83. 

Ravaliere, I’Evecjiie de la, Revolutions 


de Langue Francoi.u*, a la Suite dts 
Poesies dn Rtd (k* Navarre, pma i. 

115. 

Rauf, Art de Kalcjuler, par. i, 6!h 
Raufe de Bonn, le Petit Drait, per. i. bp. 
Ray don, Mattionv. ill. 23 L 
Reason and SensuaHite, a pw ivi, !-v Lvtk 
gate. ii. DM, 409. 

Record of Ancient lly^loryc,''. i. exevij. 
Eecreations <,>n Adands Bani-dnuenf, \n 
verse, by W. Hunni'-'. iii. LVS, 
Reddeappe, Mother, her lar-t nil! .'oul 
testament, iii, 39 1. 

Eedibrd, John, (*rganlst of b’t. Paul's, a 
celebrated nms,iciun. iii. 2 is. 
Eeductorium Morale, by Rerchorius. i. 
cc. 

Refutation of ileywoodhs Apuk>gy for 
Actors, iii. 241. 

Reginald, abbot of Ramsey, i. cxviii. 
Register of York cathedral, iii. 251, 
Registrum Librorum in Monasterio S. 
Nlarite de Pratls prope Leycestriani. i. 

SO. 

Regner Lodbrog^s dying Ode, written in 
tile 1 1th or 12th century. L xlvii. 
Reinesius. i. xcii, 

Renaud of Montaiiban, romance of. ii, 

221 . 

Eepertorium 'Morale, by Berchoriiis. i. 
cc. 

Ecpingdon, bisbop of Lincoln, i. ixxxvii. 
Resurrection is Domini, Imdus. Ii, 29, 
Resurrection of Lai^nrus, an interlude, 
by John Bale. iii. 78, 

Return from Parnassus, play of tlie, iii. 
233, 352. 

Reuchlin, an early dramatic writer, ii. 
521, 522. ■ 

Revo of Totenharn. iii. 100. 

Revelation of St. Jobn. i. li, 

Reulidges, Richard, iii. 241. 

Reynard the Fox, iii. 74, 75. 

Reynault de Louens, French metrical 
romance, de Fortune et de FCdicite, 
par. ii. 216. 

Reyne d’lrekmd, History of, on tapestry, 
i. 205. 

Reynolds, Henry, iii. 51, 352. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, ii. 166. 

Reynolds, Richard, iii. 282, 

Rex Stultorum, office of. ii. 29. 

Rhasis, an Asiatic physician, ii. 204, 205. 
Rhees ap GryfFyth. i. 120, 121. 

Rhetoric, System of, by Grimoukl. iii. 
G6. 

Rhetoricke, Arte or CJrafte of, by Leo- 
nard Coxe. iii 10, 

Rhetorike, Arte of, by Thomas Wilson, 
in. 272 to 281. 

Rhodante and Dosicles, the Loves of, a 
romance, ii. 132. 

Rhodes, Latin history of the siege of, 
by John Kay. ii. 331. 

Rhodes, Hugh, the Boke of Nnrtuv for 
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>1^11 S-rvaiint-. and Chilclrenj or of 
tin* Govcnumnce of Yoiitl}, hv. iii. 

ivlivfluul by George Bo- 

iii. d.'b 

irs'wlKun. ii. HI. 

lllrluird C’u'ur de Lion. L cxxx. His 
(’laiins a.-^ a. }>o(d‘. I. 116. Patronizes the 
frouhadoiu's. j. 117, 1 IS. 

Hiciiard Ciicr dc Lyon, romance of. 

i. xGL 6,7, 60, 70/123 to 126, 143, 
M.*). Ida to 170, 194, 201. iii. 128. 

iiirhard H. ii. 226, 433, 482. 

Hich.'ird in, iii. 277. History of, by Sir 
Tlmnias .More. iii. 271. Play of, by 
Shakspcare. ill. 203, 

Richard Iii., tragick report of king-e, a 
ballad, iii. 277. 

liiehard of Aleniaigne, King of the Ro- 
mans, i. 42 to 46. 

Richard of Bury, bishop of Durham, i. 
cxv, c,\’vL ii. 89. 

Richard de Lisle, romance of. ii. 2 1 6. 

Richard, Lewis, master of music, ii. 540. 

Richard Eoi d’x\ngleterre et de Maque- 
more d’lrlande, Histoire de, en rime. 

■ L125. ' 

Richard seigneur de Barbezeiuz. ii. .221. 

Richard, a poet. i. 33. 

Riche, Barnaby. iii, 389. 

Richmond, Henry Fitzroy, duke of. iii. 
22. Poem on, by Lord Surrey, iii. 40, 

Riga, Petrus de. ii. 363. 

E5ghtwi.se, John, master of St. Paul’s 
school, iii. 2, 351. 

Einucinus, Alamanus. i. clxxxiii. 

Ilinucitis. i. cxc. 

Ripley, George, ii. 337, 338. 

llippe, Guiliaume. ii. 319. . 

Eitson, Mr., denies that Lobineau has 
cited any poems of the Armoricaii bards, 
i, iv. denies the Armorican origin of 
Marie’s poems. ,i. Mi. his opinion re- 
futed. i. Ivii to Ixvi. confounds Maque- 
more with Dermond Mac Morough, 

i. 125. his objections to the antiquity 
of the Squire of Lowe Degre ques- 
tioned, i. 175, 176. his interpretation 
of “ Tars” doubted, i. 188. his account 
of La Mort Arthure erroneous. L 200. 
Ms want of candour illustrated, ii. 5. 

Rivales, a Latin play, by Dr. W. Gager. 

ii. 527. 

Eobartes men. ii. 04. , 

Robert de Brunne. i. 38, 43, 55 to 73, /9, 
85 to 87, 93, 120, 125, 126, 1*60, 164, 
174, 190, it 1, 10, 34,474, hi. 117. 

Robert of Cicyle, founded on the same 
story as Robert the Devil, i. 187. 

Robert de Monte, i. viii. 

Robert d’Oilly. i. cxii. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, i. cxxi. 

Robert, of Gloucester, i. cxcv. 43, 47 to 53, 
58, 63, 67, 86, 120, 190. ii. 100, 330. 

Robert of St. Victor, i, cciih 


Robert Cicyll, morality of. i. 187. 

Robert king of Sicily, poem of. i. civii. 
183 to 188. 

Robert the Devil, supposed to mean Ro- 
bert first duke of Normandy, i. 187, 
207. 

Robert le Diable, Roman de. i. 187. 

Robert earl of Huntingdon, Downfall of, 
a play. ii. 506, 

Roberts, Rev. P., his translation of the 

• Brut of Tyssilio. i. vii. his emendation 
of the Brut questioned, i. xiii. 

Robin and Marian, play of. ii. 27, 529. 

Robin Hood. ii. 418. iii. 242. 

Robinson, Richard, iii. 316. 

Robynson, Clement, hi. 316. 

Rochford, earl of. iii. 51. 

Rock of Regard, by Whetstone, iii. 327. 

Rodburn, Thomas, i, cxxxii. 

Roger de Insula, i. Ixxxviii. 

Roger de Palermo, translation of Sidrac 
by. i. 145. 

Roger de Weseham. i, cxxxiv. 

Rogero and Rhodomont, Ariosto’s story 
of, translated from the French of 
Philip de Fortes by Gervis Markham, 

iii. 394. 

Rogwald, lord of Orcades. i, XXX2 V. 

Rois d’Angleterre, Roman de. i. 59. 

Roland, song of. i. xv, xvii, xlvii. 1*16. the 
subject of Georgian song. i. 146. 

Rolewinck, Wernerus. ii. 471. 

Rollo, a Norman leader, account of. i. 
xlvii. 

Rollo, the story of, a romance, i. 58. 

Roman d’ Alexandre, i. 141, 142. ii. 6. 

Romse de Mirabilibus. i. cxxviii. 

Remain, Henri, ii. 313. 

Roman du Rou, et les Vies des Dues de 
Normandie, i. 59. ii. 125. 

Roman des Rois d’Angleterre, i. 59. 

Romans du Graal, or the Adventures of * 
the Sangrale, by Chrestien of Troys, i. 
136. 

Roman de Tiebes qui fut racine de 
Troye la grande, i. 129. 

Roman de la Rose. i. xc. xci. cxx. 64, 81, 
177. ii. 149, 152, 157, 160, 168, 219, 

. 227. 

Romans de Othevien emperor de Rome, 
translated by Mr. Conybeare. h 203. 

Romanus, Egidius, de Regimine Friiici- 
pum, ii. 128, 302.iiL259. 

Romaunt of the Rose, by Chaucer, i. vi. 
clxv. exevi. cevi. 64. ii. 129, 149 to 
161,195, 213,216, 217,403, 438. 

Rome, the Stacy ons of, a romance, i. 
clvi. ii. 535. 

Romeo and Juletta. ill 380. 

Romeo and Juliet, tragedy of. i. cxcii. ih. 
239. 

Romeus and Juliett, play of. iii. 380. 

Rorauleon, ou des Fafs de Romains. i. 
cxliii. ccii. ii. 315, 318. 

Romulus, i. exc. 
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Eomulus and Remus, story of, on tapes- 
try. i.,205. 

Rondeaus, by Froissart, ii. 222. 

Boos, or Roo/‘‘Jobn. ii. 537. 

Roquefort’s, M., edition of the poems of 
Marie de France, i. Ivii. contains two 
new lays, ibid, his opinion of the early 
French stage. iL 27. contested ibid. 

Rosa Medica, by John Gatisclen, ii. 205. 

Rosamund, Fair, history of. ii. 100. her 
chamber, ibid, 

Rosa, Eosalynd, and Rosemary, romance 
of, by Newton, iii. 317. 

Rosarium de Nativitate, Passione, et 
Ascetisione Jhesu Christi, or the Night- 
ingale, a book in French rhymes, i. 78. 

Rosiar, by Skelton, ii. 480. 

Rosmiila and Conan, i. cliv. 

Ross, J. ii. 496, 554. 

Rosso, Philippo. i. Ixx.xv. 

Roth eram, archbishop, ii. 531. 

Eoudeki, a celebrated Persian poet i. 
133* 

Roulond and Olyvere, romance of. i. 127. 

Round Tai)le of Arthur revived by Roger 
earl of Mortimer, i. 121. and by king 
Edward III. ii. 32. knights of the. ii. 
383. 

Rouroy, Jean de. ii. 318. 

Rouse, John. i. 140. 

Rowley, iii, 242. 

Rowley’s Poems, ii. 338 to 3C0, 404. list 
of writers upon the controversy respect- 
ing. ii. 339. 

Rowll’s Cursing, a poem. ii. 477, 

Roy Marc, romance of. i. 137. 

Royal Ballads in honour of Our Lady, 
by Froissart, ii. 222. 

Rubric explained, iii. 351. 

Rubruquis, William de. i. 90. 

Rucellai, Giovanni, i. clvi. 

Rucher, Guillaume, ii. 123. 

Rudbeckius, Olaus, i. xxi. 

Rudell, Jeffrey. L 123. 

Eudimeutum Novitiorum. i. cxc. 

Euful Lamentacion, a poem, by Sir Tho- 
mas More, iii. 96. 

Rufiiuis. ii. 240, 

Rufus, a physician of Ephesus, ii. 203. 

Rule of Life, or the Fifth Essence, by 
Blomedeld. iii. S3. 

Euncivallum, Bellum contra, i, 81. 

Runic letters, account of the. i. xxi. xxii. 

Rupibus, Peter de. i. cxxxiii. 

Russell, John, bishop of Lincoln, i. 
Ixxxviii. 

Rutebeuf a troubadour, ii. 220. 

Rhymer, Thomas the. i. Ed. Pref. (22), 
(38), 71, 72, 95. 

Eymer. i. exciii. 116. ii. 110. his Short 
View of Tragedy, i. 118, 

S. 

S. P. a child of Gueene Elizabeth’s cha- 


pell, epitaph on, by Ben Jonsoii. ii, 

535, 536. 

Sabio, or Sahiti,-. StepiK-n a, his Greco- 
barbarous Lrxb’on. ii, L'M. 

Sacchetd. iii. 379. 

Sackville, Thtniias, Lord Burkhu-rst. ii. 
537. iii, 1 19, iS2, iSd, 190 to 201, 
221, 227 , 231 , 231 , 239 to 302 , 321 . 
Sacra Drama ra. iii. 370. 

Sadler, John, iii, 34 7. 

Smmund, the Ldda lu'aring hi:» nrnue an 
Anthology (ft' early Nortiuun pomry, i. 
IL No ci’rtain te-Oim«>ny tint tlie poctus 
were roll ec ted by ium. ibid. 

St. Alban’s Chronicle, i. ('xliii. 

St. Alban, Martyrdom uf, a pt>em. i. SS. 
St. Alboon atid St. Am'phiballus, b} Lyd- 
gate. ii. 502. 

St. Alexius the Confessor, son of Etiplie- 
mius, legend ot) by Adam Davie, ii* 4. 
St. Ambrose, ii, 168. 

St. Athanasius, Creed of, versified, i. 
23. iii. 14S. 

St. Amstln. i. xc. xciii. c, d.xxlx, cxc, ii 
168, 188, 313. 

St. Bernard, Lamentations of. ii. 317, 

Stf Birimi.s, history of, repre.sented on the 
ancient font in Winchester cathedral, 
Src. i. xc. exxxiil. 

St. Catharine, play of. i. exii. ii, 18. in. 

266. Life of, by Baiday. ii. 42,5, 

St. Christopher, Legend of. i. cxiv. 

St. Chrysostom, i. xevi. 

St. Cloot, IVrot dc*. i, 141. 

St. Dorrnanz. i. 18* 

St. Dunstan. i. ci. cii. 

St. Ednmiui, history of, !»y Lydgate* ii. 
272 to 274. 

St, Etheldred, Life of, by Bradshaw, ii. 

371,380, 381. 

St. Fride-swide. ii. 312. 

St. George, history of, on tapestry, i. 204. 
feast of, celebrated at Windsor, descrip- 
tion of. ii. 123. life of. ii. 425. 

St. Graal. i. Ed. Pref. (53) et seqq. repre- 
sented on tapestry, i. 205. romance of, 
translated into French by Giialter de 
Mapes. ii. 416. 

St. Gregory’s Pastoral Care, i. c. cxiv. His 
Homilies translated, ii. 312. His Dia- 
logues translated, ibid. 

St. Hugh, Martyrdom of, in French 
xwse. ii, 311. 

St Jerom. i, Ixxxvi, cci. ii. 233, 242, 317, 
468. His French Psalter translated, i, 
22, 28. 

St. John's Descent into Hell, a Greek 
homily on, by Eusebius Alexandrinus. 

ii. 396. 

St. John, Erasmus's Paraphrase on, trans- 
lated by Gueen Mary. hi. 16. 

St. Josaphat, Life of. i. IS, 

St. Julian, ii. 387* 

St Katharine, Life of, i. 13. 

St. Kenelrne, Life of. h. 188. 
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St. Louis, rmuance^f,by Joinville. i. 169. 
St. Lucius, acts of. i. x. 

St. Margaret, Life of, a Xorman-Saxon 
poem. i. 11 to i;i. a poem by Barela}^ 

ii. ■1:1,’). 

St. Ma.rine, Life of. i. 19. 

St. Nichola','s day. iii. 265 to 267. 

St. Oswald, Idfe and !MiracIes of. i. cxxxii. 
St. Palaye, M. de la Currie de. i. 69, 143, 
1 iO. ii. 12'L 18'), 217, 210. 

St. l^atridPs rurgatory, ii. 3S8, 462. 

St. Paul’s Epistles versified by John Hall. 

iii. L">9. 

St. Peter\s Complaint, by Southwell, iii. 
230, 262, 263. 

St. iladegunda, Life of ii, 389. 

St. Sex burgh, ii. 371, 380. 

St. Thesems, le Tappis de la Vie du. i. 
205, ■ ■ 

St Thomas a Becket ii. 338, 418, 419. 

Legend of. i. ,1 3, 1 7. 

St. Ursula, legend of i. x. 

St. Werburgh, Life of, in verse, by Brad- 
shaw. ii. 371 to 380. 

St. Winifred, Life and Miracles of i. 13. 
St Wolfade, Life of, by Gilbert de Stone. 

ii 38L ■ , ■ . ■ 

Saintre, John de, French romance of. ii, 
123. 

Saints, Lives of the, read during mass in 
the Galilean church, i. 19. forbidden 
by the Roman ritual, ibid. 

Saints, Lives of the, in Latin verse, by 
Alexander Esseby. i. cxxxiii. 

Saints, Metrical Lives of the. i. cxlvi, cli, 
clxxiv, cixxxvi. 

Saints, Lives of Saxon, ii. 380, 381. 
Saladin, Sultan, Life of the. i. 126, 
Salamonis Christiani Labyrinthus. ii. 180. 
Sale, Antony de ia. ii. 123. 

Salisbury, John of. See John of Salis- 
bury. 

Salisbury, earl of, a poet ii. 127. 

Sallade, la, a book of Ceremonies, by An- 
tony de la Sale. ii. 123. 

Salraacida Spolia, a masque, ii. 540. 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus, translated 
by' Peend. iii. 336, 337. 

Saloman, Kynge, a ballad, iii. 254. 

Salus Anime, or Sowle Hele, a poem. I. 
13, 19. 

Sallust i. Ixxxv, cxv. translated by Bar- 
,,, , clay, ii. 315, 425. , 

Salmeron.i.',cc. - ; ■ 

Samson and Delilah, ii. 242. 

Sanctum, Graal, by Eremita Britannus. 

i. X. . " ' ' . '■ 

Sanctamand, bishop of Maestricht i. 

■ Ixxxiv., 

Sanctorum Loca, &c, i. 91. 

Sanctum Sanctorum, translation of, by 
John Shirley, ii. 389. 

Sandaber, an Indian writer of Proverbs, 
first composer of the romance of the 
Seven Sages of Greece. iL 220. 


Sandford, James, translation of the Vani- 
ty of Sciences of Cornelius Agrippa by. 

ii. 178. / 

Sandys, ii. 179. iii. 334. 

Sandys, Lord. iii. 138. 

Sangi-ale, Adventures of, a romance, i. 
136. 

Sapience, laberous and marveylous Worke 
.of i. clxxxviii. Court of i, cxxxix. 
clxxxviii. ii, 385. 

Sangreal, poem on the. i. 149 to 155. 
Sappho and Phao, play of by Lilly, iii. 
338. 

Saracens, notable history of the, by Tho- 
mas Newton, iii. 317. 

Sardanapalus, story of ii. 236. 

Satire on the monastic profession, a 
poem. i. S to 11. 

Satiromastix, a play, by Decker, ii. 534. 
Savile, Sir Henry, ii. 165. 

Saxo Grammaticus, i. xxv. ii, 288. 

Saxon homilies, i. 4. 

Scalse Chronicon, an ancient French 
Chronicle of England, i. 70. 

Scalds, account of the. i. xxxvi to Ivi. 
Scaliger. iii. 359. 

Schedelius, Hartmannus* ii. 471. 
Schilterus, Johannes, i. 8. 

Schilter^s Thesaurus Antiquitatum Teu- 
tonicarum. i. xliii. a mine of Francic 
literature, i. 7. 

Schlegel. i. Ed. Pref (20), (42). 

Schola Salernitana, by Giovanni di Mi- 
lano. i. xcii. cxviii. 

Scholastica Historia, by Peter Comestor. 

ii. 311. 

School of Vertue and Book of Good Nur- 
ture, a rhyming manual, by Crowley. 

iii. 166. 

Scboole of Abuse, by Gosson. iii. 241. 
Schoolmaster, by Ascham. ii. 272. 
Scientiariim de Vanitate. i. cliii. . 

Scogan, John, ii, 335. author of a poem 
Called Colin Clout, ibid, # 

Scogan, Henry, author of a balade printed 
as Chaucer^s. ii. 335. 

Scogin’s Jests, ii. 336. iii, 77, 383. 

Scole Howse of Women, iii. 128, 129, 
264. 

Scot, Dr. Cuthbert, Latin Elegy on, by 
Drant. hi. 347. 

Scot Ales, and other Ludi on Holidays 
forbade, by Bishop Grosthead, ii. 515. 

Scotch prophecies, i. 70. 

Scotland, Latin History of, by Gawin 
Douglas, h. 459. 

Scott, Alexander, i. 7 1. 

Scott, Jnban. i. 74. 

Scott, Sir Walter, i. Ed. Pref (32.) 

Scottish Feilde, a poem. ii. 108. 

Scotus, Duns. hi. 12, 

Scotus, Michael, i. cxxxv. ii. 90. 

Scourge of Villanie, by Marston. hi. 226. 
Scourging of Tiplers, by Reulidges. iii. 
241. 
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Scripture by Adnm Davie, ii, 

1, 5. 

Scyila aiul niiuscus. iis* ^38, 

Sea;A‘:rr, or Seagora, Francis, iii. I bib 
22;b'‘J2b. 

Secrotuiu Secrctnnim of Aristotle, i. cxlv. 
clii. ii. 2<'bb 2.‘n. translalesl into En- 
glish hv E. and W. Copiami. ii. 2di)j 
LbJi. 

Seciilornin rvleniorice, or the rantljec^nj by 
Godtrey cd' Viterbo, ii. 232. 

Sedulins. i. Ixxxiv. cviii. HynoH of. iii. 

H), 

Sege of Jerusalem^ romance of. the. I. 
cLxviii. 

Seguavd, John, Latin poet. ii. oSI. 

Seinte Juliane, legeiui of. i. 12. 

Seldom i. 121. 1111)2, ipT, 

Selling, William, i. cxv. ii. 550, 557. 
Seliyng, Richard, poem by. li. 38.0. 
Seneca, i. xcv, cxiv, cxv, cxlii, clxsx, ii. 
31S. hi. 335. 

Seneca, the tragedian, i. csiv, ii. 2S7, 
502, hi 227, 242, 309, 3 1 2 to 31 5, 337. 
Septimhis, Paraphrase of Dictys Cretensis 
by. i. 128. 

Serapion, John. ii. 203 to 205, 

Sergeant aiui Frecro, l^Icry Jesto of, by 
Sir Thomas More, hi, 1)1, 95, 121. 
Sergius, sou CapltJs Caput, ComaMlia, by 
Reuchlin. ii. 522. 

Sermonos de Sanctis, i. ccv. 

Sermones Qiiadragesimales. i. ccv. 
Serpents sacred among the Fins and 
Sciavonians. i. xv. 

Setb, Simeon, I clxxx, 132, 130, Ml, 
142. ii. 0. 

Seton, John. ih. 347. 

Settle, Dennis, Voyage of. iii. 327. 

Seven Champions, iiistory of, by E. 
Johnson, ii. 412. 

Seven Deadly Sins, story of, on tapestry. 

i. 205. 

Seven Penitential Psalms, by Hatnpole, 

ii. 43. 

Seven Sages of Greece, or Dolopathos, 
romance of, translated into various 
languages. iL 220. 

Seven Sages of Rome, romance of, by 
Berbers, ii. 31 1. 

Seven Sleepers, Martyrdom of the. li. 
369, 370. Life of the, translated by 
Syrus. 11 370. 

Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soule for Sin, 
by William Hunnis. in. 158. 

Seven Steppes to Heaven, iii. 300. ■ 

Seven Wise Masters, romance of the. ii, 
179, 182. 

Seven Wise Men of Gotham, iii. 383. 
Sexton, Maister, the real name of Patch, 
Cardinal Wolsey’s fool. iii. 87. 

Shadowe of Truthe in Epigrams and 
Satires, iii. 394. 

Shakspeare, William, i, xliv, clR, clvi, 
clxxiii, cxcii, cxcvii. 131, 205. il 134, 


17*9, 228. 23fH ‘.Em |u, !»»5, 1 19*, 1 1 7, 
128, 132. F'dh .jlifl ;?|M 521. 527, 
529,^ 5bib a‘,l\ 5 1^ i t,t ^512. 'X, 
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397 to 103. 

Sluliicld, K-hiium! hi. r,b. 

8!>t23b’.n. Urlph. i. Lb 
hhuIioH. ill lib 

Sli;:p;uc:r-E VXi% fyr \V. I'lnoAj..-* i. 
clxAviii, tdxxi};. 

»Slu'phcrtIb Ivaiciui r* of, h, 3 5 3S 1 
Shepherd, Lucas, 

Sheppar<!. iii. 259, 

S hep rev e, John. ih. ‘237. 

Sherluck, Roga'r. iii. 317. 

Sherry, Kirb.ard, English liluloln' iiy. 

iii. 28 1 . 

Shew of Reards. ii. bUl 

Ship of Fooles, Ijy Alexander Barclay, ii. 

4 IS to 425, 499, ,558. 

Shirley. John. it. 389. 

Shirley, Jaiaes. ii. 538. 

Shirwoode, Rnirert. ih. 10. 

Shoetnakers Hui^alay, or the GerifJe 
Ch'afi, play <•!'. iii. b iO. 

Shure, Jaia*. iii. 233, 2.35. 

Short liejij'ta! of .ceriyrse Hadie Docior.^b 
eoHeeted in MyCer, by John Mardilev. 
iii. 170. 

Sibelet, 'j’homar^., iii. 280. 

Sieulus, DiodortjH. ii. 550. 

Sideta.s, IMareelluip a physician. L cix. 
Sidney. See Sythu;y, 

Sidonia, Pont has cuid, an old Frerich ro- 
mance. ii. 409. 

Sidonius Apolllnaris. i. Lxxxiii, lx,x'xiv, 
Sidrac, romance of. i. 145, 202. !l. 305, 
306. 

Siege of Thebes, bv Lvdgate. ii. 277, 
285 tO'29L • " „ 

Siege of Tonrnay, by Minot, ih. 133. 
Sigeros, Nicholas, ii. 168. 

Sigfusson, Scemund, the First Eddu com- 
piled by. i. 1, li. 

Sigismonda and Guiscard versified by Ml 
Walter, il 418. 

Sigfried, Sigurdr, i. Ed. Pref. (25), (GO), 
(73), (94), (121). 

Simeon of Durham, i. exxi. 

Similies and Proverbes, by. Baldwyne, 
iii. 184. 

Similis, a Treasorie and Storehouse of. 

iii. 392.' , . 

Simlerus, ii, 522. 

Simon, Alexander the Great celebrated 
by. i. 141. 

Simon the Leper, an interlude, bv John 
Bale. iii. 78. 

Simonides, the straunge and wanidcrfull 
Aduentures of, by Barnaby Riche, iii. 
389. 

Sinceriis, Theophilus. ii. 260. 
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.Sinclair, Lord. ii. 45S. 

Skivi, Sap-an af, or History of Siod. i. xlv. 

Sion s Must', or the Poem of Poems, iii, 

263 . 

vSir Bevis ot Southampton, Romance of. 

i. XXX. 80, i2-L 143, 144, 146, 172, 
_ 178, 180, 200, 203. ii. 428. iii. 128. 

Sir Blandarnuure, Romance of. i. 146, 

202 . 

Sir Deirore. i. KSO to 183. 

Sir Bpdamoure of Artoys. i. 146, 172, 174. 

Sir G.'uvaine, Romance of. i. 202, 203. 

•Sir Gowther, probably a translation from 
the French, ii. 323, 324. Its analogy 
with Zeno, a Low-German romance, 
ibid. 

Sir Guy, romance of. i. xxx. 170 to 175, 
20,5. ii, 205. 

Sir Hugh of Bourdeaux, romance of, 
translated from the French by Lord 
Berners, iii. 64. 

Sir Iponiedon, romance of. i, 194 to 200. 

Sir Ippotis, Romance of. i. 202. 

Sir Isembras, Romance of. ii. 368. 

Sir Lancelot du Lac, Romance of. i. 119, 
136, 137, 200. ii. 124, 188, 233, 234, 
242,416. 

Sir Launfal, Romance of. i cixiii, clxv, 
dxix, dxxv, dxxvi, clxxviii, clxxxiii. 

Sir Libeaux, or Lybius Disconius, Ro- 
mance of. i. dxxi, to dxxiii, 194, 202. 

Sir Oweyn. ii. 462. 

Sir Penny, a poem, by Stewart of Lome, 

ii, 509. 

Sir Feny, Romance of, iii. 91, 92, * 

Sir Percival, romance of. i. 137. 

Sir Topas, Rime of, by Chaucer, i. 36, 
144, 175, 176, 194, 202. ii. 9, 195, 
198. iii. 47. 

Sir Triamore, Romance of. i. cxcviii, 
146. 

Sir Tristram, romance of. i. 69, 80, 120, 
136. ii. 9, 185, 235. iii. 339. 

Sinorix and Gamma, iii. 375. 

Six Yeomen of the West. iii. 348. 

Skelton, John. i. 180. ii. 332 to 334, 371, 
422, 430, 434, 489 to 512, 531. iii. 53, 
75, 82, 175, 185, 225, 229. 

Skotte, Guthbert. iii. 347. 

Skulls, human, used for drinking- cups 
by the Celts, i, xxvi. not a Teutonic 
practice, ibid. 

Skynner, Henry Lonelich. i. 149. 

'^Slatyr, William, certain Psalms of David 
fitted to tunes by. iii. 130. 

Smarte, John. ii. 123. 

Smith, or Smyth, Sir Thomas, iii. 365. 

Smithus, by Gabriel Harvey, iii. 273. 

Smyth, Richard, iii. 364. 

Smyth, Walter, ii. 513. 

Smyth, William, iii. 325. 

Smythe, Robert, hi. 388. 

Snorro Stiirleson, Second Edda com- 
piled by, i. Ii. contains a general out- 
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line of Northern mythology, ibid. His 
fidelity vindicated by Mr. Miiller. ibid. 
Socrates, ii. 242. 

Sodom, the Burning of, a tragedy, bv 
RadcHffe. ii. 530. o j 

Solinus. i. ccii, 91. ii. 232, 239. Pol)^ 
33^^^ of, translated by Golding, iii. 

Solomon, King. ii. 242. Book on Gems 
attributed to. ii. 157. 

Solomon and Queen of Sheba, a ballad, 
iii. 254. 

Solomon, Canticles or Songs of. iii. 261 
to 263, 365. versified by W. Baldwyn. 
iii. 159, 160, 183, 184. 

Solornon^s Proverbes translated into Eng- 
lish metre by John HaE. iii. 158, 159. 
Solomon, bishop of Constance, in the 
tenth century, a composer of metrical 
dialogues, ii. 27. 

Solymarium, or a Latin Poem on the 
Expedition of the Emperor Conrade 
against the Saracens, by Gunther, i. 
cxxxiii. 

Some, John. ii. 192, 

Somerset, John, iii. 8. 

Somerset, Edward, duke of, lord pro- 
tector. iii. 173. Ms Expedition into 
Scotlande, by W. Patten, iii. 184. 
Sommer, William, iii, 275. 

Somner. i. cviii. 

Somnium Scipionis of TuUy. h. 403,404, 
iii. 291. 

Sompnour^s Tale, by Chaucer, i. clxxx. 
Song of Songs translated into English 
meater. iii. 262. 

Song, ancient English, on the approach 
of summer, i. 30. 

Sonnets by B. Googe. iii. 364. by Henry 
Lock. hi. 359. by Sackville. iii. 227, 
by Turberville, &c. iii. 239, 383. by 
Watson, iii. 350. 

Sophocles, h. 516. iii. 13, 

Soverayne Interlude of Virtue, by Skel- 
ton. ii. 489. 

Soulechart, Denis, ii. 314. 

Southwell, Sir Richard, iii. 248, 249. 
SouthweE, Robert, iii. 230, 262, 263. 
Sowle-Hele, or Salus Anime, a poem. i. 
13,19,20. 

Spanish Library, iii. 383. 

Spectacle of Lovers, by W. Walter, ii. 418. 
Spectacula, or Dramatic Spectacles, ac- 
count of. ii. 22.^ ^ 

Speculum Britanniae, by Norden. iii. 77, 

• 82 .' . 

Speculum Christiani. ii. 384, 385, 

Speculum Ecclesiae. ii. 313, 363, 

Speculum Historiale, by Vincent Beau- 
vais. i. cslvi, clxxiii, clxxx, clxxxii. ii, 

462. 

Speculum Meditantis, by Gower. ii..226. 
Speculum Mundi. ii. 312. 

Speculum Parvulorum. ii. 545. 



Speciiitmi Regimmis, by Pbilip de Per- 
gamo. ii. 365. 

Speculum Regtmi. ii. 232. 

Speculum Stultorum, a Latin poem. ii. 
i87, 394. 

Speculum Vitm, by Ilampole. ii* 367. 
Speed. ill. 232. 

Spegbt. ii. 157, 209. 

Spence, iii. 297. 

Spenser, Edmund, i* xlii, xxLx, xlv, clxx, 
ccvii, 121, 177, 196, 206. ii. 122, 164. 
175, 176, 178 to 181,383, 418,445, 
464, 513. iii. 31, 58, 59, 86, 199, 204, 
220, 229, 233, 324, 329, 331, 341, 
352,359,361,388,401. 

Spiciiegium o£ the Greek Tongue, by 
Edward Grant, iii. 325, 

Spider and the Flie, a poem, by J. Hey- 
wood, iii. 90 to 93. 

Spiritual Agriculture, by Bariiaby Googe. 
iii. 370, 

Spondauus. iii. 359. 

Spousage of a Yirgin to Christ, by AI- 
cock, bishop of Ely. ii. 427. 

Squire of Lowe Degree. L 82, 175 to 
180. ii. 9. 

Stacions of Rome, Romance of. i. clvi. 
Stafford, Lord Henry, iii. 186. 

Stage of Popish Toyes, written by T. N. 

i. e, Thomas Nortom iii. 300. 
Stanbridge's Latin Prosody, iii. 318. 
Stanley, Mr. ii. 135. 

Stanley Family, poem on the antiquity 
of.ii. 389. ‘ 

Stanyhurst, James, iii, 323. 

Stanyhurst, Robert, iii. 322 to 325. 

Staple of Newes, by Ben Jonson. ii. 530. 
Stapylton, Ricbai'd. iii. 325, 357. 

Starkey, Oliver, iii. 264. 

Statius, i. xcvi, cxv, cxxviii, 129. ii. 143, 
144, 164, 169, 287, 302, 502. iii. 213. 
Stem of Jesse, story of the, on tapestry. 

i. 204. 

'2r6(paviT7}S Kai i, 133. 

Stephen, Iving, Latin poem on, &c. by 
Henry of Huntingdon, i. cxix. 

Stephen of Tournay. i. cxxviii. 

Stephens, Henry, Epigrams of, trans- 
lated by Kendal, iii. 349. 

Stephonius. ii. 506, 523. 

Sternhold, Thomas, iii. 50, 142, 146 to 
156, 159, 163, 166 to 168, 259, 263, 
356, 368. 

Stevens’s Monasticon, i. 83. 

Stewart of Lome, ii, 434, 478, 509. 
Stimulus Conscientise, by R. Hampole. 

ii. 35 to 43. 

Stoke Clare, college of, ii. 161. 

Stoke, Melis, his account of Dutch poets, 
i. 130. 

Stone”, Gilbert de, ii. 381. 

Stonehenge, ancient fictions relating to. 
i. xiv. Fable of Robert of Gloucester 
respecting, i. 49. 50. Account of, by 


Geoffrey of Monmouth. 1. 50. Wace’s 
etynioh>|r>' of. i. 51. Theory of Bultt)n 
respecting, iii. 231, 

Stone monuments, circular ones, com- 
mon to most nations, i. xxix. 

Storer, Thomas, iii. 234, 

Stories of Men’s Lives, iii. 177. 

Stowe, John. i. 130. ii. 19, 27, 33. iii. 
243, 34,4. 

Strabo, ii, 232. 

Strieker, author of an early production 
on the achievements of Charkmuigiie. 
i. 7. 

Strode, ii. 165, 

Strvpe, John, iii, 163, 168, 176, 177, 
2*50, 268, 289. 

Stubbs’s Anatoinie of Abuses, iii. 241. 

Studley, Johii. iii. 242, 309, 340, 337. 

Sturluson, Snorro, the Second £dda com- 
piled by. i. ii. 

Suetonius, i. exiv. ii. 197, 232. 

Suffolk, Henry duke of. iii. 279. 

Suidas, Lexicon of, translated by Robert 
Grosthead. i. cxxxiv. 

Sulpicius, Claudius, ii. 239. 

Sulpicius, Johannes, hi. 1. 

Summaripa, Georgio. i. cxxiii. 30. 

Summer, song on the approach of. i. 30. 

Sundry Christian Passions in two him- 
dred sonnets, by Lock, iii. 359. 

Supposes, a conuniy, Englished by CL 
Gascoigne, ii. 537, iii 382. 

Surfeit to A, B, C, by Dr. Henry King* 
hi. 232. 

Surrey, Lord. iii. 22 to 41, 63,69, 72, 
83, 146, 227, 231, 234, 335, 345. 

Susannah, story of, on tapestry, L 205. 
Delivery of, a play, by Eadcliffe, ii. 
530. Ballad of, iii. 240. Book of, 
versified by Fullaine, iii. 261. Play of. 
hi. 270. 

Suson, Henri de. ii. 314. 

Sw^anne, Knyght of the, a romance, i. 
clxxxhi. 

Sweertius. i. cchi. His EpitapMa Joco- 
seria. ibid. 

Swift, Dean. i. clxi. iii. 30. 

Swithin, St., Life of. i. 15. 

Sydney, Sir Philip, ih. 149, 227, 231, 
234, 295, 312, 334, 339, 341, 399. 

Sylva, by Drant. iii. 346. 

Syivain, Alexander, iii. 389,* 390. 

Sylvester, or Bernardus Caruoteusis. 
3.63. 

Sylvester, Pope, the Second, i. clxx. ii. 
173, 174. 

Sylvester, Joshua, iii. 234. 

Sylvius, iEiieas. iii* 336. 

Symeon Metaphrastes. ii. 382. 

Symeon, a friar minor, ii. 402. 

Symposius. i. c, 

Synesius. ii. 556. his Greek Panegyric 
on Baldness translated by Fleming, 
ih. 327. 
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SyriiU". or a Seaveafold Historie,. by 
^Van^t'r, ill. 38 1, 


T. 

T. B. iii. 212, 315. 

T, C. iii, M2, 377. 

T. I), iii. .3 M. See Deloney, Thomas. 

T. !L iii. 33S. 

T. N., i. c;. Tiiomas Newton, iii. 316, 317. 
T. N,, i. e. Thomas Norton, iii, 300. 
■Table of Aristotle's Ten Categories, by 
(iooge. iii. 371. 

Tachus. L Iii, xcv. ii. 54S, 561. 
Tale-tellers, or j)oetical historians, ac- 
^ counr of. i. xxxvii, xiviii. 

Tale of two Alarchants of Egyi)t and 
Bakiad, by Lydgate, i. ckxxvii. 

Tale of a Tub, by Swift, i. cki. 

Tale of Tw’o Swannes, a poem in blank 
verse, by ■William Yallans. iii. 69. 
Tales la prose set forth by Edwards, iii. 

. 244. 

Tales, atility of. iii. 278. 

Taliessin, ode in praise of mead by. i. 
xxxviii, xiviii. . 

Tallis, a musician, iii. 151, 169, 170. 
Tamburlain the Great, play of. iii. 317. 
Taming of the Shrew, a play, by Shak- 
speare. iii. 245. 

Tancred and Sigismunda, by Boccacio. 
I. 188. 

Tancred and Gismuiid. iii. 305, 379. 
Tankarville, le Comte de. i. cliii. 

Tanner, Bishop, i. cxli. iii. 244,343, 347, 
364, 381. , 

Tapestry, account of various romances 
upon. i. 203 to 207. 

Tapestry of the Norman Conquest, i. 60, 
61. 

Tarlton, Eiehard. Hi. 243, 281, 388. 
Tarqiiin and his Son Arrous, story of. 

ii, 236. 

Tars, Kyng of, and the Soudan of Dam- 
mias, romance of. i. 188 to 194. 
Tasso, Torquato, i. xlriii. cxxviii. 64, 149, 
164, 183. H. 463, 464. iii. 392, 401. 
Tatiiis, Achilles, ii, 132. 

Taverner, John. iii. 259. 

Taylor,' SHas. i. 13. 

Teares of the Muses, by Spenser, iii. 

'■ ,331. 

"Tedbaldus. ii. 365. 

Te Deum, versiaed by Whyttingham. m. 
X4B. by Parker. Hi. 160. by Forrest. 

iii. 259. 

Tempe Restored, a masque, ii. 540. 
Tempest, play of the. iii. 3 19, 352, 386. 
Temple of Glass, by Lydgate. H. 180, 
185. 

Temple of Glass, by Stephen Hawes, ii. 

397 to 401. . . ^ 

Temple of Honour, a poem, by Froissart. 

' ii. 222. 
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Temple of Love, a masque, by Dave- 
nant. ii. 540. 

Templum Crystailinum, by Stephen 
Hawes, ii. 398. 

Ten Commandments of Love, by Chau- 
cer. ii. 218. 

Ten Commandments versified by Whyt- 
tingham. iii. 148. 

Ten Kings of France, history of, on 
tapestry, i. 204. 

Terannye of Judge Apius, a ballad. Hi. 
336. 

Terence, i. xevi, cxiv, cxv. H, 319, 502, 
525, 551, 553. Hi. 3. translated. Hi, 
363. 

Terence, Andria of, Commentary on, by 
N. Grimoald. Hi. 65. 

Terge, Golden, by WilHam Dunbar, H. 

433, 438 to 444. Hi. 58. 

Termegis. H. 240. 

Tertullian. i. kxxv. 

Teseide, le, by Boccacio. ii. 129 to 131. 
Tesoretto, a poem, by Brunetto Latini. 

Hi. 201, 202, 213. 

Tesoro, by Brunetto Latini. i. 147. 
Testament, the Old and New, translated 
into verse, i. 19 to 24. 

Testament of Love, by Chaucer, ii. 57, 
217, 218, 223, 246, 255. 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, by . 

PuUaine. Hi. 261. 

Testwood, a singer. Hi. 55. 

Tethys’s Festival, a masque, by Daniel. 

H. 540. 

Teuerdank, a romance in German rhyme, 
i. civ. 

Textor’s Epigrams, translated by Kendal, 
iii. 349. 

Thakefi, Hegiage, Ebn Yusef al. u. 182. 
Thamyris. i. xx. 

Theagenes and Chariclea of Heliodorus 
translated into French by Amyot. i. 
clH. 

Theatre of God's Judgements, in. 241, 
353. 

Theatrum Cliemicum, by Ashmole. ii. 
231, 336 to 338. 

Theatrum Poetarum, by Phillips, 29. 
317. 

Thebaid of Statius, i. cxv. n. 164. 

Thebais, by Newton. Hi. 316, 317. 

Thebes, story of, by Lydgate, ii. 285 to 
291. 

Theocritus, i. xcv. clxiv. ii. 502. 

Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury. !, 
xevi, c, cH. 

Theodore and Honoria. Hi, 377, 

Theodoric the Second, king of the Os- 
trogothsif i, IxxxiH. 

Theodosius. H. 395. 

Theodosius the Younger, i. Ixxxii. 
Theodulus. H. 363. 

Theophilus, miracle play of. n. 28. 
Theophrastus. H. 188, 199. 

Theophylact. ii. 5 1 7, 5 1 8. 
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Thersytcs, lus Humours and Couceils, au 
interlude, iii 359. 

Thesei in Lingua vulgari Historm. ii. 
130. 

Thesei et /Emiliae de Nnptiis. it. 131. 
Theseid of Boccacio. ii. 129 to 131, 101, 
407. iii. 374. 

8t|<Teos /cat yajtov rtjs ii. 131. 

Theseus et de Gadifer, roman de. ii. 
130. 

Theseus, Saint, ie Tappis de la Vie du, 

i. 205. 

Theseus and Ariadne, excellent Historic 
of. iii. 339. 

Thetide de, et de Lyjeo. i. cxxvi. 

Thihaud de Vcnion. ii, 311. 

Thiebauld, king of Navam. ii. 221. 
Thignom’ille, William de. ii. 239. 

Third Blast of Retniit from Plaies. ii. 23. 
Thistle and the Rose, bv XV, Dimbar. 

ii. 433 to 438,448. 

Tholouse, the Erie of, lav of the. il. 307 
to 309. iii 133. 

Thomas of Elmham. i. cxci* 

Thomas, the author of the Romance* of 
Sir Tristram, i, 69. 

Thomas de Hales, i. 72. 

Tliomas the Rlivmer, i. Ed. IVef. (22), 
71, 72, 95. 

Thomas of Shaftesbury, ii. 205. 

Thomas Plemis Amoris. i. 142. 

Thomas, William, Italian Grammar 
''411 374. 

ThorkeliiVs edition of Beowulf, i. Ed. 
Pref. (73), Ixvii 

Thorpe’s edition of Ctedmon. a. 2. 

Three Bookes of Moral Philosophy, by 
R. Baldwyne. iii 184. 

Three Kings of Cologne, ii 369. 

Three Laws, a comedv, by John Bale, 
in. 173, 175. 

Three worthye Squyres of Daryns Kiiige 
of Persia, iii. 270. 

Thucydides, iii. 13. 

Thyestes of Seneca translated by Jasper 
Heywood. iii 227. 

Tiberius, Life of the Emperor, by Bolton. 

iii. 232. 

Tibullus, in. 331. 

Tiburtinje Lucubrationes, a Latin poem 
in heroic verse, by Robert Flemmyng. 
ii 554. 

Tiehes qui fut racine de Troye la Grande, 
le Roman de. i 129. 

Tignonville, Guillaume de. ii. 319, 

Tilliot, M. du. ii, 515. 

Timon of Athens, play of, by Shak- 
speare. ii. 499. iii. 137. 

Tinmouth, John of. ii. 273, 380. 

Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, ii. 319, 556 
to 558. 

Tirante il Blanco, or Tirante the White, 
romance of. i. 144. iii 383. 

Titerus and Galathca, Comcedie of. iii. 
329. • 


Titian, ui. 141. 

Tito and Gesippo, f»y Boccacio. i.rlxxXYii, 

ccv. 

Titus and Gesippus, bv Waltvr. i;. 
41H, 49:i 

Titus and Gvsippus, u pilay, Ity II. Rad-- 
didc. ii. 530. 

Titus and (icsippns, versined by li Lc» 
\\icke. iii. .37t». 377. 

Titms Anclrtndctjs, tnmedy of. i. chi. Iii. 
351. 

Titus and Vespoiun. rnnumce ii. 3. 

Tobiad, or Book (*f Tnhit, parapbrasrei 
by Matthanis of X'cndti''nn*. ii. 363. 

Toluas, Metrical Life t>f. in Lreudi. i. 
78. _ _ 

Toison d’Gr, Onier of the. ii. 33. 

Tom of all Trades, by Thomas ib)ne!i. 
iii. 344, 

Tom Thumb, History of, ii. 197. Origin 
of. iii. 73. 

Tonelius'uiul Zanina, Amours of. ii. rb!.5. 

Topas, Sir, Rime of, by ('haucer. i, 3ib 
144, 175, 176, 194, 202. ii. 9, 195, 
198. 

Torfteus. i. xxvii. 

Torkyngton, Syr Ridiard, his Pylgry- 
mage to Jerusab-m- ii. 558. 

Tottcil, Richard, iii. 41. 55, 65, 72, 

Touchstone of Wittes, bv Ihhvard liake. 

. iii. 228, 

Touchstone for this 'rime present, by Ed- 
ward Hake. iii. 229. 

Tournament of Tottenham, id. 98 to 

101 . 

Tours, Gregory of. See Gregory. 

Tourtier, J^;an, Hippocrates and Galen 
translated into Fnmc'h by. ii. 319. 

Tower of Vertue ami Honour, l,»y Bar- 
clay. ii. 426, 430, 431, 

Townsend, Aureliau. ii. 540. 

Toxopbilus, bv Ascham. iii. 249, 250, 

, 271,272. 

Tractatus quidam in Anglico, a religions 
or moral ode. L 6. 

Tragedy of Princes that were ieeherous, 
by Lydgate, ii. 278. 

Tragical Discourses, by Fenton, iii. 386. 

Tragical Tales, by Tinberville. iii. 3B3. 

Tragical Treatises, bv E. Tarllon. ui. 
388. ■ ' ■ 

Traheron, Bartholomew, iii. 11. 

Traim, Hans v., a German knight en- 
gaged in the siege of Calais, ii. 121. 
bears the English standard at Poitiers, 
ibid, his account of the battle, ibid, 
his other services, ibid. 

Trayl-bastoiij Libel on the commission 
of. L 54. ' ■ 

Treasorie and Storehouse of Similis. iii. 
392. 

Trebizonde, History of, i. 113. 

Tresor, by Pierre de Corbiaii. ii. 406, 408. 

Trevet, Nicholas, his Commentary on 
Seneca’s Tragedies, ii. 287. 
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I Pu’^rnard dc, autbor of a Pro- 

v(*n<;al rosnaiu^e on the subject of Peter 
aud ALaQ:aiuua. ii. l-s2, 

Trcv!^;i, iohn. L 5, 74. ii. 90, 128, 260, 

282 . ;nf». 

Trial of .Sinioay, hy Skelton, ii. 531. 

Sjr, Romance of. i. 146. 

Trinlfy ami Unity, Treatise on the. ii. 367. 

I'rijnitf) di Amorepf Petrarch, i. 122. iii, 
374 . 

Trioufo l\lairnn, a pocra, by Domiiiicho 
Falmri Amdseno. i. 141. 

Tn.s.s!no. iii. 40. 

'rrismegistus. ii. 241. 

dVistan et Iseiilt, le roman de, traduit de 
Tat in en Francois, par Lucas, i. 119, 
17)2, 153, 

Tristram a Wales, i. iii. 

Tristram, Sir, romance of. i. cxlix. 69, 
80, 95 to 112, 120, 136. ii. 9, 185, 
235, iii. 205, 339. 

Tritameron of Love. iii. 390. 

Trithemius. i. xliii. 

Trivet, Nicholas, i. cxiv. ii. 216. 

Triumph of Peace, by James Shirley, ii. 
538. 

Triumphes, Boolce of certaine. ii. 123. 

Triumphs of reunited Britannia, iii. 242. 

Triumphs of Old Drapery, iii. 242. 

Troas of Seucca, translated hy Jasper 
Heywood. iii. 242. 

Trogus Pompeiiis. i. clxxxvi. 

TroJiB Chronicon. i. 81. 

Troj® Liber de Excidio. i. 81. 

Trojaiio, de Bello, Historia. i. 129. 

Troilus, by Boccacio. ii. 162. iii. 374. 

Troilus, le Roman de. ii. 135, 162. 

Troilus, history of, a ballad, hi. 337. 

Troilus and Cressida, play of, by Shaks- 
peare. i. 131. iii. 63, 103. 

Troilus and Cressida, story of, in Greek 
verse, ii. 134, 135. 

Troilus and Cresseide, poem by Chaucer, 
i, exxhi, 124. h. 6, 144, 161 to 165, 
242. iii. 30, 63, 

Trojan War, by Iscanus, iii. 66. 

Trojomanna Saga. i. 140. 

Troleo e Griseida, FAmore di, que si 
tratta in buone parte la Guerra di 
Troja. ii, 135. 

Tropologia. i. ccii. 

Trovar, Libro de la Arte de, o Gaj^a Sci- 
encia, por Enrique de ATllena. iii. 284, 

■ 285. 

Troubadours, account of the. i. 112 to 
127, 143 to 149. ii. 216 , 219 to 221. 

Trouthe and Information, a Treatise be- 
tween, by AWlliam Cornish, ii. 511. 

Troy-boke, by Lydgate, ii 277, 291 to 
^'305.. , . 

Troy, Recuyel of the Histories of, trans- 
lated by Caxton. i 131, 146. ii. 410, 
411. 

Trov, Romance of, by Guido deColoiina. 

I 81, 128, 140. ii 130, 102, 233. 


translated into Italian by Philipp Ceffi. 
il29. ii.234. 

Troya, Belenguer de. iii. 285. 

Tally. See Cicero. 

Tally 's Somnium Scipionis. ii. 168. trans • 
lated by Parker, Lord Morley. iii. 84. 
Tully^s Offices, translated by N. Gnmoald. 
iii. 65. 

Tully's Tusculane Questions, translated 
by J. Dolman, iii. 186. 

Tumbeley, Robert, i. cixxxiv. 

Tumblers, iii 251. 

Tundal or Tungal, the Visiones of. ii. 
462. 

Tunstall, Cuthhert, bishop of Durham, ii. 
559. 

Turherville, George, iii. 29, 63, 234, 239, 
340, 370, 380, 383, 387, 392. 

Turke and Gawaine, romance of the. i. 
203. 

Turkhill. ii 387, 388. 

Turner, Dr. William, a poem against the 
Papists by. iii. 166. 

Turner, Mr. Sharoii i. Ed. Pref. (76), 
(86), (87). 

Turnoyement de FAntechrist, par Huon 
de Mere. ii. 60. 

Turpin, i. xv, xvi, xviii, xlv, xlvi, Ivi, 
clxxvi, 80, 81, 128, 135, 137, 139, 140, 
146. ii 188, 197, 395. 

Tusser, Thomas, iii 248 to 257. 

Twelfth Night, comedy of, by Shak- 
speai'e. iii. 240. 

Twelve, an indefinite number, i. xxix. 
Twelve Patriarchs, Testament of, versi- 
fied by PuUaine. iu. 261. 

Twety, William, ii- 405. 

Twici, Guillaume, grand huntsman to 
King Edward II. ii. 405. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, play of the, 
by Shakspeare.iii 281. 

Two Synnes of Kynge Dauyde, enterlude 
of the. iii 270. 

Twyne, John. ii. 197, 198. iii 321. 

Twyne, Thomas, iii. 320, 321. 

Twyne, Laurence, iii. 321. 

Tye, Dr. Christopher, hi. 167 to 170, 377- 
Tye the Mai'e Tomboye, a ballad, hi. 338. 
Tyndale’s Bible, iii 176. 

Typhernas, Gregory, ii. 548, 549. iii 4, 
Tyrensis, Wilhelmus. i. 64. 

Tyrwhitt. i clxxxv, cciv. 

Tyssilio, History of Britain by. i vii. 

Brut of. ibid. 

Tzetzes’s Chiliads, ii. 133. 


Vaez, Hussien, translation of Pilpay^s 
Fables by. i 133. 

Vaghane or Vaughan, Robert, hi 101, 102. 
Valens. i Ixxxii 

Yalentine and Orson, romance of. ii. 173, 
1S2. 
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Valerius Flacciis* i. Ikstcv. 129. iii. 351. 
Valerius, Julius. I 334. 

Valerius Maximus, i. cxlii* 

A'aleriiis ad Kufunim de non diieenda 
IJxore, by M^alter ^lapes. ii. IBS. 

Valla, Laurentius. ii. 207, 294. iii. 06. 
Vallans, William, iii. 69, 70. 

Valois, Margaret dc. ii. 540. 

Van Wilder, PIiilii>. iii. 250, 251. 
Vandenbrvgt, Alexander, iii. 590. 
Vaiidyck.li. 134. 

Vaiiitate Scientianim, dc. i. cUii. 

V«anity of Iliebes, a poem, by Aliebacl 
Kifdm*e. ii. 389. 

A%'Clii. ii. 221. 

A^angar. i- Ed. Pref. (70). 

Vaulx, or Vaux, Lord. iii. 51, 53, 54, 63, 
186. 

Vasque de Lucerne, ii. 316. 

Udall, Nicholas, ii. 529. iii. 16, 217, 
248. 

Vegetius. ii. 316, 562. translated by 
Jobn Newton, ii. 558, English ver- 
sion. of, by Sadler, iii, 347. 

Vegius, Maplieiis. ii. 450. 

Velleda, a German prophetess, account 
of. i. Iii. 

Velserus. ii. 133, 

Vcnerie, L’Art de, ]>ar Guillaume Twici. 
ii. 405. 

Vengemince of Go<Ides Death, a poem, by 
Adam Davie, ii. 4, 

Veutadour, Bernard, a troubadour, ii. 401, 
Vercelli Ms. iii. 522. 

Vere, Guido, bishop of Tripoly. i. exiv. 
Vergerius, Angelas, secretary to Fraueis 
L ii. 549. 

Vernon, Edward, i. 13. 

Verstegan’s llestitution of Decayed In- 
telbgencc. iii. 323. 

Versus de laido Scacconim. i. 81. 

Versus Politici. ii. 133. 

Versus Vaticinales, by John Bridlington. 

i. 70. 

Vertuethe engraver, i. 142. 

Vertumnus, a Latin play, ii, 523. 
Vespasian, i. cxlv. 

Vetula De, translated by Jean Le Fevre. 

ii. 315, 316. 

Victor, Aiu-elius. ii. 233. 

Victoriniis, Mai’ius. i. cxviii. 

Vidal, Raimohd, a troubadour, ii. 404. 
Vignay, Jean de. ii. $13. translation of 
the Legenda Aurea by. i. 13. 

Viliam, Giovanni, i. 147. 

Vnion. ii. 160. 

Vincent of Beauvais. L baxv, cxxxix, 
cxlix, clvi, cLxvi, clxxiii, clxxvi, clxxx, 
clxxxxii, exei, exeix, 140, 167. ii. 
314. 

Vincent, Jaques. ii. 135. 

Vincent, Magister. ii. 557. 

Vindiciai Britannicse, by Bolton, iii. 232. 
Vines cultivated in England, ii. 195. 
Vinesauf, Geoffrey de. i cxxxiv. ii, 188. 


Alnevard of Vertue. h\' iii. 

316. 

VioUmta, DidactJ and. iii. U. 

Ahrduugus, Juaimcs lla'-fiirto-. ii, 2fKi 

Alrtdais. by Froissari. ii. 222. 

Vindi, h*. a sport on tlm 

Feast of St. Nitdudus. ii. 521. 

Virgidciiiariunj, by Hall. ii. ISO. 

ViruiL i. ix. xev, cxv. <’\xxii. IS:L ii, 19, 
126, 14:>, Hbl, 169, 236,212. 255, 399. 
iii. 36 to 39, 1S1, 202, 203, 231, 319, 
320, 326, 329, 330, 3i>6. foiiU!mntu.ry 
on, ]>y Aut(*nio de I.ebrixa. ii. 551. 

Bwjolies, truttHaaed inuv Italian by 
]h.*nianln Pulei, de Cremo- 

na. Btmivieni. and Fioriiii Bnu- 
niusegni. ii. 132. 

Bucolics and Georgi<'S, translates! by 
Abraham Fleuiiiitr. ill. 4U. 325, 
326. 

Bucolics, and fourth gcorgic, trans- 
lated by Air. Brimsly. iii. 327. 

Bucolics aiul Georgies, paraphrased 
by Nicholas Grimoald. iii. 65. 

Georgies, &c., translated by Wil- 
liam AA’ebbe. iii. 327. 

Emnd, translated by Guinaumc le 
Koy, ii. 255. ,321. by Gavili 
Dougb'is. ii. 450 to 4,55. 

Eneid, sc<“oud and fourth boohs of, 
translated bv Lord Surrev. iiL 
36 to 39, 23 L 

Enetd, .second pari of, translated by 
Sir Thomas Wrotli. iii. 327. 

Eneid, first seven Inudis (O', trans* 
lated by Pliaier. iii. 319 to 323. 

Eneid, first four books of, translated 
by Stauyliur.st. iii. 322 iu 324- 

Alcxis, translated !?y Alu*aham 
Franuce. iii. ,327, 328. 

Culex, paraphrase on, by Edmiuic! 
Spenser, iii. 329. 

Geiris, or the Fable of Nisiis and 
Scylla, a poem, attributed to. iii 
329 to 331. 

Virgil introduced into the early mystery- 
plays. ii. 19. 

Virgil the necromancer, history of. i. 
clvi, cxcvii. life of, ii. 411. he and 
Horace considered as necromancers, 
ibid. 

.Virgil, Polydore. il 449, 557. iii. ''255. 

Virgin, Five Joys of ■ the Blessed, a song. 
i31. 

Virgin, ' Miracles of the, a French ro-' 
niance. ii. 99. 

'.Virgin Mary, Life of, by Lydgate, i. 
clxxxvii. * ■ ' ■ ■ 

A6rgin Alary, an ancient hvmn to the. ii. 
108 to 110. 

Vii'gin Alary, Epithalamium on, by Jo- 
hannes de Garlandia. ii. 363. Hymns 
to. ii. $84, 385. Seven Joys of the 
blessed, in English rhyme, ii. 383. 

Virginia, Appius and, a tragedy, iii, 336. 




Virfilf, Curut of. iis, ;i 12. 

md F!,i;h t ins', . story of^ on 

tU|H*?T!ry. i. ‘iOo. 

VirtiHV'. and Tico.'^, Iktile Ijetween, by A. 
iii, .'i27. 

Visions, by Aflain Davie. iL 1 to 3. 

Adsions of Poul wan be was rapt 

inii> Parailys. i. D). 

Visions of Fierce Plowman. See Pierce 
Piowsuan. 

Visions <i’Ojreir le Diuirns au Royaiime 
dc Faerie, (Oi ver.s Francois, i. 138. 

Visio!is of the Four Goddesses, a masque, 
by ibmiel. ii. adO. 

Vitm Patruin. i. 13, 14. 

Vifellio. ii. 177. 

Yitelhis, Cornelius, ii. 557. 

Viterbo, Godfrey of. ii. 232. 

Vitri, Philip de. ii. 315. 

Vives, Ludovicus. ii. 1 35. iii. 245. 

Ulysses, Circe and, masque of, by W. 
Brown, ii. 540, 541. 

Uiiderdowne, Thomas, iii. 330. 

Ungodlinesse of the lietlmicke Goddes, 
a poem, by J. D. iii. 259. 

Union of the two Noble and Illustrious 
Families of Yorke and Lancaster, by 
Hall. iii. 1S5. 

tJntrussing of the Humorous Poet, play 
of, by Dekker. iii. 393, 394. 

Voice of the last Trumpet blowir by the 
Seventh Angel, by Crowley, iii. 165. 

Voinuskius. ii. 556, 557. 

Volsunga Saga, Ed. Pref. (73)-(75). 

Voltaire, i. rvi. exxvih. ii. .516. iii. 155, 
213 . 

A’^olusenus, Florentius. ii. 459. 

Voragine, Jacobus de. i. cli. 13. ii. 260, 
313. 

Vossius, i. clxxxiii, clxxxiv. 

Vovage Liturgique, by Sieiir le Brun. iii. 
136. 

Vove ou le Songe d'Enfer, le, by Raoul 
de Houdane. ii. 220, 221.^ 

Vox Clarnantis, by Go^ver, ii. 226, 560. 

Upton, Nicbolas. ii. 367. 

Urania, a romance, by Lady Mary Wroth, 
iii. 359. 

Ursula, St., Legend of. i. x, 

Urv, Romance of. i. 202. 

Use of Adagies, by R. Baldwyne. Hi. 184. 

Uselt le Blonde, romance of. i. 137. 

Vyenne, History of. i. 146. 


Wade, Laurence, a Benedictine monk. ii. 
418, 419. 

IVade, his story noticed in Sir Bevis, and 
the Wiikina-Saga. i. 124. romance of. 
ibid. 

Wadigton, W. de, author of a French 
poem called Manuel des Peches. i. 55. 
translated from a Latin poem called 
Floretus. i. 56. his account of the my- 
stery-plays in his own time. ii. 19. 

Wakefield, Robert, ii. 322. iii. 3. 10. 

Waldeby, John of. 367. 

Waleys, Thomas, i. cLxxxiv. 

W'aleys, John. i. cevi. 

Wallace, Sir William, Acts and Deeds of, 
by Blind Many. ii. 113 to 120, 487. 

Wallden, Thomas, ii. 90. 

Waller, Edmund, iii. 29, 33, 358. 

Wallingford, abbot of St. Alban^s. i. 
cxv. 

Walo Versificator. i. 45, 46. 

Walpole, Horace, i. 78, 116, 117. iii. 
23, 

Walter, prior of Saint Swithin’s at Win- 
chester. i. xc. 

Walter or Gualter, Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, i.vii. cxix. 

Walter of Exeter, author of the Ro- 
mance of Guy earl of Warwick, i. 80. 

Walter de Millemete. H. 230. 

Walter, William, Boccacio's story of 
Guiscard and Sigismonda versified by. 
H. 418. 

Walton, John. ii. 255, 256. 

Walton, Bertram, satirical poem on the 
nuns by. ii. 360, 361. 

Walton, Isaac, Compleat Angler by. Hi. 
354. 

Wanley. i. 160, 200. 

Warburton, bishop of Glocester. ii. 87, 
123, 124. 

Wareham, archbishop, i. exxv. 

Warner, WHliam. Hi. 234, 363, 381. 

Warres of the Jewes, a romance, ii. 
105. 

Warton defended against Mr. Ritson. i. 
ii. 5. against the objections of Mr. 
Campbell, ii. 6. his opinions corrected 
as to the antiquity of some early Eng- 
lish poems, i. vi. vii. he follows Tan- 
ner, and is corrected by Mr. Ellis, ii. 

6. his account of the Latin comedy of 
Babio erroneous, ii. 16. he is cor- 
rected by Mr. Ritson. H. 19. 

Warwick, Guy Earl of, a Romance. See 
Guy. 

Waterford, Godfrey of. See Godfrey. 

Watkins Ale, a ballad. Hi. 244. 

Watson, Edward. H. 17, 331. 

Watson, John, Author of Speculum 
Christiani. ii. 331, 384, 385. 

Watson, Thomas, iii. 234, 260, 324, 350. 

Way to Tlirift. ii. 418. 

Waycr. iii. 342. 

Waylings of the Prophet Hieremiah done 
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into English Verse hy T. Drant. iii. 
343. 

Waynilete, William, bishop of Winches- 
ter. ii. 211, 557. 

Weather, play of the. iii. 86. 

Wehbe, John. iii. 10. 

Wehhe, William, iii. 54, 228, 242, 243, 
305, 323, 327, 335, 381. 

Weedes, by George Gascoigne, iii, 382. 
Weever, John. iii. 233. 

Weever, R. ii. 523. 

Weever, William, iii. 234, 

Weever’s Ancient Funeral Moiniments. 
iii. 81. 

Weland, or Weloncl, a celebrated sword- 
smith, mentioned by King Alfred and 
the Edda. i. xlii. called also Galan and 
Gulelandns. ibid. Ed. Pref. (70), (71). 
Welspring of WittJe Conceites, translated 
from the Italian bv W. Phist. iii. 
255. 

Wentworth, Alaistress AfargaiT, on, 
by Skelton, ii. 504. 

Wentworth, Lady, poem on the death 
of. iii. 55. 

Werhurgh, St., life of, by Bradshaw, ii, 
371 to 380. 

Wesehain, Roger de. i. cxxxiv. 

Westfalia, John de. i. cxli. 

Wever, R. iii. 174, 175. 

Wey, William, ii. 558. 

Wharton, i. 118. 

Whethamstede, John, abbot of St. Al- 
baiFs, ii. 205, 2G0, 271. 

Whetstone, George, iii. 232, 241, 327, 
390. 

Whipping of Runawaics, by Pctowe. iii. 
350. 

White Friars of Drogheda, poem on, by 
Michael Kildare, ii. 389, 

Whitgift, archbishop, iii. 9, 394. 
Whiting, Richard, iii. 9, 

Whitsun Plaves, account of. ii. 373, 395, 
396. 

Whittington, Sir Richard, ii. 90. 
Whittington, Robert, poet laureate, ii. 
332, 333. 

Whore of Babylon, comedy of the. iii. 
170, 171. a ballad oil the fall of the. 
iii. 338. 

Why poor Priests have no Benefices, hy 
Wickliffe. ii. 102. 

Why come ye not to Court ? a poem, hy 
Skelton, ii. 497, 498. 

Whyte, Nicholas, iii. 331. 

Whyting. ii. 389. 

Whyttingham, William, iii. 147, 148, 

Wickliffe, i. 167. ii. 57, 87, 102, 103, 
129, 141, 367, 485, 486, 509, 560. iu. 
288. 

Widville, or Wvdville, earl of Rivers, ii. 
239, 338. “ ■ 

Wii of Wit, by Nicholas Breton, iii. 
325. 


Wilford, Sir James, poem oji the death 

of. iii. 55, 72. 

WOfrid, St., arcfibishtjp uf <’Li:itcrbur\ , 
Life of., by Fridcgode. i. <'s{. 

William t!ie Bastard, au i. 

William Knfiis, History of ihr 
lion of the .Monasterirs by. i. 

William of Biois. i. exx. 

William of .Bretagne. See fodllanme le 
Breton. 

William of Chester, i. exx. 

William of Malmesbury, i, viii, \eviii, 
cvi, exx, exxi, elw. ed. ii. 1 73. 

William de Bnudau ii. elk 

William Rubnn|iii<. i, Ibl. 

William Lurri^. ii. 1 19 to 160, lOe^. 

William of Wxktiimn. i. 81. ii. 22, 3r), 
102, 255. 

William, prior of Kenihvortli. i. 78. 

William I., King, precept in Saxon to the 
sheriff of Somersetshire, fra on. i. 3.” 

William de Thignoinilhe ii. 239. 

William of Wyreester. ii. 382. 

William of Nassyiigton. ii, 367 to 371, 

WilliamSt Richard, dean of Liehiield. ii. 

102 . 

Williams, speaker of the Home <jf Cam- 
mons in the tinu; of Bli/.abeth. iti. H. 

Williams, Henry, poem on tlie death of, 
iii. 55. 

Williams, Sir Jolm, iii. 55. 

Williams, R. iii. 39 L 

Willibohl. i. xevi. 

Willow Cariand, a song. iii. 239, 240. 

Wilmot, Ro!)ert. iii. 305, 379. 

Wilson, Thomas, preceptor to Charh;.> 
and ilenrv Brandon, dukes of Stiffolk. 
ii. 529. iii. 14, 15, 89, 90, 243, 248, 
272 to 281, 288, 319. 

Wilson, Florence, or Florentine Volu^^e- 
nus. ii. 459. 

Wilson’s Epitaph ia, iii. 349. 

Winchcombe Abbey, Hi.story of, by Ke- 
derminster. iii. 10, 11. 

Windsor castle, sonnet of Lord Surrey 
on. iii. 30 to 33. 

Winifred, St., Life and Aliracles of. i. 13. 

Winsore, Allies, an actor, iii. 240. 

Winter Night’s Vision, bv Niccols. ii. 
383. 

Wircker. ii. 394. 

Wireker, Nigellus de. ii. 187. 

Wisdome, Robert, iii. 149, 150. 

Wit’s Treasury, or Palladis Taiida, bv 
Meres, ii. 494. iii. 184, 242, 281, 323, 
349, 350, 

Witte, II., bis DiariumBiographicum. i. e<‘. 

Woden or Odin, Genealogies of, Ed. Pref. 
(95), (96). account of, i. xix. to xxxi. 
xxxiv. ■ ■■ 

Wolsey, Cardinal, ii. 333, 485, 490, 497, 
498,520, 537, 559. in. 1 to 3, 131, 
138, 140, 351. 

Wolstan, St, i. 16, 

Wolstan, bishop of AYorccstcr. i. cU. 4. 
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Wf>!s{aB, a monk of Winchester, i. ci. 

SS orioiuN, Olaus. i. xxii, sxvii, xxviii, xlii, 

xlv. 

Wood, Antony, ii. 404, 490. iii 41, 54, 
74,^ 94, M6, 237, 244, 258, 343, 375, 
37 th 

Wc^orkes of a long Witte, &c., by N. B. 
ill 3111. 

Workc of Sapience, by Caxton. ii 385. 

Wfjttem. i. xxxix. 

\\ Castle adorned with poetical 

ln<<TiptiQns. ii. 491. 

Writing on the rocks, account of the 
ancient custom of. i. xxi. 

Wroth, l^ady .Mar>\ iii. 359. 

Wroth, Sir Thomas, iii 327. 

\Vnrzi)urg, Conrad of, his German Bias, 
i. 130. 

Wyat, Sir Tliomas. iii. 28, 29, 34, 41 to 
51, 54, 63, 72, 146, 231, 234, 335. 

Wykeham, William of. i. 84. ii. 22, 35, 
102, 255. 

^\^wynge and Thr 5 W 7 nge of Tusshers, 
with tw'o Lessons for Olde and Yonge, 
a dialogue, iii. 252. 

' X., 

Xenocrates. i. cix. 

Xenophon, translated into Latin by 
Reuchlin. ii. 550. by John Phrea. ii. 
556* his Cyropaedia translated into 
French by Vasque de Lucerne, ii 316. 


Xenophon, the Ephesian, romance of. ii. 
132. 


Yelverton, Christopher, iii, 227. 

Young, Bartholomew, iii. 376. 

Youthe, Charitie and Huraylite. iii. 382. 
Yvan of Leschell. i. cxci. 

Ywain and Gawain, Romance of. iii. 102 
to 122. 


Z. 

Zabulus. ii. 168. 

Zaid, Mahomet^s secretary, i xci. 

Zamorensis, Rodericus. ii. 271. 

Zanitonella, or the Amours of Tonellus 
and Zanina, a poem. ii. 505. 

Zeiner, Johannes, de ReutHngen, his 
Moralizationes Bibliae. i. cc. cci. 

Zeno. i. xxii. 

Zeno, Apostolo, an Italian dramatic 
writer and poet. ii. 185, 334. 

Zenus, Demetrius, ii. 133, 134. 

Zodiacus Vitse of Palingenius, translated 
by B. Googe. iii. 327, 363 to 370, 375. 

Zonaras. i. Ixxxii. 

Zoroas, an Egj^ptian astronomer, poem 
on the death of, by Nicholas Grimoald, 
iii. 67 to 69. 

Zoroaster, ii. 240. 


N.jB. In Mr. Frice*s addition to note ^ in page xxvi, a reference should be made to 
note 131 of his Preface, page (63). 


Note on some late Publications relating to Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry AND Literature. 

In the ‘'Plistorical Sketch of the progress and present state of An- 
glo-Saxon Literature in England,” the account which the author, Mr, 
PetheramV has put on record (chap. viii. p. 141), with regard to the 
project of the '' Bibliotheca Saxonica,” requires notice, as not being 
founded on correct information. This plan neither "originated with 
foreign scholars, nor with Dr. Grundtvig of Copenhagen. In the pro- 
spectus issued at the end of the year 1830 by Dr. Grundtvig, that gen- 
tleman indeed assigns to himself the whole field of Apgio-Saxon litera- 
ture, induced to come forward, as he states, by the booksellers, ithout 
whose application,” he adds, " I should never have ventured to come be- 
fore the English public in the capacity of an advocate, as it were, tor my 
poor unhappy brethren, those early Anglo-Saxon poets and divines who, 
for more than a thousand years, have been confined m those dark prison- 
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lioiises which In this eoiiiitrf I uiiderstaiicl arc so i< i'iiuhI 

Presses. But, during the Two last summers, whicTu hy the rd.H.Tai 
support of the Danish government, I. have sptuil in Ihiglaiid. engaged 
ill the examitmtiem of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, it has lieni my gmufi 
fortune to become aeejuainted -with the most emiiaait native Aiiglii- 
Saxon scholars; and though J emdd not hni rvfjret lluit limy were no 
way likely to engage in any edition of these works tlnuuseha'S. I take 
a pride in stating that they are willing and to reiauniiiend an 

edition undertaken by maA 

Now the fact is, that so far from Dr. Cirinnhvig htiving any groiinds 
for stating that ‘‘the native Anglo-Saxon .scholars wi-rc no win likoI\ 
to engage in any edition of these works tliemselvesr he himsitf some, 
months previous to the issuing of his Prospectus, hml In-cn iiresrni v heti 
the establishment of the Society for tluit very purpost' vas stu <m foot ; 
it being, however, at the same time agreed that a proposal siiouhl first l>t* 
submitted to the Society of Antiquaries to enguga* in tln^ luniortaking, 
as stated in the prospectus issued by the Council of tiie Society, and 
inserted in p. 142 of Mr. Petlieram's work. If, tlu*refore. Dr. (iruiuit- 
vig’s “ plan was superseded by the anoounceinent of a. similar tmo by 
tlie' Society of . Antiquaries,” it was because, %vithout having made any 
communication on the subject, he announced himself as the noIc ami en- 
tire executor of the plan previously arranged, to the t^xelusiun of tliose 
who had looked to him as an associate. 

With respect even to Dr. Grundtvig s title, Bililiothecni Anglo- 
Saxouica,” it was precisely that w-hich I\lr. Thorpe had proposed wliitsf. 
also residing at Copenhagen in 1829. 

Dr. .Grundtvig's prospectus has the following passage, p. 'Pb respect** 
ing Layamon: “ Tolerably well read as I am in the rhyming chroni- 
cles, both of this country and of others, I have found Layamoifs beyond 
comparison the most lofty and animated in its style, — litevmT moment 
reminding the reader of the splendid phraseology of Anglo-Saxon verse, 
and containing not a few passages which I w'ould have been glad to 
have written myself^ 

It may be questioned whether Mr, Fetheram has any just grounds 
for intimating that the zeal of the Society of Antiquaries, with regard 
to this undertaking, had cooled. Labours, such as the transcribing, 
translating, and satisfactorily illustrating and editing of I-<ayamon, and 
the Codex Exoniensis, although in such able hands ns those of Sir F. 
Madden and of Mr. Thorpe, necessarily require a considerable time 
for their execution. Little encouragement indeed has been afforded 
by the public ; but the most generous support has been given by one, 
whose zeal and munificence are well knowm in the Society. 

Something should be said of the Anglo-Saxon poetry in the Vercclli 
MS. The transcript of it was made by order of the late Becord 
Commission, and upon its arrival was sent by Mr. Cooper to Mr. 
Thorpe, who, on perusal, found it to consist partly of homilies, — most, 
if not all of wdiigh, were already extant in our public libraries; — and 
partly of the metrical pieces afterwards printed as Appendix B. to the 
Report on Rymer. This Report (on the cessation of the Commission,, 
in consequence of the death of William IV.) shared the fate of its other 
publications — victims of Parliamentary caprice and mismanagement. 
Some few copies of the Appendix had, liowcveix been given away as 
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Mr. vrrs in a.scri!)iag the metrical version of the Ode on 

Atlififttaii's m “ Eilis’s Specimens;” .to,. Mr. HenshalL- It was 

ihv jmhse vr‘rsioiL or rather perversion, and “thelearned notes”, wMcIi; 
that eeeentrie person contributed (see voL L pp. Ixxii., IxxvL). The 
in«T,ri(‘aI vcavioii Mr. Ellis ascribes to an Eton school-boy, and states, 
tiiat it. was intended as an imitation of the style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

it is strange also, that Mr. Petherani should give serious credit to 
what In'! tr-rius a vile conspiracy ” against poor HenshalL It is utterly 
improbable that so strenuous and jovial a denouncer of presbyterians 
and jacobins should in 1798 have been selected as the object of a 
|un*sc*<‘ution, in w'hich the British Critic, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the AntijacobiD, and the Analytical Review, all conspired. Surely, the 
ludicrously confident manner in which the. rector of Bow gave out 
his raiidom guesses at the meaning of words, founded on any resem- 
blance that might strike his eye or ear, — ^liis denial that the Saxon lan- 
guage had any grammatical construction, solely because he was ignorant 
of it, — and the contempt which he expressed for the labours of others, 
— may be considered as sufficient to account for the jadgenaents^^ # 
critics, without giving credence to his complaint of a conspiracy. That 
he should have obtained credit with any, is but a proof of the low state 
of Saxon studies in England at the time of his publications. — R. T. 


THE END. 
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prt.-iuts. iVniu i)ne of which Dr. James Grimm published the two 
principal pucru< ccauaiued in the collection, under the following title : — 
"" Aiidrcu.s uisd Eleiie: heraiisgegeben von Aac. Grimm. Cassel. 1840.” 



EOEA OTEPOENTA, 

OR 

THE DIVERSIONS OF PURLEV. 


By JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 


With Numerous Adtiltious from the copy -preparei by the Auilior for repub!ical:}:OH 
a New Edition* 'Revised ati-d Corrected, witli Additional Notes, ■ 

By EICHARD TAYLOR, F.Sa., F.L.S.,&c. ' 

The Philological Notes of the Editor, which were aurie\*ed to fhe Edition of 1829,, 
are reprinted in the present, with considerable additions, Antotjg various siihjccfs 
of the Notes now added, are the folkrvviog:--* Art abstract of the disrsissiwis iii fht: 

Court of Queen’s Bench and the Exchequer Chuinher tut the mcanittg of the word 
UPON as a preposition of tune,“-~Ohjecdons to the account of ti' and Tiiot GH given 
by Mr. Tooke and impUdtly adopted by Eichurdhon and others, btst rnntrovertvsl 
by Jamieson and Grimm. — An enlarged arrangement of the ctmiponinhi of fom and 
PORE, with notices of those which are mistaken or (ronfuunded in Richardson's Dic- 
tionary. —The compounds of LONO traced to two distinct words, one iinplying ufiwicw.- 
don, the^nhot property or eonneefim , — On tite Cunduence of word:, or the tendency , 
of similar words to coalesce, — On the servile copying of some errors of Mr. Tooke into i 

Grammars and Dictionanes.—- Further proofs of the a<xoimt first given i>y the Editiu* 
of the preposition down, in the previous edition. — On the formation of Adverbs froui 
the oblique cases of Nouns, overlooked by Mr. Tooke. — On English Impersonal Verbs, 
—Further illustrations of the Origin of the Present Participle in ini;. — Of the two 
distinct %vords that exist under the form of our English word think, via. to tseem, 
and to Think. The same with regard to derivatives of our English wan'd noNin which ; 
represents two distinct words, signifying to Bind, and to Occupy.— Of the distinct ^ 
sources of the %vords loose and lose, which are confounded and* misiidcrprettni In * 

Mr. Richardson’s Dictionary. — On the Teutonic word cki rch or kirk. — On the 
erroneous and fallacious principle in Lexicography adopted by !Mr. Richardson, of ex- j 

plaining words upon Etymological Hypothesis, instead of Actual Usage -.—Together ? 

with shorter Notes on various words throughout the %vork, occasionally pointing out ^ 

instances in which some of the conclusions of Mr, Tooke have been disputed or dis- 
proved by other philologists. 





